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T HE great and good Earl de Grey was,as the 
Kdendar and history will tell you, the first 
President of the Institute, Hewas u states¬ 
man who in his time played many pans and a man 
who was so willing to gi ve To our Body the prestige f-r 
his name and the help of Ids personality that he held 
the presidential office to our great benefit and to his 
own honour for no least hum a quarter of a century. 

That is one reason why, gentlemen* though the 
Institute is S7 years of age T ! have only had a? pre¬ 
decessors in office. The other reason is that though 
two or Sometimes three years have been the normal 
spell of service, Sir William Tito alone of all the line 
was persuaded to come back to the chair for a second 
period of captivity after four years of freedom But 
in those da vs Titc was no longer an architect -he 
had retired; he retired at about 55 years of age : 
and his energies outside the Institute were devoted 
as a Bank Hi rector to Banking, an das a member of 
Parliament to thwarting theGothk tendencies of Sir 
Gilbert Scull, 

I do not propose to give here a history of HIV 27 
forerunners Out of the whole number I have per¬ 
sonally known 17, and there is mi reason in the na¬ 
ture of chronology why I should nut have known by 
sight several more In fact, there are architects in 
our midst, men of still active energy, who were bom 
before the first of our Presidents died. It is perhaps 


a curious fact that while my name is the 28th on The 
list my father's is the 14th. 

It is a happy and pleasant thought that out of my 
2 7 predecessors no fewer than S ate still very much 
alive K and among them 1 venture to reckon—if they 
will allow me to say so—some of myvery best friends. 
Our past Presidents form, thy ugh we may nut al¬ 
ways recognise the fact, a kind of House of Lords in 
their relationship to the Council. No one but a Pre¬ 
sident, or one who has beer closely associated with 
the duties of this chair, can know what the tempor¬ 
ary chief of. our brotherhood here ow es to the fact 
that he can lean at times of difficult)' on the strung 
support of those good men and true who have been 
Through the career before him, I give here no hint 
of dependence. A President must fight his own bat- 
ties or, if happily there are no battles, must at least 
steer his own course; but the post is one of a certain 
isolation T and the sense that there is at hand among a 
body of tried friends sympathy, counsel and advice, 
is a boon which no sound President can wisely dis¬ 
regard. 

Our procedure affords t to my mind, too linte op¬ 
portunity for the free acknowledgement of certain 
past services, I w ant , with your leave, to make such 
an opportunity for myself by saying a word about 
one or tw o friends of mine and of yours whose mod¬ 
esty will resent every word I say. 
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So one will ever adequately say of perhaps know 
how much modem architecture si* ji profession mvr$ 
to Sir Aston Webb. His Angularly happy persuml- 
ity, welcome in all hinds of society, crowned as it has 
bi-cn bv his appointment to I Ik- courtly post. of Pre¬ 
sident at the Academy* ha* wm for all Lis colleagues 
an horn wf for which wc may be always grateful, Sir 
Ernest George has emphasised as few others before 
ur since the gentleness—1 can think of no better or 
nobler word of a true urtbfs life. 11ms. C'nlcutt is 
a name that Isas meant to me virility of execution, 
strength! courage, ami not least, great friendliness. 
i u Stokes in Iris day we knew the force and tire h 
tire and force have in later years been dimmed by 
untimely ill-health we must never forget that it was 
his Albs back that bore the weight of the new birth 
of the Architectural Association, I think with pride 
of tilt fact that 1 sat a I his (literally) round table m 
Sm rev's (kite in the days when he chose to attri¬ 
bute to ihe collaboration of - tilers the great educa¬ 
tional movement of which lie himself was perhaps 
ihe real mainspring 

1 have mixed these metaphors, but they are better 
for the mixing. 

Sir Reginald Blomridd. an old personal friend, 
leas shown, :is few modern architects have shown, 
hu-w tile literary and historical care r can he success- 
fully linked with the practical and creative, Wc ow e 
him much for this, for in the first place, he has given 
the lie to the theory that such a combi nation is im¬ 
possible ; and secondly , he has done honour to our 
Institute by ihe respect in which Iris written word* 
are so widely held. 

Lasilv, among living men 1 - ome to Ernest New¬ 
ton and John William Simpson, 

Wi: tried at the end of tine war tu tell Ncvvum on a 
little script of parchment what wc thought of his work 
as President during the terrible subversion of our 
bvilrianon that our world went ihruugh. I hope it 
will always he remembered uf Newton that a man 
whose happiness consists, 1 believe,, in the creation 
of sonic ofthe tend crest and most Lraiupiil of domes¬ 
tic architecture >aid to himself. "‘Here is an e\ecp- 
tinml and perhaps uncongenial job ready for me to 
do. Ir is a call. I will answer it." 

Some of U5 know w ith w hat tael and grace, but at 
the same time with what infinite labour, and I sup- 
pose, fatigue, he bid hold of and carried through 
that heavy undertaking. 

John William Simp&on has made my own task an 
extremely difficult one. 1 Wits going to .say that he 


was a horn chairman, which indeed he is : but as lu- 
can also Ik j described as a bom administrator and a 
born after-dinner speaker a* well ay a born architect 
ami a born writer of humorous letters, 1 am in l 3 an¬ 
ger of calling up by my language a rather strange 
portrait of the infant Simpson in his cradle. Let it 
suffice to say that his rule of the Institute- 1 don't 
berime to use the word rule—was to my mind a 
very masterly exhibition of a ra nge of talents which 
not hy any mean* every good architect possesses;. 
His time was a difficult lime, and he surmounted 
his difficulties* facing odds nf ill-health with re¬ 
markable pluck, and with a skill which sets his suc¬ 
cessor tine of those examples which though inspir¬ 
ing are also terrify trig. 

I cannot refrain here from a lew personal words. 
It is difficult for me to tell you. my friends, with 
what emotion l occupy this chair. 1 can T t pretend 
to he among strangers. 1 have been an Institute 
man all my professional life, and most of )^u know 
me in a more or less personal w ay. Perhaps it is the 
vex y fact of my being so entirely at home in this 
room and among these familiar faces that gives me 
the sense uf anxious responsibility of which I ven¬ 
ture to speak- J have fell ever since i came within 
reach of the chair that others would fill the office 
better than myself* and l should never under any 
circumstances have done anything to encourage my 
chances of getting here unless indeed ordinary 
work for the Institute can be interpreted as encour¬ 
aging these chances, lint it wa* \hc dear wish ot 
some of you that 1 should he nominated, at id being 
elected I need not disguise from myself or from you 
the fact that lo be yt>ur President is an honour which 
no architect who believes in the brnihcrhond of Art 
can despise, I live, as it happens, a life of which ihe 
duties are sometimes complicated and numerous* 
My time-table is at times, like that uf all busy and 
happy men an outrage on the eight-hours day. Hut 
such as I am, I ain here to do as far as in me lies the 
duties you have laid upon me* sure that you will 
pardon the shortcomings which are certain to reveal 
themselves. With us every succeeding epoch is by 
i he very march oi rime more onerous than the past; 
but l have at least courage, .inti there is no courage 
like that af I he man who feels sure that he has 
friends about him, 

A mo n g i h e h a ppy j i h ms ts of t hat ruos i h ap j >y w ri te r 
St* Paul is* the expression p H * Wc upon whom the ends 
i if the world are cotne*” Those ends of the world 
come upime very generation in turn and would be mi- 
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bearable were h nut That the very ends arc after all 
'*nly beginnings'. We picture 'mnclvcs seated on the 
vcry prow uf [in»grcsd with .1 1 -ng wukc belli 1 id. Ru 1 
the prow is a prow, not a stern : ive are deaving the 
flashing waters of time, and so jar from beingai the 
last extremity of history we should think of on reel ve* 
as in mid? vc wage, or in a voyage less than half begun. 
I said that L b1 1 ieved in the brotherbood of arehilects. 
1 do. I believe not only in the bond that uni tes all of 
ns aa contemporaries, but equally in our jovful hon- 
Titre to the men < rf the past. A rid I: a vine got so far, 
may I say tlot I believe just as much and just as joy¬ 
fully in our union with the untold ages of architec¬ 
tural toilers who are to follow. Our duty towards 
them is amazing in its, force. 

Some of the aspects raf modem mrchitexture arc 
so remarkable that I want, with your leave, to devote 
the remaining minutes at my disposal to-night to 
some consideration of rhem. 

We aifthitccH arc set in the midst of critics ; the 
w hole world of intelligent opinion- to say nothing 
of the work! of unintelligent opinion — is perpetu¬ 
ally no the watch to offer us warning and advice. 
For the most part we pay but little heed to the ad¬ 
vice or the warning : we go on our way, we take our 
own course : we have our own courage, and if 
attacked we sometimes —but rarely—attempt n re¬ 
ply* What are the lines of our defence and what is 
our bulwark of justification ? Thisb a serious ques¬ 
tion. It deserves n serious answer. Can we give it ? 

Let 111c say at once that the answer is a difficult 
one to frame. Our coniidcncc is no yiur confidence, 
hut un what is it founded ? 

I venture to think that the very difficulty *'f our 
reply h based upon some qualities uf architecture 
which are nunc the less hup or taut because tltov are 
obscure. The obscurity is an obscurity inherent in 
the nature cif our art Itself. And If it remains an 
obscurity even to ourselves that is no proof of ignor¬ 
ance, still less of inefficiency, on our part, It is a 
proof rather of the great depth and lieight of a my*- 
story w hich of itself ennobles architecture, 

Look at the matter historically and sonic facts 
will emerge, 

Some of ns are old enough Oj have been fanned 111 
our youth by Hie later breaths of the Gothic revival* 
hi* easy to say that it broke like dawn with a gleam 
of sincerity upon a world whose darkness was getting 
rited of sham and pretence in architecture, Easv to 
^u\\ but quite untrue. When shall we any that the 
Gut hie revival began ? I -ike most decent architectural 


movements (and it v:as a decent one) its beginnings 
were graduated, but J suppose it would be safe to 
s&y, without worrying about sporadic surprises of 
early days* that it opened in 1S25. 

i h e great Gothic manifest a tion of the moment 
was Sr. Luke"s, Chelsea, I Jo not abuse St. Luke's. 
I admire it (in one of the senses of the word “ad¬ 
mire rp ) p but as far as truth and sincerity go 1 would 
just as soon have its contemporary’, the now de¬ 
stroyed Hanover Chapel hv our first Architect 
President CockerilL 

fit course, my comparison is rather unfair, h 
would be mure just to the Gothic worker? if I were 
lo take :i Jan. r and riper product of their movement. 
I might come cm to the Homes of Parliament, 
the foundation stone of which was bid in 1and 
set against h Barry’s classic wort. Enormously as I 
ret vrence tl e Palace uf W estnnnisitT t a gjpiii's effort 
which instead of being a giant s failure is a giant^ 
Triumph, [ cannot feel sure that as architecture 11 
li.^Si a truer claim than the works of the same de¬ 
signer in his Roman and Italian moods* 

1 lie fact h that the sincerity plea will not on its 
own carry the Gothic rev ival into heaven, and if by 
sincerity we mean common sense it is certain thai 
sincerity is no real criterion of art, 

h is true that quite early in the Gothic days pen- 
pEe began saying that the Gothic movement was the 
pathway of imth and that Sts mission was the extir¬ 
pation yd pretence. The penumbra of Ruskin was 
heralding Kuskin's approach, hut for us to say in 
these latter days that the battle was won- us far as 
it was woiv—because one style was righteousness 
and the other deceitful sin is in misunderstand not 
only the nature of Art but in particular the nature 
of architecture. 

1 he true strength of the Gothic revival lay in the 
tact that os it went on its way It eventually madVarchi* 
lecture unconscious; by which 1 do not mean ignqr- 
antn ►./ v r •••.* M 

ks impetus was that a f religion am! romance, its 
strength was not that i I the rejection uf a supposed 
false archaeology in favour of a reputed vernacular 
style. The archaeology ..f it was its nourishment in 
tivo senses, the llrst being that without search into 
the facts <>( the past no modern architect can achieve 
iuste, and the second that what \vc call archaeology 
h after all a nitre quarrying into the pit whence 
wc were digged. 

And this is one of the points I want leave to make 
to-night. W'e.talfe of archaeological study on thv 
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part of an architect as if it were a fumbling among 
dry bones. It is nothing of the kind, unless indeed 
it take the form nf a plunge intu the archives of 
some alien civilisation with which mir race has no 
blood affinity. 

Rut western Europe h ± small place and as his¬ 
tory during the Christian era es hut a tiny span. 

Do vve realise any of its that it we were to invite 
our direct ancestors as far back as the reign of 
Augustus to an evening party we could get them all 
into less than a quarter of thife room? Jf each of us 
were to follow the direct male line, inviting his father’s 
father, Ins fatherland so on,the whole company from 
the year nought to the year now would only be about 
sixty persons. 

The Renaissance is looked upon as n great revul¬ 
sion, hut the men of the Quattrocento were only 
forty-two generations oiT the golden age of Rome, 
and w e of to-day have only a score of ancestors be¬ 
tween ourselves and that glorious century that saw 
the building of Salisbury Cathedral. 

To-day history or archaeology, or for that matter 
the simple study of still standing stones, takes the 
place of the traditions of the mediaeval or prone- 
diaeval workshop, and if we are accused of unii- 
quarinnism in our study, or of archaism in our 
practice, let us answer boldly That the trust of a 
patriot in the past of his race is no freak of archae¬ 
ology but simply common piety in the Roman sense 
of the word. It is, in fact* respect for the traditions 
of our l ace. 

I should like to point here to a product of ilic 
Gothic revival—a by-product* it is true — which 
made not for good but for evil. Up to the firstquar- 
Ter <if last century every architect studied the classic 
rules* With the dawn of the Gothic fervour there 
came a sense that the old foundation* were being 
loosened* and before men came to realise that the 
new mediaevalism carried with it as great an obliga¬ 
tion to tvpe os the older classicism there broke nut 
a sense a perfectly reasonable sense — -that so long 
as an architect exercised his taste he couldn’t be 
acting amiss. With that sense came licence* and 
w ith licence a display of work, specially in our 
don streets between* let us say, JB50 ami 1875. 
which while it remains unbroken or un burnt will be 
a reproach upon our country. I said it was reason¬ 
able to let taste he the criterion. It was. But there 
is no lasie without knowledge* and I question if 
reason is in architecture a qualified judge. 1 am wil¬ 
ling to be misunderstood if I say that there are 


realms where reason i& not supreme. What is rea¬ 
son } 1 suppose it is civilisation's substitute for 
instinct ; and without i nstinct there Is no Art . 

But time advances. I have entered too big a sub¬ 
ject. Rather than leave it with a ragged edge 1 will 
ask You to let me express the rest of the train of 
thought in separate sentences, begging you not to 
think from their form that l regard them as epi¬ 
grams or aphorisms. 

Archaeology in architecture is not the 1 efuge of 
exhausted imagination : rather ri it The resource of 
a spirit of art which, seeking rest and finding none, 
returns home* 

The past is the mother’* milk of uur growth* 

The roots of architecture are important as its 
branches and are the conditioning causes of its imr 
fruit and flowers. 

White good manners are civilisation's device for 
the smoothing of intercourse between cunteinpora- 
riefi* tradition is civilisation's device lor the* till more 
important intercourse between the men of old and 
ourselves* between ourselves and the men to come. 
Let us never be guilty of a breach m our link be¬ 
tween future and past* 

If evil communication corrupt good manners, 
evil manners make corrupt communications. 

Finally, a bst thought. It seems a far-fetched 
one* but if you will consider it h it goes to the very 
heart of the matter. 

The most wonderful fact in modern architectural 
his tory is not the capture by America of classic archi¬ 
tecture but the capture by classic architecture of 
America, 

VOTE OF THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT 

LORD SUMNER OF 1BSTGNE. ill proposing a 
vote of thanks 10 the President for hta address, satd : 
,B My lord, ladies and gentlemen,—With your permis¬ 
sion, and by the direction of superior authotity 1 K have the 
pleasure and the honour of proposing a vote of thanks to 
the President- without hi a permission—for the address 
which he has Favoured us with, 1 hdievethat I owe this 
privilege to the fact that 1 have known him for over 
forty years. There maybe in this room, though 1 hardly 
think it possible* those who have known him as long. 
But at any rale, after knowing him all that time* and 
knowing many who have known him* I am prepared 10 
say ! have never known anybody who did not like him . 
(Applause)* And. though I have never heard him ad¬ 
dress A public audience before, 1 aim further prepared 10 
say 1 had no idea that he could at the same time charm 
and instruct a learned and popular audience. There 
is a flintier point, interesting to me, and not, pro- 
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bably, to undone else i we were both born in the 
*4 me city, ue are citizens uf tin mean city, the Ciiy 
of Manchester, adorned by two buildings which will, 
fur many ages, celebrate the dame of Waterhouse. 1 
did propose to have alluded further to the early yeans of 
ihe President, hut two circumstances are against it. 
One is, that the arrangement of your room suggests tu 
me the more familiar scene of a coroner's inquest ; 
and the other is that the anecdote which 1 hail —a vera¬ 
cious anecdote—I gave away before dinner to Sir 1 Icnty 
New holt, and I do not like to take It away from him. 
If I were like Sir Anthony Hawkins, who, as we have 
heard to-night, charmed thousands of readers for 
dozens of years, I should endeavour to invent an 
anecdote, hut 1 fear that I might he found out- I 
have been supposing that, in addition to the pleasure 
of meeting counticss geniuses- De i/Oraies and Inigo 
Joneses of the future—I should learn someth'ng of the 
a rt of are b b eet urc. 1 huve ait end ed wi l h th r greatest i u- 
terest to the Presidents address T which appeared to me 
to range over most subjects of literature and many sub¬ 
jects of an ; 1 heard disrespectful allusions to Sir Gil¬ 
bert Scott, and a somewhat patronising approval of St, 
Pan!, a definition uf reason without any reference to 
Relativity, and a reference to the late Mr. Ruskin, that 
gifted amateur, which tempts me to Tell you what 1 also 
think about architecture, Bin l heard less about archi¬ 
tecture than I expected ; it w m only towards the end of 
the address thus l heard an allusion to the Ionic column, 
and 1 then hoped I wm beginning to get on to serious 
ground, but a series of glittering epigrams concluded 
the address. 

” I have so nearly exhausted the time w hich, I think, 
must have been allowed me* and I am sure I am su near¬ 
ly on the point of baling e stums ted your patience, that 
1 am driven to take refuge in being serious. And I 
would like to make an appeal to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects during this Golden Period of the 
presidency of Mr, Waterhouse* to do something fur the 
education of people like myself* who would fain believe 
that under more favourable auspices they might have 
l>ccn architects too, but find themselves occupying no 
better position than that of atoms in that large nucleus, 
that large nebula indeed, to which architecture owes a 
great deal, and that is the body of clients. Among the 
many milestones of earlier years I remember two books 
which I read mnuivorously, and which proceed a pro¬ 
found ijnprt&sion on me—I daresay neither is remem¬ 
bered now. One was called lip English G&tltmm't 
House, by a mu whose name was, t think, Kerr, at any 
rate it was a Scotch name. It is a mos* fascinating hook 
for a boy t from which I learned much, and which made 
me interested iti l muses like Blenheim and Mint more, 
and I perceived that architecture, as depicted by Kerr, 
was very great art. The other was East la he s History 
of ike Gut foe Revival. Since then, 1 am afraid, I have 


got over the Gothic Revival, i have been to sec most of 
the buildings in London that Eastlake figured in hi^ 
book, arid found them not as good as 1 thought they 
were. Out those two books (probably very elementary 
ihmg*) I can testify did a great deal for me in giving me 
a profound interest in, 1 might almost any a profound 
passion, though sin unsatisfied passion for, the great 
itidjtera of architecture. Is it not possible for you to do 
something tn educate the general public: Here we are. 
walking about the streets of a great city, sometimes one 
city, sometimes another ; \w go to Paris, we go to 
Rome, and we wander about the Italian cities—we have 
even been to Gei man due?, hue we try to live it down, 
and all the lime we are seeing, at every moment of our 
walk* building* which are worthy of our intelligent and 
critical attention. About nine-tenths of them ought not 
to exist ; but if we can make up our minds why they 
might m>t TO exist, we have learned something. ^[ilL 
there b 4 large number of all ages and styles which .ire 
i he work of great men. which exhibit great qualities, 
and which, if one will pay attention to them, increase 
one's knowledge a* one goes about. One visits picture- 
galleries now and then, but one is seeing buildings ah 
the time. How is 11 that the great bulk of English man¬ 
kind knows and cares nothing whatever about architec¬ 
ture ? And it h of creat importance* because any one of 
tis might be Firn Commissioner of Public Works. In 
some eases the incumbent of thiit office is a person of 
whom we ure justly proud, l would urge upon any 
First Commissioner, even upon one of whom we arc 
most proud, to chasten himself by remembering that 
the office was once held by Mr, Ayrton, and architects 
should remember that any one of us may be chairman 
of some association* county council* or board of guard! 
ans, who require a suitable building to be erected far a 
particular purpose* and therefore should have some 
architectural taste. Can nothing be done to educate our 
inste ? Can nothing be done to make the ordinary mao, 
whose eye only requires educating, appreciate that* 
apart altogether from the moral side of architecture, 
that apart from archaeology and styles p there is the 
greatest possible satis fact inn to those who have to live 
among buildings in great cities if only their eyes can l>c 
educated to appreciate the value and importance of 
moss* of proportion* of light and shade, even of colour, 
of an interesting sky-line, the relation of buildings to 
their surroundings, and so forth, to get rid of the idea 
that as soon as you have erected a set of line buildings* 
the next thing to be done is to plant a tow of plane trees 
in front uf them, so that as little as possible can be seen 
of the buildings ; or, if it is in she country, after your 
building is completed, to plain ivy oil about it, to con¬ 
ceal it from the prying eye ? 

iJ I do not know how the Intelligence of the public is 
going to be reached. You may answer that perhaps it is 
first to be discovered. But we live in a democratic age. 
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Xo ait which is obliged, to express itself in gre^t anti 
costly buildings can thrive unless it educates its -I will 
isift say its mastery but it? pay-movers ; and I would 
like to utilise this opportunity 1 always like to utilire 
opportunities— by making this appeal to Mr. Water- 
house and this Institute, to do more than at present to 
teach the average stupid man, who is not a tool after all r 
hoiv much delight there is in even small and well-pro- 
portioned buildings, ami how much advantage in Lon¬ 
don can be obtained by destroying had buddings l ight 
and left, so tlla* pood ones may he .wen, and how much 
richer life would he, if the Presidents of the great Arts— 
of which 1 think there is none second to Architecture — 
wen* among our guides and leaders,” 

SIR HENRY "XEWBOl.T : My lords, ladies and 
gentlemen, it is with the greatest possible pleasure that 
I take the opportunity of seconding any vote of thanks 
to my r».|ii friend Mr. Waterhouse. At the same time, it 
cannot t-e denied (hat my predecessor has made the task 
as difficult a? he could. It would be one thing rir pro¬ 
pose a vote of 1 Hanks to an extraordinarily practised and 
well- balanced speaker who manage? to combine solid 
substance .pungent wit and delicate urbanity— the three 
grc.i ( l| ua Li ties of a speaker I i ke Mr. Wat er li w isr 1 1 ec a use 
one could say something about it ; but Lord Sumner t 
first of all b} that natural wit of w hich he is a master, 
iittd which makes him a difficult man to follow, and r 
secondly, by the iangle of mystifications and inaccura¬ 
cies with which he Has strewn his speech, has nude it 
very difficult to pass through the same gap in the hedge 
after him, 1 will touch upon one or two of these. 

1 heard, |u my astonish merit, the remark that there 
were probably no persona present in iliis room who bad 
known Mr. Waterhouse as long as Lord Sumner had, 
yet in the next breath he was mentioning Sir Anthony 
Hawkins, l>r. Mackail and myself. We all three of us 
were at Oxford at the same tunc as Lord Sumner and 
Mr. Waterhouse ; and if I may prc*s the matter still 
further I would remark that the first occasion on which 
I saw Lord Sumner was when he was walking, one after¬ 
noon, on the towing-path, anti someone remarked to 
me, ” That i? the nest President of the Union , 11 and im¬ 
mediately afterwards 1 saw the Balliol Eight go.by with 
Mr. Waterhouse as coxswain coaching it. 1 pass by the 
remainder of the inaccuracies. Hut there was one wire 
entanglement thrown in my way, which I must gel rid 
of. The anecdote presented to me by Lord Sumner was 
one for which He had iio further use himself, l think* so 
he passed it on to me, and left me to do what ! liked 
with it. But he t£ really dying to tell it lo anybody who 
would like to hear it, and 3 can only say* on his behalf, 
that if there is anybody in this, room who wishes to hear 
the true story of the Haiti nt barge, he has only to send 
a postcard to Lord Sumner tn-morm wand bewail receive 
a typewritten copy of the story from begifining to end, 

I will forgive Lord Sumner for bis wit, his ina ecu ra¬ 
ft 


cics and his obstacles, because I wan I to speak more 
seriously of Mr. Waterhouse. I have followed with 
great attention the extremely condensed and difficult 
discnurse which he delivered to-night, h w.ta difficult 
noE only because it was condensed, but also because ii 
was mterspcrscdVvithamusing anccdotc& H vv Inch di verted 
fine from the l bread of the argument, and mt the thread 
was not very easy to follow . Hut it U fi iljhjei me the im- 
prc?don that he had two ure.ii points eo make, and that 
be made them both. The first was the point about the 
brotherhood of the arts, the second was the point about 
time in d style. Those arc two matters which interest; 
me very much indeed, J need not he ashamed, as he has 
already let you into the secret, to '-peak of myself to¬ 
night as being here in the capacity of i poet. It is not a 
word 1 should naturally have applied to my tel I who 
would : Hut as the secret hm been told yuu, 1 will con¬ 
fess- toil. As a poet* I have a special interest in architec¬ 
ture, and in the two point? Mr .Waterhouse nude. There 
is no mere slight or superficial resemblance between 
poetry and architecture. The} both fulfil [he same 
function in human Life ; she) both can lake material 
from the common earth, mine rial which is concerned 
witli the uses of everyday lift, and both can, by crea¬ 
tion. transform it into something new p something of an 
entirely different kind. They have ihis in cornu mu, 
that they keep very closely indeed hoih in t he material 
and the nature of human life. Lord Simmer ha? already 
alluded to one of ihe wav? In which this hi true of Lirehi- 
lecture. It has been s:dd — or at any rate it will very 
shortly have been said- that the whole career of the 
typical successful Englishman may l>e expressed in ar¬ 
chitectural terms. During the first part of his life he is 
the 41 architect of his own fortune " ; during the second 
part of his life* if he has had luck* he is the fortune of his 
own architect, That, apparently, has happened to Lord 
Sumner. It is only one among many examples I could 
give you of the dose resemblance there is between 
poetry and architecture. Hut there is this great differ¬ 
ence : that the reward of the two i? very different. Sf 
you want to have your common daily life transmuted for 
you by a poet, you can have it done, ;md ai an exceed¬ 
ingly cheap rate. The King himself who* 1 believe, 
has it done as well as it can be done pays no more than 
£i$o a year for it, something like £j a week. I do not 
believe there is in lids room, nr even among the ac¬ 
quaintance of anyone in this room, a single architect of 
reputation who will work exclusively for any man for l 3 
a week. It will cost you more than that if you want 
ordinary bricks transformed into a house such as you 
would care to five in. But if you were lo give up archi¬ 
tecture from i hat point of view * it would he a great mis¬ 
take to give it up from toother. When l wbb young, it 
was considered to he, I w ilt not say a pan ot every one 1 * 
education, but it was a taste which was common to 
almost all persons of education, to understand, to care 
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about, to differential? and to hnd am about the archi¬ 
tecture which has at different Earner obtained in these 
islands. J do not notice thin tendency amongthe young 
of the present day. If I oiler them* when they tome to 
stay wilh me , the run of my books, 1 nmlce that the shelf 
on which my quite respectable collection of architec¬ 
tural vvorhj&ldndi ia tobilly neglected If] take ihem out 
to ace the sights of the neighbourhood, which consist^ as 
in any other pan of England, of castles and a cathed ral 
and old in an or buuscs, they look at them with a rather 
knowing air, and pitch upon their inci*hvcnic(u!Cs p and 
their general out-of-datertess. Tjjty dn not admire the 
Style, they do not know where it entnes from, they do 
not even know the name for it. That is, l think* a serious 
loss. It happened to me p not long ago—it has happened 
to me Continuously during rhe last two and a half vears 
—to he considering the education of this country so far 
as it is concerned with teaching English, and a witness 
who wanted to embarrass i nr asked me. in a tunc of sup¬ 
pressed in dig nation, what I thought of a Tripos paper 
in the English school at Cambridge, which seemed to 
expect a knowledge of architecture and other social con- 
ditto ils in England during a century when poetry was 
borne produced ; and he was astonished k when 1 en¬ 
tirely approved of such a paper and such questions. 1 
need not be afraid of confessing, licfnre this audience, 
that it appears to me that a knowledge of architecture is, 
or should lie. part of the equipment of every educated 
person in this country. 

And that brings me to the point concerning the 
brotherhood of art. 1 tun prepared not only to endorse 
everything your President said about that, but logo two 
steps further. 1 think nothing binds men more than a 
community of that pleasure which they draw from (he 
arts, t believe that it is more possible for a poet or a 
painter or a musician to sympathise with architecture 
than it is for him to sympathise with the butcher, the 
baker or the candlestick maker And 1 think it will *L 
way* he so. And it follows logically that if we wish, as 
we do wish, to be one homogeneous nation, the beat 
thing wl can do is to spread a knowledge of, a belief in, 
and & taste for the arts* And there is no art with which 
we could make u belter beginning than (he art of archi¬ 
tecture, fur it ts one which appeals on many sides simul¬ 
taneously. It is almost impossible to imagine even a 
Briton being so dense. so taken up with trivial affairs, 
that he does not know one hull ding from another 

The second step 1 would take is this ; We are trying 
to reconstruct a broken world. We have hitherto held it 
together by a balance of forces, forces united in one 
direction against those forces brought to bear upon us 
from an iiiher. The system is believed to have proved 
itself to be a rotten one ; we ate looking about far a fresh 
kind of eeittens. We cannot find that, surely t either in 
militarism or in commerce, which is itself a kind of war, 
nr in religion, which, ngain, divides men into two and 


seventy warring sects. There is no known common 
factor between men. I think, of a binding nature, 
except ;i love «f the tins. It is pussihie that among?! 
those, architecture may he proved to he one of the 
greatest for this purpose. It i> possible for even nation 
to have its own architeeiure and yet to admire that of 
every other fiat tun, and in share wish them all the enthu¬ 
siasm for the most primed] of ah arcs. During the late 
war there was no episode which so united the whole of 
Christendom in indignation its the outraged feeling 
caused by the destruction of the Cathedral of Rhelms- 
It is conceivable, of ...*urse> that ms hone*! lurd-beuded 
soldier may have felt honestly convinced that the des- 
Tnscti on of that cathedra I was nece*san lor military pur¬ 
poses. 1 do not believe it* of course, but fur Hie ke >■:" 
charity, I will take ii so, Jim what wit a far more -ic.u- 
ficant was that a Prussian (J fa vers well known, a noble, 
family who had himself attained to the rank of General 
in the Army, defended, in an article applauded all over 
German), the destruction of ibai Cathedral, because 
any act which tended to discourage or discomfort the 
enemies of his country was a right ad. a moral act, a 
brave act. Bi And," he concluded. " when the French 
have submitted iu us, we will build them a far better 
cathedral in the modern German style." S 
do not think—and 1 say it with all subnet) 1 dn not 
think that even the savage feelings that derided on the 
sinking of the Lusifama really touched a moral depth so 
profound os that last remark : it touches the very bot¬ 
tom of bad art, and it h f in a sense* as bail m anything in 
human nature. 

The second of Mr* Waterhouse's points wm con¬ 
cerned with time and style; and here even the very 
humblest of poets cannot hut be grateful to him. 1 
have spent ten or fifteen years past in speculations on 
the nature of time, and also the nature of style ; and Mr. 
Waterhouse 1 * remarks are*o singularly like some of rhe 
conclusion* to w hich 1 came* that I find myself wonder- 
tug, in the terms of the old problem as to which came 
first, the hen or the egg. whether I was really the ben, 
and whether one or two of Mr. Waterhouse r s remarks 
were not eggs which he, so En speak, stole from my sit¬ 
ting, or whether he was the lien and 1 had been borrow¬ 
ing eggs from underneath him. It does mi very much 
matter ; the eggs are there, and I am sure They are very 
prolific ones. If we try. a* I have often tried, to rid our¬ 
selves of ideas of space and time, we shall* I think, come 
to certain conclusions which hear very closely on mat¬ 
ters of n+L Wc shall think, a? my late friend Andrew 
Lang v as fond of -aping* wc shall think of ouches in a 
future stoic when vve a rr delivered from thi* necessity of 
placing ourselves aomewhen: in the rime senes nr of dc- 
fining ourselves by some kind of spatial framework, as 
looking upon the whole Universe* of all ages* as a kind 
of picture book of the Universe. In that picture book 
we shall see that, as Mr. Waterhouse said, there is no 
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such thing us a difference between generations ; we shall 
as emt contemporaries nm only all the architect* and 
putts in the paftl, but those of the future to the end ot 
time, and everything that was beautiful in its 
i mi versa! and not in its particular form. And this is 
\try important, because when you have to judge of your 
own work, or other people^, when you have to consider 
whether U is really a blow for freedom which you are 
striking or whether it is only an insane desire for eccen¬ 
tricity which you are gratifying, you have this to go by. 
Picture 10 yourself the process of architecture in the 
ages, ami see that it all proceeds from one set of general 
ideas, general principles to which every great building 
which has ever been butt, fundamentally and in its 
proper Order, belongs. In the same way, every great 
utterance of poets, in whatever language, has always 
belonged to tlit same realm of art. Now fook at the 
modern building, or the modern poem which professes 
to have escaped, or to have delivered itself From all re¬ 
strictions of style, all tradition Is it really a descendant 
of that which has gone before, however different } Or 
is it, however taking for the moment, however satis¬ 
fying to its creator* something which is totally, wilfully, 
unrelated ? If it is wilfully unrelated* it is impossible 
that it should have any real existence in the picture 
book* which contain* nothing but uni versa Is. The re¬ 
sult wilt be that the eccentric will necessarily l?e wiped 
out; there will be nothing left of him. he will be found 
co have been merely occupying the time of his contem¬ 
poraries with what is purely irrelevant. This may, or 
may not* be, to you a pressing question. I gather from 
the President's remarks that, in some ways, it is. It 
certainly is in the mailer of poetry, i have, for twenty 
years, Seen preaching that every poet should be al¬ 
lowed to express himself in the manner natural to him. 
because only in that way can he achieve the sincerity 
of style which alone can produce great work. But a 
certain number of people seem bent upon creating 
something which U not the expression of anything hut 
a desire For sensation : it has neither reason nor in¬ 
stinct. I am as certain tluit it will cease to exist as I 
am certain that buildings put up in the City between 
1850 and 1875. which Mr* Waterhouse mentioned 
to-night, will eventually Im? blown down or burned, 
either by someone here or by those we shall inspire to do 
what we do not like to do ourselves* They will ^t>. I am 
extremely grateful to Mr. Waterhouse for having said 
niic more word which will help them to go, I believe, 
with him, that there is a simultaneity, a rimelessncss. in 
all an, and that only that which has timeleesnc$s can 
endure, 

I offer tny congratulations to you and ytmr President, 
rind ask you to thank him for Ins address. 

The vote was put by Mr, Keen, and carried by uc* 
clamation. 

THE PRESIDENT; My lords and gentlemen, 1 
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thank vou very heartily for the kind way in which you 
have received my address. 1 cannotihonestlysay I regret 
having given it/because it led to the two excellent dis¬ 
burse* which followed it, by my two friends Lord 
Sumner and Sir Henry NewboU, 

Civic Survey Diagrams 

It may interest members of the Institute to know that 
during the last three monihs the Civic Survey Diagrams 
which were prepared during rive war have found their 
final destination. It will Ik remembered that the 
schemes wen organised in three area*, distributed as 
follows : Greater London t Sout h- Ha? r Lancashire and 
South Yorkshire. The London Countj Council were 
offered, and have accepted, the Diagrams of Greater 
London, hut the Council were not ahfc to -oii>eni to 
the suggestion of the Civic Survey Joint Committee 
that I he information which the diagram. convey should 
he kept up to date, stating lhal M the Cminrii di es not 
see its way, in present conditions to give any under- 
taking to complete or continue the work,'* The Council 
agree to the condition that the diagrams "shall be 
available for inspection by the officials of any Govern¬ 
ment Deportment or Local Authority to whom they be 
oi interest/* and iT that facilities for consulting the dia¬ 
grams shah be afforded to any member of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects." A complete catalogued 
schedule of the diagrams has also been sent to the Coun¬ 
cil, The diagrams of the South Yorkshire am arc now 
in the possession of the City Corporation of Leeds, and 
the South Lancashire diagrams deposited with the 
Manchester and District Joint Town Planning Advisory 
Committee, who passed the following resolution 
H Thai the very best thanks of this Committee be given 
to the various associations responsible for the prepara¬ 
tion of the Civic Survey of South-East Lancashire for 
their wn valuable gift to this Committee of the plans* 
diagrams and reports of such survey/ 


THE PRINT Eo/WALES AND THE INSTITUTE. 

The diploma of Honorary Fellowship has just 
been presented to His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Walts at St. James 1 ;* Palace. The document is beau¬ 
tifully engrossed on parchment by Mr Graily 
Hewitt, and the seal of the Royal Institute is 
attached to the document. 

SESSIONAL PAPERS, 

At the next Sessional Meeting of the Institute,, on 
the aiftt November. M r, G, 1 J Widdcm^ will read a 
paper cm “ School Design/' 

Members are rci|ite*ied to note that Mr. T, E, 
CoHcutl (Past President) will read a paper at the 
Meeting on the tgth December on " Modern Methods 
of Architectural Education. 11 



Byzantine Architecture and the Work of the 
Byzantine Research and Publication Fund 

With Special Rlitkfnce to thk Curnm op Ouk Lady of the Hi smm Gates in Pares 


T HE work of I lie Byzantine Research and 
Publication Fund deserves to he widely 
known. Its Committee has produced mate¬ 
rial which in selection and manner of presentation 
is wholly admirable. Beginning in 1910 with the 
Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem, by Messrs. 
Harvey, Lethabyy Dalton, Cruso T and Dr. Head- 
bin * the Fund produced in 1913 the Church of 
Santa Eircne at Constantinople* by Mr. \Y. S. 
George, Dr. Van Mi Bingen* and Mr. A. M. Wood¬ 
ward, t Its latest publication is the Church of Gut 
Lady of the Hundred Gates in Paros, b\ Messrs. 
H, II, Jewell and f". \W Tlasluck.J "Phi- two great 
churches first published are type structures of 
world interest. The church at Bethlehem Ls 
perhaps ill? central basilican building of the whole 
By Lntiue achievement; Santa Eirene is a two- 
domed basilica, which had a far-reaching influence 
uii later architecture in the West, echoed in Si. 
Anthony at Padua and in our own Westminster 
Cathedral. 

The church at Paros has been marked down by 
English scholars and architects for many years. 
More than one Director of the British School at 
Athens has had his eye on it since 1900* but the 
honour of its publication has no tv fallen to the By¬ 
zantine Fund. Mr, R. W. S, Weir, the authors, and 
the Fund generally deserve sincere congratulations 
On the fact 

The church has exceptional interest for an island 
line, both fur its considerable size and for its sixth- 
ccutury date. The great output of Byzantine 
churches in Greek lands came in the eleventh 
century, and there are very few that can claim 
the privilege of belonging tu the great Juitini- 
anirte period. At ParosJaa at St. Titus at Gor- 
tyna in Crete,!! wc find simplicity and largeness of 
planning, if at the sacrifice of the security of hand¬ 
ling and greater complication in arrangement of the 


* B. T. B.iiftford* 35s. ncc 
Oxford UniA'crjitv' £1 ii. nrf, 

MncmiHftii and Cfo,, Ltd., n>^o, $<?s> net. 

The Fund i* al*u responsible fbr |J4per* on ilu; churchts of 
Wtslcm Muni (Ramm IViiquuir, Animii] B.S A- H}q8-9) f smi 
on [tAlum Armour from Chalctn (C. Ffoulkfr and H. Tnqunir. 
ArtJmvlapAi hjiiL 
3 Sec plan. Fitf. 1 . 

i Set ikrldi plan, Fig, 2, ¥ ram a survey by lh& wrI er . 


Inter churches outside of Constantinople, there are 
certain condition* th;*i art- common to the two early 
island churches. Both are markedly cruciform but 
only approximate tn the true Greek crem form ; 
both arc probably sixth century 4 ; both are pru- 
bably unique, and in tins respect the Cretan church, 
though unfurtunatd} only a ruin, may be the more 
remarkable of the rv .« The lateral HenticycIcA in ir- 
sanctuary and the stone technique of its structure 
arc unusual in Byzantine work. 

The general impression of the Paros plan is strik¬ 
ing, It is a fine example nf a cruciform arrangement, 
but closer examination shows some curiously loose 
elements, resulting rrnm the fact that the enclosing 
walls have no real connection with the structural 
lines of the church proper, an unusual arrange¬ 
ment in a church of this importance, It is true that 
the general proportions recall St. Mark s, Venice, as 
Mr. Jewell mentions in his very interesting state¬ 
ment on the dating nf the church ; but St. Marks 
is a much more organically constructed plan than 
Paros: pier reads to wall throughout, and there is no 
looseness in its compactly built framework; almost 
invariably, Byzantine churches of any tvpc show a 
similar compactness. 

Speaking without personal knowledge of the 
actual evidence of the structure, and wkh sill defer¬ 
ence to Mr. Jewell r it does not appear to the writer 
that there is the germ of a preconceived basilican 
plan in the Paros church. The whole arrangement 
seems to show a deliberate intention to built the 
church as .t cross, using the south and west sides of 
the old church a£ a starting point. This intention is 
fully recognised by Mr. Jewell, in dealing with the 
facts of the structure. The greater parts of both the 
nanhex and the south wall of the Old Church are in¬ 
corporated in the Great Church. By thus getting a 
starting point for the Bcma (sanctuary) of the latter, 
the position of the north-eastern pier of its crossing 
inevitably followed. The desirability uf full com¬ 
munication between the two churches explains the 
north transept of rhe gTeat church and sets the cruci¬ 
form type of plan completely. The general loose- 

* Ntu. however* if uv Jiccept Or. FrvsbJactdV theory, quoted 
by Mr. tliEluct* thxi Hie three-arae plan fa never found so early 
Q» ill* sixth century ; but St. Titus is nq| t strictly speaking 
trhpiiiilnL 
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ness. of structure in the planning might be accounted 
for by inexperience, and the superficial acquaint¬ 
ance of the island builders with the great type plans, 
which led, nevertheless to some very interesting 
minor developments. 

The Diacanicun is- un generally typical carl) By- 
zantine lines, and the southern piers of the south 
transept more or less follow through from it. 

The ambulatory round these piers (to conform 
with a similar arrangement in the north transept 
conditioned by the position of the Old Church) is in 
itself a marked departure from the basilican ar¬ 
rangement, and this departure is still further em¬ 
phasised In the aisles of the nave. The external walls 
of these aisles are quite unrelated to the structural 
lines of the transepts and eastern portion, 'The nar- 
thex — a remarkably fine feature at Paros — follows 
the nave. 

The systems of columns carry in g arcades and gal¬ 
leries t in their relation to the greater elements of the 
structure, assist very largely the final impression of 
consistency ami orderliness, while stamping the 
plan as sixth-century work. The vistas in the nave 
aisles, looking east, are very cleverly worked out* 
There has been a considerable amount of later 
budding. Piers anti walls were strengthened and 
new piers added in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen¬ 
turies. This is not surprising,^ the plan was origi¬ 
nally on the slight side ; and the additions, though 
interfering with the original intention, may be wel¬ 
comed as preserving the struct tire. 

The accessories at Paros are precious and rare. 
The Tconmtmis (chancel screen) has indeed many 
hie elements, but the ciborium ia, as stated, unique 
in Greece. In Hie ciborium and the tiers of seats in 
the apse we see the prototypes of later Italian work 
of the kind* 

The system of galleries was very perfect and com¬ 
plete. On great least. days, such a church as this 
with its galleries crowded with women, must have 
presented a remarkable sight- The in cense t the 
elaborate vestments and repetitive intoning of the 
ecclesiastics, would assist in conveying the mihi- 
Eastern impression which is the keynote of the 
Orthodox Church and of Byzantine architecture, 
1 n it wc find the real bridge bet ween East and West, 
The Old Church at Paro$, ascribed to the fifth 
century, has already been mentioned, It fits snugly 
into the north-eastern corner of the Great Church. 
The whole central group of buildings consists of 
the two churches and the Baptistery, also of sixth- 


century date, which is built on in the south transept 
of the Great Church. Both the Old Church and the 
Baptistery are basilican (the Baptistery being a true 
domed basilica), with apses facing east. A direct 
door from the south transept of the Great Church to 
the Baptistery was cut through in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, doubtless for quick communication between 
the well and the font. 

The churches were surrounded by an toclosure 
of later date containing a targe atrium and sunk gar¬ 
dens on the west and a burial ground on the north- 
cast, Built round the inside of the three western 
walk are two tiers of cells and dwelling rooms* 
which must have accommodated a large and impor¬ 
tant community, These rooms are separated from 
the gardens by a cloister with a gallery over. All of 
these constructions date hom the fifteenth, six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth centuries* 

The elevations of the Great Church show consid¬ 
erable accretion* in fifteenth and sixteenth century 
times* All the main thrust abutments, except where 
secured by Baptistery and Old Church, were 
strengthened* These factors, being mostly low- 
down, do not detract from the general character nf 
the elevations, except at the west end. The cast 
and south walk, except the buttresses of the great 
apse, are generally as in the sixth century, but the 
pointed form of the dome i> work of a later dale. As 
in the majority of Byzantine buildings, there h Utile 
exterior appeal except that of direct structure, again 
of a semi-Eastern kind ; but ir must be home in 
mind that the ground at the east end is now some 
i ^ feet above the nave door, so that the original im¬ 
pression must have gained greatly hy the additional 
height- Internally, the vistas must have been sur¬ 
prisingly beautiful before the later piers were built. 
In architectural detail, the arcades of the transepts 
of the Great Church and the font and narthex de- 
taiIs of the Baptistery are of most imerest. The very 
pronounced Greek detail of the centra] door to the 
nart hex of the Baptistery is notable. The details 
generally, though not very remarkable* arc sugges¬ 
tive and interesting. 

The presentment of the material is generally -jiis- 
hictory and dues great credit to the authors. Many 
of Mr. Jr well's drawing* are models of tlu-ir kind* 
and all the stnall^icale renderings aie sufficiently 
illustrative of the characteristics of the buildings. 
The isometric view of the churches on their origi¬ 
nal state is a particularly valuable drawing. We see. 
of course, in this drawing, and in many others, the 
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plan of the two churches. 

Ai-TrtfJfiffil fr* i t»' 'ftr UjuunJirut lisnareh Fund. 
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influence of the pioneer, the great Schultz and 
Barnsley book on St. Lute at Sliris.' 

The Committee ot the Fund were fortunate in 
securing the incisive scholarship of the late Mr. l r - 
w. Hflsluck for the preliminary historical account, 
'('his is marked by the wide range of learning and 
real knowledge of tbit East which makes his loss, at a 
com para lively early age, so great. Mr. Hasluck also 
contributed the account of the inscriptions and 
added several valuable notes in the architectural 
description. Mr. Jewell's treatment of this is n 
closely reasoned and use till piece of research ; in¬ 
deed, the reasoning is so close that the i Must rations 



Cuvacit or St. Thus at GofmfSA, Caere. 
Gro(r(M# ftn< 


do not in all cases hear out the description*. Thus, 
me two sections in Fig, n and the mouldings on 
Plate 14 are not fullv explanatory, while some of the 
details in Fig. 13 might have been rendered to a 
larger scale. There appears to be no mention in the 
letterpress ot the north aisle windows on the ground 
plan of the Small (Old) Church. These, however, 
are not very serious flaws in what is undoubtedly, on 
the whole, an exceptionally fine publication of a 
piece of architectural research. 

The Taros church confirms an important aspect 
of structure which lies at the root of all true Byzan¬ 
tine architecture—the value of the beam. Spatial 

* Cr. 


effects arc gained as listed by domical forms, but the 
trabcated character of all accessory work is so 
strongly marked that the Total result is a siationary 
quality which is quite different fn-m tin ideal that 
lies behind the later media . I architecture of the 
West ; as can he seen must clearly al Paros in the 
isometric view of Plate *). It is perhaps this fusion 
of the Classic Greek spirit with huge and simple 
domical forms which gives Byzantine architecture 
its most distinctive characteristic. There issn much 
in it. after all. that a Classic Greek would have dnnv, 
that Greeks in fact must have done, and did ; hut 
ihe Huai impression is semi-Eastern nevertheless, 
just as Roman Syria, in a different wav, is semi- 
Eastern, To the modems of the west, Bystantint- 
stands as the great transitional style which :» in sep¬ 
arably associated with the Christianity of 1 he (Irthu- 
dox Church. Thhodohe Fyfe. 


Iron Portland Cement 

‘The President having nominated me to represent the 
Institute at a Conference which has been recently held 
to consider whether it is- desirable (hat the British En¬ 
gineering Standards Association should pre pan: a British 

Standard Specification fur "Iron Portland L’t-rnem." and 
having attended the Conference ami heard various 
opinions from persons who have devoted much valu¬ 
able time to the consideration of this material. 1 wntc 
this note in the hope that it may 1 >c of interest to »» 
„f imr members who are users of Portland cement, and 
who hove not hat! the particular material under con¬ 
sideration brought before them. 

Not living an “ expert " in Portland cement, up 
remarks must necessarily be of a general character, and 
I can only deal with the subject from an architect - or 
perhaps should ! s,iy 3 layman’s point of view. 

\\'c ail know that " Portland cement " is a mixture of 
lime and day burnt and ground, the mixture varying in 
proportions which depend on the constituent*. and then 
treated in various ways—the result being a matt-rial 
a grey colour, fine, heavy, ami T considerable strength. 

j( (van not, as far as 1 know, origin ally made nr Tort- 
Jjjul so perhaps the name may he a fancy one, but ii 
is generally perhaps all oyer the world taken to mean 
one of the common materials used ill building and en¬ 
gineering works, and its use has considerably increased, 
due to the advent of 11 nan forced Loncix-ie." Its cost 
has abo increased. With this l think most people will 
agree, and so we leave our old and trusted friend. 

The new materia! " Iron Portland cement f ’ is, 1 
imagine, of German origin, and, as far os t understand 
jt. is a true Portland cement w-ith a certain tumuim <>l 
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blast furnace slag added—the proportHm of the hitter 
not exceeding jo per cent. Il L claimed that the resul¬ 
tant material re quite as good as " Portland ri cement, 
and as blast furnace s\^ ls at present a waste product, 
the so- l- idled iron Portland cement should be cheaper, 
which re very much to he desired in these days when the 
high ■ >j>i of all building material is against work being 
carried out. 

1 i the chemist, and Portland cement expert, must he 
left the work of protecting the user frotn an inferior 
and unreliable building material, and to them the ways 
and means of how [his Ls to be accomplished may safely 
be left, as between them the manufacture of Portland 
cement Inis been brought to such perfection that little 
more can be desired. 

To me the name fc " Iron Portland cement lh is an un¬ 
fortunate one, and it is to be hoped that the committee 
which, it is tinderatood, will ultimately lie set up as u 
result of this Conference to deal with the matter will 
find some term more suitable for the new material, 

l use the term *' new material pp as it is new to me, 
but it has, ! understand, been manufactured and used 
in Scotland for ^mc years with very satisfactory re¬ 
sults. 

My main object in writing to the Journal is to irek 
members of the R.LILA. who have nsvd * 4 Iron Port¬ 
land cement ” to give their experience in the Journal 
for the benefit of those members who are not so well in- 
formed; only in this, way can information be distributed 
far i he bene lit of all concerned. 

The followingia a definition of Iron Portland cement 
by an expert authority : — 

" l ' Iron Portland cement * is an intimate mixture of 
finely ground limestone and basic blast furnace slag 
made imo Portland cement, and granulated blast fur¬ 
nace shtg T the mixture containing not lt^ than 70 prr 
cent, of the former, and not more than 30 per cent, of 
the latter/" 

In conrlubiors, I think the Editor will welcome con- 
Lnbutmns on ilie subject T it being cf smerest on the 
technical side of building, concerning which ul- find so 
listle in onr JOURNAL. 

.Max Clarke [JA], 

BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS, 

The British School at Athens have just published 
the Report of tlieir last session l [qzo-sqn). li is a 
matter of regret that in consequence of the serious 
fitiandaf position uf the at the opening uf the 

nessioiL the Committee were compelled to suspend 
the publication id the Annual. The School„however, 
was able to corn inue excavations at Myecnic and 
Uitsona, and Mr Casson conducted a trial excavation 
ai Cluuniiirea in Macedonia with funds provided b\ 
the British Association. During [be next session it is 
proposed to continue the work at Myc^nse. 


Reviews 

THE SOCIETY FOR SHF PROTECTION OF 

AN'CIEN f Bl M JjlXGS. 

The 1921 Report of the Society far the Protection ot 
Ancient Buildings appears at an opportune moment and 
as an attractive variation upon the ordinary record of 
current architectural events. Indeed the delightful in¬ 
terest of ire contents gives to the reading of the report, 
in these times of depression, the suggestion of a lone- 
poem rendered in tasteful orchestration by a band ol 
skilled imiSsc.iu.TiS. 

Following the lio failing statement of ibe Morris argu^ 
me in, the li^iu !i L -r is led through a 1 bought ful introduc¬ 
tion to the general subject matter. But the key ■> set by 
a charming speech delivered by Miss Lena Aslivvdl 
jSlc Annual Meeting of the Society. The theme de¬ 
veloped by this accomplished Indy serves to remind us 
of the national heritage of our ancient building and oi 
the necessity to preserve them. 

One limtiis w.ih rapt attention to the melodious red - 
til of the p.L^t ycark ncbieYemcnfs. of the Society, Tliia 
Con1prises u I■ 1 ng st*>ry of harmonion* e 1 Fori, not hinitv l! 
to the upkeep of cedes Lassie jJ structures, hut embracing 
housetd, market halls, cottages, and the like, the effect oi 
which is lu secure the traditional prefer vat Urn of works 
representative of all phases of English life. S ite theme, 
however, is not destined to proceed upon the usual lilies 
identified with the Society - # history. Lor we are met by .1 
sudden experiment in orchestration—the desire to 
assume unfamiliar flexibility in its established princi¬ 
ples. I lore, on pages 17, 33 and 3.4, the report act nail} 
condones the evife nf wholesale repair, While still de¬ 
ploring " resiursttiuriT we are asked to be tolerant in 
regarding the practice of undertaking repairs which arc 
not necessary at the moment, but which may be anti¬ 
cipated and executed because of the existence of expen¬ 
sive scaffolding- This is dangerous advice and liabiu 10 
lead to extravagances against which the Society has 
fought siincc its inccpiinn. 

The report then proceed* to the extreme bending 
liniment in approving the operations tit the Office of 
Works in its reparation of ancient structures-. The 
Committee is well aware of the actual detail* of that 
I depart im-ni's repairs at Riev.mk Abbey, yet uitcre no 
natc 0F warning nn [ 1 1 v u >e 0 f ferro-coiterete. Visit l 11 c 
to this- and to other more famous ruins will be 
familiar with the practice of concealing fcmi-concrete 
beam* in tlie thickness of the walls of these liirte- 
Imilt ruins. 

If there Is one detail of which the members of the 
Society have experience it re die behaviour of wrought 
iron in aid walks, yet the Committee lure not thought it 
expedient to question its use m these otlui,a T repairs, 
'khe position of heavily reinforced beams j| Kiev .mix 
is such ire to cause serious apprehension not only an 
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account of the risk of disintegrating the old work, but 
on account nf the Fact that when the time comes for re¬ 
pairing these hidden ferro-cen Crete members the opera¬ 
tion will he impossible with out great disturbance to the 
original work. 

It is more than ever desirable that a documentary 
record of repairs should be kept for all future reference 
in order, for example, that these hidden mysteries may 
be located and that such features, as steel purlins cased 
in oak to imitate solid timber members„ mav he watched. 

While it is satisfactory therefore to note the change 
in the Society’s outlook, it is disquieting to find it sup¬ 
porting wholesale antic [paled repair and the n&e of un¬ 
tried and doubtful processes. 

No two problems in repair are alike, yet it is a matter 
of regret to observe that the Office of Works should 
persistently apply modern engineering methods and 
materials to these ancient lime-built structures. 

It has long been hoped by many that the official 
treatment of old buildings in this country should differ 
from Continental practice ^ there are signs that the 
reverse may he feared. The concluding movement of 
the Society's annual report proceeds through a splendid 
scries of delightful subjects, submitted to the care of 
Mr. Weir and other soloists, to a finale set ill a minor 
key deploring the demolition of a Wren brick house at 
Wolverhampton, Tim important place, one of the few 
remaining old buddings m the town, was removed in 
make way for a technical school. It should he recorded 
that the Art Committee of the R.I.R.A. made a great 
effort to save the building. 

Plans were prepared at great pains to show that its 
removal was unnecessary, and indeed ihai it made an 
efficient central feature in the school plan. 

W* A. Forsyth [K]. 

SCHOOL DESIGN IN SWITZERLAND. 

Ltf Ntivt'tifei Cmutrutliom Scokriref ir SuUH : i/u/ej /Vj- 
mtnr£i, Secaridaim, Sfllin <te Gymnmiii}ur t Hygiene, 
ratien t flf. /W Ilrrtry Btiurfin, jhchilttU. La. 4^. Grnn'a 
mui /Wij* 1917. tto fr- iSiwr}* EZi&rainV Kttmfig, 
Librtrifr rfr f'lmtilKl, 4 rug tfa mtmi B ITfrtrtw.J 

Those of us who have had the pleasure of reading 
such works as Ln Constructions Stalmws rn Sidur at id 
I ilfos ct Matsons t/r Compagnt en Suhir will feel 
assured that any work coming from liie pen of Mon¬ 
sieur Henry Baudin is thorough, and as such worthy of 
study, and in holding this assurance we shall not be 
disappointed ; for the work in question is treated from 
every standpoint in a masterly manner. It is excellently 
produced, dearly printed, copiously illustrated, and in 
an interesting manner the author deiih with the educa¬ 
tional system of the Republic which has brought about 
the 101 fine buildings detailed by Monsieur Dauditi in 
bis work. 

The perusal of this work has once again rained a 
thought which is worthy of repetition* 


I have had the honour of reviewing many books on 
school planning* and 1 Have often wandered that some 
one has not provided a scries of notes, dealing with the 
plans and elevations, in which b set out the differences 
as existing between English schools and th**$e of the 
various continental powers, True it as (Slat we have the 
very fine work of the Architect to the Board of Educa¬ 
tion and other works which have been published from 
time to lime ; but I have no recollection of any book 
which docs more than give- -may 1 term it so ?— 
methods of planning, giving by waj of example illus¬ 
trations of existing buildings without explaining why it 
is that the educational authorities nf such lands as the 
one wc are dealing with consider ii best to treat, sijf 
for instance, the gymnasium as we find it treated m 
many schools, and r further, the reason fur utilising the 
corridor as for cloaks instead of the separate system as 
with us. 

Space will not permit of my dealing with details in 
any great length or with a subject which is yearly 
becoming of more and more importance. Suffice it to 
say that it is evident from the work before me, ami 
the examples illustrated, that the Republic of Switzer¬ 
land recognise that by providing well planned, well 
lighted, warmed and ventilated buildings, they are 
doing one of the greatest services to the State that is 
possible on the part of any Government* 

One cannot fail to be impressed with the genuine 
endeavour lu provide the best possible for the children 
of the Sand. The style is, of course, to a great extent 
national, with a certain amount of Sou them-Germany 
feeling incorporated ; but it i* when one comes ro the 
minor detail?—the bash, the corridor the frieze* the 
fountain* and other things, ihul one sees how much this 
little nation considers it necessity to provide for all 
essentials and nr form and colour in a tasteful way. For 
the truth of this statement one has only to examine tht 
work under consideration - There is no doubt tbai the 
school of Switzerland is provided with a wealth uf detail 
quite unknown in onr buildings. Every school* large 
and small* in town or en unity, appears to contain some 
ft ai ure of i nt crest .1 ni I art h\\ c me ri l. The t re at rn cn [ of 
the interiors is almost without exception fraught with 
care and thought, and in many cases must be most de¬ 
lightful to contemplate. Monsieur Hamlin's 1 realise 
opens wnth a chapter,excellently ilEu^tratcd.dealirig with 
the school type, the position of the budding on the site, 
and the a&pectjdlo wing which the author deals with the 
plan and its many essentials, such as corridor and cloak¬ 
room, offices, bath and fountains, finally dealing with 
accom modal ion per school and per classroom, giving a 
tabic vvcl I worthy of consi derail on * O ver an d above such 
matters the book is copiously illustrated, with examples 
of tnvm schools, country school*, subsidiary buildings 
such as the gymnasium, ihc laboratory, the covered 
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pbygroiintl, etc., tD|jeth«r with lot rriD5t tFunmug ex¬ 
amples of the frieze, the fountain, .md other detail The 
work has been produced by the Ateliers Alar Geneve, 
which is to he congratulated upon a charming hook, 
worthy of the shelves of any library. 

A. llEnoisi Rva h Tenison [F-]- 

REINFORCED CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION* Part II. 
tend Edit ion ). By M- T* CanUlL L*jttd$n : E. and F. W Spttn, 

Ltd. 192L 

This volume supplements the marc elementary trea¬ 
tise already published as Pari L, and purports to deal 
with &U types uf structures for which reinforced con¬ 
crete h at present generally employed." Some forms 
1 hat are fairly common ha ve* however, been passed over; 
and amongst others it is noticeable that domes have 
scaped attention though a domed building is illus- 
!rated under the heading of r " Roofs." The practice of 
giving many worked-oul examples which the author has 
adopted is one lhal has ^reat advantage?- m enabling a 
student to grasp the modus Cpcnmii to he followed ; hut 
the general explanations arc in some places a lilile Sack- 
jug in dearness. A fault of not infrequent occurrence is 
the staling of moments in pounds. This is serious : 
moments arc not measured in pounds. The illustra¬ 
tions, moreover, arc disappointing, especially the half¬ 
tone blocks. Another regrettable feature is the fact that 
the symbols employed do not follow the very rational 
system proposed by the Concrete Institute and do nut 
appear so bean improvement on It* The list of symbols, 
moreover, does mu include by any means all the 
symbols ofed in the body of the honk 

John JL Markham [A:\, 

Correspondence 

,4 UNIFICATION AND THE INSTITUTE; 1 

3$ Cktnhtr n;z (. 

'/o the Editor, Journal H.LIhA., 

Dtah Sir*— In view of all that has taken pUce I can¬ 
not think that Mr. Frederick R. Hioms* remarks repre¬ 
sent the feeling of many of our men 1 hers in relation to 
rliis matter. The demand for unity has been general 
and insistent tnr so long that as far back as July 2924 
the General Body instructed the Council to seek a new 
Charter and to establish a voluntary register. The ex¬ 
periences of the war only made the demand mare im¬ 
perative, and the General Body, at its meeting in 
March igzo. approval to ;i i or ire extended and 

comprehensive scheme than before. This scheme was 
worked out by a committee representing every section 
of the profession, and it became trident that the Insti- 
1 ute must either take the I tad and bring into its mem¬ 
bership all qualified architects, or must place itself, wit It 
all the other societies and associations, under a centra! 
governing body. The former alternative was adopted 


■without hesitation in May last and the details of the 
scheme arc now 2n course nf heing carried out, 

No one suggests thas unification will take the place of 
education, but it is dear that the mere fact of the exami¬ 
nation w hich will be compulsory in the future will stim¬ 
ulate education very materially, and for my own part 1 
believe that architects now mu side any organised body 
will show in their work the rimu.ns that wall come our 
of the change. 

-Mr. FI toms speaks of irregular additions being made 
to membership of the Institute, hut it is unfair to use 
this word. T 3 iv whale tiling is being done regularly . 
the resolutions that have been taken have been extra¬ 
ordinarily unanimous, and the new Charter that ia to he 
obtained will secure the regularity of all new admis¬ 
sions. If Es not intended to admit men broadcast with* 
out reference to their qualifications : we have for years 
past had separate classes in the Institute to mark the 
necessary 1 limine lions, and this method is surely sufh* 
i-'ient to give all the safeguards that are wanted. 

Mr. Hi urns w rites in a moderate and reasonable way, 
and I think he will realise that all the point? raised hi 
him have been fully considered by those who are deal¬ 
ing with [1]^ matter and by those who, front time to 
time, have authorised all that is being done. He knows 
that reforms cannot be made without accepting some 
drawback* or defects : the main point to be kept an 
mind is (hat the profession has suffered in the past by 
Heing divided ;ind weak, and that steps are now being 
taken to weld it into a single force which will he ope¬ 
rated by an Institute Council representing the whole 
proJeision. There may, perhaps, be some small sauri- 
fice required, but it cannot be more than a HtEle ; the 
possible gain is worth a great deal. -Yours very truly; 

Arthur Rtt.x [ F.]l 

DOMINION BRANCHES OF THE INSTITUTE. 

z iVfep &fum n 1 -inodn 's fam, If.C, 

17 1^21. 

To thr Editor t Journal R.I.B.A., 

—■! u die Journal fur 241b September hist \lr. 
G. \ T. Middleton asks an interesting question. IF 
enquires : 11 Why not Dominion Branches of the Insti¬ 
tute } aK J k shows that, by the Charter of 1 ^87 r such an 
Imperial development, architecturally, was provided 
IW, but, subject to such ticfmitinti, regulation, or pre¬ 
scription as the Bye-Latva might provide. They appear 
to provide none. In fact, they allow for the representa¬ 
tion uf the Allied Societies A+ within the United King- 
dom ,K only, On the Executive of the Central Rady 
those in the Dominions have no such voice in our 
deliberations. This point was discussed by me, as the 
re present alive of the Architects and Allied Societies ol 
rhe Aualraliait Commonwealth on the Unification Com¬ 
mittee, with a representative from that Dominion in 
September last yesr. He desired me La raise ihc ques- 
linn. I replied that this had been done by letter to the 
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Secretary in iqtq. Tint al the same lime ii appeared to 
me that an) definite suggestion as tn nice hod would 
perhaps come lies! from overseas. 

Jt is interesting to be able to record that when this 
situation was, in effect* challenged by an amendment at 
the Special General Meeting on the Unification and 
Registration proposal*, in March* ttjao, the representa¬ 
tives of the General Body* then present, utianinmuriy 
approved the omission of the words 11 in the United 
Kingdom ** from the resolution tinder consideration. 
By ibis act they showed their clear desire that, not only 
the local but, also, the Overseas Allied Societies should 
be represented on the Committee dealing with those 
proposals* The first step in an Imperial relationship, on 
a more definite basis, was then taken by the Institute 
ifaelf. And rite Dtftnimons were duly invited by the 
Council to accept representation, This they did, and 
then now may speak here, on questions affecting unity 
unci registration, if they w ish, 

imperial unification, therefore, with a strictly secured 
local autonomy, may become possible subject to the 
approval, in each Dominion* of any scheme that may be 
devised so far as it can apply to them* 

Registration* however, cannot he a malter of general 
application through the Empire. That is a question of 
legislation. And on such a principle each Dominion 
Legislature, and in some cases the Htate Legislatures, 
must decide by a separate Rill or Bills. The House of 
Commons cannot enact a measure which shall carry 
authority elsewhere. Although* no doubt, if registra¬ 
tion became a fact here it might be hoped ill tit the Act 
nt Horne, and the debates on it, at an earlier stage* 
would prove useful tf, and when, any one of the 
Dominions desired to move in a similar direction. This 
*L*rns one reason for supposing ihat unification may be 
a first step towards registration. Architects can effect 
unity by tJufir own action. But for registration wr must 
u.iii a n the will of others. One tiling appears certain, 
and ii is that, unless we can plead the representative 
weight of a smiled profession, having go? rid of sec¬ 
tional divirions within it, no legislative body will allow- 
itself to he bothered by claims fur registration, or any 
recognition in a statutory sense. 

Opportunity will, nu doubt* lie given fur the cvpre*- 
rimi of views in she appropriate quarter on the matter 
of further procedure in the direction of an Imperially 
united profession. The question may not he whether 
Dominion Branches shnu Id he established, hut, whether 
the Dominiums wilt 7>cek to convert existing Societies 
intn *dJ-guvcming Branches* in close affiliation with 
(tie Royaf Institute. Wc already have Allied Societies 
n\t£mca?i which, if they wish, may develop into such 
Brand ted. There might bc t no doubt, one in each 
Dominion, with its own local. Slate, Allied Societies. 
Such a development s-cems a Dominions' affair. Wc, 
perhaps, may rest satisfied if wc can establish such 
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relationships with architects and architectural Societies 
in the Dominions, India, and the Colonics, as may 
from timer to time l e one possible. But, always, with 
a dot regard for those questions uifcctirig National and 
Dominion, or Colonial, status, responsibilitv* and local 
autonomy. 

For us the Prime Miniated of the Dominion* m, 
conference vs l rla Great Britain do not, by that act, com ¬ 
mit their respective Governments, so the Presidents of 
the Allied Societies in the United Kingdom, though, in 
fhtir case, members of our Central Ea&cutivc. do not, 
by thus contributing their aid, in any sense shackle or 
diminish the local authority of their own Societies 
hi fact, professional unity among architects through¬ 
out the Empire, with uf without registration, would 
only now be possible within the limit* impeded by 
political or legislative responsibility, and along lines 
suggested by inter-governmental conditions as we hud 
them to-day. And we must see. in any attempts that 
are made towards unity, tint they shall not place 
limitations on architecture as a fine art in so far as 
the future mat 1 provide for its encouragement or ex¬ 
pression by the Empire. For it L well to remember, 
always, that the Charter gives ns authority, m a Body, 
to advance, promote and facilitate the acquisition of 
knowledge connected with architecture, because \i is 
11 an an esteemed and encouraged in all enlightened 
nations,"' And because it tends " h greatly " to promote 
ltie domestic convenience uf citizens and the public ini- 
p rove men t and cm be! I is hmc n t of to wn s and n i ti c + 1 1 h, i t 
the first object of our corporate existence Wc are 
only secondarily concerned with the wdJ-being of archi¬ 
tect s themsd v as prseti!iu ne rs r professio n al men, Bu i 
wc roust insist, so far a* we may, on a high standard in 
their qualifications,iheir education, as architects,in the 
pnblic inicrest. The educa l ion uf sirehitecU, in architee- 
lure, is a lung anil slow process. The education of tlie 
public in the same is longer, and the education of 
official longest. But sit any Title the Charter gives us an 
ideal. It i> mil her selfish, sordid, nor exclusive, [thus 
a largeness <4 generosity about le which appeals to the 
decent British instinct through .dl the Empire. And it 
is well worth following up.— Yours faithfully, 

l IumutT c. CuRim* [FJ[. 

ARCHI I HUTS ANT) HOUSING ] SOW TCI 
ADD £450,000 A YEAR TO OUR INCOME. 

ijO F Norfolk PiAiMlP..tJui f, IfV’p 

17 Or/rAfr, ?^i. 

To the Editor ¥ Journal RIH,\ t — 

Dean Sir, Wc arc passing through a phase of acute 
depression for architects as for everyone else 1 it is a 
time of change when the new order is in the making. 
Is it Lou much to hope that architects will Ctttfc to stand 
by idly (as has beta their wont) while the bulk of the 
building of the cmmtjy tails back into the hands of 
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unqualified men f Such a policy of inaction rob# archi¬ 
tect of a vast source of income, and. which is far more 
reprehensible, inflict immense damage upon the mm- 
muniiy. 

The exclusion of qualified architects from a share in 
past housing activity has been to a large extent the fault 
of the profession itself* and, while architects continue 
to insist tin full-scale fees, it Is obviQU9 tli.it as soon as 
speculative building is resumed tlicir services will bc 
■ tispcnscd with, r rhe scale of fees, as arranged with, the 
Ministry of Health in G-H.M. Xn, 31, would he pro¬ 
hibitive lo a speculative builder, ami under it the archi¬ 
tect is expected to do far more thun the builder would 
require or even agree to. 

The housing need which will have to be met in some 
way or other amounts to 150,000 houses a \ ear. If 
architects were to obtain what one might call a 
11 royalty 11 of only £5 per house, the profession's in¬ 
come would be increased by the stupendous sum of 
£450,000 a year, and the country would gain more than 
could lie assessed in terms of money- £3 per house may 
ut first sight appear to be a very spall fee, but the art hi- 
xect s work would be correspondingly light. The specu¬ 
lative builder or his successor would not require speci¬ 
fications, beyond a description of the salient maierials., 
he would not expect elaborate drawings. The architect 
wtmld act as an adviser or oonfiuiturtt, would indicate 
the best form of lay-out, and plot the position of type 
blocks, which he would supply to |-tibdi scale, and 
Mjuld, uf course, use a- often a--- be pleased. He would 
have no responsibility beyond advising ms these mat¬ 
ters, neither would he be called upon for any super¬ 
vision. 

The alternative to some such arrangement is that 
housing will ^liiler back to the old intolerable position, 
when one ** blue-print M house (nut even designed by a 
qualified architect) will he repeated in terraces over 
acres of country. To my personal knowledge this is 
beginning again, and if anything is in he done, ii must 
be undertaken quickly and vigorously. 

The builder should be only too glad to join forces 
with the architect p because the house of the suture will 
have to bear comparison with the Government houses, 
mA it would be smiiul buainesa to spend a little more in 
improved amendy at the outset ; but lie neither can 
nor will have dealings with us unless we are prepared 
to recognise that the position of housing is unique, that 
it cannot be treated on the same lines as hospitals, 
churches;, or commercial buildings. 

My suggestion is, therefore, that the Institute should: 
approach the National Federation of House Builders 
and see whether some kind of co-operation can be ar¬ 
ranged* To any architect who places Ins country and 
his work first such a course must commend itself, be¬ 
cause he cannot sit still anti sec the old form of housing 
creep hack. To the more commercially minded the 


proposal flhould make an appeal, because the profession 
could in this way increase m income by some £450,000 
a year.- -Yours faithfully. 

Manning Robertson MO- 

THE GOVERNMENT'S FUTURE HOUSING 
POLICY, 

F Quern Street f £.(,'4. 

Sept* 47. n| 4 i. 

7b the Editor , Journal, R*LB.A_ s — 

IJJ-ab Sir,— In the Journal uf September tqzi, 
Mr A P, Durlacher blames the Council and indivi¬ 
dual architects for condemning Government housing 
schemes unless they can produce alternative schemes 
and gaarimtfe jwrresj, 1 st Mr. Durlacher serious in this 
suggestion that we should not criticise Government 
polity unless we arc prepared to do thdr work } 

Your correspondent also says that 11 it hax been re* 
iterated *id nauseam that the building trade left eo itself 
could have provided all the houses required," May I 
suggest to Mr, Uurlacher that neither the Council, nor 
any individual architect, has made the bald and hold 
— stalcmem set oul above. What has been said is 
that die building trade, Eeit alone, would have done bet- 
\ v r t h an t he G o ve rn me rat b as done, T he Mi ni Bier of FI t - 
co nst r u ction T afier n fu 11 year To t improve hi s 1 ui nd on lile 
details, prorni&ed us ''homes for heroes. 11 Surely we are 
now justified in pointing out that he has faded—and 
that be might bat e succeeded, 

For example :— 

1. In 1917 the Minister of Reconsi ruction w^ ad¬ 
vised to grant a subsidy equal to the difference between 
actual and commercial rentals. He refused, wasted 
time* then gave a subsidy which was insufficient 1 
wasted more umc T and then did in iqzow hai might have 
saved the situation in lyiS-iqiq. 

2. Before the Armistice it was pointed mu to the 
Ministry of Munitions E lousing Section that temporary 
housing schemes could he converted imu cut sages for 
demobilised men. 

This suggefikm was neglected until iq^o, when the 
schemes were handed to local authorities for convention 
at dimIilc the cost. 

3. It was primed out (o Govcrtimeni Departments 
that the most necessary want would be cheap capita]. 
If the Government could borrow at the current rate oi 
interest and lend at a low rate over w long term uf years 
for repayment, public utility societies would be able so 
carry on. 

Public utility societies have not been able lo work 
under the Government policy. 

Had [he^tr things been done we should have been 
saved the confusion the Government created ; but id 
themselves they would not have made a new heaven 
and a new earth ■ other things were necessary. 
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i. The Report of Lore! Balfour of Burleigh's Com¬ 
mittee published in npi (five vois.) was final on the 
necessity of rad mg reform ; but the Government ignored 
it. 

1 . The Report of Poor Law Coni mission of 1909, 
especially the minority report, .should have provided 
material for a Minister of real Reconstruction. 

3. Thct wo volumes of the Land Enqu i rv Committee „ 
1914, would have given must valuable information to 
expert advisers of the Ministry, if they could have been 
persuaded to read them. 

In November, 1918. rbe Minister of Reconstruction 

had all the material and information to enable him to 
fulfil his promises, solve the housing question* and the 
problem of unemployment. 

Now, Sir, allow me to deni with the questions put by 
Mr. Durbcher. 

l. If the Government had lent local authorities at ;i 
low rate over a long period, speculating builders would 
have provided houses to the satisfaction of local sur¬ 
veyors and engineers. 

3 + Architects have not recanted everything -we are 
not dealing with the employment of architects but with 
the housing of the people. It is a mistake to call all 
speculating builders 11 enemies ” of the architect. 

3. Many smaller contractors would have carried out 
work under architects for the above-named owners: the 
larger contractors do not want th's class of work. 

4. Yes. It was generally acknowledged that the 
Government was forced to step in: hut, unfortunately, 
the Gov eminent always M did those things which it 
ought not to have done, and left undone those things 
which it ought to have done." 

Mr, Durhcher says, ,s now is the time for wise heads 
to formulate a better scheme Pl ; but he forgets that the 
wiser heads now have to contend with the unknown 
quantity of chaos created by the Government. 

If the Government will scrap the Housing Section of 
the Ministry of Ho.iItIi and H.M.O.W. Housing De¬ 
partment. and appoint a flouring Board of real experts 
tvho rerre mteretted in the housing of the people before 
the upflr, with a first-class statesman ns chairman, we 
might overcome our difficulties. Mr. Mol tom is of 
course quite right in his statement, which seems to sur¬ 
prise .Mr. Dtirlacher. Housing and rating are twins, 
and must he settled together ■ and the neglect to grasp 
this is one of the signs of the inefficiency of the Govern¬ 
ment experts. It may also surprise your correspondent 
to know that speculating builders gave up erecting 
working-class houses years before 1914, did also 
public utility societies, except in rare and exceptional 
rircumstance*. Unfortunately, all nur prnhTcms are in- 
crearingly difficult. to-day, because she Government has 
not only Sailed to solve quest tons, but it has demoralised 
the whole country by its methods of business. One 
thing necessary can, and must, be done without she 
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Government—ijc,, we must arrive at a full endlong 
settlement between Capital and Labour in the building 
trade on the lines set out in the Foster Report. 

Faithfully yuun, 

J* >1 [s H, YFk Hi: P v [Licentia if]. 

MR li. G. TAY LEU'S RETIREMENT. 

45l BmUtfwd 7 'trhe WU, S.Wjz, 

1 1921 

To the Editor, Journal R l.R.A ,— 

Dear Sir,— I should I Eke to be allowed to aiL] □ few 
words to Mr. Slater's farewell 10 our friend Mr. Tayler. 

1 have known Mr. Tayler for a very long period in 
connection with his work at the Institute, and shall 
always remember the assiduous and careful at ten lion 
that he gave to every detail. On many occasions l have 
been associated with .Mr. Tayler at the examinations 
and the annual audit, and should like to say how I 
appreciated his indefatigable and invaluable help. At 
the annual audit, where many points require elucida¬ 
ting, it was always refreshing to watch Mr. Tayler, who 
could give you at once the and eon for every query 
His baoks were always in such excellent order, and his 
general system so perfect, m to render (he duty or audi¬ 
tor a most pleasant task. 

Mr. Tayler has been so many years at the Institute, 
.fmi is so well known, that he will, 1 am sure, he missed 
very rnue1i T and so conclude and hope that lit will enjoy 
a rest which he has so very fully earned*—Y*ours faith¬ 
fully! Arthur W + Sheppard [A.], 

MR. NORTHOYERS RETIREMENT. 

7 u the Editor , Joijcsal R. 1 .R. A. r 
Sue—As an old but only semi-attached member <»i 
the Royal Institute, may I add my own small tribute to 
Mr. North over an the JouKNAi, of which he was so great 
.1 part. 1 used in now forgotten dais to give him quite a 
liitle trouble in his editorial capacity, and 1 remember 
well hmv courteous anti considerate he always showed 
himself in persona] relations, and w ith what eoftsekn- 
ikrns care he looked after the technical details oei which 
the good appearance of the Journal s-* largely de¬ 
pended. The Institute owes him much, li am, etc., 

G. RAt.mvt* jBftawtc 
thw> Associate. 


VACANCY FOR ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT 

FX /AX/JHAlt. 

VVjrh refit; cn^e to the amoun^G-'iuiiit in the Amaoit i&su? r.f 
die Jqujl\ai . di-: 1 Secret dry h 11 bee n informed by thv Crow n 
Agents for the Ciflenia th.e die uppctimment of an Atdiiie^ 
tLirjl A^FLHliinl fcirXunbhiir will l>e mide by the Crown Agent* 
in London. 

CftHcliifertile nppoioimcnt whu Iikm 1 dready ripplicd 
dErect to 2*niihir fthoLiM therefore renew their application to 
the Crown Agents . 

Further partictriur* of the apnoinTmerit can be oLn.- I m> 

ipphatiori m the Secretary,, R I.Vj A . 0 Conduit Street, W.i 
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fj CosniriT S theet. Regent Sthict, W., 11 iYik-. iqji. 


Chronicle 

INAUGURAL MEETING. 

Ai the opening meeting of the Session, when Mr, 
Paul Waterhouse delivered his inaugural Address, there 
was present a large, distinguished and representative 
audience! including the R(. Hon. the Eirl of Craw¬ 
ford, the Rt T lion. Lord Sumner t Sir Asmn Webb, 
F.H.A., Sir Sydney Russel UWtlLs < Vice-Cham el lor. 
University of London), Sir Henry New hull, Sir 
Reginald Blomheld, H.A., Sir Anthony H. f 
Sir Charles J. Holmes (Director of the National 
Gallery), Professor J % W. Mack ail, Sir Lionel Earle, 
Sir Charles Rut hen. Sir Banister 1'. Fletcher* Sir 
A. Brum, welt Thomas T Mr. Ernest Newton, R.A** and 
Mr. F* W. Pomeroy p R.A, During the evening a tele¬ 
gram was received, Mr. John W Simpson, the Late 
President, who is at present in Cairo, sending his con¬ 
gratulations and best wishes to the Council on the 
occasion of the opening meeting of she Session., 

THE CROWN PROPERTY. 

The Home Secretary stated in the House of Com¬ 
mons on the 2 oth October that a Committee had been 
appointed to examine the question of concentrating in 
one department nil Government purchases and sale? of 
land and buildings and the management nf the estates 
of the Crown anti Government property. The Com¬ 
mittee was constituted as follows :—Sir Howard Frank 
(Chaiimin), Sir Frederick Pon9onby„ the Hon. Edward 
Gerald Strutt, Sir John Stirling Maxwell, Sir Warren 
Fisher acid Sir John Herbert Oakley. The work of tile 
Commissioner of Hi; Majesty's Woods, Forests, and 
Land Revenues would he the main subject of the in¬ 
vestigation of the Committee. According to Thf Times* 
the inquiry may he wide enough fa enable the manner 
in which leaseholder* arc dealt with on the Crown es¬ 
tate* in Recent Street and elsewhere. 

CANADIAN ARCHITECTS. 

On loth and nth October a joint convention of the 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada and the On¬ 


tario Association ol Architects was held, at which Mr. 
J, P. Hynes w as elected President of the Ontario Asso¬ 
ciation* and Mr. David R. Brown re-elected President 
of the Royal Architectural Institute, The meetings 
wttt attended by more than two hundred architects 
from various parts of ihe Dominion. Mr. F, S + Baker 
■ >-f Ontario writes that it is intended at the approaching 
session of the Ontario Government to press for an 
amendment of the Ontario Architects Bill (omitting 
the word "registered/ 1 } which has been ip the hands of 
a Government Committee during the past year The 
meets tigs of the convention indicated that private hitild- 
mg h still at a low ebb. but that competition between 
contractors is keem and prices inclined to fall. 

J BEAUTY IN COMMON THINGS.” 

Mr. Arthur Keen [Fj, with reference to a recent 
speech delivered under [ his Title* advocates in The Archi¬ 
tects* Journal the educating of the public in the appre¬ 
ciation nf ihe beauty of English architecture by which 
almost everywhere wc are surrounded. 11 The surest 
guarantee that future developments will be property 
dealt With," Mr. Keen writes* "lies in appreciation of 
the beauty of existing tilings; and while we may assume 
that architects will estimate the work of the past at hi 
true value, it is necessary for the general public** to dis¬ 
tinguish the difference between an old country an da new 
one. Architects, Mr. Keen suggests, should assist the 
public by coming before them and*' speaking plainly on 
the subject.* 1 ,d It is easy i n London and othercathedial 
cities to direct attention to the beautiful things that 
have been handed down, but tlieic are few places where 
there is not something to form a basis of discussion, . , . 
The societies allied to the R a ],B A, might do a great 
deal if they agreed upon systematic action in a joint 
campaign of educating people in the present interest 
and the future development of their districts and cities/ 1 

LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AND 
THE DECORATIVE ARTS. 

A series of four 11 Discourse* " upon architecture and 
ihe decorative arts has been arranged* under distin¬ 
guished patronage, to be given during November, at 
l.auiduwnc House and other ad dresses in the West End, 
In aid of various charitable objects. The firs! discourse 
was given by Mr. 1 L Avray Tipping on 11 English Furni¬ 
ture of the Tudor and Early Stuart Period ,r an 3rd No¬ 
vember; Mr. Robert 1 \ Oglesby lectured on Early Eng¬ 
lish Renaissance Architecture on 10th November ; and 
Mr. J. Starkse Gardner w ill give the third discourse on 
17th November, at ^7 Felgrave Square, \Y , on " De- 
eomivi." Lead Work of the Queen Anne Period.” Lady 
Constance Hatch and Lady Murray are the chic! pro¬ 
moters of the lecture 1 the idea of which was suggested 
by the public lectures given at the Institute inthesprinv. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Mr, T, 11 Lyon, \I-A-, Director uf Design in the 
University School of Architecture* Cambridge, will, on 
16th November, read j p iper in the lecture hall ot tlm 
Society of Arts on ,fc Modem Buildings in Cambridge 
and their Architecture/ 1 -Mr. Basil Oliver [/■;] will 
Lake the chair at S unlock, 

NEW SLADE PROFESSOR AT OXFORD. 

Mr. Arthur M. Hind, M.A.iof the Department ! 
Prints and Drawings, at the British Museum), has beers 
appointed the new .Slade Professor at Oxford, Mr. 
Hind is one of our chief historical authorities on the 
art* of engraving and etching ; Ins mufly histories amt 

catalogues on thesesubjects are well knownto altetudcnts. 

OXFORD CREEPERS. 

Sir Thonm G - JacLhon has engaged in the comespem- 
deuce which has recently been appearing ID Tkt Times 
on ihe evtravagant encouragement of ereejYer* on old 
buildings at Oxford, Besides/ 1 he writer. 11 ihe im- 
propriety of hiding what wji meant t« tw seen, I would 
insist on the mischief which vegetation may do^ and 
does, in minv cases to old walls/' While discounter! 
andng&uch dangerous, if he ujiiful. growths of ivy and 
Virginia creeper, there i^ no reason. Sir Thomas states, 
why the banishment of tlie*e dangerous growths need 
strip our walls bare. iM They can be decked with rosea, 
jessamine*wisteria, and a hundred other climbing plants 
that da nn hum, and admit of training and trimming so 
as not to disguise or hide what w r E would wish to leave 
exposed to view/' The Tintts^ lil a leading article* sug¬ 
gests [hut we are so used to ivy and other growths upon 
ruins where they have grown through neglect that, with 
our modem love of the picturesque, we treat she master¬ 
pieces of the pa*t as if they too were ruins. 11 But the 
picturesque is always a pis-alter ; the word means 
something that would Irmk well in a picture or some¬ 
thing that suggests .1 picture, some thing happily icd- 
denial But good building k not happily accidental ; it 
is always what the builder himself intended/* 


-ion (be attachment of two ornamental rwtto, winch 
Professor Brown describes pitifully tasteless, to the 
architectural ma.uerpieces of Ruben Adam, the fayarfe 
to the Bridges of the Old University buildings. Pm- 
fcsiMjr Brown states that the *'threatened outrage’’ 
meets with considerable resentment in Edinburgh. 


BOARD Ob ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 

The Council uf the Institute have recently extended 
-in invitation to various representatives of the architec¬ 
tural and art societies, universities and college* in the 
United Kingdom and the D«mimons so act as idviwry 
members to the Board of Architectural Education- The 
tallowing representatives have so far accepted the in Na¬ 
tation ■ Sir Ernest Newt on, V E,E., R-A (Royal Wail- 
emv i. Piof. E. S. Prior. A. ft .A. (Cambridge). Mr. C. dc 
Gruchy (Royal Academy School). I 9 tot Patrick Aber¬ 
crombie (Liverpool), Sir_ L. Waibmpton Browne 
(Edinburgh), Mr. 11. T. buck] and (Binmnghuin), Mr. 
\Y. H. Bidlake (Birmingham), Mr. L. Sylvester Sulh- 
vait (Socictv of Architects) il. lie Rev. Dr A hilton ..City 
of LondonSchool) and Mr C- H -Greent illerkhamp- 
stead School). Head masters' Conference ; Prof, Leslie 
Wilkinson (Sydney), Prof. Percy Nnbhs { Montreal)* 
Prof, ftkmsav Traquair (Moutffeal}, Air. Adrian 
Barrington (Toronto), Prof. R. W, Cable (Bombay), 


ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES. 


Dr. Laurie, Professor of Chemistry in the Royal 
Academy, will give the six following lectures in the 
R.A. Lecture Hall, beriming each day at 4 p.m. 


1. Wedb^day, 16th Nmndfetr- + Medieval Pi^nma and 
Mediums /* 

a, TSuiwkv. 17 U 1 November ,-—■* Modem rigrncn.i* their 
proper Selection iud'Uw,” 

3, Friday, tJHh November- " Pamiine N3 ^Jl.- : Ojb. 
Vifniih^i and Tempera." 

4, MoncLiv, alii iNflfVemlKr ,—■** MtlHtith <■£ W tilt PunitirtL 1 ;. 

y . Tii ftd Hi. 2 3 ml No^ eml ir 1 11 T he T henry of c ok nr a -i n d 

it* An plication Hi PaifliitiK.'" 

fi, WcdnHduv, NoycitiIh.t.— " I’hr Nature *Vi& nu- 

perl if h ni Building MateHaS>: Bricks and Ncm Method» ol 
M:ikinu r Tlwtu." 


ART AND ELECTRIC WIRES. 

Professor C Baldwin Brown has written a letter of 
prottfi m The Timts on a decision of the Edinburgh 
Town Coum.il to instal a system of overhead w ires for 
tramway traction in ihe streets of Edinburgh, The 
Council arc arranging to substitute far the usual fasten¬ 
ing* to post*, pojlB which could at any lime In; removed* 
atTichmciU* to " rosettes ** netted on to ihe fronts of 
buildings* “thus spreading those unsightly wire en- 
TangJcmcnts across the foot pavements! and damping 
them, as it were, in permanence to the Very body of the 
lowtt.” The University Court has been asked 10 pane¬ 


'll IL LATE CARETAKER OF THE 
INSTITUTE- 

Many members of the Institute will recall William 
Berwick* she Die porter and caretaker or the Institute, 
u|wi K in consequence of a paralytic stiatiri:. wa> ci>t«- 
pelkd tn resign hi* position, last year. After □ lotig 
period of eonvalcsenee, during which he ne\er wholly 
recovered, he bos now died- Sympathy of meiubers ol 
the Instilute will go out to ln> devoted wiJl 1 , who 
ussihiclI him in his woH. Berwick'* long semee at 
Conduit Street, fiti^ amiable character, md spirit ot witl¬ 
ing service, gained him universal respect. 
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The Library 


Note nv \h-.tntJL 5 or tut LnrRATirnR CoMHrrrn ««k 
Rkwt AC^i’SlTlONS. 

[Th&f Nr4 a me ;u Mth*d milmit prejudice ;« a farther miJ 
ntm defy iff 4 critktxm*] 

\VATER-€0LOUR PAINTING. U\ Alfred \V. Rich. With 
dl usiration: , '&>, I -ond. a 92 l i & : ^d ,nn Sc -\ e y 

Service & ilv. t Ltd , 3S Great Ruhsctl Street, London.] 

Ail intonating book which give* d*sTHsnt»ry atlvke on 
mltfillh, coloan and method-- generally. I'hfi _i n e tK«r j^ri lib 
im n fkctchirig in dijTcrcnt part* n£ England and o 

brief rfsmnf of I he W&ffe of Enj-ltsh w ater-eolnurisls of the 
eightcenih and niiietemlh ec«tUJl« ami akn of present-dny 

ini-ti-. H* C fii 

ETCHING AND OTHER GRAPHIC ARTS, By (leorge T- 
lawman, 80, Ltifid. JQI4, ros, 6d. Itet, John Lane, 
rhs Bodies Head, Vi|(0 Str^t. W s.l 
A itu hie for beginners, jp-ring oiurh technical information and 
jorniuljc for the making of etchings. The bibliography and list 
of address** *1 the end of the book should make it popular. 
With regard to rhe illnstnilicna, the author might have ineluded 
with ad s antiuje drawings by such tn»^ n f), k, Cmncttm* 
Mtilibead Rone, j. J- Shannon^ and Joseph Penndl .Jtd nuj|ht 
have contented himself with leaver examples of his .own work, 

H € B. 


AN OLD COTTAGE SAVED ; How derelict colfa^ m 
Drinkflone, 113 Suffolk, were brought into U** again, and 
vhai fhe work coni, Published by the Sonety fo: Eh' 
tection of Ancient Building'. Prepared by the Sccwiafy, 
A . R. Pow) with an j nl reduction by H- Pencil. ! hm. 
Kn m 1 .ntnl 1921 3*- <h 1, net- [A. K, Powv*, Secretary. 

40, Buckingham Street T AJelphi,, WX'.] 

Thu link bonk should be in the hand* af every one interested 
in rural housing. It shows hnW the Society for the Prelection or 
Ancient Building* repaired twn tumble-dowit old cottage-. and 
tendered them not only hjthUflblc hut cumnUuhon-. a 1 a cost 
li^.i ihan that of one new Governrnem cottage, and will! g?eai 
benefit In the beauty of the vnuxitryMifo- h >* quira simply 
written so Its lo Inc understood by laymen ^ the original defect 
:md the tup- taken to remedy them are dearly id out in detail, 
with the reason* for the ircatmem in each cal** and it w 
cnpinu&ly ElltiiUfjltvd with photograph* A careful tummaiy of 
the cost of the urtuun items is Riven, *nd b cunnectimi With 
ibk xaii unfortunate slip huh been made, fn comparing the co^r 
i>f ihc two nld conflf{^ with one Government entire the cost of 
I be latter given as “ ^jarndusive of site/ 1 uml -ri-f 5 h e 0'truer. 
M indudinu tbe site, freehold. 11 

Xnw ! iht? coat of the repairs alone IP put at j Cl 22 : l ‘ lc 

ongiruil com. of the old building?! and I he site -^liHittld be added ■ 
but in any mse the compitriaptl ott every ground i^ in favour oi 
ihc old wttaEes, O.K. b. 

L"ART R USSK fc tl« oriffine* Piene |e Gmfid M par Loui* R'. ju. 
1 ,1. So, Paris. Itjzi, £|, (IfeliM Laurens,fs Kuc de IVur- 
non, Paril.] , . 

Tlvm p r considered geographically, Ku^:ua i'. in hr looked 
Upon a* forming nn integral pan of Europe, it is a paradox iha^ 
with the muntfeMmiuus nt us An wi- Lire leS-s ac^uimlrd th.m 
with those ot the Nt&nr or, indeed h the Kurcme K-ut- be 
literature dealing with ilK iirL-hiteciutf. in mpccijl, i- unnW in 
extent, and M. Rfau's wwk> of wjlich w gencrOHB OT>IWrtwm 
covers that ground, fo a ivelcotnc addition, ft* aupplcmeimng 
Vtoilet k Due 1 ? hcaudfully illustrated volume fpublished tn 
1N77), nnd heorinR the same title u= the preweni work- 1 be 
litter indeed h vefv pkinlv pulv forward die claim to be the 
IWP of filling ccrt^Ull of Viol let le Due's iriE umr, and sa ha^tig 
written as brut luind h and with suueh JUS HCqUHijinuiCir wuh 
the country tfodf ai ihe author'* official r'^mnu ii. Fetmgpd 
may bo supposed TO give him. W* 1 - 


JERUSALEM 1918-1920, l.em£ ihc Records cd"the Fro-Jcru- 
^itlcm Council during the period of the British Military 
Adminiitmticio, Edited by C.-R. /Vshbee. 40, T.ond 1 tja 1 . 
£z 51. lie 1. [John Murray, Albaiuuk Strrci, \V T ] 

An uCCOunt is given by Mr. Aallbee of the Various works 
undertaken by the Society with referejure to the Old L'it^’ and 
the New Town pUn. Technical Education, S*\v Indu^rir-, 
and Civic Relation* jre indULlpd m hja Review. Nuirurfous 
phnTrigmphs illuUnTe iho COndilion of the city : i* if WOif, anrl 
plan- and drawings suggest bow il niiiy appear in the future. Il 
r an intCTestinjj aruf important publication, J. A. S, 

IXS CO NGGURS I > ARCHTTBCTURE 19^t, par 
L’EcuIr N art oft n I e Sup:: rieun? dc- Beaux-Anx. Sm, lo, 

Paris, loit. £\ 4. lAu^viwre Vfit-Drntp 4, Rue rica Beaux 
Arts, Pari?;.) 

’Thin Sfir*i ^Hfirtujs of plate- of theConcoyre in Anchiieclunc nf 
the Ecmle dti Bi-AUK Art - uonlflLn^ Hitt It- thal is ru^'. either in the 
way of programmes of of dilutions- LisThthtMisea„ viaticiVi and 
run momenta follow the usual lino, The pn:-gnLmjne for the 
Lulinn^—un ttabhaitmeni l?s in^'alides dc la i'ucnr" 
-is intere-.ting, Uui could nm ha properly developed in the- 
threc >J:ive allowed f> ir ihin- priyc. Thcprc.-enEaitmi and draughts- 
man*hip lot hnth ' B c-rquisals ' P and renduE ” hn-Vt in all caw-t 
the main which we have Icarnl m assondafc with the traditions 
of the Boittl-Artin Hi C_ fl. 

DEL rSCBE WOHN- L’HD EESTRAL ME Al S SECHS 
J At IRH UN DE RT E N\ herausKeEclwn U od < inge s e i - cl. vnn 
L". 11. Barr. 4u, SlUtTg j ri h t y t: . £ 1 $ *. [V'csfi J nl i u.i Hoff- 

irttirm, StlUtgart.] 

A vettcriun of about 2x0 photographic views of interiora iri 
Gerriuuiif counsriei; ftotll thr thirtHrfllh to the tariy nmcretnlh 
centmy, comprirting chii ratten siit exam pies of all nyk fi oi^enf 
drfp-eenf simplicity and richness. W. H. W. 

120 TXTEIUEL'RS EX COLLEUR, fSulw dc ?a Cmikur 
dan.<i riiabiiafion.l and edition. 80. J^ari^ n,d. £2 net, 
[F.iri^, Socj' it- do I 3vie d h Aft Ancicn et Mode™, 4, Rue 
dc Savoie (Vie),] 

A volume nf view- <rif interiors nf dining-ronmfr. drawing- 
looms, bedrooms and hrdb, the colour schemes of which arc 
shown in t2^ plitre* „ most of ibrui gcwid IVicsimdes of sjimied 
and SU^nestive watcr-eolour skctthcs Notwithstanding the 
French title nf the b<jok, and il» publjc«iiun in Paris, the ex- 
amph-= gi^en rtfr Getmimand Amirim, with ikut lialf a dn^en 
by FtiyEssh urchUef. \evt-ti bel csh , the work h of intertftt 

il. K. T- 

kES ViEUX HOTELS DE PARIS. Lc 1-auhouT^ St. 
i iermain. Vo|. V. 

This instalment oe Hit admirable publication is well up n> 
the standard of interest of it* pr*dece*rars. and contains views 
festerinr fund interior)yt frevcral great HoOrE^ of thr LmiJ' XV, 
Lnuiii XVI, and Empire periods, nfleny of which I do not cr 
memlwr l« have ^een illusirated before, VV. H. W, 

AD EjLLVDRATlAl : A *Uld^ of the geometrical b^e* of 
dftsriv and nfedi^nl religHnn Architecture* w ith specud 
rulerence 10 the If application hi itii' t tonitiqn of thr 
CaiThfldnilof Nidnroi 1 Thrnndhjem) Norway, by Eredrik 
M i.cnJy Lund. ProfiiMly illuyrraied b;. pDus fteciions. 
viessjj .mil i liri.iis- of notable Temple*! Churches, Calhe- 
■:Sr j 1 s, an 1 othet buddingr m Greece* Italy, Germany, 
Dcnmarkn Prance, England and Norway, Primrri by 
order of rhe Norwegian P,ulrnment. = vnls 40, 

Lon J- i02t. £i net. [R r F- Biitufrwd, Irfd., High 
Hoi horn, I ^mdcm* IV ,C. 
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Franco-British Union of 
Architects 

The Franco-British Union of Architects* the incep - 
tion of which was due to the initiative of Mr. John W. 
Simpsnn< the late President, held its first meeting in the 
rooms of the Institute on Monday, the 24 th of October, 
it which was present a representative gathering of 
French and English original members. At this 
mecting the following members were elected to form 
the Council (Bureau) of the Union for the session 
1921-1923: 

President : M, Alben Lou vet, president de Li 
S.A LcG., Architectc tn Chef des Bailments Civils, 
Offivicr de Jj Legion Tllntmeur. 

Vice-President : Air John \Y. Simpson, F. R , LB r A, 
(Mcmbre Corr Lnstitut de France* Meinbre Corr. 

S.A.D.G)* 

SecrJUutf- General ; Lieut .-OoL 11. IV Cart tie L,t- 
frmiainc OB. 1 L, T_D. n A.R.LILA. [Membra Corr. 
S.A.D.G.). 

Tremrizr : M. Poupind (Tres&rier S-A.DvO M 
Oflicier de la Legion d'Honneur)* 

Britiih Mernltm : Sir Reginald ESI on l field, R.A., 
LitF.R.LB.A. (Meinbre Corr, S.A.B.G>) ; Pro- 
lessor Patrick Abercrombie, F.R.J.R.A.; Mr. Arthur 
Keen. F.R,l r B_A.; Mr. Ernest Newton* C.R.E., R.A., 
F.R.LB r A. (Membra Corr. S.A.D.G,) ; Mr. A. X. 
Paterson, A.R.ixA,, F-R.I.lLA, 1 Mr* Paul Waterhouse, 
M.A., F.S.A.p P.fiLLBJL (Membra Corr, S.AJXG.) ; 
Mr. A. J. Dam, F.R.LBA* (Honorary Secretary, 
British Section). 

French Members : M. Andre (Chef d'Atelier 
E.D.B.A, h Chevalier de la Legion dTfonneur)* M, 
A maud (Professor E.D.B.A., Officier de In Legion 
d'Hounuur), M* Defrasse (Afehitcuic en Chef des 
Baliments Civils, Architectc de hi IhiiK|ue de France, 
Offider de la Legion dMloimcurh M. Cndefroy 
{Arthilecte en Chef des Posies and Telegrapher, 
Officier de la Legion d'Honncur), M. Richardicrt 
(Vice*Fnbideiit S.C,* Vice-Fiesident S.D.M.), M. 
Thou ns y (Archiiecte en Chef dcs Rati men ts Civils* 
Secretaire-General S.A.F,, Officier tie la Legion 
d'Hoitncirr), M. Schneider (Secretaire-General 
S.A.D-G., Honorary Secretary, French Section), 

The delegates were received* before the meeting, by 
Mr, Pmd Waterhouse ; on the conclusion of the pro¬ 
ceedings members were invited to visit the Institute 
premises. Including an exhibition of valuable archi¬ 
tectural books and drawings in the Library. On 
the same evening the delegates Were entertained 
to dinner at the Caf4 Royal by ihe President and 
the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. Mr, Paul Waterhouse presided, and the 


fallowing Were present : Sir Reginald I Shun field, 
R.A., Professor Abercrombie> Sir J. j. Burnet, R,S.A., 
Monsieur E. A maud, Lieut,-Col. II P. Cart de Lafon- 
iiine, Monsieur Japy (Second Secretary to the French 
Embassy)* Mr. Septimus Warwick, Mr. W, A. Pile, 
Mr. Ernest Newton^ C E E,, R_A. t Air, E. Vincent 
Harris, Mr. Arthur Keen, Mr r 1L T, Buckbnd, Mr 
W. R. Davidge, Mr, Maurice B. Adams, Air lan Mac- 
Aliiter, Mr. Wm. Woodward, Mr. John Slater Mr 
W . C. Ne wto n, Mr.. M ;i llti ce E , Wei 1 b . I >. S O, \ I .C,, 
Mr, Raymcmd Unwin, Monsieur A. Kichardiere, Mon* 
sieiir E, Thoumy* Monsieur G. Gaul ruche, Monsieur 
A, Schneider, Mr. W B E. Riley, _Mr. L. Rome Guthrie, 
Mr, W. Fleming Wilkie, Monsieur Pierre Andre. Mon¬ 
sieur A. Lou vet, Professor S, D. Atlshcud Mr. Arthur 
J, Uavh and Mr, E, Stanley Hall. 

EXHIBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHS AM) 
DRAWINGS OF AMERICAS ARCHJTECTURE. 

For the titime American architects were repre¬ 
sented at the Paris Salon at the last Summer Exhibi¬ 
tion. The drawings and photographs which were on 
view ii: the Champs Elysdes have, at ihe invitation of 
the Institute, been brought over to England, and will 
he on exhibition in the Institute Galleries from 
24th November to 9th December. The exhibition will 
be opened on the 23rd November by Latly Aster ai 
3.30 p.nu, and remain open daily fr< m io a,m. to 5 p.itu 
(Saturdays, 10 a,m. to 1 p.m.) 

The exhibition consists of modem, if not always con¬ 
temporary work. With one nr two exceptions, how¬ 
ever* retrospection is not carried farther hack than 
thirty years. ** True comprehension of the ancient 
styles ■ adaptation to contemporary life ; minute p free 
and broad study of the most diverse programmes—5udi 
h the Lesson altered by this exhibition," according to a 
w riter in / r Tempt during the exhibition in Faria. There 
is no doubt that its presence here will arouse the 
greatest interest. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION SCHOOL 
OF .ARCHITECTURE. 

The Architectural Association have recently issued 
an attractive and well illustrated prospectus of the work 
done in connection with the School of Architecture. 
General information is given regarding the terms of 
admission and the course uf study, which extends over 
a period of five years, Students who have had previous 
architectural training arc admitted to the school* and 
can enter the first, second nr lhird year course direct 
according to ihdr standard of efficiency. The A.A. 
have dsn published a pamphlet l nmiiiningillustrations 
uf their premises at Bedford Square and views of she 
interior of the building. 
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Undercutting of Housing Fees 

The Practice Committee* and subsequently eIic 
C ouncil, have investigated a complaint in regard 10 [3ie 
Action (if u firm of architects, of which both members 
are connected with the Institute, who were accused of 
quoting fees less than those of the scale agreed between 
the Institute and the Ministry of Health, and of accept¬ 
ing an appointment. fora very large number of houses at 
such rcdiced fees. The Council considered tluu ihc 
Lomplaint was well founded* and instructed i 3 ic Secre¬ 
tary to write to the architects in question, informing 
them Thai— 

11 [he Council have directed me to express to 
you their extreme dis&atisfaction with ymir action 
in the matter, and eo inform you that a repetition of 
such action would entail very serious const' 
quciLoea/ 1 

While informing members of the action taken, the 
Council have decided* in this case, not to publish the 
names of the offending architects. 

Prizes and Studentships 

" ARCHIBALD DAWN AY" SCHOLARSHIP. 

In accordance with the terms of the will of the late 
Sir Archibald ftawnay, the Royal Institute of British 
Architects offer annually, for competition between 
students of recognised school*, three scholarships, two 
of £$& per annum for two years (£loo in all) and one 
of £z$ per annum for two yean (£50 in alt). 

The scholarships arc intended to foster the advanced 
study of construction, and the improvement generally 
of constructional methods and materials and their in¬ 
fluence on design, and wifi he awarded for excellence in 
construction with the idea of assisting the winner in the 
further study of construction. 

Hie cofnpetition is open to all students of recognised 
schools who have completed within the preceding year, 
or are about in complete, their full three years*course in 
architecture. 

Successful competitors will be required to register as 
students of the R.I.R.A. before taking up the scholar¬ 
ship awarded. 

1 n the first instance applications must be made through 
the principals of she various schools, who will nomi¬ 
nate candidates and submit evidence of study on behalf 
of the student or studenis nominated, in the form of 
notebooks and work already done in the seSioot r i 5 ncli 
application should reach the Board by the end of June 
each year. 

A final selection w ill he made by the Board of Archi¬ 
tectural Education, who will bite tbdr selection lirgdj 
on the actual school work of the candidate*, but should 
it be necessary .a limited number of applicants will be 
required to submit to a furEber Ee*t in the form of a 
written paper nr otherwise as the Bnard may direct. 


f Provincial candidates will not he required to attend in 
London.) 

Hie scholarships will be tenable at any recognised 
school selected by the successful candidates> who will 
be required 10 devote their time particularly to the 
object oi the scholarship, specified above. 

I n all ca-sc* the second year of the scholarship will be 
subject to approval or revision by the Board. 

Applications for renewal of scholarships must he 
made by the students direct to the Board not later than 
the end of |uue in each year, and he accompanied by 
evidence of study during the past year. 

The scholarships are open to all subjects of Britain 
or the British Dominion*, but are tenable only in the 
British Isles. 


Final and Special War Examinations 

AiTEHUArtVE Problems m Destun. 

The Board of Architectural Education announce that 
the designs submitted by the following student* who 
are qualifying for the Final anti Special War Esalmi na¬ 
tions have been approved > — 


Subject LVHL 

(a) Design for a Triumphal Arch. 

L*niR*H A. Minty, H-jh H. 

Sufjden, H D, Si duel!, \V. B. 

Tyrer, R. G. Sutcliffe, T. W, 


ih) Design for a Hostel for 
Allijun, F W. if. 

Gtsw^, \v. fi 
Jenson, A. (n 
KrwwTitubb, F, W, 

PttlmLr, K, 


50 Women Student. 
Oo^weih V; Q r 

(■urriEon, E. L. 
Kirby* E. 

Minfv, ft. J. H. 
Shnoff, L. F. 


Designs for various other subjects submitted by the 
following students have also been approved 


Abmd, W. W (-1 
Aji^tua, A- K. (3) 
Rkktk-y, T. 

Bnmwcjl, j, (2) 
Griffith. H. X. < 3 ) 
Hines, £. G, 
Klfletidcr, H. C.(a) 
Nlartiii, Su [2) 
Riddell, W. B. 
Sktcr, C. (3> 
Townsend* A. C. (2) 
Winn, TV J + R. 


Andrew.^, C. D. (3) 
Beasley h A. (a) 
liowring, J, V, (aj 
Crnwiher, J. II, <2) 
Harwell, J*. M, (4) 
Jonrt, T. l„ 

Killender, fj. C. (zj 
PrildiMif, II W. M 
Ryle* Wm W. 
ThiimpiDn, C. C. 

Walter, I. (a) 


R.LB.A. CERTIFICATE BOOK 
The Practice Committee have lor some time piat had 
in hmul the preparation of a certificate boot for use by 
architects belonging lo the Institute. The boot will be 
ready for sale in the course of the nest few weeks, and u 
more detailed note regarding it will appear in the nest 
issue of the Journal. The price will be Sr. &./, 


COMPETITIONS 

Paisley Was Memorial, 

Notification has been received that the last date for 
sending in plans has been extended to 17th December. 
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Obituary 

Mr, Fhank Gatley Brigcs. 

Mr. Briggs (who was elected a Fallow in jycio) was 
articled to Mr, Thomas Clarke* of Liverpool. On the 
completion t-i his arc ides he remained with Mr. Clarke 
as his chief assistant until he jut net I Mr. Wcnen holme, 
of Btacfcbum. in partnership. Amongst his works in 
partnership wtih Mr. Wcsienholine were the new offices 
of the Mersey Dock and Harbour Hoard, Liverpool. 
Mr. Thomlcy, who vrm joint-arelutcct in this work* 
subsequently joined the firrn which, un ilic retirement 
of Mr. Wcsi^oholme, was carried on under the title uf 
Ilrijp*s & Thorn!ey. The many competitions in which 
Messrs. Briggs ScThomfey were siiccessFiil included the 
Hluc Coat School, Liverpool, Wallasey Town Hull, 
Stepney Town Half Arts Bufitioga, Liverpool l/nivcr- 
shy, Elder Dempster offices, Liverpool, &C, 

_Mn. Jons Parker. 

Mr, John Parker (elected a Fellow in 1902 ) P whu died at 
Cape Town on 16th September, was bom m Greenock 
on 17th September 1S66. 11 c was educated in 

Glasgow H hut left his native country for Smith Africa m 
1SS3. He started practice in Cape Town in partnership 
with Mr. Forsyth in 1S90, the partnership continuing 
until his death. Mr, Parker was President of the Insti¬ 
tute of Capo Architects, and occupied a prominent posi¬ 
tion in the municipal life of the city. He was chosen i* 
the first Mayor of greater Cape Town, a position which 
he held with distinction for two years. 

Connon : John Wkeghi i 1. of Leeds, elected a Frllu k 
in i&8i. 

Baihiman : Frederick:, of Woking* elected a Ucentwr* 
in 1911* 

CfOMiiE : Edward, elected a Fallow 1904. 

Brown - : Fi.1 n't r ejected a Licentiate in 1 g 1 1. 

Allied Societies 

Manchester Sociytt Of AHnititett, 

Mr. A. W. HctKINO* [F.]* in hi* presidential rtddmss ;is iKl- 
opening nttetmff the idiots nf lire Manchester Sonic !> of 
Architects, cm the 3f?th October, after referrinij m the cod 
hi ike, &aid; 

ii Huw lent the effects of this cmwmni! diiiisler arc likely In 
Eust i* very pnihfonwficak £m I am pouted I*y an imsifou rider 
ihti 1 1 is pArticular trade hiu n«>i recovered From the h^nj* strikt 
of the moulders in tqirj. Whett you that *careely anv 

rnatrruil cart ho dtherpi’ocurttl or nude without the coal 

you will f:i'c ihut, while ihc present condition* ghhc^Uimc^ 
continues, iliere is very litiEe chmce of Ihr price* of many 
irtiiieTiaLi- being iub^nntially reduced by rrunuficmnrr 

SO anything like ihe It vet of 1014- Further, the price -t of all 
innimmlsrit:* tAnd food will be lit a hi«h level until coal t> 
thenper ; »ntl wagey H rlj* other important f^eton* in building 
oper^lnons, will continue TO he high, 

'■ With thf: TiuTiilirr of irchtlecti that there arc in pmcliee in 
out nunediite diitrict it h quite evident that if wr depended 
uiion fidelity almtc ihrre would not h*- enough work tn 


round, and ii 11 only vrh at nne might describe under present 
condition* jt? luxury budding that enable ut to keep going; for 
1 am afraid ihiLt until tbr time cornu* when no man is allowed Nr 
pmCfive without a degree nf -^me ftOrt* or to build without 
employing ft liuty qualified architect, we mini to a Certain ex¬ 
rent consider oumetvei in gr-ut part •'-* tuturics, and you know 
rh-ji In a time of but*?. Eu-looc, Jtv the un»t thing ilut wr M-rk 
So do without. 

" 1 Jem far will tine present Unlvcnity Degree iind Diploma 
Cnunei affect our profn^on in givim: 4 atesdy tlmi of new 
architects ? There is no doubt mote aie ntrtini out every year 
iktui go out of pnic'ice by retirement or death —in fncS in this 
cir-e we may the architectural birth rate mcceerfft rhe death 
rate to a pMt extent, with 1 con*equetn inerowc ot the arcM- 
1 ec Sunil populutioia, and this i* 1 alibied ihnl ni^ v^ell give m 
pause tep think rtenuusly whether we arc helping To make the 
way too pjs.v tor mv 1 snen to enter the pioftsiioii, 

“ I fm si by iaim pari Eig the feet -1 ■■ irioiiK tvadriog ntrn:v 
th;sl there kri %en. great disparity in chirge; . Thu?- !M.1!. rlmtcr 
us-ed In l>e 15 Htiinea* (klt year, but lia* recently Viren inereaited 
ro 30 jiuineas, Lind therefore n ihwt yf=trs J comve to;nrs to* 
po guineas, pill 1 . Stic ordinary I Imvtfttty nfafisliwhon fees. 
Kin^'n t ^lle^e. Loudon, charge? h? RiiineftH. the Arch inatural 
Av^riition 4^5 x Liverpool 45. wd you -ee hrie ihe ditfcrmce 
between Lemdon iind hhnchttter of jiut iktuble, hi *h the 
-liners ,ire about the nlnn between the SW^> If we cvnipiire 
|h#se figures with the ht dinar, punilagr premiums [t will be 
seen tH-ii ihty arr lower than any architect could afford 10 lake 
=9 rid hii pupitil a thorough erou ruling, 

' My owTi experience lor the pa jb yearf is 14 (Hipib, and I 
■ tlppiose that h not very far from ihe avetage rnimtscr- 
p raesiriouers, know, girl a repumion turning out good 

' -npil r. and h j.^ e ntoie . mlier’. ha 1 e cry few, and jh . -ri Ld > my 
»wn figure 1? that ^>f tiu‘ average mm. I lunt takers the trouble 
in go into ihfr after histon *>i 11 pupil? md mid that two 

lire dc.id, sixbxtp dropped outcome a* v>Oti a* their piipitBge 
w.i$ thumbed Iind others in the coursr of n :'pm- ycJ'i. ii> shey did 
n r >i S?r shell" W J-. m getting iom practice— U a\ lug *£\ only m 
the profession. Tirol jii. tht*e hiive In he divided between m™Il 
: : 1 ■ 1 1 partner you will se- lh.it liic prrMnri] -nutpui t- rmc-tw. liih 
id un firchilect per annum. The tend iiumbci of I cllow* in oilr 
Society is s and giving one tHh proportion of o pupal 
their toliil output in the p ist would be aliout fen per yc ji . I low 
dnft> ^ 5 .i compare with the numbtr^ rhar .Tire nu nvil out fmm 
the ArchiteCHiraE School it ih«* Lmvc+i«> : 1 fancy l!ia J Tin- 
number ix much greener. Suit l do tinl W'ifih SO prnrss then 
■■ tfltuht' » bon g current, a 1 [he un ly way lo gc t a really re 3 1 able 
cumfnehpm wol^IiJ be to cir^ubcise monbfin imhI ubulatE thrir 
experience.** 

Mr. Ilenmutr =, referring tn m&ilrm jrcliitecturrtl educBlion, 

?aid r 

" Tht dunger th-lt I .dw>UT ri ell i H thnt the im^ginative 
■bde is being gi^eu unthie imjromina’ lo the neglect nE shi- 
prxcricul nde, an J however clever a nun may 1 st pt lurttlhg out 
Vtmc highly hniijtinjuive design, let mr sdl vhhj thu uuhrns will 
never forgive a pmoiical tfli'U^kr Th^ i^nike qf utility |o 
yunniftn , a nrrioky chimney, m ionic other little ‘ftnoymift 
dll- To ihf warn of Ulihivating the practical ride tmy l^jve you 4 
. di 1 able client. 

11 leaving the xubject of ftrchitectUnll education, we oitur^lly 
come to the matters I hat alFect us m whet might be called I he 
bread-and-butter ricrarisies of men in praciict. and there h no 
grttinU ftWrty flnirt thr fact ihtkl it! present ihe^r are ^ Iv.tI a 1 * 
they jmsaiMy can be : indeed, hhssrt rd actual cXtiFUrtinli. ynu 
cun hardly ^nagine ft worn ^te of jtilsif!i r 

11 Cannot m- :n a bodi bring icmti^ preuuir 10 In if on ihr 
ni.mufiicSuicrh So show them that use quire aliee so she big 
PthUIts I hat are bemg madr in thi* dismion r Surely nnhUds) 
will form a strong body nf pul>1 sc opinion that wndd alTeci 
this qur^iiotir 'Lake one trutierinl- brie ks..- 
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ih Uan the present price of brick* be 'notified ai ;le? ordinary 
percentage of profit f A hrickmdker informs me that before the 
V. ,ir it C051 Kirn 1 3 * pfr lhoii*and To produce thc brick* and that 
hr *dd AC l 8 «, ai the kiln. If you like go rake the day. at three 
firms the OKI that it was before the war because of the extra 
oast *ff labour and low production, and double the cost of the 
LOflJ hecuiLic that hr* cone up, you will arrive ac from 45 s, iu 
\ G*. -fc lhQU£*Ultl at E he kil n. m d yo it know very well uc are 
paying now fmm to Hy . net the profit an undue nnc-a 

price extorted from the many by the few, and naturally a 
terrible drag on iny v buainn« r Is not this a chance far 
publicity f We don't want Cfomnanciil control —we've hnd 
enough of that -and shall Have to tviltx lo a * troop public 
opinion. I f you look at the matter in this light, nor only a* 
regards brick's bus Olhcr imteria 1 ?, you cr.n sec that we art not 
»o hclpl«S as we iltriught we were, Hid (hag a combination of 
opinion could be made iu*t M strong and effeeEi 1 . e .le a com- 
Iri nation of autnifaayttw or mere boots. 

41 It is nog o-ftotiimhing that the Homing Scheme ha* broken 
down so badly when yon think that brickwork w hi eh used to be 
done in this neighhnurhrHtai at 4^. per yard super. 0indies ihiik. 
wau quoted as high a* What possible chance could th ere be 
iif producing ikicquird Collages al unyfiung take an economic 
f«st ? Why bricks should keep up when other materials arc 
coming down ts > to my Cfunlttny, a question of rings, .Steel 
foists have dropped from £lfj per Ion to £tfc, timber i* on the 
down grade, but in ihar matters there is foreign competition, 
.ifid iMHHitylyp brought the merchant* into a more reuMpn- 
ible frame of mind, 

" Another matter where E think we am help ourselves is in 
the mange of arrhiEo/tural work undmukra by varmus trade 
firm*. Surely it would have 1 good effect if, through the Inatl- 
iU!e and all the Allied Sadetift, w T in these firrt> know pretty 
plainly that we should iiol in Liny cast; send our quantities or 
specifications lu them for j price unless they stopped doing 
work independently of us. Wc know very well how u if done. 
After we have trained: a pupil and ho becomes an as-hiant the 
firms get hold of one AftU Cull his room their Architectural 
department. 

PcrhapF when speaking of fumbhing finiu there ought 10 
be included firms of estate agents w ho do the siinie ihitig. I t iv 
il great evil, and one that should make us put uur shdulderi to 
liie wheel in regard TO registration, Such firms will lie kjiven 
the alternative of dropping their house Idling and auction sales 
if they nre going to hr oixhjrecls, or dropping their architecture 
if they can do belter wilh hoUre letting. In th[* case w must 
make a difference between the trained man who is an erfcilc 
ngeut in the best sense of the term, 

11 Still. if we pull together m an Aswcisncm in unity wish the 
Institute and dll the Allied Societies we shall in our gettmdan 
help to put our loved profession on a sure foundation/’ 

Nornsc.iiA*i anu Dejhiy Abciiitf-ltliul Socletv, 

The Opening meeting of the session was held at 64, St, Jamc* 
Street, Nottingham, litnE Tuesday, i^th October, M which The 
Pre-siJtot, Mf. Arthur Eaton, M.S Jl. r of Derby, delivered his 
Preiidenitiit Address. After referring to the activities of the 
Society, he said 

One question which in at ihe present linlr engaging tndtv ur 
less the an cut ion of practically every member of our profession 
]\ thill of Unification and llruitftrelWMi, Thi* U n subject which 
if carried to A iUimdul issue will basic great tequila in I lie 
future. 

It i«i pitiliwfcbly \rithui the knowledge of all present I hat in May 
Iom the V (uQcAtixKi and Regretmiion Commirrec of the R.l.R.A. 
met together w ith members of the allied «cfetic* wnl d»o ihe 
twticty of Architects r and agreed on she broad principles of n 
Fchetuc for bringing alt architects of I he Uruled Kingdom intii 
membership of lllv InutitUle. The dctaiU of the scheme were 
then referred [O a auh-Commitlee to work OuE, arid in I he mean¬ 


time the R, t, B.A. arc neg^ti ufm u with the Socjeiy of Archirecls 
on V'sirbui poisits referring |a the scheme, and I believe some 
progress 1 i:l.i liecn snade, hut u do^ not appear that anything 
definite has been accompli bed at preterit. 

L’ndcr the hcEutiIv A 4 propoyed. unification is io be accom- 
plished fir-«iT H and shen folJowcd by some form of regLsrraiioEs B 
Unfurlunately this does not meet the imbei of all, as En die 
rnfftmtmr some member* of the fftMitui* hive put iheir natne^ 
50 v.n appeal for reverting lht order Of procedure . 'I’hcv seem to 
fear th.11 the door of the Institute may be opened too widely to 
meet with their approval. I cannot mystlf soe lllflf then wnuld 
he any material difTerencc in Thtf ulltmace mult?; in C£W? either 
procedure is carried through* bus the Umfi^Lnion Com- 
niittee s scheme is t!iv OUTCOme of an ragreement between repre- 
sniraum of ?Jl ihe bodies rmmediutely concemed, it seems to 
me that nothing should be done which Will prejudice the further 
deliberations of ihe Committee, and tbnit we hhuuld keep an 
open niind upon the Mibied until the final report ofc the Com- 
TTutf« is submitted to the constituent bodies. It is impiossible 
in .1 Hellenic of thL* magnitude iu attempt m teeoivctlv all our 
individual opioions. and wfuu we liavr tu do if our persona] 
cicWfe on the points of dentil do POT coincide with those of the 
CojTuni t tee, ii Cl the interests of Architecture and the profession, 
to took beyond UUr OWn personal affairs and try and i.'Uufdise 
what such J scheme of uiufjcatiotl wdl mean in the fuiufc. 

1 think the day is pj^i for any argument on the question id 
registration , die necessity- for ft la apparent, and generally, I 
think, adniucvd > and ibe only argument penpi-^ihle t> up the 
method by which it can mo=ii quickly he broughi into operackm. 
In the appointed L’nifseatir-jn Committee We have (he machinery 
which !s already at work in that direction and only requires the 
Support fpf the members of the profession to achieve success. 

With regard lo tlie position of the huildlrtg induH.iry. some 
rniporiant and suggestive development* appear tu ]m lakltsg 
place which 1 liojK; will leafed p if not to a settlement of all out- 
atandiog difflClilties, yet lo a state of affairs more Stable than we 
hove fi.id for a considerable lime,, an indkution (Iule IfoeH em- 
ploy vts und upenitives are more ^nxiinis to puli together lor the 
good of the industry; and the whole community. 

Increased OlllpUt in the buddiEig industry is tint lhe only tc 
quisitf necessary to reduct: cost, but it will do somethinand 
even go a long way : it will certain!v increase the volume ut 
wcirkji and do rmub 10 ttmova The fenr of unemplo^Tncnt, It 
will help to inainuiii a higher wage than would otherwise be 
poKshskr, 1 r. iriy opinion some - vsiytn of paymmt by results, or 
bonus on increased effort*:. mu : t be agreed to, hsawd U[Km a 
gunratueed minimuiu wjhc 1 l caurlot understand the reluc- 
Eance of the openilivei to agrrv to some system of this kind^ 
which would provide a living wage to :l *|ow workman imd an 
inoeotive to A quicker or more Embhi ou* OtfcC, Such pittpoasdsp 
however ( have not found favour, bui I am nol wilhout hope 
tii .it there will fc>e a change of opinion amongst the leaders of the 
apenitivrs which will be more in harmony with the spirit of iho 
rhjvci :Ltivei I hemsd vs. 

Thr jKcpttnttkm of am boiiu* tjT,tem mtizl be A matter for 
inuioniLl agreement Eiy empTnycn and np«raiivR, and guttahlc 
bafeguardH hin he arranged lu prevent metl being e3iph>:ted by 
Imtcru pidou* cmjHoyro. 

IttilMllKE A’*CK!RATIOS' OV AllE^HtftC“I b. 

The 1 hunpyhire Assockt^m of ArdiilecEs has held a meeting 
iit ^\inches?er in mft( Mr. Paul WatrrbouWt FRJJJ.A , 
President of tfin Royal InitituLc of Rritish Architects, 

Sir VV ie.e iam Portal, Rt . President of the A ^ocLndtm, 
occupied the chair, 

^!r, Paul WatoiHIh m liir course of hi$ speech, said : 
As ihey probably knew, hi* father's tdep« were Gothic : his 
own idea was Eo neoric in the classical j.5. udt h atldi il *’r< hla 

f imiloge in early day - to work on the ctaafttpl house of S\r Wm. 
'areal 'i r hnt wjs hb? fir>i opportunity t(f dealing with tlmt 
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undent fumi of architecture which they Lnt*w w du^icul. 
S[M.^kin^ cm the suhjvEit of dumliun—a he knerf the 

FiaropehEre ^>ucilltion TO he deeply fotcreitcd in—Mr. WaUr- 
hoitet said there was no feature of the-r work lo-duv marc hti- 
portaiil. Of the two dil**c? rtf pesiora in ihdr prolcftakm 10 
whom ihev nf (he present generation owed k very great deal in 
thi* nouLer eg raltieigion, he milled (o put lim she A[ehatcctimil 
AmdiitlMi of Iionilon. Some yc*r* ago he was one of a num¬ 
ber w ho fnmicd what wp known os the RecDiislnjclion Coifl- 
mittee of the Arehitrctund AwcHirtliun. Is was then a highly 
important Society on el large scale, wish A depute teaching 
iirifAiHAatKm and paid teachers. There the hcgtfininjj ol 
flfchiteciuml workj rciuS il W3fl f,Q well founded and encouraged 
that it went osi incre.wing arid itiCrc?4dttf uiUll today they hud 
around 1 hem ati enormous mpim? jSilUl of cduf isioo- The other 
class of persons to whom he wished to dftu.de Wcfc the older 
jEchkteciK of rht InM mine? ration, People ometime- forgot how 
much they owed to the gtuCKOtiTY of rhe men who u-sed to derive 
some pin of thetr income from (he fee* of their jnqriU. They of 
the present day lost wbutt ihey gained, hut il WH quite deAr they 
had tfiincthing more iuefu)—% il., * ^: tematisedcollege edma- 
lhn„ which pupils could RAW get all over the country. The 
elfurtf that were being made in that direction were, he thought, 
most praiseworthy > and there was no doubl lh«l the * proud oi 
rct;ubr system illic cduailion hy professmiiil teacher* in archi¬ 
tecture n especially If ihey WcfS fhcmsdVw not merely school- 
nir.Mt'j hut predial mm. must Unq untkmiiHy he ot the 
greatest possible benefit, \Vhftt would he the revolt of this 
spread of education ? It wmilJ, he believed, mean that in I he 
future the uneducated man would drop out. 11 had Iwren |ml>- 
siblc in the pa*!, through ins crest or some mhci return, for 
people in Untie into farce practhes* and, by the aid tif you Em 
men, had been |btt to carry rhem through. 1 It did net any any- 
(him* agiun.it llse man who wyii .i capable controller e>E a big 
oFfite. There were a meat xrumy architects who had I be power 
of producing In an office directly under their own control work 
which was really full of thdrown 1dm. but was nut (heir own 
work. In future the race would tie for the swift, and the l^ntli' 
for the attune—a sound (duration was to be I he Lin si ^ of (he 
architect of the future. That he regarded as being of the highest 
impornmee, end no architect could in she coming year* afford to 
ncgtcei bis eduration. He supposed that they already knew of 
the greuS advance in.ide with regard to the a Iteration of archi¬ 
tectural education. Thin bait taken place under his Pied deucy, 
hut not at his s uggcstifm. What bad happened wa-i that they 
had ^fanEcd, under cert-Lln Rafeguards, nut only esemptLOnft 
from (he ntw niaminatsim, but absolute exemption from the 
frnal. That meant shat a treal many ymipg men, p erhap s par¬ 
ticularly in the North of Engkimb .m>i LoiuJeUi, Would iiccivc 
chest cdui'.iiinn utmost entirely in schools right up to the finish ; 
U BiriUtS sh.it not onJy would they ger their education through¬ 
out the school r, but ilttl they would pot be examined by th*: 
Institute in the adiuc Way iti before. The mull would lie to 
encourage she sehEwals, which in their (urn. would be under the 
ecus ltd of ibe Inst is ure, because the Inptituii bnd a veto on 
everyrusc who pasfd out. So (hat S( would be readily appreci¬ 
ated that a very large ticElVOlk cif education had been prepared, 
sand would r he hoped, lead lo great things in the future, Ft might 
snake life meua tmBcuh for the young architect by making (be 
Approach so hii pmfroicn harder, but shcy r nub! iMt That, tw- 
cause it Wud oiic of the ncticuiti-n of the tmuea. It meant ihitl 
the architecl would haw a greater miihter\ r fhum eser before, and 
that architect would he looked up So ^ men of even greater 
knowledge than mini TchiwtA poweweil he the prewnt sinie, 
und tine whale My would be renpeeled n i Bpcddista. I>uring 
the war they were looked upon a> nut beina etcuipped wish in- 
■Hruetion, ^uch a*, for instance. onjpiKen wvfC, A ^ffat many 
unjiur tbingi wc« taid alsout Hi tin. OtTeu of Service were 
inaiie by (he ir^suusc to She Cuvtitimnll. but ihei were rr- 
pul^ed, it Wat nuppirccd,. On (hose graundi. That wax largely 


doc em ifisnorunj-C- on the part of (be <government — and <TOS-er?i- 
menlt could >>e ignorant—hut it vu'idd Ih- n line thir.Ly is they 
matk fiure that the acchtucta nf the iuture w^uld Ik: equipped, 
they should be f with a knowledge of corutruClien. He w.i- 
all prepared to an architect should Ike ilMc trj produce 
a complcieiy efpiippe-di hujlchng entirely nft own hut I Se 

thought foririRtHoee. isi ^tecl eonstractrtiii be would lIm wtsely 
STi consulting ;i Rficciatiit, Oft often occurred in lheiucdie*l pm- 
fv^fon, Uut life luciug comparatively short, rt-Eid it being irtCc*- 
iary that one nh-mld get ti-cIr educailon iSii-i ai mme lime isi 
life it wa| urtposolhte to W equipped with knoWrkdee ^if all 
possible forms of roni(ruction in well ^ design- But he if 
peeled Elicit is was n fine thing that she younger generation Wtfte 
EiciEig Lnafrucrad in conatrucdon, which had not happened 
liefore, ‘J’he more inljK^natst aspect nf it was- the mastery \i 
wpLild give in the wiy dei*ii>n ; or, to use the larger Wnrrul, 
Hl architect nr e- il All would agree lhu.1 the worn* building was 
(he one which had fm rclatinti Tu the post Tlfccir WQtk in the 
P**! had always been domiiUJCvl b> inuJitbrj. In the olden day* 
people were mem ben of some M>rt ti*f seirool of guild of builder 
nr denigneri. U ^ critic did not know afiylbing about ar#& 
Unc in she pa^i. be had nothing zrj recoj^nisc, ,itii 3. sbi'Eefccc. 
nothing to eriticisc from Rrcognitinn mu.m ulwiiyi lie llwtf, 
mid (hut sarne recognition must lie worked ?taiCk [hen own arehi- 
tecioru. -V irnin -seeped in knowledge of things in ilm pa 1 way 
uhle » keep in (he way w hich led to -. uccess. It w as nn s UiAeryy 
A man wju a successful jrchiceit U i:iu- r Ur w-B.fi true to (rath- 
lion as a warrior : he was working nccording in ihr law v of war- 
hire, and he w av ?i sup seme head m himself- In conidu!tjon v M: 
WaEerhouse congrasuhs ed the Honmhirc AwKiawm US«m 
having !sir Wm. Portal a& their pr^drnT, A* architccis they 
owed more thrttl E.hey could express lo those gisted -im:Liu!!> r 
men of dHinctimi and petition, w ho hud taken the trouble So 
ilTFdervlrmd what architecture was All abeiiT. 


Review 

SCOTTISH A ft CtHTEUT l' RE. From thr nth 

t*t tftt l~lk Ctntury. Foi. /. Part Ift. 
f/o. Edinburgh, igai .] 

The Niiiiurral An Survey r>f Scotland is doing e\- 
ccllent service in its publication;. Pint III., the latc&i 

porcfolsn itc-isicd, mdiiiks illitstratinr^ juJ desetiptioos 
of Argyll Lodging, Stirling, and Cowiiru; T ^ I LoftpilaL, 
Ssirlin|_ f . two typical ox;smptc^ <d' ihc piktkT<-&t]Uf .md 
rugged Scotiirifi architecture of (he iTth tcniury. 

'fhee houses arc very completely illsistrated by 
photographs, with menured drawings o£ (he fa^adeN 
and inicrior^. and detail* to a large &cab prepared Hv 
Profc?.sor Raroeay TVa^uair. The descriptions are 
lucid and comprehensive* and this pari maintains the 
valuable standard already e&tnhhshed. 

Whitectr. -imi other* intern-.led m Scottish ardn- 
tccture will appretiiue the work E^i the hunt 

Commjttte of ibe Board of ! rustccs for the National 
(Meries fit' Scotland and the Institute of Stolmh 
Architects, who are jointly responsible fur these publi¬ 
cations, aEid will offer them their Longrttulalions and 
good wishes. 


11 r nr ft e- ft r W to g f i sw r > h ti \ 
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Ancient Monuments and Historical Buildings in 
the charge of H.M. Office ot Works 


At the request ul the Art Standing Cnmmiiticc. the 
I-3r^i-t CoinrrissStdiier of H.M- Works has funvsrdcd for 
the CoiniTiuttre's information; j \m of ancient rnonu- 
wilts and historical buildings which are in charge of 
the Department, dining Linking I p etwee u those which 
are Crown and War Department property and those 
the guardianship of which has been transferred to the 
Office of Worts under The Ancient Monuments Acts, 
Ancient nmiuimen I* which have been scheduled under 
Section 12 of a lie Ancient Monuments f Consolidation 
am! Amendment) Act, 1923, arc not included. 

England. Cwniy 

0 cr^kkHsn-Twi;i i ii Town Walls $parr'l . Btn^id^m-Twrtd 
flmud Castle Kent 

WdowT Outli? . . ,. , . M 

Gmsbrcwte Caadc .... Hampshire (Isle af 

Wight) 

j-irmouth Caulk , , F (+ 

The Urcu haunt, Bushy Park * . Middkare 

ClieLea Hu&pital . 

The Chapter House and Pvk Chnpd + Westminster Abbey, 
Hampton Court. 
fdndJfiWme Priory 
Scarborough Crate . 


] FoSyrood Palate 
Dumbarton Cntie 
KJgin Oidtcdml 
Dunfermline Abbey „ 

Dunfermline IVlEjlc , 

Si, Andrew's Giatle . 

Si, Andrew’^ Cached nit 
Arbroath Abbey 
The Maison Ditu Chap 
The Hound Tower, Rrerlmi Cathedral 


N 0 n hum bed a n tl 

Yorkshire 


Scotland. 


f\. Brechin 


Midhthhn 

Dumhartofiahoe 

Eknn^irc 

Fikshbe 


For furs hire 


(Ouctfl Pritfiirly.} 


Haddington Church 
Ikauly Priory , 

15tin d rt-nnan Abbey 
Linlithgow Palace 
I-Hmblune Cathedra] 
CklfRIgoW (j[bedrid 
Furtrose Cdthnlral 


. I laddi nglonshi re 
p bvmini-thire 
Kirktiudbnj’htehire 
1 _lu 1 ttligow'shire 
. Perthshire 
. Renfrewshire 
> Ru>*a-«htn: 


CsumcvdM Castle 
Ihmbigh Cmilr and 
Harlech L'aide T 
Tintem Abbey . 


Wales, 

Runucss Gate 


Cl m 11 rw iH-h i re 
Denbighshire 
Merioneth* hire 
MomTiuuthdtiri: 


WAR OFFICE BUILDINGS. 

• VMiy or partly in thar$f ■ / ILM* Off r« of FPer&L 
Ik r Town 

Wall*. 


Rliickuc*> Castle, 

Broughty Castle. 

Carlisle CosiEe. 

Chwtcr Castle, 

Citadel Gate, Plymouth. 
Hfettraouth Cavite. 

Dover Cafdle, 

Edinburgh Castle, 

E-^mdpcirr Gitr, Pons mouth. 
Ludgc i ..kjll C;. :de. 
M&rtmonth Catk 
Peiuknnis Cu-sile. 

Portland C'aillr- 


Si Chi.1 her fi 1C p i Ca* e I e, Fow e . 
St. Jame-A. ( nie, i ’ortsmouth. 
Si. John's. Abbey Galt, Col- 
chcatei. 

Si, Mawc'i Castle, Falmouth, 
Stirling C&SlJe. 

The Chantry, New Tavcr 
Fort, Cinveseml 
The Gateway> Tilbury Fort. 
Tower of l^ndun. 
Typiemouih Ihiorj. 

N~.i I it Castle. Guernsey, 

Weednn Pavilions. 

York Cottle. 


OUARMAKBHtP, 

MONUMENTS PLACED IS CHARGE OF THE COM¬ 
MISSIONERS UNDER THU PROVISIONS OF THU 
ACT . 


* Indicate* monuments gifted to the nation f Section 2 of ihe 
Act), 


England. 

Fragment? of the Edwardian Walls at 
B cm ck -or^Tfli' eed 

The ssone erode on Cattle Rigg, Kttttick 
Penrith Quitle „ 

The rttibfll ring and stone cinde known 
Oi Arborlow nod the tli uulu ■ • -: L1 • i 

The tumultls anil circle rm Kyuin Moor 
linh Hunt? Iluiis l\ West Moot . 

The sione circle known a* The Nine 
Ladies, 3 *union Moor 
The stone circle .it Kingston fto- m- II 
Maiden Castle, Dorchester 
I lit Nine Sty 311.-5 h Wmterbqusiie Abbai 
Finchnle Priory . . - h 

.S t. Ratolpb V P j i my C li UT% ll s Cok I; es ter , 
The tumul us m City . 

The Roman Villa at Whitcomb ^ 

Arthur s Styiic, Ekimtone , 

Goodrich Cattle .... 
Kit'* Coty llauie, Ayleifmtd 
Little KilN c\>rs r llnuie, vVyLesford 
Rithl>i>rough CwtJe , 

Kt. AugustinoN Cross., Ebbfktt . 

Ktiby Ntuxloe t.'astlc .... 
Jewty Wall, Leicester_ 

Thu blcanot C«i**p Geddintfnii . 
Matterscy Priory - ■ 

Tltc RolhigHl Stones, neinr Link Roil- 
nght m *■■#.•*»■' ■ '■» 


Ctiumy. 

Her^f J cb-on-Twecd 

Cumberland 

■ i 

Derbyshire 

** 

41 

1 + 

Dorsetshire 

1* 

H + 

Durham 

Rs&ex 

GJouceslmhire 

i’ 

Herefordshire 

Kem 


Lcicstcnhirt 

JK 

N ot ti nuts pious hire 

Notrlnghamahire 
(bEfordahrrc 


-7 
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Uflgley Ctdqpdf Acton Rumdl 
The Stone circle known u-S ^ 3 ■ toHeil Fold 
The Abbot's Fish House, M-plh? . 
Fnl$Ut Casik ..... 

TTie cifdK, j :irtk 9 cove EtOflO ill 

Stanton Drew 

The Long Binvw at Siunev Littleton, 
Wellow , , 

1 'ramlinjfham Cflitk . » * * 

Arthur's Round 'liable. Penrith 

Brooch Castle ■ ► 

MiyboraUf{l] ( near Penrith . 

(jU Saium . - * * p 

Silbury Hill * - 

* Stonehenge 

The loop barrow ui West Kennett, near 
Marlborough . i ■ 

Ottkd r S Toiler, York C^Tlf « * 

Rtdmiond Caatle + 

Rtrvaujs Abbey- , . 

The Rotrum Road OH Whceldale Moor, 
GoathLand . . « ■ « 

Skipsen Brough {pan of) . 

Whitby Abbey . 


County. 

Shropshire 

Somersetshire 

ti 


Suffolk 

Wfitmorluml 

+■ 

Wiltshire 

it 


Yurk-s hire 

it 


IK 

■I 


Scot land - 

The iLuIpluid HOlMi in Pyce Church 
yard 

Kirskdl Church 
The ruined rnlftWptS St. Machar* Old 
Cathedral . . - 

CnKl*f*j|uel Abbey 
♦Drjbuijjh Abbey 
The circular W ailed structure^ called 
' Fdin's ILill ,T on Codtfcurn Law 
The gravestones of Fair Helen and Adai 
Fleming at Kirkctmnel . 

Murkland Ctom, Woodhouse, near Eede 
fechan . 

The Cross at Ruth well 
Black frijm Chapel, St. Andrews 
CuiJOf* Abbey H 
Dogton Stone , 

The ^tone in Abekmno Church 
yard , . . - 

T he sculptured stones on Recnin^y 
Finn* Aherlvmno . 

Affleck Castle . 

The Abbot V House, the Abbey Penn, 
the Regality Tower, rlc-* at Arbrniil 
Abbey - 

The hill f&iti colled <he " Block an 
White Calcrthutia ,p 
The sculptured atones at Eassle 
Kestenneth Priory 
Duci^ho Chapel 
Sr . Martin's Church, HuddiitgtOii 
'[’he upper and lower broth* of C 
Kndi =1 St, Clement's Church, Harris 
Urquhifi Cwtk 
Burleigh Chile . > , 

CuitiutK Castle , , 

McCMLsn 1 * Caoile. Kirkcudbright 
OrdnidtanTim 
ThfeaVe C^tle . * 

The Eagle Ruck. CrMTKmd . 
r lhe Diva rile Stout, Hoy , 

Eg] Isay Chureh . 

28 


end 


Aberdeenshire 


** 

Ayrshire 

Berwickshire 


Dumfricsshift 


Fife 


Forfarshire 


I laddmgtonshirr 
H . . 

Inverness-^hire 


Kinrotc-iJure 
Kirkcud bright^lme 


Lull it hgowstli j re 

Orkney 


EytibiHow Church . * 

The earth-house known as the UdkE^ 
Crave ai Crain. near Kirkwall . 

The Bishop's. Palace, Kirkwall 
The EsjTs Palace, Kirkwall 
The chambered mound of Maeshowe, at 
Sletmis ...**- 
XoLdiind Ca&Ele, Wntny . . * 

Old Chureh on WiM side, WeMray 
Piero wall Chureh, Watny . 

The Ring of Brogat md cither atone*- Jt 
^nnniEp and! the »ciL T hhoutmg ^tonc-s 
Hunttngtower ar Ruthveu Caile . 

Newark C’piIc, Pbn CSlaiynw 

The stones at Callemiih & k * 

The broch at Qurloway 

Jedburgh Abbey * * * > 

Kelso Abbey . . < 

Melrose Abbey , * 

The bcodi of CTk&wnin. near Lerwick . 
The bruch at MffUOi . 

Scalloway Cau-lIc . . . ■ 

Cambuskemscth Abbey 
■' MiirWrtfk. lr SiziSiog 
The Old Bridge, Stirling . 

The set ni circular earthviiurk at Bar- 
>aHoch . 

The standing alone 04 Btoirbuy known o 
the Wren’s Egg 
T'lic; mote hill lit Dench tug . 

The nip-marked rock md ■landing 
stones., L* ru m S m J d .m . . + 

TTw carved. Hid inseribed atones at Ki;k- 
nvadrinc + 

Two bU.mo with incisa.1 on a 

mound qt laaggangaim + 

T he rectangutar casnp at Riapain „ 
Whithorn Priory Church . * 

The sculptured stunra in Whithom Priory 
Tlic inscribed slab formeriy standiog On 
rliK rusLdiide leaihn:.: from WiRtown to 
Whithorn, bur now in Whithorn Priory 
St, Neman's C^ve, Whithorn 
St. Ninian^ Chupel of the Isle, Whithorn 


CojjTrjiy, 

Or! rey 


Perthshire 

Kenfrewahiie 

RoE^-ihirc 

Ho sburgh shite 


■j 

SheliAml 


ir 

« 

Stirlingrhice 

it 


U igtown*yr£ 


i* 

pp 


ip 

M 


Wales. 

Tile dultncu ai BodOwyr , - Anglesey 

'ITie dolmen at Din Dryfol ... ^ 

The dolmen at Lligwy . . - 

The ddnum at Ftts»dftd. « . j,, 

'ITie dolmen aiTfchgmitb with ihc ^tarsd- 
ing aEune On 'Py Mj%Vf Fama . 

The dolmen vt Ty Mtwydd , u 

The earthwurk known an t’wer l.t'h . „ 

TTie earthwork kiiown m CavEdl Hryit- 

Gwyn . + , 

Tire hut dieted oji Hob head Mountain 
{Cjttku’r Gw-yddeloii) . 

The fttimdis Lg stones ai Penrho < I’dIw . 

T‘he standing ttones at Tirgwebelydd , „ 

The walled cam|> known as Caef-y-Tw r 
on Holyhead Mountain , + , 

CwrEsarvori Town Wall (part), Puleston, 

and Sdl Towers i Curnervonsbirr 

1 'lmt Celtic . Flimihirf 

The sculptured stones and ertwse* »t 

Msr^m and Kentlg - * * Glamor gambit <■ 

Wcobley CttHlr, Ckrwvr ... 

The dolmen at Pmlre Evan , . Pembrrke^hiir 
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Notices 

Ik’aitffe? JTti HkCEUUEh, 19; I 

An election Ol tnefflkn will take place at the lu^npi 
General Meeting, Monday k 31th E lecenim-r r The und, 

.uldres^ of the candidates (with the name- of their propone raL 
found by The Council w tie eligible and .jualitied for member¬ 
ship aoCOrdin[i; t«i the Charter and By-lawv and recommended 
bv them for election, arc a* follows : — 

AS FELLOWS (15) 

ESafin t _ ’J 1 : Ldokard [,- 1 . mu]* Royal Liver Building, Liver¬ 
pool, ami 14 Fflin ie# ftji 44 t Ohoei r Bi rkfnhead, Proposed 
by I lantwdl Grayson, Arnold *rhomdey b Professor S, D. 
Adi be ad, 

Blaumont : William Sumeryilll [A. 1905L 24 Brwrdme 
Swwtp Manchester, and Beech Mourn. f^urmgnvn Road, 
Altrincham, Cheshire, Proposed by Frrc^ S. Worthing¬ 
ton* S^ant: Taylor, A, W. Hennings. 

Qmm mi-PisnsAim : Charles IIestry [A- tgaa J n ■> Staple Inn, 
High IMhftn, W.C. 2 , and Eg hunts Clu**, Ikaconatidd* 
Bucki. ProjwMd by 1 »uis Ambler, I S A,. W. A 
Forsyth, Jimcs J, S. Naylor. 

Bosu, Alellsw GntJGi_puJH p B_A.Oxun. [A. 1S97]. ijj 
Gower Street, London, W r C i, and 44 Priory Road, West 
ll-UTJi^l^d. NAV-b- Prapwed b^ Erns^t II, Giatlftelil, 

PeRiviil M Fraser h Jo Eon Hunt. 

Dahl : JuJlN Love Seaton [_-J. 1909]. Radnor Cham hero. 
Fulk«tomr P And a3 Edward. Road, B roml ^ . Kent . Proponed 
by Edward Warren. F.SA.* Basil Oliver, Briuit A. 
Poullcr. 

DalTiNEY. Chahj_fls ARCfllRALii, F.H.I [A- 1900], Bank 

Chamber?,Tower Bridge, S.E.i, .md 302 ftrawnhill Road, 
Catford, S-E. Proposed by H. I) Scarles-Wood, W_ K 
Ritey, Arthur G. Letghron, 

Daysuul: William ftoiwur [. 4 . 1904]. 27, Abingdon St ret Li 
WatmioiKt, and 63 Leniibtm Park, ST proposed hv 
Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.O.. VM , l\K A l J n>fc*sor S- 1 >. 
\ bhead, John W, Simpson* 

Evan:h OiM ?ms G LYNN [ A - igI jl. The Croft, Nim; h L sind 13, 
Nrw ficrK i-i. Nmth Propped bv Numiun ti. Bridgman* 
W. Ucdfctrrl Hobday 4 W Jant« N^h. 

Gol'rlav, CisAtojj. B.Sc., F.S.A.Scot. [_!. 1SS7] * l 1 ™ Fessor of 
Afdmccturtp Royal Technical College. Glasgow, and 
Cnni&ton b M iltig-Avie, itei r G Efugoi* Proposed by Win„ B. 
Whittc, Ales N Paterson, A R. S A , John Keppie. 
A.R.S.A. 

Ha-mt. Stanley Herat [A. iqoot, 20 Red Lion Square, 
Loi 1 don, Wi'.i, ind iS Kciuarck-s Si|LL;ift p Kensington* 
W,8. Proposed by 'fhoi, E. CulkuLE. John W. Simpson, 
Sir Edwin L* Luryen'. H-A. 

Russem : Kuhhxt Tor, i> S.O [A. 1914]. l'.VV.D. p Rni&ini, 
I Mtii, India, ProjHiiued by S B, Rl^HI, Herbert Baker* 
Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, ILA. 

SIMI'.H>N, o11-TigHT Munuvy [ A. I . J t* Ship Street„Brighton r 
Proposed by johrt W. SbilpsOn, Ayrton. Jamt^ S, 

tJibnon * 

Sullivan : Ba^il Mahtin (A. 191.1], Cprtsultinc Aielulcct to 
the Punjab Government, P.W.l)., Secteianat, Lahore. 
Iridaj. .md 2S Liwicncr RcunJ r Lahcirr. Indiu. Proposed 
hyl LV, Lnneh^irr, Sir Reginald HbmlkU, R.A,. W. 
Howard Seth-Smith. 

Vinlvo : John Korman Randall. [A wst, BolU Chatstber* 
89, Chancery Lane, W.C.i, .Slid JJ, Hayet Rond, Bromley, 
Kern, Proposed by FrancU Hooper. Herbert T* Buck- 
h net, E . V11 iconl S t .irri^. 

Watkins : William Gregory [A, 1693], Si Edmiusd - 
ChombfiTt, Silver Street. Lineoln, and its Wrap by Road, 
Lincoln. Proposed by Arthur Nelson Bromley, I lemry V. 
Ashley, Henry G, Gam Me r 


AS ASSOCIATES (na>. 

■Vija’ i 1 - . ERNWf HARRY tSpedal War Elimination]. Wotb 
IH’pJnment, Mksr. Butterfield and Swire, Sh-Unghni. 
Chsrui. Propoied by Charle> E. Vftrodell, Kohtrl Atkin- 
ison r E. Stanley Hall. 

ABii^ntPNG - Edward Joseph [Special War Examination], 
Lcndsl Chambers ? York. Pro p-o-t-d by Wa] i sr J. Ril maw 5 
and the Council. 

Atktn-Blhry : Hettry Uokpon t^pea.il War bNamination], i& 
Eaton Terrace, S.W i, Proposed bt Vi H. Atkin-Beny p 
W. E. Riley. W. A. Pite. 

Aulo : AmL 4 Ni>j£ft Consul Svini [Special Wqr ExamicLationJ, 

7 Mditin EC ad, Highg.ue, S.h Pm posed by Ales. S. 
PaterwtL A.R-IS.A., J.smrs S, Gtb*on, Walter S. A„ 
Gordon. 

Dailey : Clarence IIowarh [Specie YV’aL s Exen dual ion J, 
*' Mailland." Hildavillc Drive. We-stdLiTc-ms-SoL Pro- 
poaed by William E. HaMi>ck r Philip M Johnston. F.S.A.. 
and the Council. 

Barder i Cecil [Special War Examination] k 7b Kitk^cdTI Lutte, 
Kkksudh Leeda. ! J ropp*ed by William Bake^tll* Sydnrv 

D, Kh*on. E&A„ H. S. Ctortty. 

B.LR%T"rr ; Rechard Kegihald [Special Wur ExAminaEkofi]. 15 
Grafton Ro i id 1 Acton, W4, Prgpoied hv Alfred Cox, 
David Thomson. M.B.E, p R. W. tr. 

Batlman ; EobkhT Wallace, M.C., II A, [S', milio • • Special 
War Exemption], J5 Acomb SlMt, Whxlworth Park, Alan- 
chcfttor. Proposed by Francis Jones. Paul Ogden and thr 
CrninciL. 

Hatty r JbicN [Special W« ExamiRAihm], 145 Dover Road, 
Northfleer T K.eiu, Proposed by Wykehxm ChinceHor, R. 
J. A!]i->n, C.BT;., Ja^. C. AYynnes, M ILE 

Bateejt : ALbLitr Edwarii [Special War EnmirutionJ, 7 
Hobart Place, Uro&venor i, Proposed by 

the Council, 

Bu kerton : Walter Chaxe [SpjcLil W iir KxHmhwtiun], i<» 
Lowt r O tfo rd Street. Ci 1 -; teford. Yl? r I. -. Praposd I sy \\ 
Cairby Hall, C,Bv(L a W'ilHam II Thorp, A.P Mac Aliiter. 

Blackett : Josik^k [Spccisl WnrEjuminjitionJ, 45 Pool Dank. 
Port Sunlight. Cheshire Proposed by Prof, t, H- Reilly k 
O.B.E.. ami the Count rl. 

Bl.OMTlHl.D . Anris, B.A LI ^Yar Lxiumnutiunl, 51 
Erogiud, 1 1 j'ris^ituMd, \ ,W,|. Prop m>-.\ l by Si: Reginald 
niomlid.il, K.A., Emesl Netvton r C.B.E , R.A . W, Ctitliv 
Grwn. 

BottchT, : Mll. lon [Special Wdf EfflmitUtiOJi], Sunctoft, 
Pollard Ib'-id. \Iut-11 .Lin, Surrey. Proposed by David 
Thomson, M B.lv., Chrittophtr \V. ¥, Wheeler, . Benin 

[EuWfi ■ Trevqr Straki 1 • [SpecialWin Examination], 103 Cotr 
it.iught Road t Curditf. Propo-ted by Kdwtn St^ urd JlurP 
Teatber, l^nnox Reherliim, 

Bridgman : GElULD Sottion [Special War Ksanurisition]. 
Devon Chamber*, L Palace Avenue, S^Lignton. PfuposL^J 
by Robert Atkinson, Charles E. Vurmlcll, A. Soutlt,timbi 
[^arkfr. 

Bftt>ADnf>T ■ GoufreY Lionel [Spedal \^'ar E^DminatioEil p 2 ; 
St. PrtCr*S Mount, Brunt lev, Leeds . Proposed hv \\ \ ll inm 
II. 'J’horp l W, Cirby HjJI # C.B.E., Archibald Kcill. 

UltOU-N : Kf-NNki H HcMh-R-^n |Spivial Kxammitctin], 1 

Oscar Road, Torry, Alicrdeeit Proposed by J- A O 
Allun, George \Vntt, A Marshall Mackcn/it, A.R.S.A 

Brows: Leonard John [Special War Examination], 17^ 
RlbblcAdale Road. Stivathain, S.W.ih, Proposed h - Pro- 
fes^r Bcrol'ord Piir p John Saxon Snell, R, Allsehrooke 
Hmdt. 

Bryan ■ GeohoL Alih-ry [Special War Esamimuu.m], 17 Rust- 
dew R 03 d , Hammeramith, W . 6 , Proposed by Frofcsan r A. 

E. RiehsrdwR, I L TophflJlU Forfeit, Ernest R. Sutton. 
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Buroia : Havun Mehvyn Runs [$wd*l War ExindiwljdnX 
><> Hi chart! Stwctp Cilfynydd, Pontypridd, Clam* Pm- 
po«d by T. Frank Green, David Thomson* MM,, and 
the Council. 

JIl't tint * CfGtt* t ilEftta.;? (Sprei j! War EMjninAtititl] t a£ Verekt f 
l^isd. BannV- Court, W, Proposed by W. E. Vernon 
UnmiptoCL, D Barclay Shun, Herbert WiggksWKtn- 

Bcnm J burn eft ick Geciugb Mostagi :* [Special War LNamL 
nj«krn], 41 Ni^by/' Woodberry Wky P North Finchley, 
y.i;. Proposed by iWe^nr A - E. Richaoi^n, Martin S, 
Bri^s. John I 1 . Rn^n 

Cam toll : John, D-C-M-, MM, [SpcdulWjt Etiuninimin]* 
541 lilL Sireet r Witin Mtficm. Manchester. Proposed by lhe 
Ccunol. 

COMTEK L'iLUU-Ei SmmXY [Special War EjamlnatbnF 124 
Simnvhilt Ru*d, Stf*»tb*m, S.W Proposed by Alfred 
Cox. Da vid Illume n^M Jt.E r Arthur Ueniley. 

Ciluxen : llvnaix Bmmsi (Special War Esmrintt&f*lp 7 J 
Chdtbiit Road, putney, SAV. 15. Proposed by Walter R. 
JuK^rd, J. Campbell Rdd t and the Council- 

Ciiannox t EUc UstrEB [Special War Examinntionl, RedwdJ* + 
Maltcm, Yorks. Proposed by Chaa, Henry Channon. 
Robert Atkinson, E, Stanley Dal]. 

CHAXLWr : Ernest Stot'-ykT F Special Wjf Exaroinafioiilp 11 
Council I 1 <iu*« T May Rnai.Tats Wells, Glam. Proposed 
by C H Strange, Clyde Young, T- Alwyn Lloyd. 

CutHHi : WiDHftV As son [Special War Estmlnaban]t “ I'ine- 
iftwr." Cum will Rond, Harm gate, York-. Proposed by 
Profoaor C. 11 . Really* O B.lv-, T. Edward >1 ar^FoLll. 
Waller tl Rrirrtcy, FS.A. 

CuiLp: KnjrpFsrrK Ai>tin [Special War Esiimin^ion], 15 
Albion Roirdp North Shields- Proposed by Geo T_ 

„ Brown, R Hurm Dick* Joseph iftwdd. 

CtAJtK : RtiiiTKT GifliON [Speci la War E^miFuiuen), Penny 
Gardens, Fenny Bridge, Huddmficldu Proposed by 
Xomun CuLLcV, William Bakcv-clJ, Edwd. J. Doduthnn. 

CoLLESB : Ow [S H VAT AS [Sped d W.ir Exuimviutiun j, ht Old 
Rroad Stfe*I, E,C. Proposed by M E- Collins, Charlr* E. 
Yamdell, E. jetflfrrron Jackson. 

Cfloorv 1 RxULSAtJi Anniii [Special War Exumitufion], & 
\diitn Street^ AdcEphi. W.C, Proponed by Robert Alkin- 
*on, E. Stanley Hull, Arthur W. Cook«> . 

Clir>r-MAN C\HtL j»UW [Special War H^AtnilUUiun], 4 The 

Grove, IlLickhciilh, S\L,ro. Propr>sed by Alfred C’OA, 
j H Dunam l%te v J. Edwin Fortw*- 

DAKfiYsUlffi ^ TiioMAjf Scilpflllp fSpedal War EaTindimbanb 
173 Crowboruiisjh Road, S.W 17- Proposed by John 
Murrayi Sir LSenry Tanner* C.B., Hwnf Tarttmr. 

T>aveu l [Special \Vi 3 r ExdRiinntionb P- 0 . \U>\ ftei, 

Nainihc, Kenya i-.oluny. Prapornl bj Uetlt.-Colotld 
Peter G. Fry, C.M XL, I j b (and the Council. 

D.WIiAHN : (iNAHAM RlC13AtU?A, M A- [Spccwl Wiir ExanuTui- 
don] B M KLunmth." Sidcup, Kent. Pptipcwetl by Arrhnr 
Keen Emeiit New ton, i H.E., KA. ( lYotifiJsor E. S. Prior , 
A.RA., F.KA. 

Dean:: Francis [Speont War Kxanunation) F :r 

klbiufftm Avenue* Ntilbury, S.W. ih. PtpjXHfd S^y 
tt J, AlLlHon. C-B+E-p Alfred l as. David Ttauflfl. M JU-. . 

DQNALn : Ja.mes [Spocul W-ir Fxununaiionl, UiillliniiI J Tullodi + 
(>| dmeld rurn „ A betd«m hire. Pi^piucd by U wtiif Wuft r 

T, Ho** AI cA jil Ian, A. Mnr^bidl Maekrnxie t A R > A. 

Drake : FkaKcSA AIit.VLRTOS. [Spifld] War ExiLininution], 
State Buddingh. P.W.M . C-srcs. E^vpt. ProiMiscd by 
Arnold Tbotnely, John W. Simpoon, V, G, Bnp^. 

EXrttANb ■ AliTUVn HI-NHV [Special Wsir Examln.iliun], lt r 
Orchard St ree r* portmun Snuure. W. c. Proposed hv i leo. 
H. Ftlfowe* Prynne, W. E. Riley. R.U.A.. Albert W. 
Moore. 


Eaatox : Joitx AlritEc.w jS|!«-ciiil War Esaminatiofi], Vlmcf 
Clian lI h. t> i tS Rfi[iut Strt c f. VV. 1. lhci [Hr e d by !•. d mund 
AVimperis. \Y. H, Si nipaon, I lor.iCe I r J rquhin >on. 

FftERl lN : Alujlht Fpg.vk. M-C- [SpecLdWat EsttirtinritionJ, t6 
Park Terrace. Proposed by llow^fd II, 

T V irn-rth, Wtlliarn M. (Any Ac 11 , AntlwH- llind, 

KHULt - Ckiist. J vcoH (Special W.ir Ivxamtndtionl, a R-tymond 
Building, tjray's Inn, W,€. Propoicd by S. B. Cfttll- 
Ikld. Newton, C.B.E-, R-A., R^il Oliver. 

FawCRTT : Gk'jhuf. llnruififtT [Special War Exainiiiftitonli toj 
WtstborouRh, Se.irbcironj’h. Propo-td by Sydney Tu^- 
wdl, T- Edwin L'oopeip Herbert worth. 

pjJiOL^N : Robert Wcm vhs \ b'inul Fsanibiiiian].^ 1 I r-'tLhamith 
Road, Blackford Hill. Edinburgh. Proposed by C. 
Wynnes. M-B1L, jtnnc^ li Dvinn B iohu AYlLion fc 
FkUAK ; Pr-LSK-r [Special War EsKiTiinattOlli] r iso Redd]tie 
Rood* lV«t Ifnd^furdp Notts. Proposed by Leonard 
N t;L^jjr=. Ernest IL Smiotu A. Ernest IlcizdJ. 

Fiiew f : Jamij Atu?-n (SpecLul \S":bt txaimtuuoifl, Iliirnttm-Ei, 
Kilsyth, Scotland.. Proposed by Wilbam A. 'llumHOn. 
f^ronard Martin* J, M. I)ov>or, 
cL yle : i JAua.. (Special War Exa m 1 »j tioo] t ujliehbury 
Terrace, N,?. S’rof^cd hy T. F. W. GmnT, M.C., A. H. 
Kersey, F. W. Tiuup. 

t} u. e n . i' e-c.vhue.- Rob r fi r[S j > e - n-nl U' ,l i F! luh n j. 5 

Ardcu nnt'l Terra ce r Wes t, |n\ ertLs ■ ^fipj^cd h> Affix - 
ncider . l.l.d)., S.iL Aleuitdcr, J. A. D. AlDn. 
Gd«h^in : lit41 mint y Moifusv [S. 1^21—Specijil War Exempt 
tionl, 713 Aylcsiwne Ruiid r Leiwrer. PrufHvged by 
Edwin L. Lotyeru. r k_A., Pmfes:4ir J- . M. Simpwn, 
Charitr> KempK^II- 

<;iif.-^Vi- 30 -L: Hi gh [Speebl War ExjmdmLtkvn], 77 Uumn 
R^ad, Tootiup BrC ConinKm, S.W. 17. ntlfKiied bj 
Walter Cave, Professor A. E. Ricli.irdvoM. Edmund 
lYimptni. 

H ah man : Ci bo in ; 1: Tiro >1 w. \ Hp^ 1 a] W .1 j Ese \*m lj t ] " The 

Myrtle*," The Avenue, St. M.trgirtl^un-Tlaltin. Pro¬ 
posed by George Ernest Xield, H. Ausien f lull. Clifton 
R. !>ivvy- 

Ha lift IS : AbutGftN Hit Vi Howm. (Special Waf EvaminrinotiJ, 
Dyncvur Avenue. Nc^th. S. Wnk-v, PttiposcJ by Robert 
AiJpnsoti fc EL Sranlty Hdl, Qeoifry Luc.v-1, 
ftvciv^EY: John Lynk. St.C, (Special War Ewtminauori], 74 
T^m^Tid^L- Rl« ii T EaHa Court ¥ S.W r -5. Plopped by II 
Lionel ITvinittyi Ralph Knott, Fredk R r ]iioms, 
j frrjut:- : Walteb 1 in?ts:hu;k [Spnia] War Examination]* 
Public Work* Iki^Tiintn!. A«ra, Gold Lluu Cokitiy, 
West Africa, proposed by ihe Council 
HtsotiR^oN jAxrr> Mumiwii jJAycmt [Sjwdil F^.uiwiuitiun], 
l I tnlmvcon lb-id, Ayr. PmjH>i>ed by jjunfv A. MorrtH-, 
A K.ii.A-. John FflirviejLhcr, Neil DulT. 
lUvsifAM ■ Tzm^ i Ehng&t [Sprdjil War ExamsnutkinJ. 44 
Ijmuoitcr Ruad. West N'orwnod, S.E, l^apoted by T. 
Edwin i’iKintir. D. Barclay Niven, Herbert VViaul^wTiflh. 
lJnj, : Oijv>;w [Spcdal War ELv.irn iliilI km ], zi S loldeti Square. 
W.i. PtOfJu^cd tn J r i.:i«; I Wfir. ILj Jl I' Almilr 

DJS.O , M t .. Chiirlc? E. VatTidell. 

Hekwoup : NEVU-4F-, MAI. [Special W.tr Eramination], 
" MjiwihomsT Cres-isdi?hajn Gtuvc, Sutiom Prupo^d by 
Alfred Coat, J emeu IE Swan, David h nwrr»cm, M.D L. 

UlQRNB : Ppn< IV.CL r ri!L(JlKiRL [Special War E^iiinintatieuiJ r m 
Ouldveld Rf'.cd. Stmud Circen N4. Vmpo .fd In 91 
Uonel T'bomeLy, AILcd W S, Cjimi R.dph KhupH. 
litJHTH : ElvWlX [Special W<tr ExafninatiDii], 11 S.l 3 i^- 

btitv SlTcet . Hull Prnptised by PctCf < i-iskdl., Lleu eUyn 
Kitchen, l, Dudlty ] larbrurtr 

He vipiihy ; I Dkilu.d W 4LTFR ]Spe+ iuL Wir ExiimintaEMiTi'| f 
" 1 [i.ibiicw notl/' MuriiJA RutuE. lEilhans. SAY. 17. B" 1 ri*— 

posed by the CoundE 
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Hint i Stanlly [H-jrcci^r Wat Exatnkniioi]], ,+ Ridmwtvd 
liutisf," si Powell Rftad, Cliijrtmi, E -5 Pto|wsc [3 by 
L'h:irl!« E. Vamdid], Robert Atkinson. E. Stanley Hdl. 

I i\iik : SllttJO [Sped*] War ! \.xitijhuiJOji |. u r ; Moray Rond, 
|*‘ i tsVhurv I^k t N4. 3’rope >cd by ] 'rofoi-or A. E_ Richard- 
son, Arthur Stratum, F $.A., Martin S. Ilsi 
[NfiiMM : L>wnCr,Xi: Wti-UAii [Ftmil EsHminatmriJ, i Strath¬ 
more, Sutton. Co. Dublin. Proposed by Howard H. 
Thomson* wmkrn M. Cuivdell. Arthur Li. Hind. 
JACKM 3 N : KeucnaC n [Special Waz Examination];, s South 
Esjdanode. Ptickfrf Street, York. PrOjKued by Waller H. 
firistlry. F S.A. r and the C Hinci l■ 

JAMES: At j I S Colli itR [Special War Eurnti nittipti] * St, 
George'n Cedkijc, Quilmc-i, Bueno* Airea. A? yens mu Re- 
public. Proposed in the t euncil 
Johnson . Fmank Leslie [Special Wje HwiBiiiiun], 45 
('oustbt^ Road, Hampstead, N.Wrj Ptuposed by H, 

\V. Meibcrington Palmer, W« E. Riley, ELE-A,, Predfc. R. 

Ilioms r 

Jujsk<; Hahi'iLo (Special War Iv -nrtm^^n], Burton. near 
Avleabufv, Ruck*. PfQpobcd In Court enbv M. Cri doner, 
Profeswr A, E. Riehimlaeti. PeterCL FlY* CM C.. D_S£> + 
Lhmh : Herbert Ahtsh k John [Special Wm Exacnmnioii;]. 
z 6 Ptifchesu-r SqUrc* Wj. Pcusniyrd by Ruhtfrl Alktn- 
1 C Stanley I bilk Maxwell Ayrton - 
Li rKWBY Cecil [Special Waj Ivt.iminuiinn], 7 Cameron 
Cm^e, York, Proposed by Waller II Hnvfky, F,S-A-, 
G- Reave] |, CKB.E,. Arthur Pollard. 

Lm:a\ : j AMI'S M,l\ [Special War Eunuiiatkrnlp .14 Crown 
Sired, %.c^v:titic-1 -hi‘TV ine. Proposed by M.LatvvelS Ayr- 
lun p Jutm \V. Simpson, (.'hurltrv S, Emcupnn- 
M w>, : William RwnrjLlck JisfcUs [Spedd War Exmiiiliu ton], 
3 Lome Trmet* Sunderland, Prepend 1 >y W . N 1 LI 1 ium, 
Geo, T. HrnwE], Thermo* R, MJIhurn. 

Mast hr : Ciiimanial V|oftH.VM t M.A. [ Final Exanrinotion], 
Atmaram MatuMi*, Lominstno Kurd, UomKiy (4), * ln ^'- 
Imposed by Char!c' E. Yarnddl, E. Stanley Hull, GecfTry 
Lucas. 

M'.Ti'i Wh : Ri njaaisn Kj nnv Oi ljuu> [Sprcra! Ww Ks-tmiiu- 
unu], 7 Montpelier Row, Hlaekhcoth, S.E. Proposed by 
the Council, 

Meaustj : illlSCHv AFTOQNY [Special War Examination], 

Y.M.C-A.- 'rotTenlgusii Court Road t W.l. Proposed by 
Proft-TOf S U Ail** hr-id, AUrtiu S. it : : AttIhu -Smit- 
*011, F.S A. 

Ml Ik! I : Jorlhi'Ei Abraham (Special Wnr EELminationJ, u 
C'auiL ;. Avpiiuc, 4 'lapb-im Common, S W 4 Propped by 
A, Dunbir Srnilh. 1 Edwin Cnuper, Fred. Rountree, 

Ml ■’i>]lA\t : John DlfUSAin 1 [Special W-ir I - hi uiL.iLiuu! v ! ht'.., 
Slreut, Aiitilpbh W.C.2. Psnposc«l bv IL CL VUlllCg 
it S.O, L M l 1 ., 0 *u,.W P Miluc* C. K. liftlcnum. 

Mill'I Hi L ; CiPOHCF Ani.i S [SprcinS Wur ExiiminaTinti]. h 

Lriion Slieet. Alaerdeen. Proposed by j- A. G. Allan, 
« ieorae Watt* and the CoundL 
M 1 hilay ; Kettii Day Pi Mser [Spycsal War l^amiJunimiL 1 
MecklenbuTi; Squaue. WA“ f. Pto^Misedb} A;t- 

mh, John W .Simpsonj Ltobcrt Atkin ail 
N'ii jisiam . CiiAmjviWiE LtAM Camiaiobe lS|Hfcial WrtrEx^mi- 
rvaTiOnj, 29 llitrh On^t:^ VotI- PiopoH-d Ivy Arthur 
Pollard, LlcneUvn Kilchen, find ibe Council 
Palmer = jvtihi J^ r » ion — -Special War Exempt'on], i t ia R.dls 
Pond RoaiL Islinjrtoji, N j Prnpn&ed by 1 > waldf Milru- 
W. EL Ibbtliy. A. B'.lw lt<E LIiU£be> . 

PirhmRH : | ton Mil ■ |SpL-i:i.sl War EiarnifiaticiTik to*^ Lmside 
Rond, Wondswcrtli Ommiyit, S.W.U. Proposed by W, 
Ume, Wrtvmmilh. Sir Avion Wellh, P.R A-, Mairncp E- 
Webbt, r>;s>0., M,C _ r 

Pisrul.il : SlA?iLtV [Special War ExiimiiunionJ, \l~ C..Linden 
Road 1 llolliiinay. N.7. PropKKted by Profrawr A F. 
ICehardsou, tL Topham Forrest h Petey 14 . Fublw:. 


Pl-UMLIY ■ DOSAI-U JOHJC GiLMf 1 [SpCCliil BxMilULliOil], ^ 
Mar^dn? Gsirdeiis, BansilV Coun, W',t\. Pmpr^^d bv 
Henry Hud^cn, Arthur Harrison» Leonard Martin. 

I’RDsiEJl ; Donai U Sybney ISpecial War ExiUiti luLicm], fi 
linn ist Rood t NAY. 6. Proposed by Robert Atkinson, E, 
Stantey 1 loll, CitO% Lucas , 

OCrJ' K : N'uhisav J ]|-vih War ExiiniiniitiEn), Ldoeatcr 

HoiMp li Bedbifd 1 'j -LL fp W.C.t. Proposed by Robert 
AlldusOq, Arthur W, t.'uok.-'e) , F. Stanley Hull, 

SuAflf* r FfiAKCiS GEOftflH [Special Wor ExtFTuiutiion], Tntjle- 
Ixibne. Broekby Vil-w. Forest I fall, S.K.c v Proposed by 
Charles K. VttmdeU, RoWn Atkrn-uir* E. Stiinltv Hull, 

> ;inm‘i?: CEOsisr dmncf. [Sperial War Ejcjmimition], .*7 
Orchard St reel. College Green, IJL"r.-inE. E'rop -.J bv 
tieorp;e L L. Outk-r, R.W.A.. YY. S. SkinrUT, Sir Frank W. 

WHK R.W.A. 

SiiAiri • W ill jam (Sperinf War V>. jEuinaTtuTL], 73 \ South Side, 
CE-ipluini Common, SAY.4 l^mposed by Robert Aikffnon, 
Clurlcs E. Varndell. Geotiry Lucas!. 

Ssi-LL : A] Kntm [Spcridl War Eyamtnatio.n], to? Hnunin Roid, 

I iitrroiv . Proposed b y 1 he Ccuinci l . 

Si h'taii Cs lluj .E i Gi tiEU -,, l : ,S A Seot . [Sped ni Wa r Exam i m ■ 
tiunj, 15 South Tav Sr reel, Dundee. Prapof-ict bv P. H. 
Thom5 p j. Donald MilJs. Godfrey Shepherd. 

Sr. mil- :■ (w\> L'hmu k-; ]bojKY [Special War Expniinataon], :0 
HuEh.iin Road Putiwy, SAV.15 Proposed by Art hut II. 

J tind. W. Bvvan H Chri Mosiher \V. L Wheeler- 
Smm : AsmSDES [Special War Examination]* Y^’jTde- 
nuir Avenue, Fulham. SAY.0. Proposed bv Frank J. Potter, 
Robert Xikin^u, IL Stanley I Ml. 

Streeter. 1 Frepkkick Rohebt {Special Wjt Examinariiiril. 
RcdholToe, P L'yrT.?rn; Road*“Fhorpe Bay. Proposed by 

C. E, Vumdell, John SEalrcr, B.A., llerbert Wi^lc^WOrtb . 
Si:NiuLHL.^ei ’ CvtHL (Special War Exaimruuion], zy York 
CrtTLNjnr, Kir^ Cross, II.iUljx. Pra^ni bv WHjim ll r 
Thor;/, W. Cirliy Hall, C P.K., Arvhikdd NcfIL 
S'i kta : Mart: Neville [Special W r ar EsjnuiuLboiiJ. 75 C'ardi- 
I^iiii Road, Lced^ k Prupo-ed by U T S. Chorlev . T r redv 
Iti^.idbeUl, W ill Lam II. Thoi i!. 

SvMONns ;J ame> I)t.atcenfv t S pec-i l War Bsyminmion|." Hoiv- 
fieEd / 1 1 13 - i l> IXuintnrk 1 Li EL S.E.J. Ihropoted bv Stjn..-.- 
Y. Non Ei. J, CsLEupbcII Rdd, and i lie Council, 

TaITjUR T WiLUaM JmiN" [SpceiEd War I’xjmination], “ Bella- 
d-ik'," I- airfield Road, InvefEiss^, peu^KMed by ChtotBi* 
Wait, A. Mvisv bull M..ivkvn-H 1 . A.R.S A . :irid the Council. 
TftLtJLHi : Faa.sk liiNATZ [Special EtaminjtiGml d Co Alliance 
Iknk or Sim hi. Lid., 40 Old Broad Sinn, K.C. I'r.rr-. od 
by Arshtir Stratton, F.S-A., Martin S, Edwin J, 

SadyroMc. 

TuWlJ:-- I.‘ELaMJ& RaTMONli jSpccfd War Iv\amino|ici1i] F «!17 
SvJctlham I Hll. S JE .1 . Proposed b% Robert Atkiiuoh E 
Stimley Hall, A- H. MoMf 

White ^ Raymqnh Chari its [Spcckd \Y±t Exemiuaikm]. 4 
Mien on 1 1 i IL Aylcsburv. Proposed h\ Proicbsor A. £. 
Ritzhurd^on, T*. Frank Green, and ibe CoundL 
Wu.kinmis ■ Rhe :¥ P.A.S.I. [h'iiijil hAamiriMamf, 1 r^.:, Lone 
3 Tcrncf ( Ktiu'htcV. A'nrk’. L J r?|Ssi’Cd bv W J, Morlcv. 
Erie Moricy, W. IT Hobday. 

U'lLMAMn ! 1 Jiti JuilK [SpcM iE War Ivxjm:nation] , Mennayc. 
PcnzflJUt. Cornwall Propose J by Robert AtkiruiOn 1 E. 

Sl.n 1 1 e > 31 . 1 11 . C 3 Y j rfub IL r 

Williams »>“ : John* [Special Bsamimurnn]. County Hall, 
t r arditr Prt»poSe*l by W. Juniirs Nash, R. Bums Di^k, T. 
Tali cs. hi Ret*. 

Winch : KtfNNtrnt M^-hk (Special 4 V;ir Kvamination]* 5<i S|e* 
venaire Road, SAV. fi. Proposed bv Frank M_ ES^ood, 
A. E. Richardson, C. Lovett Gill. 

Wiseman - A hi nun Eueu [Special W T ar Kxaiutruuinnh 15 Gfelje 
Road, Chehtifford, Prup<«.vJ b) Chw. H. Ciagr, Wykc- 
h.im Chiificetlur and the Council. 
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Yeats ~ Jpjin [Special Wax Examln.ilLC(n] H I l 3 Sprin^bauk 
TejT4?;C, Aberdeen. Proposed by George WaH t J. Etas* 
MUrCmillan., A. Marshal Mackenzie, A.R.S.A. 

Yol^NG : Clinic Jcktn MvTIilAfes, \\X'. \Y.l- H\4nii - 

nation], 4i ! iv Street, Penh. Scut] and. Pitpoied by Sir 
John J. Burnet, USA, P. n. Thoms, Wm. 3 . Vfritie. 

Volng : Fnj.ur.RlC \! AVAL i . [Spec La] W if Exhj 11 = i l iri on) P Work* 
Department, Mr- f s BuEUrridd and ft w 3 re r E f-antr Kojtj, 
Proposed bv Charles E. Y'itrinleTI, Hotxfr! AdrinnOn, B. 
Stanley Hall. 

Members’ Col u mn 


Members, Licentiate jt and Students may insert an- 
naune.emmts and make known their T/quirements in this 
column without charge. Conrnumaitiom must he ad- 
dratted fa the Editor, and hr accompanied by the full name 
and address. Where anonymity Pi desired, box number i 
Wilt he given and answers forwarded. 

OFFIU-. ACCOMMODATION WAITED. 

Aaciiitzce- du-ires |-o share ui&o?£ viib UUHbfr aicbitec i provided 
the acconirnodaikm is iuitahlL? and sn tin City. A burly 1 ^rse 
mtfurmsbwl private office is tssentul. Room needed for twu 
a»iinant?, Would th.ur assistance vi aborthand■i^Nsi. -Apply 
n..v jio^e/tiSu *rv\Aty, H.I.B.A , 01. G nii-Lci Sli^r-X, w T 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 

LUi.IU3.A-, At piefteut urupLuycd as M^htm i in * tiOerfftJMebi 
Departmeflt Hotidns Section plixaigiiged shortly -winsr to reduc- 
ikhfi of stiff! seek. i’JJ-rj^ I!!<•;:r p Hi near London preferably 
Fifteen year/ varied experien^ a| In mrc mil abroad. M^ltuir 
saiirv. iiscellent rtfenjacei—Apply -.ji . c/o Secretary, 

Drt*h VLiti Lubour-taviug Itoust Lompflitton. Lle.K.l.ti.A 
Off™ l > prrpiJM perspective in ac- ordanee wl|Ii ih c - rauiHtiuUJ. tm 
CQErtpeti|or , $ own drawing, q.| a special fee of ^ ciubti^d in Ink, 
Of i( IE,, prii lIS ousltiir only. —Apply Bos n ai m c/o Stejetify, 
R.IJ&A, 

A ft LB-A. (j?} setriw nuu^ruicnt; n pm’ experience lexdud- 

in^ five years 1 itutiury semcej London offices all Liaises ol bui]dim*3. 
Accustomed l*> internetting rbecLl* and nuiELigemmL Design, 
spec iff caLicm,, steelwork and d^lwort h,—B oi tin, c/o Sccratarv. 
SlI.IU., % Conduit Stnict, W r t 

A.R.LD.A. jij), ei-officer (chkt aasHtant Architect lo a County 
CmatH), drortiy di^iHr^nl uwlnU to wlLKtkm >4 Maff p duiw a 
miantrilblr appcJntm-:ht + prcEcrabl y in the Wr-il of bn^land, hot 
owxUiftl- AJJ-found e^jierUlirr, Highest Lfedrnljak_—Address 
R. A. B., i r Belvedere. Wrtinn njper Mnx 

.AR.LBA. [ji) ic^ulEti pio;,|- TtlOfOUahly rotupelcfn to uniler- 
lakr all routine iVoik. Ewd P> fakitli! Cftar^ in abwncc ^>f prin- 
i. — Boa s ‘to f K c^o SecnrtiFy R.J H A. 

Vtk Fm i Pthicis Bun ee Bond [F h Jdwtm lu tr^MEiiinend Mr. If. 
Wctoorabe rts 4 ftn-’ Tdte as^tani. Sir. WneaniK h 4 » Lnn with 

Mr. Botifl Ei?rJa v’i-jt% p and m% J alxnat p> ye-iiY «f Hr a 
very competent dr.uigbltma^, and fullv versed in all office tontine 
work, inriuding the %vfiling of mpedfi«:-iEion* and tokinje of iiuunli- 
liei --CoFnmutLic.U'oni stiuold bt addressed to Mr. bh^b Itcmd., 
c/o SeCrrrLsry R.Lll.A. 

AiCHmcfs .\ssestakt, dhifignfrd; mzmhtr of basEtlnlr ; 
ywp p taperwues ; F,s. dctalU r>f Qfipn) onument iwriprelivrs 
m line, colour, nr paatd : infenor arid eitnlur dectrrJ tli r e work. 
Salary muderole.—Box esf*i r i: ,-j Serretiirv EM B A 

LtCrrrTrArt' ddi/T - j^poemhie permanent appiintmcnt. Many 
yean 1 r spcrirnce WLliiug to accepi p-r-u u, Uerk oE WtirRs nr 
fraveiEms RepmenlatiVCL Hi£he*f rtlciftir! o —Address Box vu, 
b/q SKfEtAry K.U.A., p, Conduil ^Ued, W r 

AscHiTitr'i AwiT^T, z(j H tduOalpd Felstoii, 4} 
rirnce fj artjr.l edj, seek* cmpki-ymtut. Survey? oi lnii|.clinp{v and 
* 4 nd h tevch, worfcins dmwh^ delafft, Sanitation and drain Eating, 
N >41 draughtsman* u years’ jetivr ^rvke- Apply E. B Robson^ 
The lEav«n p lYi^nr Hill, LtoVcr. 

Ihfhoye r Prubalkmcr B.l.B.A, iftiMlknl a* Improver- 

Apily E- lon^S, c/o J, IL Goodman, Lk.R.iJA, Aidnlcct, 
Reading. 

Dflx^nrtTiMXN. fefcatlnaw RI.B.A., with tv pet Marc in mit- 
veyainf And levdllrLK. dmi it* emnkytORnt, Apply h i A. GnJdiog, 
JL High StmiE, Robmsbridge, Sun^ev. 


Minutes I. 

At i ho Kim Geiwal Meeting (Drdinaxyl of the 3 mm 
iyn-221 held on MoEiday, 7lh Novfnlter i^e, at p.m.-- 
Prcfrcqt : -Mr. 1 ’aut Waterhouse, l*r*thfjfnt ¥ in the t hah ; 74 
Fdbtt 1 ? (tncluding ^4 niembtr^. of the Cnuncit), 40 A.N*octain 
fitududing 7 member* of the Council), is [Jcenfintm,, 1 Hon. 
Fellow. 3 Jinn- Associate:-, rnd a lnntc number of vi*iwr* the 
Minuict <d the nieciinj held on 4th July Were: taken a ? read and 
*igned m correct. 

r l'he Secretary announced, that the t-foutieil hxd isnniinn1«l 
for ejection on 51b December 15 candidates forrhe Fclfoivslilp. 
in cnnchdnlre lot the Asjndaie*hjp. The nudie* of the-t- 
gentlenten, having Ihren poblAhrd in (he Jpiisnal, were inker 

it? ir.id. (See pp 

The Predd l-iu delivered the Inaugural Address ed the .St - 
sion. 

On the motion of the Rieht Hon. E^ord Sumner of Ibypuuu 
r-etonded by S:r Henry New bolt, a Vott e£ Thanks to the rrc^L- 
dL'ni ant pasted by □eeEamarion . 

The President Haviny briefly espr«scd bi^ aetrtnwlcdu- 
afients, the rnceEinif dosed ul 1K45 p.m. 


At the condliRLon of the Otdiruiry Genera] Meeting, the yfii- 
lor& hnving retired, a Speeijl General Meeting \\*h held, and, 
on the motion of the President, seconded by thr Hon^Srere- 
ury, the foiloHvinK B.y^olurlons were unanimouslvpassed t 

Extln^jon i.n FREaGSE3.—A. Ttuit xhu purchase for the sum 
of £n,coooi [be l .ease(perpetualh tyriewablrl of ESVj. 10 Con¬ 
duit Si rev e, W . be Iwrcby confirm ed, 

B. Tim I tlie Counci] be authorised to cTcaEc a mnriga^ On 
or otherwise to charge No. io Con Jim Street and the other 
leasehold and frev-hold t 1 rl>JH?.rt^■ of the inMitute r-Uibject To the 
e*ruing ronriKapi-i ;l? the Couiucl ahull think f\i to Becuro the 
further sum of £ 10,000 iind interest and to execute Mich deed* 
and documents m may he required in canneebon therewdrh. 

AMfcHttMtCT OF Bv-Laws Rm.^ri^G to Ilu^. A$*ck:.iates-- 
C- Th;it effect lie pwen the resolution ef the General 
Body passed on zSth Fcbrunr)' 1921 liutl the number of 

members in the 1 lonoraty' AsMciaie dflfra ^hjdlnnt exceed JiSkTj : 
that the entrance fee* and annual subscription* uf Ikmornry 
A^ciiUi'fi be abolished, and that priviSe^ of voting in the 
Election of Council and Standing Omttliltces be withdrew i% 

|>, That the following pnsvisfon be added to By-taw 4 = 
Hfc The number of mem ben In the Clans of i Eonorary Associate* 
must not exceed nitty.' 1 

E. That clause £r) in Bv-JnW 17, which provides for the pay¬ 
ment by Hi am rary Atietjiii® o f entrance fees and annual n\A- 
Kfiprions* be deleted. 

F. That the foElowing wurd* udded to By-liw 6 $ i*' or in 

die election of the Council and Standing Connaittee.' 1 

G. Thin By-]jnv jfi, which provides for the trait?fer of n 
Fellow who Eos retired from pratrice to rile Clitss of Honorary 
Associates, he deleted. 

The Han, Secretary rhen gave nonce ihara further General 
Meeting would Iw held nt 9 Conduit Str«l, W,, on the itai 
November, at the conclu-don of the Ordinary General MbeE- 
injf on that day, when 4 report would he furnished of the Pro 
coedin^ til tJre General Meeting to be held nti the 7lh day of 
NovembtT h and the atwjYcvnuumed n^olurionf would be ?uh- 
mi tied for confirmation. 

The Special General Meeting closed at 9,55 p,m. 

R.I.B.A, JOURNAL. 

Daiei of Pubtieatsnn ,— 192 1 ; i sth, sfirh November : 10th. 
24th December. 19^3 : 14th, aKth January ; 1 n.h t 251b Feb¬ 
ruary ; mh H 25th March ; Sth r -tend Aprd ; bth, zoth May ; 
Jfd, i7Eh June ; t^th July ; 19th August 1 J^rd September : 
list October, 
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Ilkeston Secondary School* View.' from Shith-Ea^t 

l\. WldtftHAi iF.] b An JiaTtCS 


School Design 

B) GEORGE H. W 1 DDOWS {F.\. 


W HEN the Council did me the honour to 
ask me to read a paper on schools I found 
i r di fficnlt to decide in what way the matter 
should he treated, as everything had already been 
said prior to the outbreak of the war on present-day 
methods ; and the war has, as far as school buildings 
are concerned h effectually hindered progress, 1 
therefore made enquiries as to what was expected of 
me, and was told that, I was expected to sum up the 
past, to deal with the present, and to foretell the 
future ! 

This somewhat encyclopedic presentaiiun of the 
case brought its own light with it and caused one to 
think : but to deal with the past, present and future 
in the way that they should he dealt with would 
stretch beyond the capacity of an evening meeting* 
1 therefore do not purpose dealing in detail with 
the past history' of education and educational build- 
ings. The development of secondary education 
from the catechetical schools of the second century 
brought about by the conflict of Christianity 
with pagan philosophy, has already been ably dealt 
with, as also the rise and progress of elementary 
schools from about the ^me period. 

B 


At first in the Christian era elementary education 
was given in the home ; but after the decline of fer¬ 
vour in Christian families following the Peace of the 
Church in the reign of Constantine, schools for 
ordinary education became an acknowledged tiling, 
and were commended by the Council of Vaison in 
the year 529. Thenceforward there was steady de¬ 
velopment through the Middle Ages by means of 
monastic, cathedra! and chantry schools on the one 
side t and guild, hospital and city schools on the 
other — a system not altogether unlike the dual sys¬ 
tem of the present day. 

Thus far the emphasis was laid on the spiritual 
training ; then came the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, with the re-foundation of many 
schools in the reign of Edward VI ; and in this 
period the emphasis was laid on the intellectual 
training. Emm that time onward to modem days 
the development is well known. In the last few 
years the emphasis appears to have beess laid on the 
physical side ; and we, as architects, have been con¬ 
cerned more with this, in endeavouring tu express 
in our buildings a solution of the problems of heat¬ 
ing, lighting and ventilation. 
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The impetus given to school hygiene was un¬ 
doubtedly brought about by the passing of the 1902 
Act. Although tliis Act, which brought mtu being 
our large educational authorities, made no pro¬ 
fusion for the school medical officer, nevertheless it 
soon became apparent that this official would look 
into Things and make his presence felt. Thai much 
required attention is undoubtedly a fact ; and the 
credit for drawing attention to the unsatisfactory 
planning of schools must be given to Doctor George 
Reid, of Staffordshire. He, with Mr. Hutchings, 
the Staffordshire authority's architect* was the 
first to break down the bad tradition of the centra! 
hall. 1 think we in Derbyshire may claim to run a 
close second, and before long nearly all other 
authorities took up the running. 

In the old central-hall type of school one apart¬ 
ment ventilated into another, and the free circula¬ 
tion of pure air was impossible. We know that the 
central-hall type of plan was developed with the idea 
of giving the head teacher very little walking exer¬ 
cise. By seating him at a lordly desk, and by pro¬ 
viding spy-holes called borrowed lights, the head 
teacher was converted into a kind of glorified police¬ 
man, instead of being, as he should he, a guide* 
philosopher and friend of children and teachers. 

With the abolition r>f the central hall and the 
acceptance of the principle of through ventilation 
one of the greatest revolutions in planning in any 
kind of building took place, with the result that in 
1914, when school building practically stopped, our 
Hngiisb schools had obtaineda distinctive character 
which was known the world over; and this charac¬ 
ter was brought about by adopting common-sense 
methods in connection with ventilation, lighting 
and heating, 

I now purpose taking these three factors in school 
planning, and I do not purpose dealing with any 
oihers this evening. 

If these three factors are mastered, then we have a 
sound beginning ; but to lay down hard and fast 
Jaws as to the shape of a school, the arrangement of 
its rooms, and the kind of apartments, is to stifle 
initiative* to deaden thought and hinder progress. 
No tun school** in my mind* might to bo alike. 
There ought to lie special considerations for each 
school in every districts with special materials suit¬ 
able for that district, which, when rightly used, 
should speak of the ideals which ought to govern 
both the school and the particular neighbourhood in 
which the school is placed . 


Ventilation. 

In the matter of ventilation we owe a great deal 10 
Professor Leonard Hill, whose researches and honks 
arc so well known. He has entirely exploded old 
theories. Ventilation is the first essential h and bad 
ventilation will try both body and brain more 
quickly than bad lighting or bad hearing. 

Professor Hill bids us see that the old theory that 
the primary' need of Ventilation was to supply oxygen 
to the lungs is not true, otherwise consumptives 
would not be sent to the tops of mountains, where 
the amount of oxygen is less than in the valleys ; 
and that the primary need is to produce skin activity 
by the carrying away of the heat and moisture of the 
body. 

The second chief thing that we have to bear in 
mind is that the best form of ventilation is not ob¬ 
tained by bringing in air near the bottom of a room 
and taking it out through the middle of a ceiling* 
but is best obtained, and in the simplest manner, by 
causing air to pass across the room by the agency of 
wind pressure. 

The old theory that there were poisons in expired 
air is found not to be true ; and it is also found that 
the human body Cun only absorb a given quantity of 
carbon-dioxide, and that any excess is not absorbed 
by the system but thrown off; thus the physical 
aspect takes the place of the chemical in tlds matter 
of ventilation . 

The diagrams about to be shown will enable the 
principles of ventilation* to be followed* 



The first three figures may be regarded as tubes 
holding liquids. In the first, w hile the end is capped 
the capacity of the tube is limited by its dimensions. 
If the end be removed, then the capacity of t he tube 
is governed in a great measure by the constancy of 
supply. i 

In the second it is the same tube* but bulged in 
the middle ; and in the third the same tube with a 
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side outlet instead of a bottom outlet. If these three 
diagrams be placed horizontally instead of vertic¬ 
ally, then we get what we might expect to be the 
result in the three following diagrams (Figs. 4, 5 
and 6) when dealing with air. 

In the fourth diagram the hoppers are removed 
and a wooden tube crosses the room. The amount 
of air passing through that tube depends in a great 
measure upon the wind pressure, and corresponds 

to Fig. t* 

In Fig. 5 the tube is removed, and we have a 
similar effect to Fig* 2—that is t the air comes in at 
the hopper, the room is dtc expanded tube, and the 
hopper on the far side is die contraction through 
which the air departs. Given an area at the tops of 
hoppers of 10 square inches per child for inlet, and 
i similar area on the other side for outlet, and wind 
pressure of no more than four miles per hour nor¬ 
mal to the face of the building, experiments show 
that die air in a room is changed ten times per hour 
by means of hoppers only. All thts is accomplished 
without any mechanism or machinery and in the 
cheapest possible way, because the ventilator made 
uae ofis Nature’s own—viz., the wind. 

It may be asked as to what effect is produced 
when the wind is dead end-on f and not normal to 
the sides. It would appear from smoke experiments 
that the movement of the wind slightly to right or 
left sets up a vacuum outside the building, and that 
then the air is removed, not by propulsion, but by 
suction. 

While dealing with the question of hopper$ h 1 
would draw attention to Fig, 6. So many people 
*vho design and make hoppers fail at the crucial 
moment. As the hopper falls inward the vertical 
height is decreased, and unless something in 
the nature of a wind screen is provided a hori¬ 
zontal draught passes over the top of the hopper. 
When we think that the work of a hopper is to cause 
air to be defected upwards before entering a build¬ 
ing, the failure to provide wind screens is rather 
remarkable, and yet one i$ constantly coining across 
cases where this little point, which is so essential, is 
overlooked. No hopper should open more than 4 
inches in the clear, otherwise air h admitted in large 
quantities with much discomfort. 

For the rest of the window* centre-hung sashes 
would appear to be the must convenient, the air 
being deflected across the room in a similar direc¬ 
tion to that from the hopper. I have tried double- 
hung sashes in one case, and in one case only* and 
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am of opinion that in every way centre-hung sashes 
are preferable. 

In Fig, 7 will be seen the drawbacks of what was 
known as “ ceiling extract ventilation/* Provided 
things were normal and the wind pressure mi the 
side in which the window was placed, then the air 
might be made to pass as indicated by the arrows. 
but it left the far side of the room almost untouched. 
If the wind were on the side of the school opposite 
to the window, then* of course* there would hardly 
be any air movement at all. Moreover, this form of 
ventilation took no account of the difference in 
temperature and the difference in weight between 
cold air and warm air, the result being that on a cold 
day air, instead of passing tip the ceiling ventilator, 
came down it t with much discomfort to staid men 
with bald heads t and it wa* more common than not 
to find these ventilators covered over with brown 
paper. 

In Fig_ S we see an attempt to get through 
ventilation and yet have a central corridor. Central 
corridors are very depressing, and the so-called 
through ventilation is but little better than ihe 
ceiling extract system. 

Before tearing the question iff ventilation we 
must remember that bad ventilation is nut only bad 
in that it does not remove the exudations of the 
body, but also because it allows bacteria to accumu¬ 
late, and thereby become mure dangerous in attack. 

Yet another point to be remembered is that the 
stuffv smell in badly ventilated schools is due lo the 
fact that children are not taught to use sanitary 
paper. The stench in these rooms is not, as some 
people imagine, from stale sweat. This should 
make us see the need for ventilation* especially 
when we remember that in areas where poverty is 
rife clothes are often made to serve for two or three 
persons. 

As a last point in ventilation it used to be thought 
that windows must serve for both lighting and ven¬ 
tilation* At the outbreak of the war two experi men¬ 
tal rooms were completed at North Wingfield* where 
the tight was obtained by means of a skylight and 
the ventilation by means of doors on verandahs 1 
will draw your attention to this when the slides are 
placed on the screen in a few momenta. 

Lighting. 

The second of the three hygienic principles is 
lighting, and there arc certain facts which need par¬ 
ticular attention ; and here may ! say how much I 
owe to visits paid by members of the Illuminating 
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Engineering Society and the help I have received 
from them F Especially do I wish to express my 
thanks to Doctor Kerr, of the London County 
CcmncU- 

Lighting can, of course, be by windows on one, 
two or three sides of a room ; and while scientists 
agree that unilateral lighting is best, nevertheless it 
has not yet been shown that other forms of lighting 
are harmful. A light from the left from above the 
head is doubtless the most restful, and that fa t I 
think, as far as we can go at present. 

Where unilateral lighting is adopted one point to 
be observed is that a line forming an angle of 30 
degrees with the top of the desk farthest from the 
window shotiId, when projected, pass through the 
glass area of the window as shown on Fig. 9. 
Another point is that the glass area in rooms up to 
20 or 21 feet in width should be one-fifth of the 
floor area. If this width is exceeded then the glass 
area would probably have to be increased to one- 
fourth or even one-third, but no room should be 
more than 25 feet wide, 

A third point, which refers especially to town 
areas, is that 50 square degrees of clear sky should 


be observable on the desk farthest from tne window 
This 50 square degrees is obtained by adding to¬ 
gether the horizontal angle* and multiplying by iIn¬ 
vert i cal angle shown on Figs, ioa and ior. 

Another point in lighting is the undesirability of 
having movable partitions glazed. Teachers have a 
strong objection to glazing as it reduces the privacy 
of a class. Moreover it will be seen from Fig. 11 
that a child sitting and looking at a teacher stand¬ 
ing in front of a glazed partition may very welt 
have its eyes strained wtth the light coming from 
the window of an adjoining room. 

No class-rooms should, as a rub, be mure than21 
feet in width The perusal of the two diagrams 
(Figs. 12 and 13} will explain this. In a wide room 
the teacher lias great difficulty in covering an 
large an angle of vision as lib degrees. In an 
ordinary class-room pf 20 feet the angle is re¬ 
duced to S3 degrees; and what applies to the teacher 
applies more or less to the children looking at the 
blackboard. 

In a room lighted from one side with a glass 
area equal to one-fifth of the floor area and without 
obstruction it 13 found that 2 per cent, ot the sill 
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light reaches a point zo feet away from the sill. This 
is more than double what is regarded as necessary 
for Rood lighting. In the case of North Wingfield, to 
which reference has already been made, ami where 
the light is by means of an inclined continuous light 
running the full length of the class-room at an angle 
of 60 degrees with the horizontal, the lighting at a 
point 20 feet away is no less than 5' tft per cent, of t he 
hght falling upon the window-sill. 

One other point in connection with lighting is 
connected with artificial lighting, and at is interest¬ 
ing to note that the minimum of daylight is the 
maximum of artificial light. The maxi mum amount 
of artificial light falhng upon paper ur light material 
is three foot-candles, except in the case of dress¬ 
making and manual work, when it should he four 
foot-candles. For class-room purposes it is found 
best to have the lights S feet 3 inches from the door, 
and three candle-power for every s square feet of 


floor space will give approximately three foot- 
candles at the desk level* 

Lights should be fixed so that they cannot be 
lowered and produce eye strain owing to the 
presence of too much artificial light. The source of 
light should always be screened and the best 
method is probably by means of prismatic glass. 

Heating. 

There are various ways of heating schools— 
grates and stoves are more or less cheerful, but the 
healing is partial, and soon dissipated when doors 
are open to admit scholars at the opening of a ses¬ 
sion, Another method fa by means of warm air 
without propulsion, and this is very unreliable. 
When assisted by fans with the usual accompani¬ 
ments the heating becomes deadly monmtmmis, 
while the window * T being dosed winter and summer, 
have a very deadening effect. 

A steady, deadly uniform heat fa a thing to be 
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avoided. Moreover, in some heating systems the 
airdnets become foul, and a considerable amount of 
dust finds its way into the building—in fact, one 
French scientist discovered that such air contained 
double the amount of matter that the ordinary air 
contained. 

Other methods of heating are high-pressure 
steam and high-pressure hot water, low-pressure 
steam and low-pressure hoi water ; and experience 
seems to show that of these four the last one is the 
most serviceable in a school. One of the things 
that became noticeable with the introduction of 
better ventilation was the inadequacy of the heating 
apparatus, usually low-pressure hot water, to he 
found in mir schools. These were usually put in 
with a guarantee by the engineer that a Temperature 
of 60 degrees would be maintained when the out¬ 
side air was freezing, but to obtain this every door 
and window had to be kept shut. 

On the assumption that the air should be changed 
not less than ten times per hour, it will be found that 
on area of about 35 square feet of heating surface to 
every 1,000 feet of cubic contents w ill be required, 
as the following figures show :— 

In a room for 50 children there will, by the 
Board's regulations, be 7,000 cubic feet of contents, 
or 70,000 cubic feet of air per hour to be warmed, 
A British thermal unit will raise 50 cubic feet of 
air 1 degree in one hour: therefore the B H TA\ 
required in rids room will be 70,000 
39,200 tLT.l per hour, assuming the outside 
temperature to be 30 degrees and the required 
temperature inside 58 degree, a difference of *8 
degrees, A square four of heating surface will give 
off r"75 R. J\r. per hour for each degree (I-\) of 
difference between temperature of pipe and air. If 
the pipe temperature he 150 degrees there will be a 
difference of 150 degrees—58 degrees=92 degrees. 
The area of piping will, therefore, he 39*200-=-95 
T 7 5 ~ 2 44 sqtuirc feel. This is equivalent to 35 
square feet of hesiiiny surface per i t oco cubic feet 
of contents. If the rooms have a constant height of 
14. feet, and the floor area he 10 square feet for each 
scholar, this may be regarded ns requiring j square 
feet per child —or, in other words, the heating sur¬ 
face required will be one-half of the floor area. 

A point to be remembered in connection with 
heating is that the boiler should always lie 50 per 
cent, above irs catalogue efficiency, and that the 
heating chamber should be capacious so as tp enable 
a large store of fuel to be laid in 


At North Wingfield the heating is by means of 
steam pipes under a concrete! floor composed of 
slabs 2 i inches thick. Owing to the heating pipes 
being out of sight the rooms have u much neater 
appearance and this method of heating is doubtless 
the best, By keeping the feet warm the blood circu¬ 
lates* and the admission of cool air striking the skin 
and filling the lungs acts as a tonic. 

No great heat is required on the floor surface. A 
temperature of 75 degrees is mure than ample ; and 
this, of course* is much less than the heat which 
readies one's feet w hen sitting in front of a fire. 

W ith these steam heating pipes 1 square foci! at 
212 degrees w ill heat a floor area of z' 8 z square feet 
at 73 decrees. The heat above 21 2 degrees due to 
steam pressure is setqfi against the heat lost down¬ 
wards. While steam lias much to recommend It, I am 
not at all sure that hot water would not be better, as 
there is less mechanism to get out of order. On the 
other hand, during holidays, steam pipes not being 
lull of water, there is no fear of fracture by frost. 

For those who would wish to carry the matter 
further I would refer them to the article on school 
buildings in the Ejuyd&p&dia of Education* iccently 
published by Messrs. Pitman. 

Discussion 

The PRESIDENT : We have listened to a moat in¬ 
teresting Paper, and we would all like to express our 
admiration ai once ; but I will ask Sir Edmund Phipps 
10 l^c good enough to move a vote of thanks. 

Sir EDMI ND PHIPPS: May 1, Sir, begin by 
saying how very much we of the Board of Education 
appreciate the kindness and courtesy of your Council in 
asking us to come here to-night ? Ii has been so inicrest¬ 
ing to come and see what we huve seen, and to listen 
to what vie have heard, that 1 have forgotten what if 
w\is that I had intended to aay l The muh is that Civil 
Servants are not often allowed to make speeches. Yet 1 
will not pretend I Was sorry when I was asked to pro- 
this %oie, because, just now . Civil Servants have 
something to say when they i*rr a chance. As a rule, a 
Civil Servant cannot say anything in a speech except to 
apologise for his own existence, and at present he has to 
remcmber how inuch tremble lie hits given to cvcn-Wv 
in the past, and how much expense he is causing ihem 
in the present. And yet, you know r gentlemen, times 
may change. In the past the Board of Education have, 
iu one way and another, done something to encourage 
school budding and make unik for architects, and shat 
time may come again. After all. school* are run a 
fashion ; school building is nor a thing which i* taken 
11 P Jl one tifue and dropped at another. These schools 
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are necessities, and every month that school building is 
put off, as it has been during the war, the need for 
schools is rising ; and sooner or later wc shall have to 
have all the schools the building of which has been put 
ndf since the beginning of the war. So that before very 
Jong the time will tome when you and we, instead of 
being in our present relations* will be allies again. I 
know ilift* at present (here is a certain amount of assur¬ 
ance wanted in any member of the Board of Education 
meeting any body of architects. I do not disguise the 
fact that l and my colleagues spend much time in pre¬ 
venting you from doing your work in building schools ; 
we are even stepping in and going back upon 
approvals which we have given in the past, stopping 
buildings which were on the verge of being begun. And 
that h extremely distasteful, and I want you to believe 
that we are really ashamed of ourselves I But we have to 
do what wc are told and w hat wc are paid for, and we 
are tr\kg to do it whiEe preventing ourselves from losing 
hope for the future. But w hen the bine comes again we 
shall be allies in a more real and important way than in 
the past, because id nee the last school building went 
on our whole arrange men is with Local Education 
Authorities,County and Town Councils, have changed. 
In the old days if we tried to economise in school 
buildings it was only to prevent extravagance, to 
prevent the Education Rate being so treated that 
it had not enough left in it for other purposes. Now, 
when we arc paying our proportion of all I-ocal 
Authority expenditure, every farthing matters to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; and with the admoni¬ 
tions as to economy which are being put before the 
world* we are all in ihc same boat, and we have to see 
that the unites and (axes arc used just as far as is acces¬ 
sary and no further. There may be few suppJypf money 
for schools for the rest of our official—perhaps for our 
natural- liven, and all the money we can save on 
building* is not going in be saved, but will be needed 
for books, equipment or teachers 5 salaries. We hope that 
architects, local authorities and the Hoard of Education 
will be working together, putting our brains into a com¬ 
mon receptacle, as it were, to try to make the money 
go to the best advantage. I expect we shall not be 
found lighting each other hi the future: we shall be 
working together to do M we can io make the Inst of a 
very limited supply. 

The Board of Education did, in their Iasi Building 
Regulations* just before the war, say they invited ex¬ 
periment, They said their Regulations were built up 
not on theory, bill on the practice of living men. We 
have taken the beat wc could, and wc have done all wc 
could: to le:im from it. Wc say (here we welcome new 
ways of doing things, anil we will gttdly listen to all you 
have to tell us, The pleasure with which wc have 
listened to MrAVidduws to-night is an example of that. 

J have spoken urn long already, Air. President* but I 


know 1 can say f on behalf of this meeting* how ex¬ 
tremely interested we have been in all Mr. Widdows 
lias said, and how- grateful we are—and if I may say 
from the Board of Education officially—how much in¬ 
terested and gratified we are at having been given a 
chance of hearing and seeing to-night; wc aha!I try 
to rememher it. It is not for me to enter into the tech¬ 
nicalities, of which 1 know little, but on which, 1 am 
told, Air. Felix Day wall have an opportunity of saying 
a word. 

But I would like to say something about Mr_ Wid- 
dflm personally. He is a very familiar figure in the cor¬ 
ridors of the Board and by our fireside ■ we have met 
on many occasion* : and if there is one thing he has 
left upon our minds -at all events, upon mine—it is 
this : that he has been able to — l was going to say get 
the better of 115, but I don 1 ! quite mean that—he hai 
been able to get the best out of us. to make the best of 
m. He is a man of such sympathy that in dealing with 
the Board he realises that we are not merely hide-bound 
officials by nature* but that we stand between the 
Treasury on one side and the Ministry of Health on the 
other, and there arc many allowances which should be* 
and can be, made for us. He knows how we regard our 
present job* Mr. Width wm has endeared himself, per¬ 
sonalty and officially, to the Board and their staff, and it 
is with peculiar pleasure, Str, that I stand here to-night 
to move a vole of thanks to Mr* Widdowe, and a bo to 
thank you, Sir, and the Council for their kindness and 
hospitality in giving me the Opportunity. 

Mr. FELIX CLAY : Mr. President, ladles amf gen¬ 
tlemen, I have gTeat pleasure in seconding ifse vote of 
thanks to Air. Widdows for the extraordinarily inte* 
resting paper wc have heard. And 1 pm particularly glad 
to do so in order to have the opportunity of testifying to 
t he extraordiu ary amo is n E o f work which AI r r Wlddow* 
has done towards the development of the modem school 
plan, 1 have seen the plans at least of all Air, Wuhlow* 1 
schools, and many of hi* buddings, and, incidentally, a 
good many others besides. No architect has done more 
than he has to develop the modem school r When we 
get at the Board plans by Air. Widdows, they invariable 
give us something To think about, something to talk 
about, and, almost invariably.* something to argue about. 
Yet, somehow* I be building is generally put up very 
much in the Form originally designed. 

School planning had, as Mr* Widdows has diiid, an 
extraordinary development in the ten years juat before 
the war ; up till that time it had been comparatively 
stable* 1 do nol know whether you realise it;, but it is 
half a century—this year—since the first centra I-hall 
school was built. The London ScIichj! Board, in 1S70. 
promoted a competition to in lo jjet a satisfactory 
plan for an elementary school* It was Won by Roger 
Smith ; and in 1871 the ** Ben Jons on rp school was 
erected. It was simply a central-hall school, with class* 
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rooms OH three stiles opening mil of the hall, and it wo* 
thought at the ti me to be ven' u nsalis facto ry, The reasons 
were that they did not like having a number of class- 
rooms ; ti was expensive in staffing, and they did not 
like having too many children In one budding. They 
also thought the half was a waste of space. Therefore 
they went hack to the old pupil teacher system of plan ; 
that is to say* a long narrow room, where there can he a 
number of classes under the supervision of one head 
teacher. The pressure for separate class-rooms grew, 
urn! in ten years they came back to the separate class¬ 
room plan anti hall, liecausc they Wanted some place to 
collect the children in. 

In 1882 the School Board passed a resolution that no 
school should be built in future without a centra I hall F and 
ten years afterwards the LJ Ben jonson * type was again 
adopted and became the standard type \ it was regarded 
as practically the last word in school planning. Changes 
were made in small matters of detail, such as the stair- 
cases* cloakrooms and so on ; but the main lines were 
continued until 1904, and we all thought it wu the best 
thing to he done to secure supervision and compact¬ 
ness. Then it was that Dr. Reid. Medical Officer of 
Health fur Staffs after the rgpa Act, was asked to look at 
the plans of ichoob, anti he took strong exception la¬ 
the central-hall plait, chiefly on The score of ventilation. 
And he worked out 3 plan, with Mr. Hutching* and 
sent it to us ax the Board. It consisted of a row of class¬ 
rooms, with windows on both sides, and a separate hall 
in the playground. We were very much astonished to 
get such a plan. Dr. Reid come to the Board* and uc 
argued about it a long time. We (bought cross-lighting 
would be unsatisfociory. Bui a school was built as 
planned, very much as an experiment, and a year after¬ 
wards I went to look at it, I chose the winter time so 
that 1 might see how the ventilation was working. It 
Was a cold day in February, and there was some snow, 
It was remarkable that when I walked into a class-room 
from the fresh air outside—which is a very good test of 
ventilation there was no smelt, that school smell which 
is known to all who are in schools much. Yet there 
was no draught to speak of, and the headmaster was 
absolutely enthusiastic: about the school. He said ihai 
in hb old school, at Darias ton, he about to 
give up hb work ; he finished every day very tired 
and with a splitting headache, Init now he fell at 
the end of the day as fresh as at the Itcginning, I 
noticed the absence of that chorus uf coughs and 
sneezing and snuffling which seems to greet one on 
entering a class-room ; even - other child seems to have 
a cold in The head. I said to the headmaster; -l Where arc 
the colds ? Pl He said: ** We don't have them here : the 
only complaint 1 have had about the school is thatsome 
of the parents say their children eat too much now." 
The success of this school was remarkable, and local 
Educatirmal Authorities heard of it; in the neighbour¬ 


ing County of Derby Mr. Widdows learned of it, and 
they were not long in developing it rapidly. It wits only 
really a short time in which the old central-hall plan 
berime almost obsolete, and all the schools took the 
form of these single-storeyed spread-out buildings. 

Mr, Wjddmvs, in the three points he drew attention 
to, put ventilation first ; and in that 1 am sure he was 
right. Vent Slat inn is an absolutely Fundamental paint 
on a plan. If you deddc to make your school .* cross- 
ventilation school, a class-room with windows on each 
side, you must have a certain sort of plan, and yon must 
have definitely settled what system you will have before 
you can even start planning. I would like to say a ward 
upon that matter of ventilation 1 because Mr. Wlddtwv* 
necessarily bad to deal with it somewhat shortly in his 
Paper, and there may be some here who have not fully 
read Dr, Leonard Hill** investigations, ami a* may not 
fed a I together satisfied about the statement that efficient 
ventilation consists simply in the quality of the air. 

Dr, Leonard Ifill started out to investigate what has 
been called "crowd poison 1 *-—that is to say, the ex- 
ftemely unpleasant effects produced by silting for some 
lime in a very crowded room. lie took samples of air 
from such 3 room and carefully analysed it. He found 
that there w as rather more oxygen in that air than even 
on the top of a moderately high mountain. He said, 
therefore, it is dear that the troulile is not due to lack of 
oxygen ; moreover, any Lek of oxygen is compensated 
for by a slightly, almost imperceptibly, increased rate 
of breathing. Then he measured the quantity of 
carbon dioxide in this air* which is usually considered 
to be an index of the impurity. He found that in this un¬ 
pleasant room there were 10to 12 pari 5 of CO f per 10,000* 
w hich is bigbi Then he went into a factory where they 
make aerated waters, and there he found 30 to 40 parts 
per io t ooo* yet the workers felt no inconvenience. So 
it seemed that at any rate chemically produced carbon 
dioxide was harmless, and therefore the trouble was 
not due to the CO*, He then aune to ihc conclusion 
that the real cause was stagnation of the air. which pre¬ 
vented evaporation going on from the akin and carrying 
off certain poisons from the blood. In order to prove 
this, fie devised and carried out two experiments. Me 
had a small glass-covered experimental chamber made, 
and he got three or four devoted students to sit in ltd* ; 
he shut them up in it. In the top of the chamber he had 
had installed an electric fan, wit In ml allowing smy inlet 
of air. When he saw that the*e students were on the 
point of collapse, the electric fan was started, and they 
revived at once* They seemed to have very little dl- 
cfFccis. Therefore it w seen that the mere movement 
nf the air had a great effect. 

The second ex peri men l was unpleasant—for him, J Je 
again put three or four devoted men into the chamber 
and shut them up ; he then attached an india-rubber 
tube Into the chamber and pui on a fact-mask and *at 
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fuitaklc and breathed the air from the chamber* He 
left the men in there such a time that they again 
became had and were on the point of collapse* but he 
felt no inconvenience, though lie was breathing the 
same air as they were, because he wa* outside, in the 
midst of fresh moving air. These experiments arc fully 
recorded in a Blue Book, It shows that the chemical 
composition of the air has nothing to do with the ill- 
effects accompanying sitting in a crowded mom. And 
it is very interesting to us, because it gnvc us a scientific 
explanation of what we had found so successful in 
practice, plenty of fresh air coming in at the windows, 
as the most effective ventilation which could be pro¬ 
vided. The experiments show why the schools in which 
the air is kept in motion are so successful. 

The open-air school, has had gt**t Influence 

on the planning nf the ordinary elementary school, 
because these schools, which proved so good for very 
delicate children, those with a tendency to become con- 
sumptivc, were argued to be good, for the same reason, 
for other children too, many of whom are none too 
strong So that we have now come to the conclusion, 
more or less, thai [he best form of ventilation is the old- 
fashioned window. r rhe ventilating engineer, I know, 
will produce a wonderful result by various forms of 
ventilation—the Plenum System, for example ; he will 
wash and dry and heat and manage to keep at an 
equable temperatunc the class-room* and ye! the re¬ 
sults are appalling in thn^e who have to work in the 
room. Wc have Plenum heated rooms* and I have 
found teachers m them almost in revolt ; yet T on paper, 
almost everything is perfect* The engineer* in fact, has 
produced she very conditions we want to avoid ; what 
is wanted is a definite movement of air. The net 
result is that the whole emphasis in school design Ims 
shifted. Instead of the old compact three-storeyed 
Lcntral-hall building, we have a bewildering variety of 
plans ; plans which come to us show all sorts of shapes* 
front can-wheels to hospital-shaped buildings and |_- 
shaped buildings, but all arranged so as to secure the 
maximum ammmr me sun and to get air into the class¬ 
rooms from both side?. And the result in the schools fa 
sojsalisfactnry that 1 doubt whether we shall ever get 
back to the father type of building?. We have been very 
fortunate in having Mr, Widows here to-night, whose 
great variety of work you can see from his drawings 
which arc round these walls, us well as by the photo¬ 
graphs he has shown on the screen ■ I have very great 
pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks to Mr. Windows 
for his Paper. 

Mr, li W. WILLS ; 1 fed 1 have some reason to 
^peak on this matter, because 1 hud the pleasure, six or 
seven years ago, of undergoi ng some of the hardest work 
I have ever undergone in my life. J met Mr. Widdows 
and went over with hiiffc fifteen of \m schools, nusst of 
the schools you have seen depicted on the screen to- 
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night. And T in teres ting and satisfactory though I 
thought them before 1 saw them in actual being, ] was 
very much surprised and pleased to find how perfectly 
i hey were suited to their purpose on duscrevaniination, 
I went into the schools at the close of the official day, 
and I should nut have discovered, from any smclE h that 
anyone had been occupying them. The variety of the 
planning struck me at ohm* after 1 had grown accus¬ 
tomed to the ordinary' type of central-hull school* as a 
very great improve mem , both sis regards a better 
appearance and in the way of convenience. We have 
sometimes in these rooms discussed the question of 
official architecture ; we have thought that the official 
architect look the work of the ordinary practitioner 
away from him ; but after I had l>cen round these 
school? designed by Mr* W id closes I came to the con¬ 
clusion that there was very little in it, because in mv 
progress through Derbyshire I did not see a school that 
might not have been the result of &n extremely sueeess- 
hdTy conducted competition. And I concluded that the 
only thing the Derbyshire County Council had done 
was to shorten the prices* of selection. 1 therefore have 
very great pleasure in supporting this vote of thanks. 

Mr. A. II. MUNBY : 1 have been exceedingly inter ¬ 
ested in Mr. '\Mddows* Paper. I have in my office plans 
of various buildings of his which J studied some years 
ago* and l would like to question him on one point in 
reference to heating. 1 had a school which it was pro¬ 
posed to go on with before the war, but it has, like so 
many others, since died. As that time l got a linn of 
heating engineers to try to work out a plan w hereby the 
heating could be conducted on a system adopted hy the 
Romans in years gone by—namely, by passing hoi air 
through the floor. Mr. \Hlddows f method of hearing his 
schools prompts me to ask the question—whether he has 
considered that method. He has same objections to the 
use of steam, and now uses hot water in these hollow 
floors . Would it not he possible to fake hot air through 
the floors, perhaps in concrete channels* or through a 
hollow terra-cotta floor } 1 take it that with a lung 
Tange class-rooms there would have to be an upcast 
shaft, which would involve long chimneys* and that 
might not be desirable. But electricity fa £r t general in 
these days that it would be a small matter to provide 
fans at the end of the building* which would actuate 
t he draught sufficiently m draw the hot air through the 
floors (not through the room) as a continuous stream, 
l think the type of schools to which we are coming— 
the long range of clfttt-iQQms^one after the ot her ‘-lends 
itself very much to that form of heating* and it would 
bo interesting if Mr. Widdows* and perhaps Mr, Clay* 
would express opinions on that point. 

Another matter is [he use of tables and chairs hy rite 
children in place of the desks, Are we to consider thai 
the old achmil desk is [n become a thine of the past ? 
Must a boy write at an angle of 15 : , or not ? And I 
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should like to hear about the right-hand and the left- 
hand %ht, which is considered to he of grmt import¬ 
ance* U would be very helpful if we could have some 
information upon that, mane particularly as the design 
of school desks has been worked out with very’ great 
care. 

Mr. W k J, H, LFVERTON: I ask., in regard to the 
school heated from the floor, whether dust is disturbed 
by it and rises in the air, and Therefore whether special 
care ha* to betaken to keep the exceptionally elean, 
In certain railway carriages there are hot pipes, and in 
some the air is quite pcstdcntuf 

Mr* J. OSBORNE SMITH : I think all who hove had 
much to do with schools must fed they arc very much 
in Mr. WiddowV debt for having driven forward In a 
most vigorous way matters which some of us have seen 
only through a mist. He has Keen acting as a prophet, 
for he has been looking ahead, and 1 urn sure that this, 
and the thought he has given to the subject, will re¬ 
dound in the future in a very great blessing, not only tn 
the children, but also to the teachers. I have been into 
schools from w hich children have had to be taken away 
hecanse they were ill. I have heard this remark : ** 1 
dare not put a child more than a quarter of an hour 
against that grating,-* 1 hope that school no longer 
exists ; I do not think it docs. 

With regard to this perflation of air—air blowing 
from one side or a room to the other—it ™ tnv privi¬ 
lege to emphasise that point at thfclast Congress in Lon¬ 
don , amt l am very pleaded to find the same theme 
taken up in a vigorous why to-night- 

J have thought for mum years that it was wrong to 
continue with heavy desks ; they spoil the floors and 
cramp the children, and we were always trying to make 
theni fit the shoulders and back, but without success ; 
the boys grew , but the desks refused to grow. Tables 
of a removable type and ordinary chairs ensure that the 
child shall not lie kept ton long cramped up* 

It struck me that the top light Mr. Widduws showed 
was rather largt; for the purpose ; I get sufficient light 
without making thetu so deep. 1 think' we have been 
honoured by hearing this Paper, and 1 join in support¬ 
ing the vote of thanks. 

Mr. <J, GILBERT SCOTT t When speaking of 
heating. Mr. VVidduws mentioned Liverpool Cathedral, 
and a subsequent speaker suggested that floor healing 
might be adopted by circulating hoi air. At Liverpool l 
am adopting that system of heating the lh>or by channels 
through which the hoi air circulate*. It has the great 
advantage of enabling us to use marble nr alone flooring, 
without, J hope, causing people to complain of a feeling 
ol coldness to their feet* It is a reversion lo the old 
Roman idea of heating. 

Mr. W. A. P 1 TE J Mr. Widduw^ has given tis all a 
great deal lo think about, and if hr had been talking to 
us about the architectural treatment of hospitals he 


would, 3 think, have been able to speak of the same pro¬ 
blems. I have always heard that the rules applicable to 
hospitals should govern schools too. and what we have 
heard to-night could also be most usefully applied to 
nil buildings designed for the treatment nf the sick. 

The PRESIDENT; Before putting the vote of 
thanks, I ask to be allowed a few words. 

1 feel, like Mr_ Bite, that we have one grievance 
against the lecturer, in that he described his discourse 
a? one upon school architecture, whereas he has said 
so many things which arc applicable not only to hos¬ 
pital and school work, but also to many branches nf 
architecture, The great ventilation problem is one 
which has puzsded us all our lives in regard to buildings 
of large size : and had his title been different, Mr. 
Widd>Jws p audience might have been drawn from other 
ranks of architects than those who have to-night been 
specially attracted. Bui his lecture was admirable, and 
afforded us ample food for thought, and added much to 
ihe information we all long for on such subjects. 

T suspect that, among other things, Mr. Widdows is 
an expert in acoustics ; he said a few words on that 
subject, which ted me to think he was holding back a 
real reservoir of knowledge. Acting un that, 1 intend lo 
go for him in privacy, I once erected a building in Lon¬ 
don which contained a committee room, and 1 in¬ 
tended it should be ihe best thing of its kind on the 
inhabited globe. I read all the available enevdo- 
pitdias mi d the best books on acoustics, and into that 
building, intended to hold 50 or fie persons, I crowded 
every known device tu ensure success The room was 
a desperate failure, It was cured, after trying three 
different remedies, by purchasing an £Ro carpet 

There are very few questions i want lo ask Mr. 
Widdows to reply to ; indeed, there is only one. which 
may seem foolish to you, When we build windows 
w ith hoppers and windows «m venires, wc devise them 
£0 1 htil they should facilitate ihe inlet of air. and I 
want to know from Air. Widdows whether be tries any 
dodges to facilitate the exit of atr on the leeward side of 
the room. Probably the answer to that is that so long 
as you have u push on one *ide b !lui pull on the other 
will take cure of itself. Dues he suggest thul we Hhuulii 
do anything in man (timing the sashes 10 ussisi the 
direction of the outgoing air : 

I cannot put thia vote of thanks with* 1 t also alluding 
tu the mover and seconder til the vote of thank*. Sir 
Edmund Phipps and Mr. Clay. Mr* Felix Clay i* a 
very well-known expert in these matters i listened 
wiih limbs of horror to ihe story of the gentlemen who 
were put inside the glass and demonstrated with 
the help of their outside companion that it was not the 
exhausted air alone which caused (heir collapse. It is 
news to me (hat ihe turning on nf electric fans which 
eh urn the air without extracting it K really does good and 
not only seems to do so* 
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Sir Edmund Phipps gave u& n charming insight into 
ihc possibilities and the actualities of the relation* l>c- 
tweeu the Civil Service and the professions. 1 know 
he is one of those who wish us to live in that mutual 
helpfulness to one another which leads to progress ; and 
what be said to-night in such kindly terms opens to us 
who are engaged from lime to time with Departments of 
the Govern men t she happy prospect of a smooth course 
in the future. I have much pleasure in putting the vote 
of thanks, which I am sure you will accord with accla¬ 
mation. 

Carried by acclamation, 

Mr* WIDDOWS (in reply): Mr. President. Sir 
Edmund Phipps, Mr, Felix Clay, ladies and gentlemen, 

1 thank you very much indeed, especially you, Mr, 
President, for your very kind words, and for the way in 
which these thanks have been accorded to me. It is a 
real pleasure to wc poor people who art stuck in the 
provinces, and who read the names of you distinguished 
people in London in the JournaI and in the professional 
papers, to come and to find that yon are really flesh and 
blood, like the rest of us in the provinces, 

You have seen, in the persons of Sir Edmund and of 
Mr. Clay, the kind of persons there are at the Board 
of Education. Take my advice, and never write letters to 
them, hut go to see them ; you can write your letters 
after you get back, to supplement what has been said. 
And i thank Mr. Clay for having supplemented the 
brief idea 1 gave you of Professor Leonard Hill's work. 
There is plenty of food for thought in his report. 

With regard to Mr. Munhy V ijuvsthm about the use 
of hot asr, 1 hoped someone would fpeak about it T 
but I did not think it would he an eminent man like 
Mr. Gilbert Scott* l have often admired his Cathedral 
at Liverpool, and 1 am most interested to know he is 
having hot air installed there. ] should esteem highly 
the privilege if be will allow 1 me lo go to see the work 
there, because floor ventilation has come to stay. 

With regard to having tables and chairs* instead n f 
desks, everything h in their favour. It is all very 
well to put children to do their work at an angle of I % 
at school, hut under what conditions do they do their 
work at home r Also* tables arc infinitely better for 
woodwork, cooking, needle work, and sn on. There i* 
everything to be said lei favour of tables and chairs, anil 
I think we can now turn our attention to providing 
belter store-room in schools. There l* no real dilR- 
eulty about dust rising with the warm air from the 
flow; the floors are swept every day, and even if (here 
is a little dust, it is <mk between i) and i o'clock. 

I admit the skylight is large, but the amount of light 
is not lot) great, and light from the north is stable and 
of soft quality. 

With regard to the President^ remark about my 
being an expert in acoustics* 1 beg to aay I am not* 
And with regard to the '* push and pull r> in ventita^ 


lion, there is- nothing of the kind. If the hoppers are 
open cm both sides and the wind is blowing on one, the 
only thing w hich can happen is for the air to go out on 
the other ; there is no need for any device for " pulling** 
the air mu. You may ask ivhaf happens when the wind 
is 4H end on. 11 Smoke rockets have shown that a 
vacuum* or something approaching it* is caused, and 
then the air is sucked out, I do not think heating may 
he essential in all places : in the institution at VentMf 
of which 1 spoke there is no tie. The hull ding is placed 
On the side of a dill, and* being for consumptive chil¬ 
dren, they gjve the children plenty-of exercise. 

While we are Jl strung up M with regard to new budd¬ 
ings. there is no reason why we should not turn our 
attention to the old ones. I saw a voluntary school the 
other day which hud a room That was most depressing,, 
and something Wu wanted to make it better ; they only 
put m cme door, glared to the bottom, and ihm made U 
much more cheer fiiL At smalt cost I am sure we can 
much improve many old build mgs. Wc now ahvnys use 
the overhead system of pipes for heating, and have the 
radiators near the floor. The water h carried at once 
from the boiler to the highest point, and then gravity 
well be bound to carry it back to rhe boiler ; there is a 
giHsd circulation, mid you get value for your money. 

With regard to the »c mi-permanent building 1 
showed you on the screen, l said a wooden building 
worked out at about nd. to is. a foot. A concrete 
building works out at the same price, and one has 
more happiness in putting up a concrete building ihm 
a timber one. 



No. 2R2. Li mw as r i Taylor Stour* yni Avux l. j:. X . Y. 
^infreu ami Van Mcdt, New York- 
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Exhibition of American Architecture 

By H r AVSTEN HALL [F'J< 


I F Paris gives thcftdtsi architectural training in the 
world, it is Amcritu E h^i provide* the opportunities 
fur practice, withy in which we should nev cr know the 
value of that training. For arehilectifrt a* learned in Paris 
and practised in the tniicd Slates is a very wonderful 
thimr. ll is the most alive of all the arte, and consider- 
ably the moat important, for there is no expression of 
American Ufe so complete as it* archilecture. For these 
reasons tile exhibition of American architectural work 
u aye open at the galleries of the Institute is of the greatest 
importance. The selection is confined to buildings 
erected w ithin the last twenty y^ars by ilic leading archi¬ 
tects iif riur lime. The subjects are illustrated mainly 
by photographs of superb quality, and n few remarkable 
coloured drawings and lithographs. The hanging com¬ 
mittee are in he congratulated upon the anil t.asie 
they have shown in the arrangement of the pictures. 
Hie present phase rn architectural txpressinn owe* 
its beginnings to the firm oi McKim p Mead and W bite, 
whocommenced practice in 1 E 79 - l ,|j r more than forty 
years tins firm has produced designs for even class ot 
building, in which great fertility of inversion has gnnt 
hand in hand w ith profound knowledge of Italian work, 
until fheir ideals have been adopted by the ^reat m3- 


iuritv of American architects. I he effect oi this solid¬ 
arity of thought is seen in the extraordinary high quality 
nr the work being done at the present lime. Hie whole 
country is steeped in the tradition of McKim. w ith the 
happy result that distinctitm in design b nought along 
i he traditional lines rather ihan by traversing them. 

A nntable exception is in the work - if Louis IL Sulli¬ 
van i Nn t o) T which b so remarkable in it* devermwsas 
to divert a few From the straight path. Hut the great 
majority work along the national lines, which are pro¬ 
viding America with the finest modern buildinite m the 
world. 

It is well for m to recognise at once mat American 
architect? are more successful in ihc handling of the 
hirin' r problems of design than we in England, I hi* 
statement requires no qualification. The frank accept¬ 
ance of the fact can he only jicnefidal, for it wilt lead 
ns to a very careful examination of the work shown in 
tiiis exhibition, and a reasoned consideration of the 
qualities by which it is distinguished* The time is op¬ 
portune for such consider,iition 1 fur LuekIou is betnpj re- 
huill. anJ then; is i sense c.l une.n-iness abroad as to the 
form thsi «ur new streets jre inking- a misgiving that 
jit is not well. It is etKtd. therefore, that w should turn 
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□nr minds 10 the achievements of America in archi¬ 

tecture, so well represented here t and make a few blunt 
comparisons with eondition^ in England. 

The New York Municipal Budding (No* 43), bv 
McKini, Mead and White T is frankly a " skyscraper. Ha 
planned upon a sire of extraordinary difficulty, hut 
nevertheless a build ingof great beauty, and probably the 
most successful of the bill buildings in America, Seen 
from rht Wool worth Tower opposite, with the champ¬ 
ing old City 1 Jail in the foreground, its graceful outline 
against the hiueof the sky forms n picture nateasilv for- 
gutien, Notice the expanse of the plain wall surfaces 
relieved with a diaper of whiduw openings and crowned 
with a splrntfid lower between the twin roofs of the 
pavilions* 

A striking contrast in height is the Morgan Lihrari 
(No, 40), by the same architects* 1 fcre we have the pro- 
portions associated more closely with English prat sice, 
but no loss of dignity is involved. This little gem is one 
of those perfect works of in which must always he rare 
in any country. The combination uf great delicacy in 
the detail wish the most lavish decoration internally h 
to he noticed. 

The Gorham Building (No* JJ), by the same archi¬ 
tects, is remarkable for its simplicity and admirable 
proportions. It is a modem shop building, on Fifth 
Avenue, that has had many imitators in the Stales ; and 
ot its type it is as near perfection as has _vct been 
reached* 

Bui there is another reason for selecting it for special 
notice. It is 130 feet high to the lop of the cornice* 
facing mt a street loo feet wide and a side street 60 feet 
wide Such a buil d i ng is i mpossi hie i n London w i t h 1 1 le 
existing restrictions upon the height of buildings, and 
it is important that all who are interested in this subjecl 
should see this example of the proper use of freedom. 
Consider the eminently satisfactory shape it gives us— 
neither a skyscraper iW nor too low for good propor¬ 
tion. Is not the time ripe for some alteration in our own 
Building Acta whereby architects may arrive at the 
right height both for architectural treatment and for 
m ccting the g ro w ing req ui remcn is of heal t by com m ercta I 
activity ? There is a stalencss creeping into uur new 
streeis T We see th e end less repetii ton of gtoun d sto rey, 
column, and attic, with two rows* of dull dormers in the 
roof. r ! here is a fixity about these composition* for 
which architects are unfairly blamed. How can the 
publiL know that the design they arc criticising so freely 
is really a reel angular shape, defined by the building 
laws* which the architect taa to fill in as best he can i 
This imposition of a height limit unrelated to archi¬ 
tectural design or the width of the street is the greatest 
obstacle to fine street architecture. Alter (he height 
limit hut 20 feet, and a sense of freedom is gained* with 
astonishing results in freshness of design. as this exhibi¬ 
tion proves. L“ntil this is done we must be concent to 


see other countries surpassing us, because they are un¬ 
hampered by restrictions which strike at 1 he very springs 
of thought, and put idea*; at a discount from their 
source. 

On the wall opposite i> the great Temple caf the 
Scottish Rite at Washington (No. 51 by that remark- 
able architect John Russell Pope. The finest Masonic 
Temple in the world, designed by a man who is mi a 
Mason, it strikes a dramatic note that could scarcely he 
achieved in buildings for commonplace purposes. Thc 
iriist ha* feiz&d a unique opportunity to employ archaic 
form* in which to shmud the mystery without losing 
the dement of surprise which underlies all great design, 
l.ook carefully at the Interiors., and you will fin d this* 
element is not lost, for every >tep of the way to the 
great chamber on the upper door tuggescs archi tectural 
power and imagination of a high order The won¬ 
derful colour drawing t$ wnithy of the subject it 
illiMtraieSj, 

To avoid (he charge of praise without discrimination, 
wc must look at the great New York Post Office { No. 37), 
which is rather a disappointment. The colonnade is 
strangely monotonous, and the flanking pavilion* :ire 
quite unworthy of ihc building. The inscription, 
yOv feet long, over the principal from is something nf 
j curiosity. It reads : " Neither snow nor rain nor heal 
nor gloom of night stays these couriers from the swift 
completion of their appointed rnunits/ 1 

As E. V. Lucas has wittily remarked. Americans are 
remorseless when they are making themselves clear. 

If is remarkable that u commercial country tike 
America should have grasped the significance of the 
railway station as the gateway of the city* The Penn¬ 
sylvania Railway Station (No. ?8j 11 to New York what 
ibr great gateways were to Borne thev are relied to 
1 lie splendour of ifnr ritv to which they give entrance. 
Nothing is permiited that would destroy the dignity 
of the first impression. Advertisements are rigidly 
banned* and even smoking is not permitied in some 
stations* A smaller example is the Richmond Station 
(No. 52)* w hich hos the same qualities of dignity with 
which the larger stations arc marked ; and all over the 
Slates will |!w? found the same desire to give the cn+ 
trance in the city an importance thai h proper to it* 
function. 

It is perhaps in office building* that American* differ 
trio*! of all from the rest of the world. The condition* 
obtaining in *0me of the largest cities have forced them 
10 adopt great heights, with A correspondingly difficult 
problem for the architects involve. This problem ha* 
been completely mastered, as in the Municipal Build¬ 
ing previously mentioned. 

The latest of the lugh buildings is the Cimard Blind¬ 
ing (No. i ifi), which is interesting as an example of the 
application of the new lining laws, which impose off¬ 
sets At a certain bright according to ihc district in w hich 
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the building is situated. These offsets art cleverly 
handled, and rather add to the interest of the design 
than otherwise. 

The exhi hi lion vontai ns examples oi some of t he fit lest 
hanks in the States. No one should miss seeing the 
Guaranty Trust Building (-Nos, 237 and 238). by York 
and Sawyer, 

After looking at the hanks p take a w alk round London 
10 sec what we are doing, and it will lie impossible to 
dose our eyes to the fact that we are trifling away our 
opportunities for fine architecture. We have nothing to 
show which will compare with the great financial head- 
quartets of New York and other American cities. 
We are deliberately creating banality on every hand 
by which future generations will remember us, ami the 
only chance of escape is by realising it in time. 

A matter of great interest to architects at the present 
moment is the design of store buildings, with which the 
West End of London is being liberally provided. The 
Gorham Building has already been mentioned. It has a 
ncitr relation in the Lord and Taylor Store {No. aftzRsce 
p. 45). the latest of the large buildings of this kind : u New 
York. Nolict: the satisfactory' solution of the shop-front 
problem, and the noble archway for entrance— the great 
plain mass of the upper storeys, in w hich the windows 
make a pattern and give the scale —the crowning cor¬ 
nice of excellent design. The interior shown is full of 
interest. The theatre, restaurant and roof garden indi¬ 
cate the resources of w hich such a building as capable, 
A complete community within the walls of j single 
store. The dignity of commerce is well expressed in 
these stores, many of which display no name of the firm. 
They are satisfied with a civic importance not less than 
the public buildings around them, 

[c will be noticed that the detail of the Lord and 
Fay lor Store is small and delicate, in spite of the great 
sijjc of the building. That very large buildings do not 
require coarse detail needs emphuis on this side of the 
Atlantic Look at the fine Apartment House (No, 179) 
by Charles Halt, a building uf very great size, with the 
utmost delicacy in the architectural features, and ob¬ 
serve how the sense of scale is enhanced by great refine¬ 
ment. 

It is fortunate that the exhibition includes the alto¬ 
gether delightful Pan-American Budding at Washing¬ 
ton (No. 53), now the headquarters of the International 
Conference on Disarmament, The architects* Messrs, 
Cret and Kelsey, may well feel proud of the importance 
that must henceforward attach to their fine work, the 
beauty of which cannot E>e without its effect upon the 
many assembled nationalities within its walls. It is a 
French building enclosing an open cortile of Spanisli- 
A wen can design, in which tropical plants and rare 
birds supply the colour and life, and suggest the range 
of climates embraced by the great North American 
Republic, 


Of Gothic work it is difficult in speak whh the same 
enthusiasm and assurance. The application of Gothic 
details divorced from Gothic construction in the tall 
buildings creates a of *ham difficult to escape. 

With the single exception of the Wool worth Building, 
Hu? Gothic “ skyscrapers 11 are nr>s a success. To tee 
the flower of Gothic architecture in America we mu.M 
turn to Mr* Goodhue’s work in the rhre?t- great churches 
he exhibits (Nos. 154, 155. i6 4r It was .1 remarkable 
experience to leave the nos sc of Fifth Avenue for the 
gracious interior uf St, Thomas's Church, where be¬ 
hind a screen the great rcredos (No* 163) was being 
built (191$)* the sound of traffic subsiding into the 
fill nr tapping of the carvers' chisels as they fashioned 
mediaeval saints In their high niches. 

The same architect contributes a general ’Hew of the 
Panama-California Exhibition ( No 156) in a wunderfu 
drawing by Burdette Long. This is the most remarkable 
picture in the collection. It is a conception of fairy]anti 
produced in modern America, and it is only by the aid 
uf photographs below that you can realise it ts really 
built. One would not be surprised to see Don Quixote 
riding over that I bridge to some amazing adventure eii 
the city of dreams on the hill beyond. The most im¬ 
probable things in Hans Andersen could happen any¬ 
where in such surroundings. The Panama Canal itself 
is hardly more wonderful. American architects have a 
habit that i&almost uncanny of rising 10 an occasion. 

The domestic work shown should be of -.pedal in¬ 
terest 10 English architects, for in ibis branch of archi¬ 
tecture England has long been supreme. Nothing in 
ifie exhibition will alter that position. The reproduc¬ 
tions of typical English work in the States do not look 
right divorced from the surroundings natural to the 
style of our buildings ; for it is our peculiarly English 
atmosphere and setting that have given us our domestic 
LLrehiteelure* 

There is another tendency in American design which 
should meet with greater success. It is [he develop¬ 
ment of the old Colonial style, which owes much to the 
Brothers Adam on this side. In this manner some of 
the exhibits are admirable examples. 

But perhaps the best of all the houses are those 
severe plastered fronts, with uti expression of a period 
other than their own, Here is no echo of dead forms, 
however gracious, bu! a straightforward sense uf com¬ 
fort and spaciousness. The absence of mouldings will 
he noticed, the simple tiled roofs with great caves. 
There arc too many of these for special mention t hnr 
Nos. 159, 144 and 160 are typical, h is refreshing u> 
feel that book* have been put aside, and copies id Eng¬ 
lish villages no longer persisted in; but a rcat American 
expression given to American homes. It is along these 
lines alone that they can attain to the excellence which 
marks their great achievements in the larger problems 
of design. 
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American Exhibition 

OPENING CEREMONY. 

SPEECH BY LADY ASTOR. M.P. 

On Wednesday afternoon, 23rd November, the Hon. 
Lady Astor attended to perform the opening ceremony, 
in the presence of a large and d bring uished company." 

L.idv Ast&r wh$ received by the FrUaideni, Mr* Paul 
Waterhouse, and members of the CouNcil, and, after a 
brief introduction by ibc President, &uid — 

Sir, ladies :ittd gmtkmcn,— I have great hesitancy 
eei coming to open su wonderful an exhibit]on. especially 
afier reading whai Mr George Moore says about poli- 
tLci,mN and aristocratic flatter. I did not feel very happy 
then p and I feet les~ happy to-day after receiving .1 letter 
from n steal friend, in which he wrote 1 ‘ Kind regards, 
leijeI apologising for suggesting speeches to such a 
nimble wit ns yours, huf I did not fed you were quite on 
VLHir mvn ground the kat time I heard you talking 
about 'Aria and crafts." Thai. I say, did not help me. 
Then he says : “ As it is about as difficult 10 get honest 
architecture as honest anything else to-day p can we 
suggest that you propose to ihcm that there shim Id be si 
ten years 'style holiday, like the ten years' Naval holiday, 
and that architects give up plastering classical intmld- 
itig^s over buildings during rhnt period* and really m 
and consider modern mare rials and modem wav-s of 
building ? ” That is for the architects. And here is 
another thing, which I am afraid will discourage the 
young men : " Another thing you might *ay to them is 
that no architect should ever he allowed to build a 
family house until he is married and has had three child¬ 
ren, and then he must submit thcr plans to his wife 
first. I speak feelingly/' So you will understood it ts 
with 4 fueling of great hesitancy l am here before you ; 
hut 1 am delighted to be connected with anything of 
this kind* and though, ys my friend says, I do not feu! 
very much at home when talking of arts and crafts, yet 
3 do fuel very much at home with you in this exhibition 
of the work of American architects, because l knew 
Hastings, and McKim, and Stanford White well : they 
were - -some are sn|]—geniuses. And I think we have 
much to learn, in the way of public buildings, from 
rhem. I wa* never more amazed when L returned tu 
America than to sec the beauty of the stations. That is 
modem architecture. But there is one thing 1 do not 
blink they have in America so good as we have in Eng¬ 
land, The outsides of their houses may be more beauti¬ 
ful, but] defy anyone to make the insides of their ho uses 
as comfortable as the British. 

1 w ill say nothing more, except this : that women do 
feel very strong]y about architecture, because they have 
got to build up the diameters innidc the home, as the 
architect has to build up the characters of the people 
who pass by and look. They both go together. S hope 


to-day that this will help us here in England to see 
what can lie done in the way of public buildings. We 
have gm wonderful monument* of she past, but I am 
afraid some of our modem buildings .re not quite up to 
the mark in comparison with some American. But we 
may take comfort from the fact tlL.it wfiat really matter* 
is inside, and no one can beat the firms!! in that. 

Now I have pleasure in declaring this Exhibition 
open. 

The PRESIDE VI I am sure you will allow ice, 
I ii 1 .1 ics and gentlemen, inn fe w wo r Js 11 j e x \ 1 res fir s; o\ 1i 
shanks to Lady Astor for all that she has *n graciously 
d-uic. I am sure that by this time Lady Astor «s 
tired of being reminded that site i* tile firsi ladv M,p.: 
she wdl prefer to be regarded at an ordinary' legislator 
with m extraordinary power. Is is a delight to me to 
realise at this exhibition—a* ] always have realised, 
but now more fully than ever—that architecture 10 
America is more European than Europe ; it symbolics 
the great brotherhood between us and the American 
past. 

I will :jsk General Seely to be good enough to second 
the vote of thanks. 

GENERAL SEELY, M.P. : l think it is a fortunate 
thing tliat we have got this exhibition of American 
Archittctu.ru here, and that Lady Astor has been asked 
to open it, because a> a student of architectural affairs, 
and ns a father, of a fatiiiH of more shim three, one of 
whom has considerable architectural genius, 3 think 
we have much to learn from America, and ( as you have 
been good enough to indicate, Lady As tot; America has 
a good deal to learn from us. And the more we see of 
them, in architecture and in everything else, the better 
it will he for the world. But it is especially in architec¬ 
ture, where our paths have been so divergent, producing 
suell extraordinary' varieties of style and thought in this 
the greatest of the Arts, that it is high time w>: came 
together and made common cause in this, as, I Suppose, 
in other thing*. 1 beg, with all respect, in the midst of 
this distinguished company, to second the vote of 
thank* to Lady Astor fur having declared ilii* Exhibi¬ 
tion open, and 1 will ask the President to put it to the 
meeting. 

LADY ASTOR, M.P. (in reply) : People talk about 
uniting the countries ; l think America and England 
should remember that it is taste that unite* countries, 
not treaties. The Americans and the English have the 
same ideas about home, and f think that is what 1* 
uniting races more than anything d*c. It is uniting 
our two races and making n>; as a beacon light tu ail 
other races 1 ami so architects coming together is just 
American iinri English thoughts coming together to 
construct everything which will be permanent and 
beautiful, I hope. 

The PRESIDENT: There is a most interesting 
public meeting to he held here at $ o'clock on Friday 
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American work, will be present and give 
&Ludtnt 3 information on pointful" interest. 
An opportunity will be afforded students 
of gaining an insight into the Trend of 
thought and methods of American archi¬ 
tects, Students from the Architectural 
School and others are invited m be present. 
No cards ot admission are required. 


MR- VVALCOT S ETCHINGS. 

At Moruby 's meeting, on the modem "I 
the President a vote of thanks was. passed 
to Mr. William Waken and hi* publi&her? 
fur the presentation of a complete set of 
framed etchings of his classical composi¬ 
tions. In moving the vote, the President 
said - “ Nearly all of you know something; of 
Mr. Walcot's work as an architectural 
artist i he stands alone in this respect ; 
the presentation comprises some of liis re¬ 
constructed representations of the citizen 
Itfc of Rome, Athens and Egypt.** 


Tur I’tNTiRV Clvh, N.Y.* iVgi; 

.MeKint, Mod and While, New York City. 

ncxi, when the great American architects Mr. Goodhue 
and Air, Barber, will address the meeting* and I hope 
all w ho arc here will take the opportunity of coming* 
and izn-Ring thejr friends to do sn # the notice being 
so short. 

STUDENTS 1 EVENING AT THE AMERICAN 
EXHIBITION. 

Arrangements have liecrt made by the Board of 
Architectural Education for holding a Special Students* 
Evening in connection with the Exhibition of Ameri¬ 
can Architecture on Friday, 2 December, at W p.m. 
Several prominent architects, familiar with recent 


FEES FOR HOUSING WORK. 

On the recommendation of a Joint 
Meeting of the Practice Standing Com¬ 
mittee and (he Committee of Housing 
Architects, il was decided to summon a 
Special General .Meeting to consider the 
proposals of the Joint A leering for resuming 
negotiations with the Ministry of Health. 

THE SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE 
OF ARCHITECTS. 

The new rules of the South Wales Insti¬ 
tute qi Architects have been approved by 
the Council of the Institute. 

. NEW ALLIED SOCIETY. 

The Norfolk and Norwich Association oJ 
Architects have been admitted a- ,m Allied 
Society of she R 1 .B.A. under the provisions 
of By-Law -;8 

RESIGNATION OF MEMBER* 

Mr. John Fain Clark list* resigned hts membership 
his an Associate. 

BUILDING RESEARCH BOARD. 

I hi- Science Standing Committee ..ft]«- Royal 1 .-1.. 
thil- id British Archisects, having received ,. ■ l invliaisoh 
from she Director of Building Research SOpnj a visit of 
inspection to the Experimental Station nfthc Board .0 
Actors, accepted I he invitation, and arranged a finedul 
meeting of the Committee for T hursday, 24 Novrm- 
her, at the Expert mental Station. 
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Reviews 

LCOLE NATION ALE DFri BEAUX ARTS. C*it- 

court paw k Grind Pn\ dt Rome ^Architecture. 
g^./ff/ra t PiliK, 1914 ; 15 /W/fj, Paris, 

1911)1 4 plates, folio, Paris, 1920. [ hrmtnd Guf- 

rinrt, 14O Faubourg Si -Martin, /Vw.j 

Ill* designs are the fine flower of the Beaux: Arts 
teaching ami the outcome of the tradition of ai least :i 
century* 

The number of subjects suitable for die different 
compettlibfis is, of cour*e f limited, amt they recur 41 
more or less regular intervals ; thus a student before 
going into " luge "to make his preliminary sketch can 
often give a shrewd guess-u what subject Vi 11 he see. 
and will look up in the books what has been done in 
lornier year* and base hi* design thereon, A /vreV, for 
instance, otn he traced Stack probably to the time of 
Napoleon I., and j comparison of it 5 reincarnations 
; 1 imng the ee uti l ry would be most i ns tnj cti ve 1 tndt eJ . 
it is nit fortunate that we have not in the Libnrv some 
illustration* of the Prise de Rome design^ of 100 years 
ago to put beside the present series— the contrast would 
he striking ! As the years pass these designs seem to 
h.rvc less and less relation to reality, and one wonders 
when the constant crescendo of extravagance, Isivish 
accessories and gorgeous mitt t?n scent will atop—surelv 
the iqao monument to Victory, w ith its crowning figure 
which, in tike absence of a scale, looks about the height 
nt the Eifel Tower, is the crest of the wave ! 

It takes eight or ten years’ hard work to make a Prix 
dc Home man, and when he is made his executed work 
bears very tiule resemblance to anything bu did at the 
school — you have to go to America to rice a Beaux Arts 
projet " materialised, The writer owes too much to 
the French School to attempt to belittle its fine tradi¬ 
tional teaching, bur this scorn* to him 10 he in danger of 
being stifled by sheer dexterity of presentation ; the 
Frenchman appears able to assimilate the kernel and 
reject the hmk; but the foreign student too often 
emerges from the course exceedingly ' l husky. 1 ' 

If it be well ihiit our young men should, rice visions, 
may not an old man. dream dreams of a return to sobriety 
and common sense : 

CitAJifcES E. Sa yen lA.I 

the site of the globe playhouse, 

SOUTHWARK IVM m Ippmdix by the Archi¬ 
tect to the Lmduri (Jaunty ihntnal. {Puhfithtdby the 
London County Council*] 

The whole point of the recently published L,C*C* 
report turns on the question a* to w hether the Globe 
w as on the north or south side of a lane then known as 
Maiden Lane, and rs-ov known as Park Street, South- 
wark + The point in not 3 very vital one j but as the 


L.C.C.havc come to the curtcliESiun that the theatre was. 
on the south side, I d>i wish 10 enter my protest, as the 
run Temporary evidence clearly shnws that it was on the 
north. 

I am anxious to indicate one or two particulars 
showing the error in the judgment and decision of the 

lam; 

It will I sc generally agreed, iLut she contemporary 
evklencc i* the best evidence. Tho?e who actually 
saw the theatre and wrote about it, and even went so 
Ur aa to define u* boundaries irs a legal document, and 
also those who saw the theatre ami drew it amidst its 
surroundings in the map-view's of the period, are more 
likely to be right in matters nr fact than a committee 
-■1 ? lie L.C-C, situng some three hundred years after 
the theatre was pulled down. 

Now the chief amongst the Contemporary documents 
is one which rnav bti culled iS I he lease transcript dated 
i6ifL" 

This document was drawn up in consequence of a 
family dispute amongst eIiosc who had an interest itx the 
profits nj the theatre Si became necessary for the 
attorney to recite the boundaries of the land leased by 
Nicholas Brccid to Cuthbeh and Richard Burbage, 
William Shakespeare, Augustine Phillips, Thomas 
Pope, John Hemyng.-: and William Kemp. 

Within boundaries of the land so leased the Globe 
Pi ay house was built. The land is described as abutting 
1 upon Maiden Lane towards the South," The 
theatre must have been on the north side of the road, as 
otherwise it could not have abutted upon .Maiden Lane 
inwards the south. This portion of the document* li 
taken by itself, would unquestionably settle the ques¬ 
tion ; hui the L-C.L\ find in it a “serious difficulty.'* 
3 ’in; document also say* that the land abutted upon a 
piece of land called the " Park ”*in the north. Now the 
only piece of land the L,C,C. know' of as the " Park ” is 
the Lord Bishop of Winchester's Park, which is to the 
^mrii nf Maiden Lane. Hence, if you please, the L.C.C. 
jump mi ihc conclusion that the attorney, in drawing up 
the lease transcript of i 6 i 0 + mistook north fur south nnd 
east for west, and thv document should in consequence 
read as- though rite land abutted upon Maiden Lane 
toward* ihe north and the Park toward* the south. By 
[bis topsy-turvy Sine of argument the whole site is trans¬ 
ferred from the north of Maiden Line to the south. 

But the argument h not sound. 

(«) If the Bishop* Park hud been intended, it would 
he described as "the Park 11 in this legal 

document as in others of the period. 

(M l» 11 in the least likely that neither Nicholas 
Rrtrul, the lessor, mu Cttthbert and Richard Burbage, 
William Shakespeare, Augustine Phillips* Thomas 
Pope, John 1 lemyngs and William Kemp, the Issues, 
should have signed the original lease and not I Live 
detected the error in the orientation ? They were all 
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men of affairs, and it must bo presumed that they under¬ 
stood and knew what they were signing. But the fact 
shat there was some land lying to the north can be sup¬ 
ported by other contemporary documents ; but the 
evidence as shown in (a) and (&) is alone sufficient to 
dispose of the hypothesis advanced by the L_C.CN as to 
(he mistake in the orierttarion* Now here is another 
point which will be more readily appreciated by archi¬ 
tects than others* and it is conclusive as to the accuracy 
of the lease transcript of rbi*. Maiden Lane had two 
ditches nr sewers, one on the north side of the lane and 
one on the south side. The frontagers w the north had 
to keep their sewer clean and in order, and a like respon¬ 
sibility fell on the frontagers on the solid's side. 

The Surrey and Kent Sewers Commission! on 
5 December 15*15. ordered one Sellers (whose name 
must nut be forgotten, as he will again be referred to 
shortly) to carry out certain work in connection with 
the northern sewer The order stands as follows 1 — 

** William Sellers and ill I ihe land holders or their 
tenants that holdc aide hndes, gardens, ground or tene¬ 
ments abutting upon the common sewer Itradmge from 
Sellers gardcin to the lit are Card tin to cast, cleanse/' 
etc. 

Xuw. the L.C.C. state that the Bear Carden was on 
the north side of Maiden Lane> and in this 1 agree. Hut 
if the Bear Garden is on the north side, then Sellers' 
garden must be on the north side also, for it i& the 
sewer between his garden and live Bear Garden that re¬ 
quired attention* 

if this logical reasoning is accepted, then there is no 
escape fur the L.C.C. Sellers in the lease transcript of 
161 ft is mentioned as being on the eastern boundary of 
the land leased by lirend to Burbage, Shakespeare and 
others We have seen that Sellers was on the north side 
of i Sii.- road, and t as he Adjoined the (1 lobe site, it follows 
that the Globe must have been also m the north side, 
unlcs> both these documents are wrong. 

If further evidence is required, another minute in rbe 
Surrey and Kent Sewers Com minion may be quoted. 
Oil 1+ February 1605 6 the Commission made [hr 
following order: 11 It is ordered that Burbage K John 
Kernings and others, the owners of ihe Hiivhouse called 
the GJuhc in Maiden Lane shall , . . pull up and take 
clean? out the sewer, the props and pffitta which stand 
under their bridge on the north aide of Mu yd Lane. 1 " 

What could he more convincing and conclusive; 

I should like also to refer To the m up -views of the 
period, though their evidence t& dismissed b;. the 
L.C.C, in a short footnote as follows : - 

II In view of the unreliability > in matters of detail, of 
the earh map-views of London* The evidence on both 
sides, h \ inn ted in ilie evidence of documentary charac¬ 
ter/ 

Now the evidence of these views is particularly dear, 
u n a n i n 1 m o s a nd condli si vt? p and why Mr. Topha in Forrest 


should have given us this purely imaginary sketch of 
the surroundings, w hen he might have followed such .1 
view as Agas's, dated 1616, is a little hard to under¬ 
stand. 

These two views p side by side, should be examined 
for the purpose of observing ihe topographical differ¬ 
ences between them. Of course, <mc explanation may he 
that A gas's view would not accord with Mr, W. W. 
Brain's report, and the some might biz said of “ LunJL 
tsum LVbs precipmi regni Anglic ” Medan's view o t 
London. Van den Hcoye* view. 11 Frofil de 111 villc dc 
lyondres’* by Plant, V dc WitV. view of London, 
Hollar's view. 

Seeing that all these views show the Globe and name 
the building by an inscription written above it, or. 
idtemailvdy, they print em index number above the 
building, which hy reference shuvt rs ihe Globe Play¬ 
house is intended, their direct evidence should have 
been considered. 

All these views were cither drawn during the life of 
the Globe or published shortly afterwards* and* with¬ 
out one exception* they show the Globe to he north of 
Maiden Lane. St seems rather extraordinary that, be¬ 
cause the view s may he unreliable in matters of detail, 
their evidence* in this unprejudiced inquiry, on 11 
matter of some importance should he discarded. 

There is not a single view* so far a_s I know, that 
places the Globe on the south side of Maiden Lane, nor 
is there a single contemporary d^umem which places 
It there, Crane e Huiuiaku [fe] h 

ARCHITECTURAL RENDERING IN WASH. 
By Ff m Fri-ip Burnt Mtigt*ni*Le, F\AJ .. I , fciVA a prr- 
fuii Ay Thomas R. Kimball 9 /■' A J.A. qw, A T ete 
York, 1931. £1 iu. [Charts Scritwrr'i Som. 
A m 1 For A.] 

This bnrjli gives belter than any other the informa- 
iron required by the present-day architectural student. 
We already know Mr. Magouiglt ra an architect* and 
here be is revealed to us m both an author and a 
draughtsman. 

Many questions of materials, properties or pigments* 
and methods of procedure urc here distuned. The 
author give? hi* own working palette and thofle of 
artists like Jutes Guerin r Pml Cret and Otto R, Eggers* 
ami attempts to lay down rules for a clear and accurate 
|iresc eli m 1 in n 1 yf 4 re 1 1 itcct u ra t d es i gn. Tl iese rnJ es, hast d 
in the main upon a detailed study of Beaux Art* 
mel hnds, represent the manner m present established 
fur rendering both in America anti in 4 le^er degree 
here in England. 

The value of such attention to fine drawing and 
accurate presentation towards the production of fine 
architecture is to be wen not only in the author** own 
tways in building, but in American architecture in 
general„ H* Chalton BltaswAW f/LJ. 
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The Temple Door in 
Vitruvius 

Book JY + Crai'tsr 6. 

The passage in Vitruvius describing the method to be 
followed in setting out the paneled door of a temple h as 
follows* : — 

Fora itacvmpirtgatifur aft scapi cardmaks sint / v tali- 
iudme ititflituS to fins A// parte, ur ter dans scapt ij rvm^ 
pmnirx XU partibkt hakeant ttmas paries. mpn^ihmdk- 
trihutimm ikt fitnt ttii dkrim ^mhdmib jw m paries l\ 
dmtr n$mari w kes mferfori designenlur. super medium 
medii mpttgfir emfotentur, rx rtiiquh alii in summo alii in 
inn* compinguniur . ah it ado mpogisftat iympmd tenia part ?, 
eymuiiuw stxia park ittpmds. staptimm l&titudims in- 
pagis dimuha pmte i il&m rtpium de inpage dimidin rt 
sex fa park, icapt qui runt secundum antepagmenta, dimi- 
dium inpogis canstilmmtur, sin tmkm rahatae mutt, 
aliiiitdincs ihi mane hunt, in latitudinem odkiatur timplius 
Jarh latitude, si quadrijorn futura es t, alfitudo adiciatur. 

] his passage has been variously interpreted in the 
naim ud 1 3 lustra dons of different editors. Itnt how¬ 
ever touch ihesf interpretations dtlfer in other details,, 
thev all agree in making the door only two panels wide ^ 
a.mJ then with ddhculty, by more or less ingenuity de¬ 
vices, barely succeed in making it just widtr enough to 
fill the opening. If, however, any value attaches to the 
obvicuis meaning of anUpagmenta^ the word used to 
indicate what we cull the duor case, or to the evidence of 
remains of ancient doorways, the door must be wider 
than the opening ; for it was hung for pivoted) in the 
recess behind the ankpagmrnta, and overlapped them 
on both sides. There arc idso objections to the device 
comuum |o all these iiucrpretatimss -without which no 
ingenuity crrnld make a door two panels wide till the 
aperture—of taking the second sentence to mean that 
the breadth of the panel was to be (hrce-Ewdfrhs of the 
w r ho!e width of the opening, hi rally, that is nut the 
natural meaning of the wards, especially when the 
totixis uf the first sentence h taken into acctniut ; andi 
secondly, it makes the Operation to fmd .» unit of meas- 
nrement a useless absurdity, For the width of the rail 
then becomes again just a twelfth of the width of the 
opening, the same as that of the pivot style which Inis 
already been set out; and which might just it* well he 
used os the unit. Another common device h to give the 
door two styles iti the middle, which cun only mean 
folding doors, an interpretation for hidden by tlie penul¬ 
timate sentence of the passage. Xew tuis, it is true, tries 
to get over this objection by suggesting that vahatac 
may mean three-fold ; but, apart from inherent im- 
probability, list folding, or double, door meaning is loo 

* Rost and Muller SiLihrmfi jen 


^vell established by reference to other writer:; to be 
east(y questioned. 

A single door, four panels wide, is nm open to am of 
t.ie above objections, and, curious as it may appear at 
i j rst sight, vihen set out as specified is jits the aperture 
wjUiii) a one hundred and fortv-fnurth part of die 
widtli, and allows for the overlap' behind die antepag- 
mr *to- i ns dimensions work out thus: deducting 
hui-iu'ditlii from the lotal width of die aperture for the 
Ka P‘ cardituslet, there remain ten-twelfths, or i^q one 
hundred and forty-fourths. The panels are therefore 
30 one hundred and forty fourths cad,, the raffs i*, (l „d 
the style* 5, I he parts nf the "liter stylus, nr tatpicur- 
thtwltt showing in from rev: the enUtpu^menla tsecun- 
,im antrp^menta, or.as 1 he principal MSS, have it, ante 
iecitnrhtm fwgmtnta) are also 5. There are therefore four 
panels it to each and five styles at 5 each, making 14 s 
one hundred and forty-fourths, and leaving 7 one hun- 
dred and forty-fourths for overlap on each side, being 
ike width of the outer style in excess of what shows hi 
iront. I his appears u* lie sufficiently exact: for joiners 
who can work to the twelfth of an inch in the foot are 
nor often found among the unemployed. It is possible 
dm the overlap is what Vitruvius calls replum ( a word 
which my dictionary says is of doubtful meaning), 
although m the texi it only works out at f = one hundred 
and forty-fourths instead of 7, The word must W con¬ 
nected with rtp/ro, to make up, or with replica. In the 
latter rase it might mean what goes luck (into ih v 
recess), or what overlaps. 

A curmos point in she setsing out is the namiwncsd nf 
the siyles and rails, the farmer being but a sixth uf the 

illu of the panels, and the hitter * third ; so that n 
s wclve-mch panel would have but two inch styles ^nd 
Iniir inch mils- But if we make the reasonable Lusuinp- 
hosi that the €ymnimtn v mentioned in connection with 
[lie rail is a moulding all round the panels, run on the 
solid of the framine, and adding to the width of its 
members, their breadth become* sufficient for 1 h ird- 
wo#d t|,>or - pruhahjy rather thicker than we are now 
.sl i m coined 10. The extra width does not ulTea liw 
setting out : tor the panel groove duisi be taken into 
account ami may he assumed to he as Jeep .is the 
moulding is wide : that is also a sixth of the rail, 

_ Frank T. H .vccai.t.ay [/■’.], 

PROPOSED INSPECTION OF J'CHIli 

buildings. 

In view of recent accidents to public buildings re¬ 
sulting in loss of lile, ,1 Committee of the Association of 
Municipal Corporations is considering the desirabilitv 
of some system of periodical inspection of public 
buildings. At the invitation of this Committee, the 
Council of the Institute have appointed n V(1 represents- 
tives, Mr. H. I . Bucktandf Of Bdrmingbam T jud Mr. H. 
Stanley Hall, of London, to meet rhe Committee atni 
discuss the question with them. 
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The Library 

Notes ivy Mm near or iije Litfk mutr Committee on 
Recesi Acquisition’s. 

[ TJjrtf Nr rift urr published izithmit pftjudite Itt a fitt ih^r and 
ittfTf di'Hiikd m/iVjfflf.] 

EUGENIO, OUVERO1 Lc Ope re dt Bernardo Antonio 
VitionCi Arriiitcmo del XVI I L Turin . 

ijfftfe. 3s. 

An account pf the lift, writings, and building- of Vitlonc 
(d* 17701, an architect with a kr^v practice in Turin and Pitd- 
MiDnt during the middle half of the dflbtmKh century, The 
wwkojwnfl with itvdv of Piedmontese life in the i 6th Ccnnory- 
Theti follows u lengthy derrriptinn of the two IxMiks ihar 
VittOlie produced, like every other architect of lus <hy, Thfcfte 
tour stout iio^Fio tvI&hki contained 11 elemrttlary i ns 1 ruction* 
for the young in Architecture ,L and “ 4 the m!« of architectural 
practice/' Thh were prefaced by the usual fulaomc dedication, 
contained ihr uaunl enfravinpt and are fiaid by the modal 
biographer to include dl eraytiiljig that an architect and ent*i“ 
Ticernrftl know /’ Vtllorte built m^ny dliirehra and palnCw in 
Turin and itr neighbourhood. 'Phey display the Rococo len- 
dtfley thut followed the Baroque lii I tjily, especially in Piedmont, 
bur toiN of them have interesting detail, arid the striking 
church plans—ova!* ode^onai, and so on—contain much 
ft inspiration " for modem boftflWcn. M. S„ B. 

ITALIA ARTIST 1 CA: OthDU ; On ietd ; Taurmina.; X;ipatj. 
Sorrento; Livorno* Ib^ni di Lucca r Gnregllri c Barfii, 
7 nUr 40> Bergtmo^ 45* 6d- each- 

These vtven volumes are nut all recent, but h;l^ been added 
KM he Library 10 fill blanks in a targe and well-known seric- 
of ntono-^ophv now- including every Italian pwn Or tikmcl of 
any artistic importance- Alt are ihe work of competent writers, 
and are $.pleo<hdly il UiM c a [tfd Tom urdritetfural student who 
can read Italian they are invaluable, for they give- the art history 
of each town in convenient form, and illustrate every notable 
monument* Piling of buildings ure not included, but there are 
reproductionE of old prints, in addition to photographs nf arehl- 
tectural detail, sculpture, pflittiinj^, and landscape. M, S. FL 

ARCHITECTURAL OFFICE ADM IN [STRATI OX. By 
Francis Lome, A.R.U.A. $0, l*nnd* IQXI. 51. 
(Technical Journal*, Ltd ] 

The object of ihk l«K>k H IO givt the Mu dent a grasp of 
modern butinei-4 methods and cilice administration. It con- 
Liios a number of jpeeimen time sheets, forms far registering 
dispatch of drawings, tic-, and valuable hint* on the importance 
of keeping written records of nil interview s and instructions 
given and received. E. S. ] [, 

ALT LMNEA1.ARK. By Dr. Edwin Retklub. 40, Muflrhcn* 
19 a t , iy- 

A hook denting with the little-knowo Rerutiflsance of Den¬ 
mark Cannot fail to lie of Vfll Ur as a uuppl ement to our informa 
lion of the Rcnai^.mro in Northern Europe. The illustratSOfiA 
are ^jod* #nd mum of the building* show n wi II stand compa risen 
with thou of the better-known work of the Renaissance in this 
country and Ln France. S. C, R. 

THE ART OF DRAWING IX [.HAD PENC IL* Ry Jasper 
Sahvey, tio, Lond. nrai in*. 6J. net P [B. T- Ruftford, 
Lid., 04 High Flolhom, \V\C-] 

A charming Itook on a ehirmiriE Kihgect, treated withal jo u 
thotoughly praerilTlt manner. 

The numcroiis iUllstTmiinni are well chnscit and Iteauti fully 
reproduced, md will he 3 revcbtioR to mo^l of U* of the pCrfec’- 
lion to which the recent revival of the aft of pencil draw ing hits 
attained, 

1 1 is interest] nj» Id noir how well the jnehitects show Up j'n 
thil collection, and mil least of t ft tits |he author 

a e. 3.. 


Prof. Groom on Dry Rot 

Ry \V. E, Veanon Crompton [ 1 .). 

I surest lbui something more than formal notice 
should be iiile.cn of the Chadwick Public lecture given 
in the gallery of the IUJ.A. fm 3 November list by 
Professor Groom on ** Dry Rot of Wood nnd HaniLa- 
rion* 11 with Mr. John of the Chadwick 

trustees, in the chair. 

I do not think it would be going too J'.ir to say that 
This lecture marks a definite stage in the question r*f 
dry rot in itA relation to architects and llieir work. 

When the RJ*IkA, was asked in 1915 to meet the 
Committee of the Privy Cnuni il for Scientific and In - 
uSLstrial Research for the purpose of drawing isa atten¬ 
tion to matters which architects thought were of suffi- 
Licnt importance to form the subject for resc4rdi i dry 
rot was the first subject to which the Committees 
attention was drawn ; and I well remember the look of 
surprise 1I1 at spread over the tact of rhe chairman, Sir 
WilSiarnNkConmck, when i c was pointed out to hiiq that 
Germany amsidcreJ tl^e matter of sufficient tin pun jiux 
lo warrant the expenditure of £40,000 upon an institute 
iit Jena devoted to research into ihe destructive action 
pf fun^ji upon timber. 

Sot having lieard recently about this institute, J was 
begin nine to fear lhat it might be a war myth jktn to 
the passage of the 80,000 Russians through England 
and the Angels at Mens, but Professor Groom referred 
Etp its existence in his lecture, and confirmed the fact 
to me afterwards. 

Further* the German* appear to publish annually ji 
J ena a volume called Hmtssdm^amrnfwschuTigtn (House 
fungus investigation), which jitained loits sixth volume 
in 1912, 

T hese facts are mentioned to substantiate what has 
been said above T that this question of dry rot should be 
held io be of very considerable interest to architects and 
of importance to the country. 

Professor Groom commenced by defintog Jrv roi 
and explaining its causes, most of which arc know n to 
architects. 

In speaking of the great wastage of timber, he re¬ 
ferred io statistiL^ kept in the U,S.A*, from which it 
had been Cidcukted that if Wood were adequately pre¬ 
ceded against fungoid type of decavj the annual saving 
wniild he 7,000,000,000 hoard feet of limber. 

As might he expected, there were no statistics avnil- 
able in this country to determine the annual wsiste, a 
wastage that was likely to increase because the timber 
in daily use had not the resisting qualities of timber a 
generation or more ago, owing to inadequate seasoning 
and to the depletion of the forests; smaller timber 
hating a larger proportion of sap wood being thrown 
upon the market. 
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By means of slides the lecturer explained the growth 
and described the chatactemtidsof Coniopkora re/e A*/fa, 
PulypQws vaporntius, and especially of Mrrulim iacry - 
mam —?}r dmttstkm —the true dry rot, which Rso viru¬ 
lent that it is able to eject sortie 500 million spores in 
ten minute* from about a square yard of fungus. 

One of the must interesting points made in Professor 
Groom was the fact that the spores of Mrtulws will 
infect wood only after it has been attacked by some 
other species of fungus. 

lie himself had found it impossible to 
germinate spores upon clean wood, but had 
liyen able to do so upon wood that had pre¬ 
viously been Attacked by C&mophttra ftrtbtlUt. 

Apparently, then, the only way clean timber 
Ciin be attacked i* by the established plant 
spreading its lacelike mycelial tend HR over 
sound timber. But the very fact that there is 
a double enemy within the gates working hand 
in hand adds to the complexity of the problem, 
and should not be viewed with complacency 
by architects. 

It rabe:> the question at once as tn whether 
imrfean forestry may not be a source of dr\ 
rot. 

Professor Groom appears to think it an es¬ 
tablished fact that the fungi causing grave dry 
mt are different from those attacking standing 
trees, but it would be interesting to know 
whether any of the fungi which attack the 
live tree may be like Comaphora ceubzila. the 
precursor of dry rut. 

If so, the prose [it legal position as regard* 
architects' responsibility would be Gilbert]on 
in i (s humour if it were not so serous. 

Professor Groom came <0 the end of his 
hour's lecture without dealing with the legal 
aspect of the matter or with the question— 
equally interesting to architects—of the anti¬ 
septic and toxic treatment of dry rol T hut at the 
suggestion of the chairman he touched upon 
the subject for a few r minutes. 

Many treatments were mentioned, more or 
less efficient. including our friend corrosive 
sublimate, and also dinitrophe noble of soda. 

This buer is recommended by Flack as the most power¬ 
ful and cheapest fungus poison r 

From enquiries made by the w riter, the price of dim* 
trophcnohitc of soda is about the same as corrosive 
sublimate, with the advantage, according to Flatk, that 
one-twentieth of (lie quantity of the former need be 
used as compared with the Latter. 

The suggestion, however,!* not practicable al present , 
as T although large quantities of dinitrophcnol are made, 
the soda Salt is not commercially obtainable, but would 
have to be made specially. 


Thb could be done, and a si ode could be kept u [here 
was likely to be a demand ; but if the proportions ad¬ 
vised by i he German Investigator are correct.the anxious 
arch dec t would only require an ounce at a time of ibis 
chemical with the long name. 

It is. therefore to scientific experts like iVnsV-ir 
Groom that we must look to tell us whether It is worth 
while to siir up the manufacturing chemist to make 
something for us spcdd.lv, or whether corrohive subli¬ 


mate and other things commercially obtainable ure not 
sufficient for the purpose, even if the cost is a little 
more, 

Ii is interesting to note that in the use of corrosive 
sublimate the German practice seems to be 1 part in 
T,ooo. whereas our rule of thumb appears to be 1 ounce 
to a gallon, winch is 1 in ifso. 

I suggest that ordinary dry fresh air is perhaps one 
of the best tilings to make use of in combating dry rot. 
The accompanying illustration of dry rot in a partition 
is on excellent example of this. 
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When rlie plaster work was removed the limbers 
were hardly visible on account of the fungus. The 
weather was dry Lind windy, and there was no sash in 
I he window opening. 

The photographs were taken within 24 hours, during 
which the grow th had shrivelled up very perceptibly : 
in three days the dry rot was withered and shrunken 
past recognition, and although the fungus was, of course T 
still full of life, the fresh ait almost seemed to haw 
blasted it, 

Processor Grootp is to he congratulated upon obtain¬ 
ing an individual grant from the Committee for Scien¬ 
tific and Industrial Research with respect to the further 
investigation of timber diseases. 

The investigation could not he in better hands, and 
seeing that no objection is raised by the Privy Council 
to a research worker publishing the results of his re- 
search from time to time as he thinks fit. it is to be 
hoped that Professor Groom may be asked to continue 
his lecture at the IU.B.A*. and' deal more spedficall) 
and in detail with those points which are of peculiar 
interest to architects. 

In addition to the legal position and the use of pre- 
vematives and toxic materials* one would like to hear 
more :— 

11 i As regards the way tit w hie h each species reacts to 
various SfcnBring media p for [ suggest that it is In no 
means certain that what: is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for 1 he gander. 

(-) As regards the partiality of various kinds of fun¬ 
gus for various kinds of timber. 

(jj As to whether Merttlius syheiitr and .l/tru/urr 
jniflor require any attention—they are mere names to 
me. 

(41 Whether it would he possible,, by inoculation of 
the tree in the lurest in the spring before telling, to ren¬ 
der it reasonably immune from fungoid disease after¬ 
wards, I know that botanists arc not encouraging 
to this, but the investigation might be worth making. 

I his, perhaps, l s more a question of forestry. Tun 
being so it show s that [he treatment of the live arid dead 
tree cannot be regarded as entirely separate investiga¬ 
in conclusion, ! cannot help thinking that there was 
something in Mr. A. CL Co EI arsTs quest tonus to whether 
it would not be possible for architect* to send their dry 
rot samples and question* to some competent authority 
for examination and advice. Architects are nut all¬ 
round scientific experts, an d Professor Groom is doubt¬ 
less much too busy to add to bis programme ; yet in any 
decently civilised and 0remised community had and 
important cares of dry roi would come automatically 
before the scientific expert who specialises in such 
matters: this is doubtless a counsel: of perfection. 


Correspondence 

REGISTRATION AND UNIFICATION. 

CailAaB, E.C. 

_ . _ PL I' iVnfdniw l<jj( r 

To th* Editor, Journal RAJLA.*— 

Sir,—[ was one of the men who voted in March 
\ 0“^ lor the general principle of Registration and Uni¬ 
fication. Members were informed at that meeting In 
ihc President that ,d ihe Resolutions before the Meeting 
did not com mu them to ah) definite scheme or policy, 
but merely provided the machinery for preparing and 
submitting one to the Institute/ 3 

S amgladtosce_\li\ Keen's letter in the JOURNAL of the 
izth lust., hut I do think he might have given us a little 
more infornution,which,however, 1 amhappvto supply 
Under the iqr^ scheme (which is printed in the 
RXB.A. JoikNAi. of ji December 1915, page 4^0) a 
Register w as to be formed including men who were not 
members of the R I B_A . and the fact its at tlivv would 
be rm the Register muId not make titan members of thr 
RJ.B.A r But the scheme of die Unification and 
Registration Committee is vastly different, for that 
Committee wants us to approve " Vhe principle of H 
hnnging all the architects of the U ailed Kingdom into 
membership of the R.I.ILA/' 

I his proposal has never been submitted to the 
^enyr.il body of members, and cannot he carried out 
until it is and until wt approve it. It is not a mailer 
For the Council 10 decide, and K judging Irom the large 
number of letter* I receive front all pans of the king¬ 
dom, Ihe opposition will be considerable, and I think 
Mr. keen will find that Mr. I[ionm’ remarks 1/0 11 re¬ 
present the feeling 6f many s>f our mem hers in rdutlnci 
to this matter* rmly they express themselves much 
more forcibly. 

Mr. Keen stales that it is not intended to admit men 
" without reference to their qiedifications/* so l pre- 
sume we may rely on his voting against the resolution 
1 quote above, for it makes 110 reservation on the point 
he considers so important. 

I he K.Lft.A. L restitution League 11 has been 
formed to oppose the admittance* before die passing of 
a Registration Act* of new members 10 the R.I.R.A. 
except in accordance wifli the present system of ex¬ 
amination ; our views ire fully stated in the joi RNALof 
^7 August 191*1 p, 556. We arc not opposed to 
Registration. Any member writing to either of our 
Vice-Presidents* Mr A. W, S. Cmss or Mr. IL !>, 
bcarles-Wood, or to Mr. George I luhbard nr tnvaelL 
can automatically become a member : there is no'sub- 
script 1 on Afisoci ates are pa n ieu lari v i n vi [ ed in joi ti 
“ ™ ip position h so critical under the scheme. We 
hive only had three meetings and already have a 
hundred members. Yours obediently, 

SvD&mv Pilhk^ [/’,]. 
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UNIFICATION AND THE INSTITUTE. 


St, Jtrhti't WooJ f NA¥.$. 

16 Xcmrmbtr l</+ 

Ttt t}i£ Editor t Journal R.LB.A., 


Sik,— Mr. Keen has dealt quite kindly with me r I 
value his and others' opinions too highly to wish to be 
nusun demood and appear cither obstructive or unfair. 
I can at once agree as to she general desire at the Insti¬ 
tute for rhe registration of arcliitects—which I had no 
intention of questioning— and to what appears to me to 
he i he willingness of mem hers to usstst i n effecting what 
tlit majority desire. As perfectly reasonable people we 
want m end to disagreement and controversy - It did* 
md does, however, seem to mb debatable whether the 
admission nf a//architects into the Institute (which was 
what the Council was understood to approve) could 
he recognised consistently with the alms And principles 
we profess; and, casting a side-glance at De t'Orme's 
iH bad architect whom obyiotuly our Register, when 
il comes, is intended to destroy—it struck me that one 
aspect, if only ll limited one, of the Council's scheme 
savoured of smiting the poor man with one hand w hile 
offering him a diploma with the other, though, snd to 
^ ty s the charming woodcut shows that, being without 
hands* as well as blind, he is in no position either to 
resist nr accept. And there is no doubt in my mind that 
inclination would lead me to spare him the necessity ro 
do either. 


Air. Keen will not need me to say that the an.sicly 
some of ns fed in the matter is perfectly genuine, and 
results from the same sense of pride in the Institute that 
he undoubtedly has himself, t gather comfort from his 
assurance that the points which cause us concern are 
being fully considered by those dealing with the matter. 
And 1 hope that Mr. Keen is one of them, for we do nut 
fail to associate him with whatever as best--Faithfully 
yours* FatoiHRE. R. Hiorns [. 4J, 


THE GOVERNMENT’S FUTURE MOUSING 
POLICY. 

15 SfK Briiigf Sttrrf, Ludgatf L'an-jfi, R*C. 4. 

17 Wwanher tyzi. 

To ihr Editor, Journal R.lliA., — 

Sift, — 1 shall be grateful (or permission to trespass 
upon your space for a few lines (final as far as 1 am con¬ 
cerned) by way of reply. 

Referring to Air. John 15 , Ycrbury’s letter of 
27 September, l never suggested that " we should not 
criticise 1 he Government unless we are prepared to do 
their work/ 1 bin 1 meant it to be implied tlmt if the 
Government llmuung Scheme were scrapped there was 
mi prospect of the necessary houses being provided by 
existing agencies under existing conditions, and that a 
practical alternative scheme had not only to l*e devised, 
hut (more important ami drlfwuU still) brought into 
operation. 


Moreover, will not architect ;l* a both demur to Mr. 
A erhury s suggestion that the provision of housing is 
work for the Government and not for us ? 

My letter of 30 August \ September Journal) was 
inspired by Uo quote Mr. Vcrbury again}" the bald nnd 
hold statement ,r (which he says " neither the Council 
nor any individual architect has made rp ) in Mr. James 
Ransomed letter of 26 July (July Joi:hxaj.) in which 
he advocated 11 insistence upon freedom of private en¬ 
terprise to ereet such houses as our countrymen need 
mu\ can afford to posses," unqualified up in then b\ 
his suggestions of b October (October Journal). 

Mv letter was deliberate! \ intended to provoke crisl- 
cism, in which it has succeeded* with some advantage, | 
hope, hut 1 fear without much pr-.spect uf any practical 
result. 

There uppers to he general agreement with m} post¬ 
script (that the provision of sufficient hoti^e* must wail 
fur a drastic reform of our whole system of local taxa¬ 
tion, etc.), which I did not write with surprise, as Mr. 
Yerbury assume.*, hut rather with a feeling of t:uinter¬ 
mit ion amounting almost to despair, 

Mr. Verb Lin inakes n very strong case again si the 
Government for its neglect of information ai its dis¬ 
posal, hut disregard of valuable (and often very expen¬ 
sive) repurts embodyingexpcri opinions has always been 
.1 besetting weakness of Gmernmenrs, 

The upshot is that the only hope of putting the 
supply of houses on a satisfactory footing involves im¬ 
portant legislation of a controversial character, materia! 
tor which exists, Inn La buried in departmental pigeon¬ 
holes. 

To repeat my former question in a somewhat dif¬ 
ferent form: Is it not a most urgent duty of t lie Institute 
and the profession to press this upon public attention, 
and to continue to do so until the Government take* 
effective action i 

Even Mr. Vcrbury at the end of Ids letter makes sug¬ 
gestions which must in L-lTecE fall Into line, in *piie of 
the adverse criticism in his opening paragraph, 

[' ti for [ 11 n ately, t he architectural a ml alii ed professiori * 
seem to lack power such as ihe legal and medical pro¬ 
fessions! occasionally exercise in influence Governments 
in the right direction. Yours fnithfullv, 

Alex. P. Duitj yuHER [F.]. 

DOMINION BRANCHES OF THE INSTITUTE, 

14 Fhilfipi Stuart r Mmttf ut, 

3 Sat rmfvr ry: i. 

7a the Editor, Journal R.T.B.A. . 

Dear 8ir,—I n the September issue 1 see > letter 
from Mr. G. A. T. Middleton, under the option 
"Why Not Dominion Branches of the Institute!*' 
The reasons why not are so numerous, so obvious tu 
members of the Institute outside the British Isles, so 
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obscure lo many of those who only England know, 11 
that I should have to trespass. on many of your valuable 
columns if I tried to answer fully the question with the 
graces and courtesies one is accustomed to find in your 
pages. I muse therefore he abrupt, but I hope accurate, 
and will confine myself to the situation ?u Canada. 

A. (t) There are. in Canada, six provincial architec¬ 
tural associations, 

(2) These comprise a total membership of just 600 
practising architects. 

(3) Tile provincial associations work under provin¬ 
cial charters ; they affiliate under the Royal Architec¬ 
tural Institute of Canada* a proportion of ail members 1 
dues being paid to that body, which has thus 6oa mem* 
hers. 

(4) The Royal Architectural Institute of Canada dees 
not examine ; some of the provincial associations do, 

(5) When ail the provincial associations have charters 
dosing the profession,, (be R.A.LC. will probably be¬ 
come an examining body say fifty years hence. 

(6) Tile R.A.LC. describes itself as in affiliation with 
the JLLE.A., and the R.LB.A. remits to it a portion of 
its fees. 

B. f 1) There are* in Canada, 53 Licentiates R l,H,A„ 
38 Associates RJ.R.A. t 13 Fellows R, 1 .B,A, i r e., 17 
per Cent. Canadian architects are members of the 
R.LBJL 

(2) A special examination for A. R.LB.A. has been 
held in Canada for many years, but no preliminary or 
intermediate examinations, 

(3) Those who pass the R.LB.A. examinations are 
exempt from examination by provincial associations. 

(4) Some who qualify for A,R.LBA* in Canada 
never go forward for admission as Associates. 

C. (1} There is little inducement for Canadian archi¬ 
tects to become or remain members of the R.l,B.A r , m 
the H.LILA, has never done anything for its members 
in Canada except send them the JoURHAL in exchange 
for its fees. 

(2) Within Great Britain members of the R.LB.A. 
are encouraged to observe certain decencies in the mat¬ 
ter of professional etiquette among themselves by ad- 
monition, and occasionally by corporate action. 

(3) Members Sn Canada are not in any way pro¬ 
tected by the R.I.fLA. against the adoption by fcl low- 
members of aggressive standards of business ethics. 

These things being 5-0< the answer m Mr. Middle- 
ion'a quests ran is, perhaps, 11 Why bother ? 3t 

There arc two mission* which the R.LB.A. might 
perform through am the Empire, if ii is prepared to act 
in a purely altruistic way, so far as the interests of its 
members resident in Great Britain arc concerned ; and 
1 trust l have mode it clear that it docs not act in the 
interest of the members in Canada* These mission* 
are, firstly, to set and support a decent standard of pro¬ 
fessional ethics among its members, and, secondly, to 
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imtinutin Lind propagate what is characteristic in the 
natiupl tradition of design. 

Xow , some of u^ everywhere are inclined to think 
that the List notes struck under R LILA. auspice* in the 
matter of architectural education arc not calculated to 
perpetuate, but to destroy, what is best and most charac¬ 
teristic in our national traditions as zo design. Some of 
us in Canada, moreover, arc also inclined to think that 
if the R.LB.A. lakes our subscriptions it ought to in¬ 
vent some machinery for the maintenance of profes¬ 
sional standards of conduct among its members here.-— 
l am, your* faithfully, Ihitu Y E* Nonm: [/-']* 

Tufcfl Hull, JnhiitwnhurE , S. .Jftttn . 

if) October 1 ^ 21 . 

To the Editor, Journal R.LB.A.,- 

Deafs Sin—-Mr. G. A. T. Middle cun'a letter in your 
issue (24 September last} will awaken response from 
many overseas members. Speaking as one horn in Aus¬ 
tralia and w hose working Life Elis mostly been spent in 
Africa, the writer can feet, for the oversea* point of 
view, an intelligent interest. The old Institute has won 
for itself y supreme place in the minds of all English- 
speaking architects alJ over the world, and it is regarded 
as an honour to be enrolled on hs register; nevertheless, 
its constitution and habits are more English than BritisFi 
and more British than Imperial, in the sense of being 
fully abreast of great architectural movements in over¬ 
seas countries. In fact, one hardly ever sees anything in 
the Journal of work. say T in Africa or Australia or New 
Zealand, and I can Cali to mind no instance of an article 
being published from any of these great Dominions. 1 
mention the Journal advisedly, a* It Is the main link 
between 11* p and one could hardly imagine the Institute 
continuing to hold its sway without its valued paper. 
Distant men have no personal knowledge of the men 
who run the Institute* and it is not likely that the 
majority will ever have sufficient spare means to give 
them a trip home Lo participate in the privileges which 
the Institute enjoys in London. 

I think Mr. Middleton g suggestion that the PresL 
dent should be sent round to, m least, the greater 
Dominions an excellent one. The local Institutes every¬ 
where would he delighted to treat him as a guest, and 
The expense of 1 ravelling round the world, say, once 
every five—or even ten—years could be easily met by 
the Institute, If not the President, then the immediate 
Past-President, fully and solemnly invested with 
powers of delegation. My own feeling is that our chief 
leaders at home have hut small conception of the work 
in the Dominions. 

In Africa the influence of the R.LB.A. is greater than 
in Australia. This is because :t larger proportion of uur 
men arc homc-boru and because wt are not sn Far away + 

Now, as regards Mr. Middleion’s definite suggestion 
of Branches, ihcsc are hardly needed, as local Institutes 
exist which fill local needs, and arc kept in alliance with 
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the R.l R,A> by definite acceptance by the latter; and 
S understand the R.LB.A. may raise objection to any 
by-law !hey may pass if not in accord with li* own 
charter and policy. Beyond this I do not think it i* easy 
H?r necessary to proceed, a& it will accomplish no closer 
union than now exists* and may even be a danger to the 
RJ3.A, by reason of a sometimes lower local standard 
of admission, or if by examination {which h not com¬ 
mon } A lesser d egree * rf pro Eki e 3 icy. ’ I 'he R , LB _ A -'a ir a - 
ditional polity is excellent Lind she should now. :*> be¬ 
fore, be the first among equals and the leader of archi¬ 
tectural thought .usd movement, bill she should keep 
herself free. 

What is certainly necessary ta a modern thought in 
regards ng 1 he for met coloui es—now I >tu ni nions ■ as si s- 
ter nations, I wish, in reference Tu ibis, to make certain 
suggestions. First, that in the award of the Royal Gold 
Medal the assessors should lake more notice of the 
great Dominions. Such a medal hits never been awarded 
to a person in Australia! New Zealand, nr Africa. 1 do 
riot argue for a geographical selection, as the award is on 
architectural merit; yet with fairly travelled experience 
of the L nited Kingdom, Africa, and Australia, I feel that 
it j$ possible to selecT an occasional man overseas who 
would honour the Medal, The Empire possesses no 
better collection of good architecture than can be sound 
in a city like Melbourne, It the Royal Gold Medal 
cannot so be occasionally bestowed, then why riot have 
a Dominion Medal from the Institute either yearly or 
every three years ? 

Mi next suggestion it* that members in each 
Dominion should appoint members of Council of the 
R LB A. for their own areas as is done by members of 
1 he Institution of Civil Engineers. These persons could 
deal with local applications Far membership and for¬ 
ward them to the RJ.B.A. with any necessary report 
The posts would be an honour to those elected and pro¬ 
vide a vital link needed in the administration, I he 
Colonial Secretaries of the R.1JLV could retain their 
present posts iill death or resignation, after which no 
more would be appointed. 

My third and last suggestion Is that, say, once a year 
these Dominion Councillors of the K.I.ILA- should ap¬ 
point or invite a member or other suitable person to 
contribute to the Journal an article on the architect tire 
of their country or Dominion, and so keen Hr dish 
opinion abreast of Dominion work, just as the paper now 
informs us overseas members i>i British movement* and 
wurk.—Youra faithfully, Edward H. Waugh | 

[Mr. Waugh is a Past-President of the Association ot 
Transvaal Architects, Me is President of the Board 
of Examiners appointed to admit persons to practise 
a & architects ; he was also the first chairman and 
editor of Building y the quarterly journal of the Associa¬ 
tion, and has held other important positions in con¬ 
nection with architecture in South Africa,] 


Architects and Architec¬ 
tural Journalism 

By W. T. Plume, Hon- A.R.I.B.A., 

Editor of The Ruitrfer. 

[Extracts from a Paper read he fore the Liverpool 
Architectural Society 011 22 November j 

The lecturer stated that the object of Ida Paper wo* to 
iry to establish a closer relationship between architects 
and the architectural press, us distinct from the political 
press. The architectural press had a more ur |es* 
limited artistic, professional, and trained public which 
had to be supplied with matter specially concerning it. 
which matter was rarely of any interest to the daih 
political press h because the general public had ,l very 
incorrect idea of what architects were or w hat architec¬ 
ture W'LlS, 

Architecture hud been defined os a business profes¬ 
sion and an art, and a recent writer—an architect—hod 
^id that no more than 10 per cent, of jil architect^ 
work came under the Jdruirion of art. If this expressed 
die facts* we got an indication of the relationship which 
must* as things were, exist between the architectural 
press and its public and ihe extent of the influence of 
that press with both architects themselves acid the pub¬ 
lic at large. If it were a business, a profession,and an 
an r then artists must nor be surprised if they found 
business considerations formed some part in the kind 
of architect ural journal produced, and business and pro¬ 
fession d men must expect to find that the art side of 
their w ork took its place too. 

One criticism urged against ihe architectural press 
w as that it tor? often illustrated badly designed building* 
and that it should publish nothing bm good work. 
Certain works of the past always cxdtedour admiration* 
and there were many fine buildings erected in our own 
time which would probably he as much admired hv 
posterity as by us, Bui there were others, and of those 
it might be said that they served their purpose, that 
thev were conveniently planned, that the) satisfied the 
by-lavra and the client — that they were, in fact* the oul- 
cflme of certain inflexible law 1 * which had not left ihe 
architect free, and which, in fact, had often stultified Ida 
effort. Should they not have recognition 0$ the earnest 
efforts of living architects ? As completed works we 
could not shut our eyes to them, and, w hether they were 
published in the press or not,the public, including archi¬ 
tects, saw them. On the whole, it appeared tu be 0 fairer 
and more logical policy to illustrate work which had 
been or would be carried out, and leave the profession to 
judge it as it might. It might be a stimulus to some if 
good ; and if bad* it would serve to indicate the need for 
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iimprovement in ihc quality of design. He appealed for 
a link more public spirit on the part tif architect* who 
were reapoliable for the best modern work, but who 
here and there withheld it from publication. By their 
work and the standard they ^et their influence whs con¬ 
siderable, and by its publication they could do much to 
improve the quality of design, 

The architectural press had played its part tint only in 
assisting men in their work by what it printed and illus¬ 
trated. bm hy ihc prominence which it had given to the 
work of young and unknown men—and even writ- 
tsiahlisEied men too. That this assistance was recog¬ 
nised, acknowledged, and valued hy most architects he 
knew i but [here were ditae who had profited greatly hv 
this publicity i^lio did not remember the first stages of 
that success, and how much they had benefited in their 
time hy seeing the published work gM ending men and 
in having their own work seen hy others. 

The architectural pres* appreciated the great ne** us' 
the architect's profession and the importance of the 
building crafts, and it was willing 10 assist to the fullest 
extern in broadening jnJ extending public appreciation 
so that in lime the public would understand how impor¬ 
tant 10 them was the work of architects. Thit die 
public did not realise this to-day was, he feared, the 
archiietrts* fault rather than that of the press ; hut that 
xv *& no reason why they should nol work logclher to 
create this understanding and secure at least as much 
appreciation hir fine building as wa* shown hv the 
\mcrican public The education of the public could 
not crime before the proper education of Hie architect, 
i f the architects were qualified to lead, the public would 
follow’. 

Fees Payable to District Surveyors 
under the London Building Acts 

A matter of intcrett to architects, builders and owners 
is contained in the London County Council (General 
Powers) Act irps i. which received the Royal assent on 
28 July iqzi. 

By section z6 (1) uf this Act, " all fees payable to dis- 
inct surveyors under or in pursuance of the London 
Building Acts 18^ to 1920 or under any hye-ljws * J 
are increased hy 2$ per cent. The London County 
Council are by section zfi (1) of the Act empowered to 
a further increase of ihe fees. 11 nut exceeding 1 
further 25 per cent./" and the Council has given 
notice (-Loffcfan Gaztttt, 9 September 1921) that, in 
the exercise uf km powers under the Act, it ham de¬ 
cided that all fees payable to [he district Surveyors 
under or in pursuance of the London Building Acts 
1894-1920, ur under any bye-laws, shall be increased us 
from i October 192 t p and until further order, hy 35 per 
cent.in addition to the increase of 2^ per cent .prescribed 
hy the Act. 


The 25 per cent, increase granted by the London 
County Council may he varied from time to time by the 
Council, in which case a further public notice must he 
given, 

A point of special interest is dealt with in section 
(4) the Act, and might be referred to as ihc *- fee 

tor h 1 mil works on large buildings. 1 ' The fee—termed 
^ tlie appropriate fee is based upon the cost of the 
IJ addition, alteration or other work, 11 and varies from 
f 1 is. for work not exceeding in cost £35, up to £8 3s. 
lor work exceeding ^400 and noi exceeding £500 in 
cosi. This ** appropriate fee ** is payable in SEibstitu- 
iiori of the increased fees above mentioned, and is onh 
applicable to an addition, alteration or other work for 
w hich j fee is payjbTe under Fan L of the Third bch^ 
duJc of the London Building Act 1894 and increased 
by or under the Act of 1921. and nut to other works or 
service* performed, for which a fee h payable under 
other parts of the Third Schedule of the 1894 Act or 
under the subsequent amending Acts or bye-laws, 

The expression 11 cost 11 has been defined to mean 
and include the total cost of and incidental to the addi- 
uiiu. -die rati on or other work ; the cost of any work 
lor which a special or separate fee is payable must not 
he included in the cost of the work to which " the 
appropriate lee ” is applicable. 

1| should he specially noted that " the appropriate 
:ee “ p appears to he limited tu those coses w here a budd¬ 
ing notice has been duly served on the district surveyor 
as required by section 145 of the London Building Act 
} 894 + where satis factory evidence of the cost has 

been produced to the district surveyor within 14 diy* 
after completion of the addition, alteration or other 
work, 

[ he operation uf the Act so far as it relates to in¬ 
creased fees and the appropriate fee, etc., will cease on 
31 December 1926, an<1 it is understood that in the 
meantime the Council wall introduce into Parliament a 
Bill to make provision as to the fees to he payable after 
that date m district surveyors, 

Ulster Government Buildings 

In August lust the President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architect* nnJ u few members of the Council 
were invited to attend at II.M. Office nf Work*. As a 
result of that meeting it was, by the agreement of the 
architects present, left to the President to give to the 
First Commissioner the advice which he required tu 
obtain from the institute. In view of the fact that the 
Government had decided that a competition was for 
various reasons inadvisable and impracticable, the 
President took the course of laying lie fore the First 
Commissioner a comprehensive and very carefully 
selected list of capable and available architects in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Several of the gentlemen whose 
names were submit ted will lie aware, owing to a private 
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coin umni calif hi from the President, that their names 
were included in the list, btn othern —its Let, the greater 
number so included -received no intimation that their 
names were under consideration. 

Statement in Pauls ament. 

Sir j. Gilmour stated* in a written Parliamentary re¬ 
ply, on 10 November, that the First Commissioner 
had invited Mr. Ralph Knott, F.RA 3 .A., to design and 
execute the public offices id connection with the Civil 
Service of the Northern Irish Government. I le had 
also invited Mr. Arnold Thomcly, of ihe firm of 
Messrs, Briggs and Thornely, to execute the Parliament 
House. Rnth these architects had consented to under¬ 
lie the work, which would be begun as soon as 
circumstances permitted . 

The Royal Institute of the Aecmthttb of Ireland, 

Ji South Ritcttrifk Street, Jlut'tin. 

JO JVttttNlfcr iqzi 

To the Editor, Journal RA.B..A.,,— 

Sin t — Its view of the reply by Sir John GUmour to 4 
question asked by Mr. Held in ihe I louse of Commons 
nn 38 October, my Council* at their meeting on 
7 November hist, passed the following resolution :— 

11 That the Council of the Royal Institute of the 
Architect* of Ireland are of opinion that the designs for 
the proposed buildings should be made the subject of 
an open competition, and that copies of the resolution 
lie forwarded to the First Cam miss Loner of Works, ihe 
Press, and the Royal Institute of British And liters,— I 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A. BUTLEfl, 
Attiitunf Secretary. 


RETIREMENT OF R.Ul.A. OFFICIALS, 

The following Resolution was ordered to be entered 
on the Minute* :— 

Resolved, that the Council of the Royal In¬ 
stil me of British Architects do hereby place on re¬ 
cord there deep appreciation of the loyal and de¬ 
voted service rendered hy Air. II. G* Tayter and 
Mr. George No rt hover during their long connec¬ 
tion with the Royal Institute. 

THE PERMANENT STAFF 0 I : THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 
Mr. 11 , Godfrey Evans, B_A* (Gantiib.J, has been 
appointed Assistant-Secretary of the Royal Institute, 
and Mr, James Haynes. B,A. (Oxon.) t has been ap¬ 
pointed Secretary of the Board of Architectural Edu¬ 
cation, 

Mr. Evans, who is in his twemv-ninth yrar, w r as born 
m Buenos Ayres, and educated" at King Edward VI 
School, Norwich, whence he proceeded io Cambridge 
as a Classical Exhibitioner of Queens 1 College, where 
lie obtained lus degree with Second Class Honours in 


the Classical Tripofij part L Mr. Evans played for 
his College at Rugby football and cricket and in the 
Freshmen's match at hockey. 

After training with the O.T.C at Cambridge, Mr 
Evans obtained a commission in the R.A.S.G., and pro¬ 
ceeded with the a 1st Division to France in September 
11)15. Transferring to ihe Rifie Brigade, he was at¬ 
tached to the 3rd Balt alio n + and when that unit was 
associated with the 8th Royal Surrey Regiment in die 
memorable defence of Le Vergukr, on zi March ifiiS. 
he was wounded, after which date he saw no further 
active service* 

Mr. Haynes, who is in his twenty-third year, was edu¬ 
cated at Merchant Taylors" School, and in icjih he ob¬ 
tained 40th place out of 1,000 candidates sn the Army 
Entrance Examination for Sandhurst. He was for some 
time at the Royal Military College and later, preferring 
Artillery work, passed through the First Artillery Cadet 
School rind obtained Eds commission in 191S. He was 
1 Eieu posted io the Royal Horse Artillery at Woolwich,, 
and afterwards served for some months in France in the 
?th Brigade Royal Horse Artillery, First Cavalry Divi¬ 
sion. On demobilisation Mr. Haynes proceeded to 
Hertford College, Oxford, and graduated us Bachelor 
of Arts in U)it with Honour* in the School of Jurispru- 
deuce. He identified himself very fully with ihe life of 
the University, and rowed in lus College Torpid for one 
year and in his College Eight for three years, and was 
also tried for the "Varsity Eight, 

Miss E. H. Mann, M.A, (Aberdeen), has been ap¬ 
pointed Assistant Secretary' of the Architects 1 Benevo¬ 
lent Society. 


The Librarian, at ihe request of the Council* lias 
also recently undertaken the Editorship of the 
Institute Journal, 

REINSTATEMENT OF MEMBERS, 

Mr. Cyril Eduard Power has been reinstated as an 
Associate, 

Mr, George Walesby Davis has been reinstated its 4 
Licentiate, 

IRON PORTLAND CEMENT 
5 U B-COMMITTEE. 

Mr h H. D, Searles-Wood has been appointed repre¬ 
sentative of the Institute on the Iron Portland Cement 
Sub-Committee of the British Engineering Standards 
Association. 

THE REGISTRATION OF ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTORS. 

Mr. Alan E. Munby has been appointed to represent 
the Institute on the Committee representative of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, Electricity Supply 
Undertakings, Electrical Contractors and Electrical 
Manufacturers to enforce a national standard set of 
wiring rules. 
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Competitions 

Sot ni ihih>N-Sf-A' Pihk Pun ion iMmomihNT 
The Coinpctitiom Committee desire to* cull the at- 
tenttott of Members mid l icentiates to the fact that the 
conditions of the above competition are unsatisfactory. 
The Competition* Committee are in negotiation wish 
the promoicrs in the hope of securing ,sn tunentinu.nt. 
In the meantime Members and Uceutidles arc advised 
to take no pan in the competition. 

I.nvr School, Cambridge. CosfPKmKiN fok Chicki i 
Pavh ion as War Memorial 
The Competitions Committee are in negotiation with 
the promoters. 

Auckland War Memoriae. CoMEErttiON, 

The revised conditions are now available for inspec¬ 
tion. in the library. 

Borough of HaJrrooate War M&wwm. 

The Harrogate Corporation invite architects ro sub¬ 
mit competitive deigns and estimates for j War Memo¬ 
rial^ to be erected or, a site now known as the Prospect 
Crescent Gardens, which was recently purchased for 
the purpose of street improvement, and mi which it is 
proposed to creu a monument to commemorate the 
riotl of the wur from u;i * iqi 8> Provision should 
made for a tablet to contain, approximately, 800 
names. The total cost, including all the necessary 
foundations. by-out. etc,, should not exceed £5,000. 
The President of the It L B.A. will be asked to officiate 
os assessor, or to nominate three gentlemen for rbe Com¬ 
mittee to select from as assessors to jadvke the Corpora- 
lion as to the merits of the respective designs. Pre¬ 
miums : First, £100; second, £50; third, £35 ; but 
if the premia ted design is carried out, the amount of the 
premium shall merge in the commission of £6 per cent, 
on the actu id c u&t of t he work. Derigltfi, rc ports, e Le ., 
must be addressed to the Borough Engineer, Municipal 
Offices,, HirrogAte, not later than 1 December 132c. 

County Borough of Hastings, CoMPtTmvt Design 
fur Music Pavilion, 

Competitors .ire invited to submit drawings in com¬ 
pel ilion for the proposed new Pavilion, to be erected on 
a site on the Front Opposite the East Pier, The total 
cost of the building, including foundation^ drainage, 
lighting, heating* and any boundary railing that may Ire 
necessary, but exclusive of furnishing, is not to exceed 
£60,000. Premiums: First, £150; second, £100; 
third, £50. Drawings and report must be forwarded to 
the Town Clerk, Hastings, not later than 30 November 
1921. Questions and replies may now Lie seen in the 
Lib rary + 
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Competitions Open. 

the ib Daily Mail " Labour-Saving Haase Competition. 

Hjwbngs Music Pavilion, 

Harrogate War Memorial, 

Paisley Wit Memorial, 

Auckland War Memorial. 

lire conditions .ind other documents relating to the 
ahm'e coin petitions may be curs td ted an tire Library. 

Examinations 

Exhibition of Designs, 

H has been decided that an Exhibitiuti of Eire Designs 
of those candidates from the " Recognised Schools 
claiming exemption from the Final Examination under 
tire new condition!? he held hi the middle of July each 
year, and that a Special Meeting of the Board of Archi¬ 
tectural Education be held for the purpose of mspL-ctine 
the designs. 

Examinations in India, 

A Special War Examination will he held in Rumba\ 
for the benefit of candidates residing in I mini. 

The London" University School of 
Architecture. 

On the recommendation of tire Board +jf Architec¬ 
tural Education Aire Council of Hie Institute have de¬ 
cided to recognise the five years' Diploma and Degree 
courses of London University as exempting from thv 
Final Examination of theft.LB.A*,on the usual condi¬ 
tions. 

Statutory Examination for District 
Surveyors. 

Mr. H. R, Chanter was granted a certificate of Com¬ 
petency to act as District Surveyor. 

Alteration in Qualifications for Registration 
as Probationer. 

Applicants derirou* of qualifying for Registration as 
Probationers R.I.JUA. must in future produce three and 
not more than four sheets of drawings showing an 
elementary knowledge of Geometrical, Perspective 
and Freehand Drawing, ins lead of examples of Goo 
metrical or Perspective and Freehand Drawing* 


ARCHITECTS 1 AND SURVEYORS' 
ASSISTANTS' PROFESSIONAL UNION, 

Represent at ion* are Ire mg made to the Ministry of 
Labour by the Council of the Institute in support of 
the claim* of the Union in the mailer of unemployed 
assistant a. 
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Allied Societies Notices 


IIiraunoham Mas iTJ-L-ru ra l. Assort mosr. 

The Mrcuiul fieneryl m I'd i of i he HafTiiirt^hiim Architectumj 
'\iBddarion Witt held uT (be Sfifiny of Artist*' Roonfi^, New 
Stiver p Rinri!ipham f on Friday, |S November. Mr. FL T. 
ItLsekliifid. FJLLB-A-, took the 4: hair. and Mr, V. G, Minirr, a 
London wnwneior, red i piper entitled 4 ' A Contractor^ 
\ r iev^s Oti CnnlntCTs and Ardutedl.’ 4 

Mr. Mmkr ■=,;i J thill is wns- certain thal A body of architects 
would nut Qt tir.it agree with (he h uggcsS ldsh which he would put 
forward; for if they did, it would mean dial we had reached Ehni 
ideal llltc of soffietj 1 for which w were sail *trivtflj* h and to which 
he i bought wr should nertr etiain. 

It should t:»e rcmcTnbercd that every contract depends cm 
tht^c persona- the client^thearctijlectpand thr contractor, 'live 
client desire* □ budding to meet hi* requirement*, hut often he 
doe* not conflict the 4ppc»rance of the building if it Mfr-rthii 
purpose. fie ftlsrj wishes Ui obtain hi* buildinq at the lowest 
price possible comment urate with the standard of finish that 
will *uil him. r nur architect should he justice peisumficd, and 
lioliJ the balance crerly between the client end the rontracTor. 
'iTw duty of the contractor t* to erect a building in accordance 
w ilh the inslrutric n* of The architect. 

There arc two typers of contract in vogue nt the present lime. 
Otw U live urual lump sum cuntnrti Rod the other ihe per¬ 
cents ce or fee contract r Wi th the lump imn cord runt, the clien t 
it itipposed 10 Ret a competitive price ami to know C2lCt]y how 
much he wilt spend In practice thi* rarely works out accu¬ 
rately . Unespected difficult i as may arise even before the found*- 
linn wall* are above uiuujiiIh In settling up an account long 
periods of time frequently elapse before the Sinid seritemeni 
lakes place, and the Contractors anticipating this. U forced to 
estimate at ;l higher figure. 

With the pefcontijjpe or fee contract, time is fated in pre- 
pan ng an ehboimle bill of quantities The fee is naturally 
governed bv the amount, and gires the corn Factor a mi intemt 
m getting tfre work done econwtrieally* A clause could be in¬ 
serted that if the work could be completed under h certain 
amount r the client and Contractor should shire in the sav[ng. 

Concerning sub-contractors, Mr, Mintef slit! %bj\t firm* arc 
often called iti wlwse work is hot of the standard of the general 
contractor* and who prove a great nuisance and a poitrte u£ 
delay. They should lie hound by the tame SLunditions regard¬ 
ing time and payment a£ the general contractor, 

Mr, Minter, in continuing, suggested that it would make a 
good practical finish to a young architect's training so spend tlx 
month* with a firm of contractor!* a* it would enable him to *et 
things from both point* of view. 

A quantity surveyor tain often prevent dispute over Contracts 
if he i« li $>(hod business man who understand* h U architect's 
eocentricitiri, ind provided fur them in hi* estimate, 

With regard Co the tiew form of luntract which the two ln>tl- 
Tutes in l*nndon are trying to arrange, ihf builder* will be very 
pleated when they can have a model form of contract. The 
I .C.C. have one at present in which there is the Uiol retmiioii 
da Use for maintenance. Thii motley they place On deposit at 
an agreed bank bt joint fumes, and nil imerest on it is paid to 
the contractor, together with the retention money, on sumfao 
tery completion of the work. Tbi* might be w rl L adapted to ail 
contract's over n certain figure, 

Mr, Minter, in concluding, said the slump in building trades 
canntrt be for want of capital, a* instanced by the £lO.OOO.«?o 
Local l.uana that the Government recently issued. The whole 
aittmirtt wiw lubienbed in twenty-tour hour*,, It must he due 
either to the wish I oi confidence In the exiting order of I Kings, 
or else lo (he Isefief of I be tieneral public that profiteering is 
going on, + ITir latter Mr, Minin denied, and showed whi! 
mcfl^urrt he kid taken To break up ibis idee. 


Appointments Under Seai„ 

The Cc>tmdl K oti ibu rccomxneniimtOT] of tlic Practice 
Cflmmiuec, desire to cull the nctemioit of meat hers Lo 
ihe folio wing extract fmm the Iasi annual report of that 
Committee ;— 

L Members appointed as architects by public 
authorities or other corporate bodies should irtsi&l 
on ihc appointment being made under seal 
the Committee feel very strongly that -i large pro¬ 
portion of niemhers are not as businesslike as they 
should t>c i in their owot interests, in regard to these 
matters, 1 * 

Euitr ion of Mi:,Mi!f=fii h s, Jam aiiy \mi 

^I he foUowiuR dppliemnjFt* Un election hatr been mreivedi 
Xntice of any objection or olher communscaiicui rtspccrin^ ihq 
candld-JtA-s nuift he Hem F* < the SecEer:Lf\- for ftuhmi&ttau u * the 
Courki. il prior to Monday, uj Decemlktr n> 2 T. 

AS KELJjOWS (a) fc 

Ih:.wiTi : Thomas I^hfetuy f_l iqxe], and 41 Eedford 
Row, Lrmdon, \\ „C.i ; 14 Ikdfonl Row-, London, W.C.i. 
fo-ii.n : Reoinald ChjVhI IS [ A . Council Orhrt--, Riiek- 

hun.1 Hifi, Es&ex CaflH s ,h MonkhiimR Lane a Wtradford 

Crefiij 

AS ASSOCIATES Uh 

Has-io: Antunki 11ijcw t>, f 1.i i.ihj rn Sfnn.«i KtehNanpb JFitwl 
Examination]. 46 Lpjnbridgc Rond, London, S.W.ti. 
boHSHAW : JliU.*; 1 Ifnk'i'. M.C. [,Speci;it War ExamJ nation], 
Mei rid rile. !h 1 r mco ugh Road, Omuikirk. Lanes. 

Pope ; Clfmest LawHekge (S, 1914—Special War Exemp¬ 
tion] 1 ,fc Sunny FJftle,* K Mmmdt Ro.id, West Maon t 
near Wliuhome, Ho met. 

Shfffaiuj : Evtuafu* |Special War Fvftinin*tion], St Helen** 
Bammeod Ro«d, Ueekcnhatu. 

EiicrioK of Members, 6 Martis Ujzz. 

1 he Eblbwin? applications for eketion have beta received, 
Nctjce of any obicciion or oiihct eoEndMUHtcanon respecring the 
Candidate* must be sent to the S«irt*o' fnr siihmission (o the 
Council prior to Monilny* f? Rehruary 

AS ASSOCIATES (3). 

r James Ac'hhfy (Special Exortuiuriofi], ^5 Morcon 
Sircet, WoMat jnecrofr, Sydney, X.SAV, 
t huALniSTojv : George Auiiar ^Special War Esanunutiun], 
Jv.ihmnH/' Mi Eton Road. Auchenfiow-cr* Hrbbarc, 
Amtraliit. 


Ai a (Antral Meottng of Ebe Roy-ill IriHlitule of British ArehL 
tecta on Monday. H> Oeccniher, mt 8 p.ni-, Mr. Thomw E 
Olkutt, Pah-E I"reddent of thf R I B-A. uml Royal Gold Medal- 
li'-Ej will read A Paper entitled *' A I^ea for & Broader Cnnceptinn 
of Architectural! Eduaitloti. |A 


R I B,A JOURNAL 

rja/e* 4./ PublicMtb- n, - tqji : i nil. 16th November; ioth F 
44th December H> 4 JE: E-(lh, J8th January^ nth, z^Eh Feb- 
nmy : iiEh. ajtb March - Hth, zznd April; hth ( zoth May $ 
£f<K 17th June; 15th July; iqth Aiigunt; sjrd SepTrmber ; 
z lit October 


h- 
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Members’ Column 

APPOINTMENTS WAXTEr. 

A.R-I.B.A-, lirckltir nursed practkv [Miitil *w*\ a pr«i‘- 

hiny sli njcuillu ago .mi I mwiws ilu &tgu4 WMtrtFi o! bkKunkie 
ai+«h, tecks HtiiiiLiid s*$ awfUht to anmivci in tandem or abroad. 

«imvu working dr^vmjr-i, priFpecd^ri and Eli-- Tiusinr»> 
5 irie\ Of would !!Sit5t arrlLkert*- durkf :ud4fli rushes ,,i wurk at 
own ■ <2Fi i r -A. j ij ns* i s. tr .'o S*4c Entry R. 1. It. A. 

AJCLILA desire* apjfcMnJipmt; b [^epaicii to aeqdinf an 
intcrert in eotabUihid hrm filter protso urinary junricKL ti^Ti It-*- 11 
years' varied experience. Ex-RJl, Schools tiuifait, VVoulii 
amliilwit feu. Otanpeijilpfi or speculative work i^n mutual lemuL-- 
Acklre-J* Urn i 4 ai P e/u Secretory R.Ui.A, y Con 4 mi Sireci 
tamfoti, W.i. 

1 .ICISTIATE RJ.tl.A_, until recently nit " Hinging,"" jjhI wnh 
(our vfjb 1 ^Jtperv-nce Ui a ^in'cyvr'i cilice, would Lueopt jk -4 ,1- 
Assistanl-dir rk o| wuiL* or hi aklmi-iu ^wx.tnr. Escdfem rrlereikr.e-. 
Very 3 oW «adorr —Box 171:3* efo Secretary fLl.H.A. 

A.K.LJAt M&A. uni. di .irts F^fmaneut psitWA; ; All-round 
eiptHmcc i design * s-pccifi Gitfran H, qtUL&itlkS, estimate working 
driwingSp hir bin kmc, institutkuul, lUrCtoty and E-Eignu^rm g 
LiuiliLLtie=, t ilr^l i*:fcivLTTinln-.nl i ci^Strvju ; ■ f-riimrir, mi £ii gvr 
week; exodltn! re!* reutt&L— A ppty Boi ii 2 1 r cfo Stef ret An’ K. 1 . B. „ 

A yotm# Architect, r \ R.I.B.A . dr-*=hr-: in w-eB- 

edabEbbetf firm in ttir South o| Rii|ldiui; w-onid probably rtueruin 
thr pnrntiaw **\ pan shunt— Apply Bwx in| e/u Secretary 
RJ.H.A. 

AitCitlTSC t* AftHJlfr Am damped; siumber Oi Institute 30 
fmri? experience? ; F,S. (IctAlIf C-S original oni^tioit ; pdwctivnl 
in line, colour, or i. »wl ; InleriuT .teeeIi Eitmw dron tiv-j work. 
SabiT moderate.— El ox j^s. cfo Sovnltaxy R.I.H.A. 

A P RJ D*A, v seeks rti-engacemHIl at drsilghJfrmil £r sur- 

y-'f in 1 unarm ; ikiip . s{w|Aati«H 211 I j-lllm iLm. ii.l.;n. t 
work in pryuti-s ; fpcclat knowlni|>e o< ta.torir* ^sul ^pwPuirtin^ 
Kiilk-s . ttH,ilr t-J Ii.l-.in CKJ^rilTI-.t* ; iE • LJAUiiJiisI fo tjfci- IH 

onire : rtwocuihle -Stos jij, c/o S«rrUry RJ^B^ 

V r-LLV IJ EM UFPTCP Ap-iil it. f Ul\ t 11 rJn' p: ?Ctl<& ; ^ 
|-H.-rience sjHfttdLdng bi uri- 1 o- 3 jtr . far tury .ijjii IndustiiaJ 

ImddiiifPi. \YTsattfc in ike jttiWBipjj aiui >lesianing ol buntings oi a 
prEir-r^l ami btw 4 nt^ cbnrartMr; tksjn-s m help or co-optrute with 
AlwHhff art hit eel (m miniial lenns, ur would accept position a* 
“tariwl partnrf: ®X[itn «^-^i|yicr rapid dxanghlsiicui - ar- 
rishtOitwd tfi make t'Almtalbiw h* qinl ,jw t t fi^omical 

stwd eon t i ruction mirk, remforasl ewirftEe ronn iLitiacLi, rafu. et^ ■ 
extent®t n.rr^imie’ndalPlnp.—Bos 5aj, cio !$riT”larj a HJ.R^A. 

^kCBlTZCT, Fellow?, yom’ practice pi^-war, de3ir« .in tnir-j- 
tliEi'liudi wiih n view to the pundi-iw ■ ■! j paTtiimlji p wliEi Archltv t 
cm- finned Ltitc|^|itHialiJeMnii lilt^in tfao piot«s 4 on, andI141* Lne large 
.md iinprirtant w’orlc^ UsLn.i and In proYpett. t nformativn ai to 
fr.its. 3 l iKsitlan,rapatnlLtirT iv^anims tta hamJlln^ol large c WilnacLs 
JWUl woTtet of Import anrp, util iurineni-mg aueh HUV Ik e^li^Ad j| 
j, tuoterwict A c^iHt.iJ ■ >1 ts.'r-cto (aoi mure) will tnvesicil he iho 
prarnr-if, 1 jmdm prHrml -Applv Box 2411, C/6 SecrfiaiT 
It l.B.Al, g CondtiU S 4 n*td, l^md<iti n VV p .i. 


Minutes II 

At the Second fjenernl Meclm^ (OrdiEiarYd of she Session 
1921-192a. Itcld MoncUy. 21 November ic/2i p ett J* pm r — 
Fi-cr^nt: Mr, Pflul Wmcrhouit, PrtiirfrtU, in the Chair ; 21 
FdHowi fincluding 5 members of thti Council). 32 Xy^o&Mm 
(including a members of the CouncflL m Lkeruhite« v and 
numerokiii visitors— the Minuted nf the Meeting held on 
Y November lost* hfivmj; Wen micen n-v rtitJ hvere Agreed ** 
cornet. 

Tlw 1 loll . Secretary annomiced the decent of : 

Frank t laltey, Fdfom H>c* ; Ford : George McLeaJl* Asioriate 
1^3. Ffi/Iow iqoH : fJoldic 1 Filward, Mw lyoa ; Hunt : 
Fidetitk Wtlliim Hu^i, Aisociate 1 ftbtf, f'rftmv 1 EltS 1 ; tach- 
ttiere-OvrtcL 7 Frederick Oflcar, Atwriftr iKBW, Ftftow U1O1 ; 
UttlrwQod: William Henry, Atwialr iflli*, Erflftir ; 

Mrmm ; Jum» Mil no. Frifrtt 1906 ; Ow en ■ jnseph r Ftffatr 
IQQ5 ; Hu Flow : WULbm Tfcllott, 1S04 : BEichlc v- 

Jontft : Jornrt Alfred, Asmkrf* |Ko*> - RoEimjen : krprnald 
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St Anbyn* .Iwmirf# 1877 - L’oi : G. A. + Lkeetiau ; Dj-soti. 
ErriOTT VV iUijni, ; Keecb : Edward WjHiiian, Uitn- 

tmtr 1 Browne : Hint, UttntiaU 5 Parker ; John* Feliou) 1^04 ; 
EEiirmiin : predetidt, Lkenliuie ; CemnuTS ; John Wccghkt* 
F*mp iSS; ; Xigy : Finfciwr Vif^il, later Hniu^ary Curre- 
tp&ndtw#: Member, of JBudaptft. 

And it wb^ Resolviit ihai the regret* of the Royal imtitute for 
iheir foiR be eniorod in the Minute*. 

The Fred deni fonnuily adiniEted the following Members 
ui tend Eng for llie first time »ine= their e(oetfa»1 TXcifa : 
Arthur George WamhftO>, Fflt&w; Piter Hubert William, 
AuGCiptr* 

1’he Frc*idenf ailed the ittenlwn of ihc Meedtia 10 the foci 
thar Mr Bettnm G. Goodhue and Mr. Donn Fhirlier + of N!"» 
York, wer* present, and conveyed to theic tjenilemcn the Ihi^al 
fnNtitute'a welcome, 

The President Announced that through ihe ^ammkyoi Mr, 
William Woken and his puhljdwn a ttwnpkte net of framed 
etdiinet of hia diL^icnl cornpo«itfom had been presented tu the 
Royal Institute. A hears y Vole of thanks us Mr. Wali^K and his 
publisher* was passed. 

If- Widdnw.i [f.'J, jyvmg read ,n paper on 
■School Dcsigtr" imdilUHtriCed is by Lantern didea^dineu^km 
ernued, and on the motion of Sir Edmund Phipps, C B, r PrincU 
pal A^btWlI SpCTetarv d Ekmcnt^Ty Educafinn Branch, Board 
of EducurioE], seconds by Mr, Q V. \, Cky [F.J, Architect 
h* the Bi>ard of Education a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
VViddowra by ncehnulion, and waii briefly responded so. 

the meeting dosed at g.^O p,m. 


At j Spuniial Crcneml MerUng held on Monday . 13 Novem¬ 
ber 1941* following the Ordinary General Meetm^ nbav? tc^ 
corded, umJ sicnilarlv consripa^ed, she Minuses of the npoeipl 
Gene nil Meeting held on 7 November, having been published 
in the JotiftJtfAU w-efe taken 2.6 rear!, and signed a* eorrett 

The President announced that the Meeting had been fttsm- 
morted for the purpose nf vonftrmillg the RcheIueldiu paL^i^l m 
Special neneml Meeting held on 7 November, as follnw s : 

A. Ettenswn of Prtm'u.ti r —That the pure bane for thti 4 SBn of 
£1 r.aoo of ihf kise fperpetually renewable) of No. to Conduit 
Ssrees. W., be hereby confirmed. 

B That the Council be authorised m create 2 mortgage on or 
Otherwise to charge No. IO Conduit Street and the Other Iciise- 
histd und freehold property of the Inatitule (nubh;cs IO ihe eitst- 
rng FmJTtKage^ W She Council shall think fn IO ti«Urt the further 
F.um of £ 10.000 and interest and to cScCute such deed* and 
documents u* mmy tie n. h qnired in connection therewith. 

Cl. Amendment t*J By-Lnut Mifm^ 10 Him. Astoctaiit .— 
That elfoa be given to the Resolution of the Genera! Body 
paq*ed on 2^ Febnmry |i>ll—%" 3 X.* that the number of irtcm- 
betfr I 3 i the Honorary Aidelate doss shall not exceed sixty ; that 
the entrant? fctii and annud nubvenptfoni of Ifunorary Asso¬ 
ciate* be abolished, and I heir privilege of voting in the election 
of Council and Standing Commiiim lie withdrawn 

t That the following provision be added su By-taw 4 : 
H l llic numbe r of member in the claat of Honorary A^w>- 
dates muit not exc^d sixty . 11 

J. Thai Cl-iU’-e (f) ill By- Law’ 17. which provider for the 
pAyment by tlunomy A^vodnle* of ctirrunce fee^ and 
annuit subscript form, be deleted. 

3- 'Hhi the following words be edded to By-Law 6j , 
"or in 1 he election of the Council and branding Com- 

Mtm." 

^ 4- That By-Law |h p which provide* for the transfer of a 
Fellow who kn te tired from practice to tlv c!x»^ of Ifuno- 
rary A«r>d lira * be deleted. 

JTin Ke*oluEiLrii! were moved from the Chair and passed by a 
urumimmirt vote* 

The meeiing terminatetl at 0 55 p.rn 
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JnSTITL'TE or TECHNOLOGY, BOSTON, \Jfeti. 

Architect : Wdlts Eworth. Npv, 

American Exhibition 

ADDRESSES by BERTRAM GOODHUE ami DONN BARBER 


A MEETING in connection with the Exhi¬ 
bition of American Architecture was held ar 
9 Conduit Street, London, W. # on Friday, 
25 November 1921, to hear and discuss ad¬ 
dresses bv Mr, Bertram Goodhue and Mr. Donn 
Barter, two American architects. Sir Edwin Lot- 
ven a, R A . f presided. 

The CHAIRMAN„ in opening the proceedings, 
said : l have nothing to do, ladies and gentlemen, 
but to introduce to you Mr, Bertram Goodhue and 
Mr. Donn Barber. I call upon Mr. Goodhue to 
say what he lias to say. 

'Mr. BERTRAM GOODHUE : Mr. Chairman, 

ladies and gentlemen, I would like at the ou^et to 
sav that I am not a speaker* I love the practice of 
Architecture and, with all its difficulties, u is one of 
the most pleasant of lives,hut talking about it ist^uite 

another matter. 1 am not at all u^ed to dicing it. 

It is a very great honour to he asked to explain 
the purpose anti tendencies of what we are trying to 
do in the United States, but I ask you who have 
looked over the drawings and photographs here if 
the task of explaining them is an easy one * 3 You 


will bear with me if I do not succeed in making 
things dear. To tell the truth, things are not so 
very dear to me. 

Here in England you have traditions, varying, lo 
be sure, in various localities, but all very definite. 
In America there is scarcely anything of the sort. 
Here your climate has no great extremes, while 
with us Florida and Southern California areas dif¬ 
ferent from New England — the Scotland nf Amer¬ 
ica — and from the North-Western States of Wash¬ 
ington and Oregon as can well he imagined. Fur¬ 
thermore p we have a number nf ethnic backgrounds 
to consider — Puritan New England* French Louis¬ 
iana, Spanish California* and Honda. So, if you 
wonder at seeing such a stylistic jumble un the 
wails here, make more allowances for us than you 
would 1 or should, for yourselves. It is true, I think, 
that we use rather more styles than we are entitled 
to, but clients — especially lady clients, as Lady 
Aitor hinted the other day — have very decided 
ideas ; and woman is more powerful, more strongly 
entrenched in the United States than anywhere 
else, except* they tell me, in Burmah. So when a 
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tady client, backed by her husband's wealth* comes 
into one's office and says she wants a Jacobean , a 
Georgian, an Italian, a French, or a Tudor house, 
wc do what she tells us, only asking, in Fear and 
trembling, about the path of the sun, the prevailing 
breezes, the general average of temperatu re + and such 
things, that really arc more important than the style 
of the house* 

it must be remembered that we American archi¬ 
tects are divided into camps very apposing camps, 
too, Mr. Barber here, my great friend and capital, 
though rather strenuous, travelling companion, h a 
graduate of the Ecole des Bcaux-Arts in Paris* an 
institution with whose works some of us are not 
quite in sympathy— 1 fur one. 

Lei me present myself with le little nosegay at 
this point. All my life l have upheld as staunchly as 
f could the British tradition, and shall continue to 
do so. It h a melancholy fact, and one that 1 wish 
could for ever be kept in the background of the 
future, that the British clement, now forming, per¬ 
haps, half of our population, is constantly dwindling, 
and that the other and—am I right : -less desir¬ 
able breeds are increasing by leaps and hounds ; 
so that we British—and I am just as British as am 
of you—-will in time lose our supremacy and even, 
with an unrestricted franchise, our rights. To me 
England will always be this sceptred isle, this 
preddus stone set in the silver sea,” but there are 
tubers—some five million of them—who have no 
such sentimental allegiance, no such ancestral bond, 
to keep them straight. 

Here are all sorts of Conditions of buildings to 
look at—State Capitols * churches* schools and 
houses. I am sorry the plans are not here, too, be¬ 
cause, with all my love and admiration for you T Ido 
think that in practical planning we have set a pace— 
forgive me this a little faster and a little better—In 
certain directions, at any rate. Fake country houses, 
for instance. Why, in so many cases here, should 
the service between kitchen and dining room he 
made to cross the entrance or staircase hall t It is 
easy to he too practical, but why do you do this 
tiling ? And, too, it does seem to me that our 
Classic work js better than yours in that it is sim¬ 
pler, more direct and, as a rule, untroubled by 
pavilions, turrets, rustications and what nut. There 
are exceptions on hath sides of that statement, I 
wrote that rather hurriedly. As soon as my friend 
Mr. Barber gets up + he will probably tell you that 
my knowledge of the Classic is of no consequence * 
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that I am a Gothkht- which I strenuously deny 
and that you must* therefore, discount whatever I 
may say about the Classic work. But take such mag¬ 
nificent things as Pope's Scottish Bite Temple in 
Washington, or McKim, Mead and White's New 
York Post Office. Take these two: are they mu 
quieter, more in the 11 grand manner tp than any¬ 
thing here in London f Is it fair to interrupt myself 
at this point and except the Cenotaph ? I do dislike 
modem Classic architecture or any architecture 
where the style is provided by the detail. The 

Orders " or so I think—are now nothing but a 
veneer, and columns are the surest way of shutting 
light and air from the windows that come between. 
Have not we, all of us* everywhere come to regard 
architecture not as beautiful building, or, as mv 
friend Professor Lethaby says, building touched 
with emotion/* but merely forms and details, for¬ 
eign to the purpose of the building they are sup¬ 
posed to adorn and quite foreign to the character¬ 
istic and needs of those dwelling or working within ? 

The other day, landing at Cherbourg* our train 
ran past any number of the most charming build¬ 
ings ; some lug, some little* all utterly devoid of 
Architecture with a capital 11 AT They were beauti¬ 
fully constructed of the stone of the neighbourhood * 
with beautifully tiled roofs and beautifully shaped 
windows where such were needed, and that was all. 
Of course*! he same thing is true ol large sections of 
England, but It is not true of the things we architects 
are doing to-day in France, or England, or America* 
and this is largely due, I think,to our clients arid their 
taste—their in variable good taste. I call you to wit¬ 
ness that taste, good or bad, was a thing unknown 
until the Renaissance. But if you look carefully 
(they are rather ineffective in an exhibition)—you will 
lind some buildings of this right sort here* I trust. 
Take the Rogers' House at Southampton, Long Is¬ 
land, by Walker and Gillette a trifle more southern 
in character perhaps than its situation warrants, but 
surely must desirable to look at nr to live i n + There 
are lots of others, too, unfortunately not here. For 
instance, my friend Barber has a lovely little village 
community house up in Westminster county that I 
should have liked you to sec simple, homely and 
altogether charming, in which he forgot all about 
his Paris training. 

I here are not any very little houses in this ex¬ 
hibition, unfortunately, for all the world nowadays is 
working out its housing problem, and 1 am sure you 
would be interested in seeing what America has con- 
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tributed to ihc solution. Unfortunateh' for us, then? 
IS turi much wood in our country. W here you and 
the French are using permanent nmsonrv* we use 
clap-hoards siding, I thinkvuucall it—or shingles, 
and, in certain pans of the country, patented ma¬ 
terials, which certainly may He more durable than 
these, but are rather dubious. I cannot name them 
for tear of libel suits, hut everything that looks like 
heavy masonry, stuccoed or whitewashed, is not 
what it looks like by a long way. Even here, some 
pictures may deceive vou. Our little houses are 
growing simpler and simpler ; so, for that matter 
are our big houses, but they are never quite so 
simple as on this side of the ocean. We have no 
peasantry in America. Everybody, no matter to 
what condition it has pleased God to call him, is 
everybody else‘s equal — and usual)v superior ! The 
small cottager has to have a parlour is well as a 
dining-room, which is unfortunate for his pocket ; 
bur note this : he would rather have both of them 
in flimsy wood than a proper combi nation affair in 
more enduring material Shingles, instead of slates 
or riles, art- the usual American roofing, and are due 
to the same causes ; but we are slowly improving, 
or $cem to be, and the little cottager has his bath 
that he does not any longer use to store fuel in. He 
used, in the tenements of the great cities at any rate, 
to cut out his plumbing to buy beer. Now, ns you 
know', the Prohibitionists have changed all that, su 
he may as well let the pipes stay “ put." 

tor Gothic —1 suppose 1 am expected to act as 
devil s.advocate for this much-despised 11 style " - 
or let me call it rather principle of construction. 
While some of us are trying hard to succeed—(look 
at the work of my old partners, Cram and Ferguson, 
or that of Day and K lander, lur ihe most manful re¬ 
sults) we arc really not * l in it ” with you. There 
:irc so many lovely Gothic churches in England 
that date not only from the fourteenth, fifteenth or 
sixteenth centuries, but from our own time, that 
on purely sordid and unworthy grounds 1 hope my 
possible clerical clients will never make pilgrimage 
to these modern churches of yours. Let me say 
that no modern, and but very few ancient, churches 
e%'cn approach the dignity and wonder and I o veil- 
nessofthe new Liverpool Cathedral, I have not seen 
it lor a number of years, and cannot this time, for I 
am sailing on Wednesday from Southampton, but 1 
urn promising myself to bring my family over in the 
spring, and to land at Liverpool. 

American architecture is better than itwas. There 


is no doubt that in practical matters we are vastly in 
advance of w hat used to be done when I first went 
u> Sew York os a young draughtsman. The ten¬ 
dencies and purposes I have not dealt with, and 
cannot tell you much about. You can see them for 
yourselves, borne of us dream of a time to come 
when architecture, as we understand rhe word, will 
cease to exist, .ind when such ornament as is used 
will be as instinctive and inevitable os it used to be. 
I his will mean, of course, a radical change in the 
world s civilisation,perhaps even in its government; 
but old as 1 am, I still cannot help believing that 
some day, somehow, the time will come when we 
shall have a style so ductile as to lend itself to all our 
extremes of climate and all uur needs, from the 
tiniest cottage to the greatest public building. 

Mr. DOW BARBER; Mr. Chairman, ladies 
an. I gentlemen. Let me first of all tell vou what 
a very great pleasure it is to be invited to come be¬ 
fore you, 

! he very subtle little paper which Mr. Goodhue 
hnifl written in his inimitable? manner may furnish 
food for diseussiun J hope it will—but he has 
done what is usual with him : he knows a lot hut 
never commits himself. And so, if J ramble along 
in my own way, making blunders, it is only the dif¬ 
ference between him and me : the difference be¬ 
tween the nervous though careful at list and what 
we call the Captain of Industry. Fortunately, in 
America we arc not divided into camps as he says 
we are, ]| we do not love each other, we try to re¬ 
spect each other. And while, of course, in the pro¬ 
fession of architecture we find the stumbling stones 
ol jealousy and all the little things that come by wav 
uf interest and competition in the rush of progress 
vet on the whole we get along pretty well . The fact 
that we arc beginning to understand each ocher 
now, after twenty years of struggle with different 
ideas, and Arc coming closer together, augurs well 
for the future of our country in its architectural ex¬ 
pression, I have been sitting here looking at these 
photographs and pictures and wondering if vou 
■w ho are here, and arc thereby, 1 hope, evincing an 
interest in architecture, realise that we are a young 
country ; whether you with your traditions realise 
that perhaps everything on these walls— which is 
only a small part of what we might show, because 
we are a voluminous people—dates p*ohabtv no 
farther back than ten or, at the moat, fifteen years. 
All the architecture in America—and what we calf 
architecture is that w hich brings to our country' the 
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interest of study in that era ft—really Fas been pro¬ 
duced over a period of two generations. Up to fifty 
Years ago we had a great deal of building in our 
countryi but there were no monuments worthy of 
the name of architecture, except certain isolated 
buildings such as the City Halt in New York, w hich 
was designed by a foreigner ■ while Grace Church, 
'Trinity Church, and other buildings which wc 
looked upon as being worthy of the name of archi¬ 
tecture, were also mostly designed by foreigners. 
Of course, wc have OUf Colonial work, which started 
in the South at Jamestown with the early Pilgrims. 
It consisted of a scheme of very simple buildings 
built of bricks, a lot of them having been brought 
from this country. In New England there ts the 
Colonv of Salem, where we have wooden architect 
iure based on what was then the Louis Seize in 
wood ; and there is ibe so-called Georgian archi¬ 
tecture. Our cities were jumbles of east-iron fronts, 
which were cheaper to cast than to make in stone* 
and r as used in New York and many of our other 
cities, very unlovely. The Century Exhibition in 
1876 in Philadelphia, the first industrial exhibition 
we had in our country, was merely a collection erf 
sheds made to cover the mechanical and other ex¬ 
hibits of the products of the material side of our 
country. In 1893, when the World's Fair came 
round, it was through the genius of men like 
McKim, Burnham and Hunt that we decided to do 
something to impress the people * something large 
and simple ; so that for the first time w r e had what 
Air. Goodhue would say was foolish : our Beaux- 
Arts plan* our (lour d' lionneur ¥ Perhaps some of 
you remember many of those interesting buddings. 
At any rate, that exhibition was visited by Ameri¬ 
cans generally. As it was in the centre of the 
country, at Chicago, those who lived East and West, 
North and South all came ; and the American, for 
the first time, carried back lu his own homes feeling 
of somethi n g architect u raL I tillnk 11 was a ve ry wise 
proceeding that these men should haw produced a 
classic ensemble* We in our country at that lime, 
you must remember* were not familiar, either 
through Ijooks nr cheap prints* as w c are to-day with 
architectural details and examples* Most of the 
people knew nothing about columns in architec¬ 
ture, or size, scale nr schemes, 'Therefore they took 
back with them from the exhibition something of 
the dream city ; some inspiration perhaps which 
became reflected in the awakening desires of the 
public. From that time things began to change. We 
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had a further exhibition in Buffalo some years later, 
also more or less classic, but a little more free in the 
scheme of design, into which colour was introduced, 
thereby making another object lesson. Then in 
California there was an exhibition at San Francisco, 
where the combination of the climate, the verdure 
of the city, and the wonderful situation on the 
wsiter made it the great Exhibition of America. 

Consider the changes that have taken place dur¬ 
ing the life of one man (I am thinking of the late 
Mr. George B. Post — whom \ feel honoured to count 
one of my friends, and w r hom I looked up to tre¬ 
mendously as a younger man), lie began the prac¬ 
tice of architecture when there was nothing higher 
than a three-storey house, when plumbing wax 
practically unheard of, and when there was no cen¬ 
tral heating, and he lived to see, and to build him¬ 
self, some very high buildings. He saw in his life¬ 
time of over a period of fifty years of practice this 
tremendous growth from nothing to what might be 
called every thing in the way of architectural effort. 
Of course, when Mr. Hunt began to practise, having 
come back from the Ecule dcs Beaux* Arts practically 
the first trained architect, he brought with him the 
traditions and the things that he hived most in the 
chateaux of the Loire and in French architecture* 
and he began doing real monuments in American 
But Mr. Hunt's work, outside the enthusiasm he 
brought to i t and the friends he made and students 
that he interested in it, did not stand for much in a 
constructive way ; no more, perhaps* to use an ex¬ 
treme example, than Gamier, with his Opera House 
at Paris, or Michael Angelo with his personal work, 
or Raphael* Owing to the influence of Mr. Hunt* 
a great many younger men began to go to Paris to 
learn something of architecture. We had no Schools 
of Architecture in nur country, hut certain archi¬ 
tectural courses in Universities which were very 
fragmentary* very elementary, and Very stupid. 
When these pilgrims to the Ecole dcs Beaux-Am 
came back they arrived in great number!?_ They 
began* of course, to do so-called French architec¬ 
ture ; they were young and enthusiastic, and they 
imported into America illogical and stupid forms 
which they had come to love during their dreams 
abroad. And so we had a sort of influx of the 
French millinery art. For every building designed 
by an Eirdiitect there were hundreds designed by 
contractors. French books came into the libraries, 
and forms were copied without any seme or know¬ 
ledge of their reason, and we got a tremendous 
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taste 1 tn ay say a very bad taste—lor very stupid 
work,and I think it was that iu which Mr, Goodhue 
referred— and quite rightly* But these men came 
back with a certain knowledge of the theory and 
essentials of planning which I think has done more 
than anything else to solve the difficulties uf the 
growing budding industry of America. And, there- 
fore, I ant proud of being a Beaus- Arts man, just 
as I am of being a friend of Mr, Goodhue. I do 
not see why the one should preclude me from the 
other, 

] n our dry architecture the streets arc all buili on 
the gridiron plan. Our forefathers had no imagi¬ 
nation, and ran we have avenues ijoing North and 
South and little streets going Fast and West. The 
lots were divided into 25-foot lengths of frontage, 
and therefore our street architecture^ particularly in 
regard to our business buildings, was really the 
architecture of the facade, the side walls and the 
backs being neglected. That uf course spoilt the 
appearance of our buildings, 

I understand that you are now beginning to 
think something of sky-scrapers in London. Sky¬ 
scrapers arc high buildings which had an American 
reason in New York, and certainly a New York 
reason. The reason was this : that in the Southern 
part of the city, which was the business centre and 
the pare in which w as situated the Stock Exchange 
and banking locality, property was in very small 
freeholds, held at very high prices, Someone con¬ 
ceived 1 he idea of building very high buildings on 
the very small lots, and with the advent of steel for 
supporting members of our buildings these sky- 
scrapers began to grow. Of course they grew so 
rapidly that, to use an architectural expression, 
these things seemed to tie behind. The sky-scraper 
began to be known as an American invention. It 
has no place anywhere else, and it really has no 
place to-day in America, Since that time, during 
the last twenty years, we have developed our transit 
facilities to such an extent that we no longer have to 
huddle together. 1 lowevcr, these buildings were 
growing up like a field of asparagus plants, vic¬ 
ing with each other, cutting out light and air, and 
making the Sower storeys near the streets practically 
uninhabitable. So something had to be dune. 

i am now coining to a point at which 1 may be 
able to offer a suggestion that may he worth your 
thought. Something had to he done in \ew York, 
and so a Zoning Law was passed a year or two ago 
which wa* the result of very careful study* We had 


to face the condition of existing things ; ive could 
not make such a law retroactive ; we could not tear 
dow n the sky-scrapers already built. Some scheme 
had to be devised to let them remain, hut at the 
same time control those that should come after. So 
a scheme was devised to preserve the light and air 
in the street,and the city was divided into zones* 
The height of the buildings already existing in 
the lower part of the city which was given over 
entirely to business buddings governed the ^0Re¬ 
in the district* winch was known as the M two- 
and-a-half district/ 11 This meant that in that 
particular district you could build vertically on the 
street line of your building two and a half times 
the width of the street in which the building was to 
be erected. From that pci nt you go a step back;one 
in three, or back within a plane which starts from 
the middle of that street, touches the limit of height 
to which you can go and t hen recedes. I hat pushes 
tile higher portions of the budding back on the lot, 
and if the bis are large t he mass of the construction 
is in the middle. This ha* already begun to show 
that instead of damaging the plan of the building, 
instead of dwarfing the imaginations of the design¬ 
ers, it is bringing forward schemes of lowers and 
turrets, and for the first time we are getting our 
towers and turrets treated on all four sides. The 
\\ oolworth Building, which, ul course, is our great 
pride and which is perhaps the most extraordinary 
building in the world r is a different problem. The 
Wont worth Building is a block by itself : i:s turret 
tower is on the Broadway side, and being quite iso¬ 
lated, it can stand by itself* So can buildings such 
as the building of the Bankers* Trust, the Singer 
Building, and other building*on smaller lots. Some¬ 
thing bad tu be done ami what has been done has 
been a very good lesson.. So that if you are thinking 
of sky-scrapers in London* before you build any 
why do not you take our Zoning Law* and look it 
over* and then dilute it by at least too per cent, i 
Then arrange, as you cars here, that you arc going 
to start to keep your towers far apart* large at the 
base, and let them go up as high as they like- There 
is a certain advantage in a high building. The eleva¬ 
tor made these high buildings possible, and wit bom 
the present traction elevator, wc could not have 
buildings such as the Singer Building, the Metro¬ 
politan or the Wool worth Buildings. The advan¬ 
tage of a sky-scraper is that your elevator shafts 
become very good corridors* and you can travel at 
Tliv rate of 500 feet a minute instead of walking at 
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the rate of two miles an hour horizontally. So tar 
as hotels are concerned, there hs no question but that 
a reasonably high building more economical. It 
enables service to be brought inure direct and 
makes the whole thing a moie practicable affair. 
But in our hotel districts, and in those zone* in w hich 
private property is situated, we have what we call 
the oue-and-a-half times district , As our streets arc 
mostly 60 feet or 75 feet wide, that gives us practi¬ 
cally a maximum of twelve storeys, nr at most four¬ 
teen, in some of the wider streets ; which h not a 
high building with us 1 and is noi a high building 
anywhere if properly planned and erected. 

One other word I want to say about American 
architecture is that 1 think it is extraordinary for 
you to be interested in it. 1 feel that the men over 
there arc working hard, and I think that perhaps the 
most interesting thing that has developed is what 
we have come to see as a consensus of opinion on 
the matter of scale. Scale, of course, is very impor- 
lant in architecture, and I was struck, here and in 
France, with the scale of things, Eiv scale 1 mean 
the relation and size of the parts of the building to 
the people who use it. Those little houses at Cher¬ 
bourg, to which Mr, Goodhue referred, at once im¬ 
pressed me with their charm ; they seemed co&v 
and caressing to the occupants who were in them. 
\\ e had in America a period of doing things too big. 
Twenty years ago everyone was doing things in a 
large way and on a big scale ; trying to make their 
work impressive, to make the money of their client 
count as well as his position in the world. And 
then suddenly we all began to realise that there 
ought to be some connection between all these 
things ; some reason for them. And with all that 
came tile study nf steel for structures, and finally 
through the engineer and from economical reasons 
we have found that the best spacing for sled j s 
somewhere between sixteen and twenty feet columns 
on the average, and that our storey heights should 
run somewhere between ten and twelve and not 
over fourteen feet. All our high buildings are di¬ 
vided into sections, and with a minimum sized 
window, say four feet by seven, coupled with hays, 
you get a sort of gridiron arrangement which im¬ 
mediately determines the scale of your openings 
and of your wall surface and of the applied columns 
that Mr. Goodhue says arc useless. That has done 
more, I think, to invite e he expression of our archi¬ 
tecture than anything else* One of The most mar¬ 
velous things is the foresight of Charles McKim, 


who thought out in b;s wry wonderful mind the 
fact that perhaps Italian Renaissance in architecture 
was more adaptable to use in mtr building areas 
than any other architecture. There hire he brought 
frank I \ Italian monuments into our count r\ ; he 
made no bones about it, or excuses ; he simply 
copied and adapted well-known types of buildings 
and placed them in the city which was fortunate 
enough to employ him as object lessons of monu- 
mcntnlity. And so he changed the scale of things. 
When L diversity Club was built on Fifth Avenue 
with the old three-storey houses and churches round 
it T ir looked very large and simple and heavy. But 
since the University Club and the Forum Building 
near it and the apartment house have become ab¬ 
sorbed in the surrounding architecture of modem 
New York, they take their place and hold their dun, 
and so Mr. Me Kim was all we believed and what 
we now know him to be. 

There is one more thing I should like to say. and 
that is that when all the stress and confusion of war 
has died away we are going to get one benefit to 
architecture* and that is from the pilgrimage of our 
American troops to this country and Europe. 1 find 
m my own office that the young men who came 
under me have an extraordinary love for architec¬ 
ture and art and the loveliness of Europe which 
they have got tin their trip over here. You will re¬ 
member we sent some two million men over, and 
they were taken from every class of life * some were 
Americans, some uf foreign descent, l hey all carue 
over and saw the destruction of things, which* apart 
from the horror of the destruction, seemed to them 
to be cruel in the sense of a destruction of beauty* 
They brought back with them inspiration fur the 
fine things which we arc beginning to sec coming 
out in the sentiment of our country. A* these 
young men grow up and have their own homes and 
use their own buildings they are ^oing to try and 
get something of that tradition and charm which 
you have over here, which we envy, and which ue 
come over as often as we can to see. 1 thank you 
very much. 

Discussion 

The CHAIRMAN ; We shall now fie pleased to 
hear any points that may be raised during the dis¬ 
cussion. 

Mr- RAYA ION D UNW IN; I should like to ask 
what is u traction elevator. 
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Mr* DONN BARBER ; With the old original 
elevators when you had .1 building a hundred feet 
high you had a minimum of zoo feet of cable, sr? 
that there wgg, in the first place* a useless and undue 
amount of power required to move the cables them¬ 
selves, Suddenly somebody invented a traction 
elevator where, instead of putting the machine in 
the cdl T they put it at the top of the shaft* so that 
there is only one cable that goes over the drum and 
balanced the cur. In the Woo]worth Buildimr the 
machine is at the top, and the machine is controlled 
from the car load* 

Mr, C. E, SAVER :: Hmv about fire in these tall 
buildings ? 

Mr, DONX BARBER : There is practically no 
possibility of Eire anywhere as our buddings are now 
built. We have had tests in Baltimore where some 
of the new fire-proof buildings were erected. We 
took a common fire-proof building and subjected it 
to a test which is beyond anythi ng that could happen 
again in a city like New York, Those buildings 
were simply set in a furnace of inflammable ma- 
terial. but they were not demolished ; none of them 
failed, though, of course, the window frames and 
such parts were destroyed. Most cf them have been 
restored as far as their interior fittings go. To-dsiy* 
of course, nearly all our floors are of concrete, 
whereas formerly they were of wood on sleepers, 
and of wood and trim. In New York any building 
over 150 feet has no wood of any kind in its struc¬ 
ture unless fire-proof. 11 has to have metal trim and 
concrete floors* and things of that ki nd, so that there 
is practically no chance of fire, 

Mr* HERBERT WELCH ; There is a point Mr, 
Barber raised in regard to the question of zoning, 
J)id I understand him to mean that buildings are 
still permitted in New York at the height of i| or 
2I times—whichever district thev happen to be in 
ihe height of the street to the vertical wall-face on 
rhe I rootage line, and from that lew! upwards they 
have to be set back in different lines ? 

Mr. DONN BARBER : The usual way in which 
it works out is iho;t the least angle is one to five ; one 
foot to every five feet you gn up, but that the average 
is one to three ; one foul for every three you go 
up. V on can set back two feet and go up six, or go 
up in any arrangement within that plane. I did nut 
go into the details of the Zoning Law time would 
not permit ; \vc should be here until midnight— 
hut on fro per cent, of a hundred font front you can 
go up within that angle as a dormer, or take the 


equivalent of that dormer in area and make it two or 

three* or so on, 

Mr. DAVIS : Have you any law dealing with 
ancient lights ? 

Mr. BARBER : None whatever. 

A Jr, A, J. DAY IS : [ had the pleasure during a 
voyage back from America some time ago of having 
a conversation Wjth Mr, Hastings, and he told 
me the sky-scraper in New York was not a paying 
concern ; that large buildings such as the Wool- 
worth and the Singer Buildings were failures from 
a financial point of view ; they were merely put up 
as advertisements. He said when they were full 
they did not pay more than j| per cent, on the 
cost, and when not entirely full they were a finan¬ 
cial failure. 

.Mr. BARBER : Thai is true, but nut if you take 
A building such as the D reset Building, which was, 
of course, the largest building in the world. That 
pays wed as compared with the Wool worth Build- 
which was more or less put up for advertise¬ 
ment, I think it pays li ora percent. In the office 
buildings of America they do not look for large 
profits. Ad our large pieces of property arc largely 
owned by estates, and they only look for a reason¬ 
able income. They are not built to enable them to 
gel rich quickly. In fact, they do not* 

Mr. H* JM . FLETCHER : About the carrying 
nut of these buildings ; the execution of them in 
many cases is extraordinarily brilliant in masonry, 
carving and other trades, h would be interesting 
tu know whether America is forming a tradition 
of these building crafts , or arc they mostly done 
by newcomers ? 

Mr, BARBER : That is a very interesting point* 
and one on which 1 would like to talk for some time. 

I do not quite know how to answer it in a few words* 
except to say that i n our country speed 111 construc¬ 
tion is one of the great factors. Take such a build¬ 
ing as the Commodore Hotel* which cost some¬ 
where between fifteen and eighteen million of dut- 
hrs. You can readily see that six months ora year's 
additional time spent on construction, carrying 
charges and all the various operations, becomes 
a very serious financial question. So that the 
question of speed in construction has to he 
counted very carefully. 

Qn the motion of the Chairman a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to .Mr. Goodhue and Mr* 
Barber for their addresses 
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American Architecture and Town Planning 

By RAYMOND UNWIN :FJ 

[1 Paper read at a Public \tttting on Tuesday* 29 Xavtmbcr 1931* in connection 
frith the American Exhibition, SiR Aston Wfe&, 1 \R,Ajw the Chair,] 


T HIS Institute has longrecognised theclow eon- 
flection— I might nay Interdependence—of 
Architecture and 4i City Planning/ 11 to use the 
term adopted for wfom ut tali **Town Planning" by 
our American friends, w ho are more generous Thun we 
are in the use of the honourable term pl city.* 1 In igo8 1 
when the International Congress of Architects met 
under thh roof* the subject was prominent in the discus - 
si tins* and papers were read by distinguished visitors 
from several countries. In iym this Institute called 
together one of the must influential International Con¬ 
ferences on Ehe subject which has beers held. The pub¬ 
lished proceedings of that meeting are still valued aa 
one of the most comprehensive volumes dealing with 
the subject. 1 he Exhibition in connection with the 
Conference of 1910 contained many inspiring examples 
of American work, particularly Burnham's great scheme 
for Chicago, and main drawings of park and pb yground 
treatment by QJmstead and others. To-day it would foe 
to fill the whole of the galleries then occupies] by 
our Exhibition with recent American town planning 
proposals, each of which would he worthy of our study, 
iii chi* country a few enlightened owners of large 
estateshad in the past afforded us admirable examples of 
extensive site planning. IIui our local authorities had 
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limited powers conferred upon them for the first time 
in 1909, ami progress ha* been delayed by the various 
more urgent preoccupations which have uhsco-hed mm 
energies,. 

If in this country the work WLts taken in hand later 
than in some others, we have at least the advantage of 
seeing what others have done ; not that we may copy 
their work- because, if successful^ it will he more 
adapted to their conditions and temperament than to 
our own—but that we may profit by their experience. 
Fur example, we would not presume fn say whether the 
conditions. and the power of endurance of the citizens, 
render tlie New York elevated railway necessary and 
tolerable ; 1 ms God forbid that we should copy it r or 
should forget to be graseful to tin sue who have tested it 
for us f Is nut this ari instance of tItc great advantage 
which the civilised world derives from the differences 
which exist between the nations r We are at times 
thoughtlessly inclined to criticise other people* because 
they are not more like ourselves. A great disai*Ter n sur-clv, 
it would ho if the wish that prompts such criticism 
should he granted S The particular contribution to the 
world's knowledge and capacity which wc of the British 
Isles are able to make -and I am not disposed tu rate it 
as a small one has been and is being made. That other 
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countries should com rib me merely the same would 
add nothing in the total stock of experience that we all 
sfure ; but that they should each contribute something 
different, reaching a higher level in some direction! 
where we full short (as in the Elevated I). though 
having to I* content to reach a lower level in 
some of those directions in which we excel -modestv 
dec lines examples -b surely to the great gain of all. In 
city planning dearly we have much to learn from manv 
countries .-from J-ranee, from Germany, from Sweden, 
and from America, mentioned last only because it is to 
the American contribution that special reference will 
lie made* 

1 could have wished that more examples of cilv 
planning had been included in this Exhibition; hut of 
city adornment a rich display is offered us. The ud- 
dresst, given by Mr. Goodhue and Mr. bather last 
week made tu reahse that much of their friendly though 
serious humour, aneot styles, tradition, and originality, 
had considerable application to town design. Wc meet 
in that fit! J of work also the constrain]ng 1 and giiU!sn£ F 
influence of tradition, sometime* tending to become 
stereotyped as prejudice ; we meet also ihc pushful im- 
puEse of originality seeking lu break A wav from re- 
stnunts to satisfy mndern needs m new f«rms, and in 
the exaltation of enthusiasm at times finding expression 
m a language which we older people have not ve: 
Icarne J wish God-speed lo this youthful eneigv ■ 

\\ ith it hes the future : hiu perhaps the buildings here 
i lu^tnitcd may help us jJJ to realise how tradition mav 
be firmly, though kutdly, dealt with ; how new needs 
ma v he nice by originality of eonceprion, without bicak- 
Jiig into a form of utterance too strange to be tinder- 
standeiJ of the people (io?e Fig. j). 

The past experience of America in city building has 
been very different from our own. The cities m even 
parts Of cities, that have been built to any formal plan 
m ,lur “>untry arc few. Our (awns have mostly come 
mto bang gradually, around some point of attraction. 

.i natural harbour, river ford, or the crossing point of 
important highways; or they have sprung up under 
tuc proucuon [>f a tsurle-cro wiicd rods, c»r urouiuJ some 
* !lk , fane* Th&y have grown by gradual accretions, 
regulated, indeed, to some extent p where the owner- 
*. P® been large, but with little ca^irtiin*- 

11,1 n r> f whole into anything ivFucli could be called u 
consisitent town plan. 

In America, nrs the etmrmrv* nearly .ill towns are 
new towns laid tint i.. some plan—geiienillv, perhaps 
following the lead of Hie square survey lines, to tlwt 
most elementary kind of plan known as the gridiron or 
checkerboard design There have, however, heen ex. 
ccptions. Philadelphia owes to Wilfoun Penn a plan of 
greater i merest. Though based Uf . the gridiron system, 
u nevertheless had a main central square and four Mih- 
snhary squares, which could readily form secondary 


, i “ ntl p™vidcd with four main roads of 

outstanding width leading in the cardinal directions 
Moreover, there was considerable variation in the sire 


j 1 . - - ■ ■ *■ “i® an me se/c 

ami proportion of the building blocks, some heine 

«™v. The 


> k i . - — ^uKjaigfi^ anu narmv. VhC 

frSrr"^’ ? my ,lierits forthe Umi,ctl o*y which 

Urilufri Penn had reason to foresee. 

L Eitfam 1 * plan of Washington, on the other hand 
Jlfords an example of French methods, admirably ad-,’ 
led in the nature and undid at ions of the site ‘having 
dfhn,tc **d subsidiary centres of imerest 
and an amp c provision for diagonal imercommunica- 
titm. I be whole is treated with great skill, and no sn mil 
share or architectural imagination. For manv rears the 

wWm 'T m r '" druggie along with a plan several 
-i/O- too large for their wants ; hut they persevered, and 
n iw have thar reward Some charming drawings of 

!« f£ H ' l ^ v m « hr .*'V t I* now developing.will lie Mind 
in this Exhibition. They do mu, however, sufficiently 
indicate the undulauuns of ihe silt to do justice in rhe 

l i"m ° f V‘ pita Wl,b " s S reat dQ mc on the edge of 
the hdl overlooking the wide mail, folly seen to the best 
advantage from the w hole length of that mail, or to the 
arrangement ot the budding* On the opposite side of the 
tapi of occupying the remainder of the tableland, so 
I V 11 . *™ <rf the building from those points 

where n might have heen partly obscured bv the edge of 
the tableland ts masked, and the dome alone figures as 

TJ1 d_ r Tr-rnriiri!i fo-itur* a*. *1*._ . . - 


tlwtermm al feature in the streets gSS^ 

' 1 I’tjc-mg ot the Capitol is ,i notable contrast. 


C I 


anti think we must admit an improvement, upon that 
of the I a lace at Versailles the vie wrof which, whe„ stand- 
mg on that magnificent approach from the w ater, is oh- 
stufk-il bj the edge of the high garden which cuts off the 
bottom storey of the building. The wonderful column 

'J L nia ™ c fJsin " 3 °° f«t into the skv in memory 
d the great U aslungtoi,. changing j h colour with the 
moijLk of the weather from deep blue grey tn rose reil 
provides a lilting terminal lacing the Capitol at the op¬ 
posite end of the mall, and completes this Conspicuous 
evamplr of the coordination of> plan with its site, and 
their combination ,nIa "(it harmonious design which 
perhaps marks the supreme achievement in dtv .4m- 
nmg (see Fugs. 2 and 3). r 1 

Mr. Goodhue has provided us with a very djlforem 
evanipkof the same kind, i n the wonderful way in which 
I w has blended his beautiful buildings with a superb site 
at U E^Epmm. r 

Wv were all greatly struck when listening i« our two 
dtstingmshed Visitors to realise within w hat a remark- 
abb short period Americana have become masters and 
leader* in the art and craft of building; and in the main 
™ * Jon f ', h]s ,M s P J tv of very great disad vantages 
=msmg from their system of town planning. When in 
foo, the Comriusston sat to prepare the plan for New 
l ork, instead of developing the greater ideas of William 
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Penn's plan, nr following rile lead of Washington, they 
fell back on the simple gridiron arrange merit, reserving, 
i[ is true, one or two adequate square^ but covering the 
island of Manhattan with a system of regular streets, 
with the full intention, which perhaps fortunately the 
persistence of custom frustrated, uf obliterating the old 
track wind] has now grown into the renowned Broad¬ 
way, The Commission frankly based ihe whole plan* 
not on broad considerations, hut on the shape of the 
smallest del ail. The rectangular system was adopted, 
they say in their report, on the Ground that a cm ri 
ifc composed principally of the habitations of men, and 
l bal straight-aided and right-angled houses are the most 
cheap to build and the most convenient to live in. ,p 

Apart from the irregular and diagonal Broadway, the 
main streets of New York, varying i u length from 5 to to 
mifes, continue uninterruptedly in dead straight lines 
broken at regular intervals of about hfi yards by the rruri- 
litudinous series of cross streets, and let me say at once 
that it is neither the regularity nor the uniformity which 
strikes one unpleasantly in the American tow ns; some¬ 
times ] felt that these were, indeed, the two features 
which redeemed the arrangement ; but what Joes strike 
one is the absence of any relation between one p^rt of 
ibe mwn and another, there is no proportion between 
important roads or pans and subordinate ones, there is 
no reason why one road should be followed rather than 
another, the distances from point to point usually being 
exactly the same, whichever o f tw o or three dozen streets 
one may choose to follow. In spite of this drawback, in 
spite of ihe fact tbai there arc hardly any sites on which 
buildings can be properly seen in the ordinary streets, 
and that the whole town vistas consist in indefinitely 
long vanishing perspectives-in spite of the fact that build¬ 
ing 1 docks are so limited that often neither ;i very big 
building like the Pennsylvanian Railway Station* nor a 
children's playground like many m Chicago fc can be pro¬ 
vided without blocking up a number of streets which are 
continuing for mile in both directions ; in spite of this 
lack of inspiration from sbrir t ity sites, confined as they 
have been mainly to designing fagjdcs for buildings 
standing on the street line, mu- American eaJtengues have 
something good to show us in Architecture (see Fig. 4). 

Originally, no doubt, emphasis for import am build¬ 
ings was secured by soaring up above their neighbours,, 
but that means uf attaining eminence disappeared w hen 
the neighbours also grew approximately to the same 
height; and emphasis was, l believc fc attained by those 
who could afford it through the lo wliness of their build¬ 
ings; but emphasis tan now r he secured In eminence of 
design, 

A fi t r 1 he de ve top ment (*( the great Chi cago Exhibition p 
followed by others, some uf which are beautifully dlus- 
traced here lies Fig, 5), in which a masterly planning and 
disposition of buildings on free ground unhampered by 
the gridiron plait was adopted p there passed over Ameri¬ 
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can Cities a wave of enthusiasm for the creation of suitable 
civic centres; for the clearing of sufficient space for the 
reasonable disposition of their main civic buildings and 
for the creation of some places or groups of places which 
might give appropriate emphasis to the heart oft he town. 

uric Very fine schemes illustrated with heautifid draw¬ 
ings were prepared, and, in Ic** number, the schemes are 
bd ng earn cd o lit. Bu 1 that phase passed, aiul A me ri can 
city planners found riuu the> wore up against manvorbtr 
Ng problems which called more urgently for solution. 
During the last ten or fifteen years u great volume of in¬ 
vestigation work has been carried out in connection with 
municipal organisation, the provision uf transport, and 
the zoning needs of cities; abo in connection wirii the 
solution of the hnusing problem, which has been more 
and mure forced upon the attention of American citv 
planners, I noted .is :l matter of the greatest significance 
and interest the dosing remarks uf Mr, Goodhue in 
which he endorsed the view that rbt first duty of the 
great city es lo sec that all 1 c^ citizens are at leu. L -T .h ■ oin- 
modaied with docent homes tu dwell in L We shall .that- 
lore, not after all criticise the Commission who planned 
Manhattan Island, because of the great importance 
which they attached to AL the habitations of men,*’ 
'bough we mg question the parth ular infereiits* m to 
riie arrangement of roads w hich they drew from the con¬ 
venience .if a square house. Those who are familiar 
uni] the work winds has been dune in recent years by 
architects and landscape architects, by John Xtrieiw 
Arthur Cnmey, and many 01 hens, will endorse most fully 
uur testimony to its value, to the contributions which 
they have made 10 practical efficiency, and to the hold- 
Iicss arid imaginative skill with which great problems 
arc being ban died + 

The setting of Ins buildings must always be an im- 
port ant consideration for the architect p appealing even 
in those who concentrate! their attention mainly uii the 
individual building with which they are dealing. Un¬ 
fortunate a_s it i$ r tills limitation of regard has alrooat 
been torecd upon architects owing to their complete 
InaihtHly tu control, or even to foresee, the probahk 
character which any tjf the surrounding edifices would 
assume. At the mere mem ion of town plan nbg. hope 
<n escape from this limitation revives, the angle ot >mr 
vision expands, and regard is extended to the iur- 
rounding buildings, Ihe place, the street. or ihe group 
of streets, li h nut surprising therefore, that arelii- 
tecis should have taken a large share in the revival of 
interest in town planning : so much so that they 
occasionally incur criticism because c no ugh weight has 
not been given tu sonic uf the Tion-arclutecEural aspects 
<>i this wide subject. Il ls perhaps open to them to reply 
that the criticism has arisen because other sections aY 
ihe community, more particularly concerned with in- 
iiiistri;il development, transport facilities, the prrctec- 
ttfln of property by atiiuhlc zoning r<£u!atitin& ( jik| 
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many such matters, have not shown equal interest, and 
that the balance should; be restored bv greater interest 
in town planning and its possibilities on the part of 
other section* of the community. There h still much 
for the architect to study ; many problems in civic 
design remain for him to solve ; without adding to the 
already wide range of subjects he must know, two or 
three more, which might well he dealt with by men of 
other professions. Others may have taken too itiile 
interest iti the subject ■ we cannot admit that archi¬ 
tects have devoted too much consideration to it T and 
no apology is needed for any reference to the archi¬ 
tectural aspects of the matter this evening. Fnr it is one 
which .still calls for our earnest thought; and neither 
the necessity for giving prior emphasis toother require¬ 
ment nor the temporary depletion of i he funds usual h 
available for civic adommem can justify the neglect of 
so essential a n aspect in all good town planning work. 

We should, however, neglect both order and propor¬ 
tion if we did not recognise the great social ,md 
economic problems connected with the develop mem 
oi towns which to-day demand pnnr attention. And we 
should be misleading the public if, by over-insistence 
at the moment on the virtues of civic art, we should 
unwittingly convey the impression thac town planning 
is a new luxury, and a costly luxury at that. The fact is 
that the adoption of lown planning is being forced 
upon this and other nations because they can no longer 
endure ihe prodigious expense of doing without it f 
\ pi eve of simple domestic economy it is, applied to the 
civic housekeeping, for the purpose of conserving the 
resources, avoiding waste, and securing the greatest 
comfort and well-being For the civic household. It is 
impossible to estimate the toss w hich we sustain for 
want of the application of foresight and common sense 
in town development, bill the sum of it is very great, 
enough m carry out the wildest dreams of civic adorn¬ 
ment. Many millions are spent in streer widening^ foi- 
want ni ,t proper street plan and an adequate distance 
having been left between buildings. Some important 
streets have been wi I cried, buildings pulled down, 
compensation paid and new buddings erected two nr 
i h re c :: n »es w i th t n ■ m r me rno ries, W h ol c j re .is are con - 
stantlv being mined by the encroachment of buildings 
of incongruous character. In fact, the expansion of 
commercial, trading, or industrial areas regularly lakes 
place at ihe expense of properly often ^.duabk and in 
good repair, and usually each expansion is preceded bv 
a wave of deterioration fasting often fur years and 
involving severe depreciation of value, loss* or even 
ruin, to many properly owners, and the ultimate waste 
ol numerous buildings which might have served their 
original purpose satisfactorily fur many long years. Ip 
many towns, areas which are essential lor the proper 
expansion of the local industries are covered with 
cottages, good houses arc being erected on streets over 


which commercial buildings will inevitably spread ut 
an early date : factories, in their turn, occupy laud 
which should be reserved for dwellings, or stand in the 
way of the development of adjacent business premises, 
lit Chicago many mi I lions of money have had to be 
spent to pull down buildings and clear areas that the 
children may have playgrounds, areas which might 
have been freely reserved by die exercise of a lit tie fore¬ 
thought ; and great is the credit which must he given 
to modern Chicago that, in spite of this want of fore¬ 
thought cm ihc part of their predecessors -ind the 
immense cost of the work, ihu extent and the character 
"f its provision for the recreation of its children is 
second to that of no other city, so far as I know, 

S-o tar from city planning being a luxury, therefore, 
Ie would he iruer to say that going Without it is one of 
the mosE expensive luxuries in which we at present 
indulge. A town planning scheme itself does not 
necessarily or usually involve ihe community in anv 
ex pc Else : it eh not a great project fnr carrying out 
c> stly works, but is rather a prudent plan according tr. 
which, if and when development takes place, it .shall 3sc 
carried out. The recognition of this fact does nor, how¬ 
ever, brint! us directly to nur problem of making the 
L;ity plan. Modern large towns appear to have mil - 
grmvn their organ 3 nation, and we citizens have to moke 
up our minds whether we can wisely nr even safely 
allow them in contiMile indefinitely to expand without 
some fundamental change, without introducing j. new 
general form, a fresh arrangement of the parts. Green 
girdles, detached suburbs, satellite cities, or the found¬ 
ing of colony towns to provide for expanding industry 
and population arc being considered as possible alter¬ 
natives. During ihe Iasi few years, owing to the great 
world convulsion, many instances have occurred where 
the city organisation has broken down, and the people 
in the centre ffavc been without fuel bind without loud. 
Even a? the present time, in Vienna, which has a popu¬ 
lation of about two million inhabitants, owing to the 
collapse of their currency and ihe general disorganisa¬ 
tion. I am told that fuel is scarce, that eggs are seldom 
s*cn, that milk and butter arc absent from ihe tables of 
all hut a few- of the temporary rich speculators and 
some of the holds. Never!hdess + in the villages 
around, ail these things may be found. Manv thou- 
sands of the citizens are so convinced of ihe danger 
that, in spite of poverty and collapsed currency, they 
arc struggling 10 build dwellinjg# on the open land out¬ 
side the city at 150 times their pre-war coat. The 
safety and well-bome of the population, therefore, in 
addition to the need for economy, demand that we 
overhaul the organisation as well aa the planning of our 
great cities* 

It b necessary particularly to study how best to pro¬ 
vide iii them for the centralisation of commerce and, the 
daily journeying^ of those engaged in all its branches. 
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Mr. Barber, in his most valuable address Iasi week, 
brought vividly before us some of the disadvantages |J ^ 
seeking cscajie in the vertical direction. JEe explained 
hew New York had been driven to fixing limit* of 
height according to zones, anil hinted at the very tenons 
l; ongcslii ■ i j of irathe which read1 1 a Fn mu pil.ir \* i mmense 
numbers of commercial rooms upon a small space of 
ground. It is ip he hoped that we in this country will 
take [o heart his warnings, and, in view of the uitinnr- 
ntpted open apace around moat of »ur towns, wil] not 
he too ready to copy an expedient which was forced 
upon New York owing to its situation on the long nar¬ 
row Manhattan Island, surrounded by water too wide 
io be readily passed over by a bridge, or under by a 
tunnel. T agree with Mr. Barber that there is a place 
and a function for the high building, bm I believe it to 
he a limited one, and that proper planning and. disposi¬ 
tion of the area. 4 ! of great cities would tend io reduce 
both (he number of occasions on which the high build¬ 
ing provides the best arrangement t'or concentration* 
and the height to which in those limited cases it i* de¬ 
sirable id soar (see Fig, 6), 

The economic life of most of our grc;i! cities is bysed 
un manufacture, and the specialisation of modern 
times leads to [he very great interdependence of indus¬ 
tries. Hence efficiency often require? the local concen¬ 
tration of many industries upon a suitable area, where 
the raw materials ami (he finished products can be 
brought in and despatched with the minimum amount 
of handling and expense and where power and other 
facilities can be provided. These areas need Eo be 
selected and preserved, and tu enable (his to he done 
properly, the conditions regulating iheir position, their 
size and their distribution in relation to the city need to 
he determined. The great markets are also important 
to the distribution of the citizens' food. The cost of 
London's supply of fruit, vegetables and fish is fo- 
creased, and the quality or freshness is deteriorated, be¬ 
cause the great markets which handle these necessaries 
of life irannot be provided with proper transport facili- 
ties, are so placed, in fact, sis to involve the maximum 
niimunt of cartage ihrongh congested .streets and hand¬ 
ling, with consequent delay in distribution. 

We have further to consider the question of the dis¬ 
tribution of population, Few people realise the extent 
to which London's population has transplanted itself 
during the last twenty or thirty years and the Speed 
with which that movement i* still going on. We have 
to decide how best to guide this distribution of resi¬ 
dential areas so as to provide the easiest access to the 
commercial centre and the industrial areas for those 
who work there ; and further how combine with (his 
distribution (he greatest possible localisation of the 
lives, the activities, and the cnjjuVEncnta of these redis¬ 
tributed populations, a inaEter which is of the greatest 
importance in the interest* of economy of transport. 


the reduction of congestion in the central areas, and 
also in the interests of chut greater development of local 
community life on which the maintenance of an ade¬ 
quate standard of char-iitcr in modern city populations 
largely depends. 

When the citizens have somewhat more dearly de¬ 
cided what kind of town would represent the city of 
thes r hopes, what type of orderly form they would wish 
in ace replace the present disorderly accumulation of 
industrial, commercial, trading and domestic buildings 
w hich constitute the modern great town, there will still 
rcMi.ii m io Sue devised the imut convenient methods fur 
regulating future development, fur preserving the cha¬ 
racter of the newly planned areas, and for gradually 
enabling the confusion which it present exist* in the 
older areas to be disentangled The framing of suitable 
ordinance* to give effect to the zoning intentions, to 
control the character and uses of buildings and their 
heights* so as to give the maximum of protection w ith 
the least mterferencc with the legitimate freedom of 
their ow ners, w ill he a matter of considerable difficulty 
in which we shall be wise to make the utmost use of the 
experience already gained in other ct entries, notably in 
Germany, and more recently in America. 

With a view, no doubt, to atim(dating progress in 
town planning, and perhaps wishing to encourage 
municipalities to adopt the melhod of learning do* 
scribed by the Latin phrase solvitur nmhulumlo, u 
method somewhat similar to that of teaching boys to 
sue in hv throwing them into deep water* Parliament 
has decreed that w ithin three years from the commence- 
men! of 1^23 every municipality in this country con¬ 
taining more than 20,000 inhabitants must prepare a 
town planning scheme, having first submitted a pre¬ 
liminary statement of their proposals for the whole of 
their area likely to he furtlier developed. Tliere is some 
urgency, therefore, in regjrd to the questions with 
which we are dealing. Ac the Ministry of Health the 
problems involved have for some time been the subject 
of investigation ; and I he legal, administrative, as well 
as the technical aspects have received careful con* 
si deration in the light of experience already gained. 
Suitable and reliable means are being prepared for 
securing an orderly development of new streets and open 
spaces, and fairly distributing the coat; for regulating 
the density, character and height of building*, and for 
creating ant! preserving zones of utilise ion. There w ill 
be available shordy tumid clauses for giving effect to 
the chief purpose* of town planning, the use of which 
should considerably facilitate the work uf preparing rhe 
codes of regulations which necessarily go with the de- ^ 
vdnprnem and lay-out of plan* to form the complete 
scheme, for there is nn use drawing up diagrams on 
paper unless there is u complete scheme to give effect 
to them. 

i'hcse are problems in which the architect may take 
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Thf data deduced by Mr, Lund arc in some eases 
taken from buildings which bear mi resemblance in 
their original form, and it seems inconsistent to use 
such buildings for his purpose. I le tells us we have only 
two Gothic buildings in England, Westminster Abbey 
and Beverley Minaler (in passing we may well ask what 
is a Gothic building), but he illustrates several English 
churches, using Bond 's and other well-kimw n bonks for 
his source of supply, lie has also made use of two 
rough lecture diagrams drawn by the reviewer, anti lias 
covered them with circles and lozenges in order to sus¬ 
tain his theories. 

The reader Seams that Lincoln Cathedral is planned 
11 ad quadrature FF because certain diagonal lines coin- 
title with I he length of Remigius* nave* the angles of the 
Thirteenth-century extension of the west front, the 
length of the transept,, a point somewhere outside 
St, Hugh's apse, and another point approximately in 
line with the fourteenth-century east window ! 

The interior of the nave at Lincoln is described as an 
archil rotund deformity or account of the wide spacing 
of the eastern columns, which constitutes a breach of 
14 ad quad ml u in pp rules. We may be content to admit 
that til* designer of this nave knew more about church 
building than about geometry. Working within the 
limits imposed by the height of the existing quire and 
transept + he gave his arches an exceptional "stride*'* and 
by this means secured .in effect of spaciousness and 
lightness which give* his work a very distinctive char¬ 
acter. Salisbury, we are told, is designed strictly M ad 
quadrature, lh iind this may perhaps account fur its ex¬ 
ceptional dullness. Westminster Abbey also 11 ad 
quadrat uni," but we are told that it ought to have had 
five aisles instead of three. 

Of Wells Cathedra] there is given a plan covered 
with diagonals which start from Jocelyn's west front, 
intersect some thirty feet outside each of Bishop 
Reginald's transepts, and meet again at various points 
w'hich coincide neither with the original thirteenth* 
eenturyeast end nor with the east wall of tile fourteen! h- 
ccntury presbytery, nor with that of the Lady Chapel* 
There ts also a 1 section showing how the proportions 
of the fourteenth-century lantern were foreseen by 
Bishop Reginald in the early thirteenth century, ami a 
photograph of the west front shows similar foresight on 
the part of Bishop Jocelyn, who Apparently knew what 
his successors wou ld do 200 years after his death. York 
.Minster is also tested by the author's method*, and it 
is pleasing lo observe the accuracy with which the thir- 
tcentfwzcntury transepts lit into the plan of the four¬ 
teenth -centurv nave and the fifteenth-century quire. 

Of large Continental churches the audior selects 
Notre Dame at Paris ulid Cologne Calhedral as his chief 
examples. The first of these churches conforms to his 
rules. Its west front, with its bold square outlines, has 
been generally admired as a masterpiece of design, but 
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the artistic effect of the rest qf the church hardly sterns 
to justify the use of the square as the basis of propor¬ 
tion. At Cologne the architect is said to have made ii 
geometric error in setting out his west front, and Mr. 
Lund gives a corrected design which is certainly more 
shapely than the very ugly one which has been carried 
out from the original fourteenth-century drawing. 

The man in (he street is apt to become bewildered by 
all he has been told about the architect® of the good old 
times. One professor proves that they were all pro¬ 
found mathematicians and mufettta of Pythagorean 
philosophy* another that they built all their churches 
crooked cither to correct or to enhance the effects of 
perspective, a third, like -Mrs. Prig, * 9 don't believe there 
were no rich persons/ 1 

There does not, however, seem to he much question 
that the book under review would have Ivecn better if 
the somewhat ill-natured criticism* of Mr. Nordhagen 1 * 
work had been omitted ; in the judgment of the re- 
vi ewer, the authorities of Thrortdhjem Cathedral, having 
derided to carry on its restoration, and having selected 
their architect to the best of their ability, would lie well 
advised to tmsi the man at the wheel to work out his 
own salvation* and so get on with the building instead 
of talking about it, since it is only through practical 
work that practical knowledge can be attained, 

CnxuLii* A_ Nicholson [F.], 

THE RENAISSANCE OF ROMAN ARCHITEC¬ 
TURE. By Sir Tft&mai Graham Jackson t Bart. t R.A. 

Part I — Italy. 1921 42J. mt. [Cambridge University 
Presi j 

Sir Thomas Jackson has added an iinput 1 am volume 
to his series of books dealing with the development of 
architecture in Europe/* and it is particularly fitting 
lhai one so deeply learned, su widely travelled, and with 
the experience of so long ami active a life, should make 
this valuable contribution to the architectural literature 
of the day. 

Our knowledge of she Renaissance period, rightly 
considered one of the most fascinating periods in the 
history of the mind, must always owe much to Mr. 
Anderson's booh ; hut of recent years Mr. Geoffrey 
Scott Vf analysis has stimulated a fresh and deeper 
interest in the subject, and it is therefore opportune 
that this blest full and detailed account should conic to 
throw still further light on a subject that must always 
make a deep appeal to architects* 

The effort to teach too much in too short a time is noe of 
the fairest criticisms of the present training of architects. 
This book is an admirable antidote to lk potted know* 

* Byziintirfr ami JtflBm rm$W- Arthirrctiinr. Leh. 2. votj, ■ fVu tkU 
Archsitrtiirr in Frtmt:*, Ifrrjhind. and Ilaiy, in 2 vuU. 

t Thr Ankiu*tur* 0/ H*w*mum r By Geoffrey Sous s, Lemdu n, 
1914. Constable* 
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Reviews 

AD QUADRATUM. A Study of tht Gwmtlrkal Bow 
a/ Ciairic and Mrdnrt iil Religious ArchiUrtme , mtft 
sptaai reference to their application in thr Restoration 
uf ike Cathedral of Nidaws (Tftrondhjrm), Xortcuy. 
By Fridrih M&c&dy Lund . [London ; BT. Batsfard ) 
This imposing book, published with sm accompany- 
mgalhurn of plaits by order of the Norwegian Govern- 
me til, (reals of the reconstruction of Thrandhjem 
Cathedral, a work entrusted in i86y to Christian 
Christie, and carried on by him till hi ft death in 1906, 
when OJaf Nordhigcn iv-is. appointed his successor. 

The cathedral in 18*19 was in a ruinous state, the 
octagonal building he the east end, the so-tailed 
chapter house: east of the north transept, (he lower part 
of the central tower, the outer walls of the nave and 
quire aisles,the walls of iht Romanesque transepts, and 
the base of the western screen front being ail that tl-- 
in aimed of ihe medieval work. With the exception of 
the transepts, ihe whole church had been rebuilt in 
fourteen lb-century style, and its architectural detail 
somewhat resembled that of the Angel quire at Lincoln 
Cathedra). The west from appears w have been a 
screen of niches not unlike the fronts of Lincoln and 
Wei In, and there were two western towers outside the 
line of ihe aisle walls, like Wells and Rouen. The arc¬ 
ades, clerestories. and vaulting had all disappeared. 
Christian Christie appears in have restored 1 he 1 diagonal 
eastern chapel, the soH^Jled chapter house, the quire, 
and the transepts, inking the work nf Lincoln as his 
guide. The nave restoration is not yet crumple wif, and 
is in the hands of Olaf Nordhagen. 

The author of ,-lrf Quadrafum criticises the work of 
Xnrdhugvn with some severing and claims to have dis¬ 
covered the geometric system on which the design of 
the fourteenth-cemury portions of the cathedral was 
3>ii*cd. Whether or not lit makes out bis case will be 
best judged by those w ho have read the biKik. 

HluBtraliouh arc govern of Olaf Xordhagen's design 
for the reconstmftim, and this shows considerable 
dignity and restraint, whether it is archeologicalJy cor¬ 
rect or not 11 may be quest io n cd whethe r strict archsen- 
logical accuracy j* in itself desirable in the ease of a 
restoration of this character. Ifsuccesgful, it will falsify 
ihe history oft he budding; if unsuccessful, it will falsify 
'm artistic character. 

Cockerell, Gwili, Yiollct le Due, and others have 
worked out Rosi crucian theories nf pro port inns, and 
Macody Lund's essay in this direction is rm novelty. 
He pins his faith to the angle given by the diagonal r>f y 
double square (6; 26'), whereas roost of ]iipre¬ 

decessors have sought perfection in the angle of a m 
equilateral triangle (5o ). 

JJis work is, however; full of inaccuracies. Many of 


the plans given arc rough diagrams incorrect in their 
details and dimensions. The geometrical figures with 
which 1 hey are covered scan in some cases “ cooked '* 
to fit hL theories, and, in spite of this, no intcllagibfc 
conclusion, is arrived at except the obvious fact tint* 
some buildings can be resolved into collections of cubes, 
and the other fad that the author wants to get Olaf 
Nordhagen turned out of his partition as architect to 
charge ofThromlhjcm Cathedral Furthermore, on the 
archaeological side, the author claims that Archbishop 
Fysieiu, who died in about the year a rqo, designed the 
full-hi own and bulbous Gut hie nave with its trace ried 
flying buttresses which ur find reconstructed on paper 
in the ponderous book under review, Fergusson, with 
more show of reason, says that Fystein built ihe Roman¬ 
esque transept, am 1 the analogy of Kirkwall, where the 
Norse builders went im building with Norman detail 
right into the fifteenth century, leads one to the con¬ 
clusion ill at Fcrgusson was in all probability right m 
his chronology upon this occasion. 

However, Macody Lund's, readers may he left, to de¬ 
cide bow far he proves his theory by covering the plans 
and elevations of well-known churches with e]alH>r;iie 
geometrical arrangements of circles, pentagons, reel- 
angles, and diagonals, and may derive cntcitaitunent 
from picture* which show what York Minster would 
look like if it were built of expanded metal sheeting. 

Sometimes the measurements of the building* iIhi*- 
trated coincide with the intersections of the geometric 
diagrams r sometime* they don't. In the latter case it is, 

■ if course, quite easy to write the building down as the 
work of an ignoramus. Blit it is nol easy in trace a very 
consistent system of coincidence even in those build- 
Engs which most nearly conform to die author 1 * 
theories; sometime* he is constrained to use as his unit 
id measurement the over-all dimension, sometimes the 
clear span, sometime* she cent re- to-cc litre measure¬ 
ment. Then he seems quite satisfied if hi> geometrical 
lines intersect at the top * ir at the bottom of a w i rsdow or 
a gable. Within such clastic conditions it is not impos¬ 
sible to obtain evidence of any desired system of pro¬ 
portion based either upon mystic numbers nr upon 
mystic angles. 

When, however, *he author claims that the system he 
has discovered gives " full guidance for the stability of 
the overwhelming and daring cathedral architecture of 
the middle ages,** one can only envy him hia assurance 
and ask how it is that the history of nearly every large 
medieval cathedral is a long story of patching and 
propping, enlarging and altering. 

These eriiirism? arc made by one who believes that 
the old builders did use numerical and geometrical 
methods of obtaining agreeable and consistent proper- 
lions to a very considerable extent, though not .is an 
infallible method of solving every architectural problem 
they had to tackle* 
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ptl ^ k h °d!te— hd(, of course, Mr. L'twin's 
~f 10 t!lc anti the desirabilttv of schema for a]’] 
tn\M„ 5 U f our town* ans | dtS f ° r *“ 

l he collection of American work is. of course imer- 
«i ting to aJf of us -the problems arc so vast, one mav 

oreaTY^' Sfl . &tu P cndous ' and they are carried out with 
g** 1 d «w>m™iofi a net skill, Those of you who have 
to Arnerio will know how interest^ i, is to £ 
:^7 f l0 . t# k * w,t J 1 thc gentlemen who arc amine 

u cir r r ‘ : '}° Dtiler thin S is d«v carry them out so 
i ! , f- F ' 1 ' v K ‘ rl >' mi ilrnv '- L . :l buildine is just getting 

<t ofthe ground you wiJ! hud after a ressuna* sti 
half-way up. There is little waiting for 
JrnLktim , Hul 4 !I1 S ^ carried out in wtraordiiSrilv 
3 , tl . mL ,‘ WaliSC . 1 flunk, all the material is prepared 
J2 : '* “?""?*««* the stonework arc alt rjk "o 

t b I- hcy r,e - m ° u t!u ' * iu ‘ lhc building "Oes. up 
■ ke lightning. Ail that interests us very much indeed 

much £v TV 1 ' f b — » **«*i uL verv 

one i n F I " eto *« the same thing 

!T r , England—in London, where we have small 

P >tretts ami a heavy climate such ;« we have 

cen expencncincr during ilie last three dues, high 

££2l£ t V, Surl 1[ i my judgment, arc altogether 

_,, ' ‘ f lu ' e T°ken with American architects 

r^omeofmy greatest fnends am American architects. 

1 Jm glad i- sav-and I have said to them. 11 Why do you 

1 | '^ nd tfjP rcp - ^* 1S ^ eei1 “ Because tic cannot 

help it, we me obliged to " They never sav "Because 
‘ a splendid thing to do,” although these high build- 
mg> in New \ ork are splendid things. Scvi Vork is 
practically a little island, and all the business has to be 
tarried on in a very small circumference, and everybody 

ti.ur!r \ VC Thcre “f t£ ' do business there, and 
J rc lh . c f' qre °bbged to go upwards, because they 
uinroi gu sideways. Fortunately, we can spread „oi 
u! here is no necessity. w far as I cap form an opinion, 
r ' 5 to spoil our towns and cities. These American 
fcnilcmen who have been over here consider London a 
charmtog mid delightful place Ho it is. Don’t spoil it p 
Men tl tlie most attractive commission cornea to vnu 
drui t « them spoil Lornkm. h h m,r greatest i, wtf - 
^ j U t k :l Swc f* and rft bghtfu1 place, full of amenities 
, ..V. 11 '* p^^ible to destroy i) you once begin to erect 
buildings on the American scale. Sometimes a big 

.‘if !S put i n f ronl ‘> f a la rgc °P«l space, and mav 

"f? 1 »«*** KK in Trafalgar 

■■ Tk !'- K1 'i‘ L t( ' ** rel> uilt before long, I think. 
That is a good open. Space," you mav eav ; ** go a* 
high as you bte. If ul w hot is then m become of the 

i!t ^ National GaJle ry, which is 
top- ightcii And .is for the Nelsrin Column, that 
ou d be only a sort of lamp-post, f This is a most sen- 
! . "F l and I hope you will have the pride of dti- 
'endup and the love of citizenship, and refuse? to spoil 
London by putting up these high buddings, I do not 

S+ 


think they are at all necessary, l used [he phrase 11 pride 
Jt tiLvenship and I was delighted to hear wha^Mr 
L nwm said about that. 1 think we all ought to have 
11 , I do not think wc have it enough. [ would like t.i 
bud it taught in public and element an schools, perhaps 
more than all m pubhcschools—the importance or even 
man who lives in a town or a village seeing that the 
amenities of the place m which he livt-s are not de- 

hnibV d !n '- 1 aw nau speaking of high 

hudrhngs in any way. And especiajiv w| an''f s , 

artists of all ranks -painters, sculptor*, and so on - 
w uuwer we are, we ought to see that the towns in 

nd di' " \ ; 7 n ” [ T ltc(l hy ( vcr - v " ftc|1 untdowing) 

mem£ f Muiuci pal corporations , I happen m be a 

’ L ! f °“ 01 lhe ™) wouhi do all Mm of things if 

SSvSl™ 4 ”r°‘ ^f U,ely t>r 1111 11 wiugly, hut because 
they have not Lhe wisdom, generally, to ask for advice 
where u .ttt be obtained, 

^ Mr. Unwin mentioned Washington. I bad the dc- 

watT (i £Dm p QY f Masbin S ton H iLh iIr -McKtm. w ho, 
wuh Mr. Burnluutn, designed the alterations and 

Sj w U K' C ' ll,CV ; ,fC k > ir S *>*n laves which will 
prevent \\ ashington b« ng spoiled. It i* wonderful 

fir ZTh I T ' S / ra t’ :ll,y "° ,nin S lo ^^binutun. 

nndr \ L Enfant * pbns were some of the finest 
_ ’ , ■ ^ 1 ""I* ahi ' otennonet! the length of the 

Umviri' 11 N f"l ^ °f ’ JrU ‘ ' hat 1 think Mr. 

i Elu ' main street there k ff V e mil** 

long. ! did not think it was so long. I hope we shall 
never come to anything of lhai sort. 

I did nor mean to say anything (his evening, hut Mr 
Lfiwin roused me when he spoke 0 f high buildings 
ami I was so delighted to find he was of the 
opinion its myself. ™ 

I woidd hke to bear u lines* to our gtcai thanks to the 
- mencans for sending over this most mtercslini! 

1 ami' ifrl'" ^ h * duCab ° naI ^ 

■ , and, if i hey asic us. I hope s«i me dav we shall -end 

i hem an cjihibition, Ijecsuse we arc doing some good 

■ mgs. Our buddings arc not great in fiei-ht ^hut 
they are very tong, some of them. 

1 JjSrJ"! 1 P*® a " r 1Mt hcart F of thanks to Mr 

sstsit" 1 * “ li 

Mr i )A\ IpGE : Before we separate, I am sure von 

■Won J-tt V Sb ? uld t ,' E P resa <™r thanks to 'Sir 
A MU ebb. the President of the Royal Acad ettiv, for 

presiding this evening. He is one uf the architects 
«ho, for many yean, has taken the keenest interest in 
own planning and civic design ; ft is essential to com¬ 
bi lie the two. 1 iim SUrL . you will wish t u uuirt with 
mm cv press mg lhanks to S,r Aston for showing in his 
■ lie speech how it is possible to combine the« & thing* 
for the productiott of the city beautiful, whether it be 
a large c , t y n r a small village, 

J he vote was accorded by acclamation. 
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ihc greatest interest,, but we do not pretend that ihevart 
architectural problems, and we recognise that their solu- 
lion must tike precedence of that particular aspect of 
tmvn planning with which we Lire primarily concerned. 
W hen once these general questions of distribution have 
liccn determined in connection with any new dry, or the 
development of an existing town, when cincr civic and 
commercial centres, the factory areas, and the residen¬ 
tial districts have been at located,, when the main means 
of transport have been settled, and the directions for 
new road communications have been laid dawn, when. 



Fie. £k—E yriTMaLt: fitr|i_DiKu. \w York: 
E, R. Graham* Chicago 


m ^ tairiniunity and their governors have made 
up iheir minds broadly what kind of town they want, or 
i i" c natureof the development for which an or¬ 
derly plan sought, at this stage ii does appear to me 
that the creation of a design w hich shall fulfil these re¬ 
quirements, and gi ve definite form to the vague aspira- 
iLons of the people, which 5ball satisfy the various needs 
vn their proper order and proportion, neglecting none of 
the utilities, but 50 disposing and grouping the various 
necessary parts in relation to the particular site, its hills 
or its valleys, that in the natural order there will grow 
up upon this plan a beautiful dt)\ satellite town, or sub¬ 


urb —this, T maintain, is an architectural problem, one 
of the greatest of such problems, calling for the fullest 
exercise nf that particular power of planning irs which 
the architect is trained throughout his life. It is the 
trained capacity for design. w hich should enable the 
architect to scire upon ll mass oi requirement* -md 
comfitioiUf h and Ivy the exercise of his. imagination 10 
*eleci the essentials, to subordinate the details, and to 
weave them all into an orderly ami beautiful whole 
This is difficult work; perhaps those who have experi¬ 
ence of it realise must fully how much there is vet ti► 
learn. Opportunities in this country have as vet come t e■ 
few. and not always to those best qualified to make t he 
111 11 ►st of them, Both a* architects and town planner!? 
tfirs opportunity of seeing the work of our colleagues 
from across the wa ter is welcome, bringing us assistance, 
and particularly inspiration, from the evidence which it 
gives of a gmwing conviction among the American 
people that if a budding is worth erecting at alUt is worth 
erecting as a beautiful building Thera has been too 
much tendency during the last century, when men were 
overmuch occupied with industrial and material deve¬ 
lopments, to regard beauty as a superfluous and cxpcri- 
sive luxury. I bis exhibition is a sign that in America, 
wdiere that preoccupation was necessarily greatest, 
there ls already an awakening; and It brings m new hope 
to we beauty hang regarded as a necessity of decent 
human life, as the natural and spontaneous expression 
of man's joy in his work. Those who believe that, as 
embodied in the orderly planning and disposition of 
towns, and in the grouping and architectural treatment 
oi itfr building*, locality, so tar from t*eing an expensive 
luxury, is the most economical smuce of human plea¬ 
sure, giving a daily mead of contentment and jen m the 
succeeding generation* of men. who year after year, and 
maybe century after century, must derive some inspire* 
titm and enjoyment as they pass 10 and fro, will be rate- 
tul to our American cedeigues for this encouragement. 

Chairman’s Speech 

Sir AS 1 (J>J \\ EBB, F.R.A.: I am surc h ladies and 
gentlemen, you will agree with me that we have had a 
must delightful* interesting and enlightening lecture 
mnn Mr. Raymond L iiwin on this very important 
and interesting question of American architecture. 

1 “ Fnivin, as you know, m himself a master in town 
planning, and luts carried out some of the most success¬ 
ful town plans which have yet been executed,and Ls abn 
niJlv aa w bo exercise* a beneficent influence 

un town-planning schemes generally. 1 suppose wc 
architects all agree that town planning is nwemirY, 
and that schemes are necessary, and you have 
10 liice the important fact that England does tint like 
schemes, and the Government do not like schemes - 
they think it U better to go on bit by bit as ^tension 
arisen It is therefore fur us, as far as we can. to edit- 
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It is sinking that xbe and]or is able to deal 
v,ixb sl> mam- men and so many buildings in such s 
thorough and adimistivc way. The coastmerion of 
Brunelleschi's dome* the work of Florentine artists 
abroad, the evolution of S. Peter's, the chapter nn the 
Decorative arts, each constitutes a detailed contribution 
in itself. Ye! there i* no sense of undue compression 
or obvious o miss inn. 

The historical setting and conditions of creation, 
without a knowledge of wltich no building cjii be ap¬ 
praised it its proper worth, are dealt with in a graphic 
and imaginative way. Methods of practice, the use of 
models, the system of construction of mighty domes, 
the technique of intarsia work, are described so in¬ 
terestingly that we are carried back into ihe very age 
itself; and the insistence on the structural origin of 
architectural forms, and the analysis of the eratts* link 
the past with the present and the future. 

The Italian Renaissance, like every other style, had 
its period of fresh and vigorous youth, its culmination, 
and its decline, and the author analysts with lucidity 
its origins, its development, and its decay. An admit* 
Libk chapter on die Revival of Learning introduces 
the Quattrocento beginning, when the new cult was 
first grafted on to the vernacular buildings of medie¬ 
valism, " the happy days when the new ait led a happy 
natural life, with no formulas to fetter design and check 
invention-" All Lovers of the Renaissance are attracted 
by the exquisite tombs of Rossdhim, Desidcrio, and 
Civitak, ff with their classic details used freely in ihe 
Gothic manner, 1 ' but we must not forget the limitation* 
u( the work of the sc ulptor architects, and few ages can 
hope to maintain so exquisite a standard of execution, 
and Sir Thomas himself has emphasised m similar point 
i n comm enti ng on t * reek architecture. 11 was i nevitub le 
that more cnnsdous theories of proportion, scale# and 
mass should auecced the chsrmiog, sometimes acci¬ 
dental, freedom of the early Quattrocento. We must 
hope that a *.loser historical study and a more Critical 
judgment have disclosed the pitfalls of Classicism, 
ihe exaggeration of the Yitruvian fetish, the cold dogmas 
of Pidljdiarugrh, the bigotry of the orders ; yet sberc js 
an extremity of freedom that is just as dangerous. 

The reader should peruse die chapter on Roman 
architecture that introduced ihe iir>! volume of this 
series, where vve are told that, property regarded. R«-nwn 
architecture stands in no need of apology. J For all 
practical purposes, apart from archeology, it is the only 
ancient *tvk with which the modern architect need 
trouble himself" And again : " It is with the architec¬ 
ture t *f Rome that we first begin to feel at home, localise 
in it wc find the seeds af all subsequent architectural 
growth, during the dark and middle age?, the Period 
of ihe Renaissance, and down even to our own day. 
i it true that the Renaissance nf Roman ardtilecture 

hied in many respects, hut in criticising it we cannot 


forget that it must form the basis of the modern outlook 
on design, just as Humanism 1ms influenced the whole 
trend of modem thought. 

Historically the honk covers the ground in a most 
comprehensive way. The description nf the Palazzo 
Medici-Riccardi may be died as a good example of the 
clear analysis of individual buildings that will be valu¬ 
able to the student. There is one interesting point in 
connection with this building that is nm mentioned here 
or in Anderson, Afl old engraving in F, 1- del Migli- 
orc's Firttizc fihistro&i shows the Medici palace as it 
was built by Michel I ozzo, with only one central dt«>r- 
wav, flanked by two large arvhes, and small symmetrical 
rats ges of Yvi ndov .5 above P very li be the H tro zzL A st tidy 
of the plan make* this arrangement clear. The addition* 
were made, and very cleverly made, after the Rictardi 
family purchased the Palazzo. 

A particularly interesting account is given of Michel- 
loz^o, who not only worked in his native Florence and 
jn Milan, but was responsible for the introduction of 
Renaissance architecture to Dalmatia. 

The fact that PenjEzi occupied a comparatively sin all 
space, and that Sanmiqheli is only mentioned, is charac¬ 
teristic uf the author, who prefers to search out men and 
place? that have been neglected, and thus till* ihe book 
with new light and informal on- 

Brain ame and S. Peter's occupy a full chapter, and 

the passage l>ft r ^ L> Cancelkria at Rome, and the ques¬ 
tion of it* ffuthorihjp, may be mentioned as showing 
that the book is closely in touch with the latest research. 
The detailed exposition of the evolution of S. Peter's is 
treated with a masterly thoroughness- Palladio is not 
neglected. 

It is the hardest thing in ihe world to strike the happy 
mean between the living freedom that belongs to an 
early phase of art and the pedantic formalism of its de¬ 
cline. The red artist will free himself from the restric¬ 
tions of rule and dogma, but the average designer, as 
out nineteenth-century cities witness to our cost, will 
degenerate into licence if he insists on t3ie right 10 
freedom without restraint. The vexed question is 
whether in this large and complex world of ours greater 
good will come from conscious design based on syste¬ 
matic training, with a basis of reasoned discipline, or not. 

Our age cannot boast the environment conducive to 
the production of great individual art as More nee of 
the Quattrocento could* and few would maintain That 
there is amongst such a galaxy of talent -is used to 
meet in Baecio d p Agnolo's workshop, or in the groves 
of the Mcdiecan academy. 

Sir 'Thomas Jackson, like ^ir Reginald Btomfidd 
from another point of view. is bent upon emphasising 
in his historical studies the particular doctrine that 
appeals to his vigorous and independent temperament. 

The introduction and the concluding summary, and 
frequent passage* throughout the hook, sound she 

B 7 
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trumpet caII io the parti sans of the two factions into 
which the author would have us divide all schools of 
architect oral thought, 

It ith ay he said that there are but two styles of archi¬ 
tecture, the Ikmd and the Free, ami we have to choose 
beiwccn them/’ There anc both Classic and Gothic 
pedants, 1 hut these two schools Gothic on the one 
hand, and what we call Palladianism on the other, are 
the extreme examples. Wc might even go further 
and say that much modern Gothic is tnorc Palladtan 
tluin Palladio, 

There seems some danger that the author, though 
himself a great traditionalist, may be misinterpreted by 
minds less capable of thinking for themselves. h fs 
much to he hoped that a wiser and deeper study may 
teach a future toleration to avoid the pitftlls that beset 
cither school of thought w hen pushed to extreme*, and 
assimilate the underlying principles that belong to 
owy epoch in the evolution of art—principles that have 
been so fitly stl birth in the scries or books of which 
this volume is but one. 

By acting on principles we can be saved from the 
deadening tetters of hard-and-fast rules and the in¬ 
decent extravagances of licence in design. But in ari p 
4n&in war, and* indeed, in the conduct of life, principles 
nrc easy, but their application is difficult, anil, being 
human, the weak' : brethren among us need some 
stricter giiidanue for our frailty on the way towards 
attainment. 

Mere the eternal problem u] the golden mean pre¬ 
sents itself how in avoid ihr rigid formalism of rhe 
Pa I Indian ride, yet steer clear of the dangerous cuJi of 
asy m mem cal pictu res que ness. 

But though architectural partisanship may lead those 
wirh academic tendencies to disagree with some of the 
conclusion* of the hook* nunc can full u> appreciate it 
as ,? classic contribution to schubrshsp* and especially 
for lhe iExistence on the structural origins of archi¬ 
tectural forms, 

I his artistic philosophy will probably cause a healthy 
nutter in the architectural camps, anil lead to searching 
qu cm io ns, ^ir 'I "homas, w i i h his wi dc sc h u hi rshi p and 
re curd of achievement, his grasp of the historical and 
structural l c vulut Uni uf our art, speaks with authority, 

1 lie book is fully illustrated .largely from drawings by 
Tile author, partly from her re no ami FniHa k and partly 
Ir^in photograph*. Many of the plates present new 
Subjects to us* or «'ld subjects from a different point of 
vacw Chmnologica! tables add materially to the book'* 
usefulness, 

Ihc Cambridge University I’ress has produced the 
volume in beautiful furni, such paper, prim, and hind- 
ing being rare in these days; and tlte announceotent that 
■* volume defiling with Rsnjissiiria' urdiiicrttirc 

in England may fie expected will he welcomed by all 
who know the writing of Sir Thomas Graham Jackson. 

j Hubert Wouthwcton 
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Correspondence 


UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION, 


4 Raymond BadtiirTgi, Grjv’f Ittn If.C. 
To the Editor, JoCILSAE R.J.B.A . 

Ste. -Mr. Perks wishes to seen re I he best interests uf 
the Institute as he secs them, and he differs in no ivjy 
in this respect from those whose work he is try r g in 
destroy. He will not help hh cause by withholding 
from the Unification and Registration Commit lev the 
credit for striving,, as they are striving, to extend and 
increase the authority and usefulness of the Institute 
and its reputation in the estimation of the public. He 
has followed the procedure through all its stages and 
is quite well aware that we have never considered the 
inclusion in the Institute of any hut qualified architects. 
b " Bringing all architects im - membership uf rhe 
RXB.A." means what it says. It refer* to real archi¬ 
tects and no others ; but, inasmuch as there is diversity 


H. 1 .SS ditu nv ueners ; mu, iriiismucn qs mere is diversity * 
Of attain the hi anti standing in those u horn it is proposed J 1 
to adopt, there will be various clasps uf members, and ( 


this is not a new principle. 

The thing that 1 take strong exception in in Mr. 

.1 * I I J- 1 9 ■ ■ « lljuli9> L a L . _ __ _ ■ _ _ _ I . I ■* 4 


Ttrliss' latest letter is the suggestion that the interests o! 
the Associates arc different in any wav from thnse of 
ihc rest uf the members. They art nut different, and 
it can only injure the Institute'if the impression gums 
ground that any difference exists. 

I he Institute is asked in receive none hut p m |ierI v 
qualified architects into membership. I have endea¬ 
voured to briny home to the provincial societies the 
need for recruiting their membership and for taking 
all steps to ascertain the qualifications ,.f the men in 
their districts ivnh a view to including them ultimately 
in die membership of the R.LBJV., but there tiuiv be a 
rude awakening in store lor those who profess’to he 
ami call themselves architect; without having imposed 
on themselves the restraint that is necessary to n pro-i 
fessional mail, and without having taken much trouble] 
to qualify themselves for a profession which is also anj 

ar ‘- Astnttm Keen [F,], 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION 
ANCIENT BUILDINGS, 

40 iyi 


OP 


To Mv Editor, Joi:h\al R.Ml.A,,— 

Seb^- The interesting signed review m your s* 
ot 13 November on the Annual Report of the Soci 


Ui&UiC 

f , Report of the Sockiy 

r the Frotectton ok Ancient Buildinn seemi ealcJ- 
lated n> draw 4 reply from that Society. Perhaps, how¬ 
ever, as the writer is hi man If * miKnlx,.'. .,r*t . l-_ ■ . 


t 

? 


ever, as the writer is himself a member of the Sockrv, it 
m\\ I meet the CfifiO if a fellow member urn lie allowed io / 
myke ii tew comment? on aomc of his cunduMons. 


i 


The tenets of the Society have been the cause cpf 


many a fight in the past, but here we have something 
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approaching—{hough J hesitate to call it—an attack of a 
new sort coming fnun n fresh and unexpected direction 
The writer would appear to have joined a kind of for¬ 
ward branch of the Society, to have outstripped it. and 
the hoofs of this advance guard are bespattering the 
main body with mud,if,indeed, Mr, Emsvth'ssubtle re¬ 
marks, tinkling with musical metaphors, can he de- 
scribed £i& such t 

'I’he Society for tlu- Protection of Ancient Buildings 
however,is not greatly concerned to repress its more ex¬ 
uberant members in their endeavour to “ go one better" 
than the Society, or to prove that its views can never 
I think it is indeed more probable that Mr, 
Forsytit’s own views on reparation of huildings have de¬ 
veloped since he became a member of [lie Society, and 
this change may account for the different perspective 
with which he views its activities. 

When ;i great building lust been scatTol Jed fur repairs 
it ia obvious that everything that can U done must he 
done while the scaffolding there ; otherwise either of 
two things follows, the building trill become neglected 
or it will lead to the need—which bceHtucs the exirava- 
L^nee- of rescaffolding at no dial wit date. Fro in the 
Society's point of view there is in the erection of cost Ev 
acalfoldlng an undeniable temptation to overdo the 
work of reparation, but this i* one of she many diffi¬ 
culties that have to be faced* and faced constantly* 

1 hiked, not infrequently it has become the Society^ 
duly to urge additional expense in scaffolding to avoid 
whist is sometimes done— namely, toerm one line of 
aealfbld poles and cist hole* in an undent wall for the 
inner ends nf the putd$gs + 

l % he Society has sit ways maintained that every case of 
repair must be judged on Us own merits. Mr, Forsyth 
himself declares that no two problems iri repair are 
alike, ”ahd yet from two cases,which he quotes* he pro- 
ee^k to generalise ami affects to find a change in the 
Society T * methods, which he culls "wholesale antici¬ 
pated repair/’ 01 these two eases one was carried out by 
the -Socles) , the other by the Office of Work:’, the Luter 
case being brought forward haring been 11 approved " 
m the Annual Report* The approving these operations 
of the Office of Works teems to consist of the follow- 
^piirk nr the repairs to RieviuU Abbey (p. 34) 1 
\ mtor* sluuiltl hesitate before condemning what may 
at hrst sight appear too drastic a treatment/ 1 This is. to 
“V the least, a somewhat guarded 4 * Approval,’ 1 

Mr, borsytbV strictures on or, at any rate* doubts 
concerning the methods of repair adopted by the Office 
**i Works may or may nut be justified* hut his fallacious 
1 of 1 ppariso 11 of ferro-cunerete w ith the u^c of iron rodn 
.mil cramps in stonework seems 10 show that he misap¬ 
prehends the qualities (if the former material* The 
merit acid mystery of ferro-concrete is that its combina¬ 
tion of steel and concrete forms one homogeneous 
material, not two, like iron and stone, which by the help 


of JiiOiiturc usually war against one another to the dis¬ 
integration of both. But even they, as Mr. Forsyth will 
vrefl remember, on the parapet of BIojthmR spire do 
sometimes appear to be incorruptible. 

I he prime (Linger of introducing ferro-concretc into 
ancient structures dues not arise from the corrosion of 
the metal, Inn from the expansion and contraction of the 
male rial due to changes of temperature, these being 
virtually equivalent l0 what takes place in metallic sted 
lit short lengths, or when deeply embedded in masonry 
and not liable to great changes of temperature, it mavbe 
reasonably safe to use fcrm-concrete in old buildings, 
Rut in long lengths or exposed situations u may lead to 
rupture and damage unless provision for its movement 
'* possible! and in old building* [his ia bv no mean* 
always I he case . 

Mr. Forsythe reference to Continent*! practice in 
dealmg with ancient structures Is interesting, not 
because the methods and practice in ibis country seem 
likdy to assume the drastic character which Com men- 
t.d restoration* too often take, hue because some of the 
more recent examples of repartition across the Channel 
appear to be even more restrained and conserve ivy 
than anything (fiat has Keen dune in our own country, 

I luji is, indeed, a welcome change and one that we 
fervently trust will develop. When we bear in mind 
the vast amount of rebuilding: and reinstatement to be 
iWto ancient structures ip The war area, we can hut 
liope that this changed influence may tend 10 check 
attempts at sheer reproduction of medieval work. 

F. W* Tkoup [jrj. 


HIGHER BUILDINGS FOR LONDON, 

To tie Barn, Journal » T ».v,- 

-Statements have appeared in the London 
to ^ Royal Institute of British 

Architects has mom men Jed that higher build ifitsa 
should he permitted in London. There it no foundation 
for these statement*, 

Uic matter ii under consideration, and the con¬ 
sidered opinion of the Council of the Royal Institute 
will be published m due course— I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant„ ' 

AftTIM'R Kmss [f ], 
f[*m. Stmiffiy R J.B.s L 


T 31921 * 

U* the kdtftiTt Joukxai* R.I.B*A, t — 

liiiAH -^ih, On 25 June List you published a strong 
letter of protest against the entirely unauthorised pub- 
licity method* adopted by the institute Building Act 
Committee, 

I have no information ils to whether this special com¬ 
mittee has ever been sanctioned or reappointed by our 
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present Council* but it appears that, authorised or un¬ 
authorised, the committee in question i* fostering J 
widespread publicity campaign before its kl interim Ff 
report has even been considered by the Coundt. 

A letter in this morning's Timex from the leader of 
the committee state? rhai " the scheme h ns now been 
ti-fr Fred by the Committer to the Council for consider a- 
tion.” 

Such high-handed and unconstitutional procedure is 
a direct challenge to the authority of our elected Council, 
It is an unheard of thing for any committee to publish 
broadcast its conclusions, whatever they may be, before 
they have even submitted their report; anti the Institute 
cannot allow itself to he stampeded by any campaign of 
publicity, in which, from ir* nature, constant mis¬ 
state men ts are mu Jc.“ Yours faithfully, 

\V. ft. Davidge [R]. 

PROPOSED TESTIMONIAL TO MIL H. G. 
TAYLER AND -MR. Q. NORTHOVER 

15 Ciwf^JTTKi Street, Bedford fltJfv, IT.C 

3 5 .Vor-fm^T tfjs 1 . 

To iht Editor , Journal R.tJLA.,— 

Sir, l suppose that, with the probable except ion of 
Mr, John Slater, I remember as much about she uld 
of the R.I.R.A. as any member of the Institute, 
and 1 have not forgotten in mention their worth when 
miking toy customary addresses on the Annual Report. 

L have read with much pleasure the well-deserved 
eulogiums passed upon Mr, TayTer and upon Air, 
Northover in The Joihnal of 24 September, 22 f)cto- 
be r t atid 1 he T zth i nst.* an d I beji eve l ha % 1 s ha 11 ha ve t he 
members of ihe Institute with mu in the suggestion I 
now make that we offer our two old friends some 
permanent testimonial to mark the esteem in which 
we hold them. 

1 now venture to .j^k the members of the Institute in 
contribute to such testimonials, and suggest that the 
subscription to each shall not exceed 10 s. from each 
member. The nature of the testimniisiih can he deter¬ 
mined when the sum is ascertained. It would facilitate 
die matter if the Chairman of each of the Standing 
Committees would bring the subject before hsa Com¬ 
mittee, and this suggestion might apply to the President 
of each of the Allied Societies. 

I shall be pleased to become the Treasurer of the 
fund, and to receive the subscriptions, which will be 
duly acknowledged ; and 1 propose that the list shall 
be dm cd on Saturday* at January u/ 22 .—I am, 
yours faithfully, 

Wm. Woodward ff\j + 


CONJOINT BOARD OF SCI ENTIFIG SOCIETIES 

Mt. IS E>. Stir Its- Worn! has W-cn te-AppuijUcd to represent 

ihe IftfctilUff rkfi the Cimjilitu IWrd fnr die year 1 f}iz. 


Architectural Education 

By Arthur J. Davis [F.], 

[£*f/Wti from <t paper read before ike Mane hater 
Stx'Uty of Airhiietti wW ^qi fiSWrJ 

HAVE known for Mime lime that I should have the 
honour of addressing you on the subject nf archi¬ 
tectural education, and I have therefore made n 
point of ascertaining rlur general feeling of the profession 
and the views of practising architects, professors at the 
schools, and of the student* themselves, as to the advan¬ 
tages and drawbacks of mir existing systems. 

It is not necessary tu remind you that (he old method 
of articles has died? natural death, and that the schools 
which now exist in London and our large provincial 
centres are giving the student a far more comprehensive 
and general knowledge than it was possible to attain 
under the pupilage system. 

Jn the period just referred to architecture was con¬ 
sidered mainlv From the professional standpoint, and, 
with few exceptions, die architect was looked upon :ss a 
business man and a constructional specialist, competent 
to tied wuh the numerous problems and difficulties f 
administration, construction, and organisation met with 
iri the course of his daily Functions. 

The power of planning and designing, as an artist, 
which we now recognise js being the most valuable 
quality, was in many vases considered of minor import¬ 
ance/ It was nnt sufficiently understood that these 
artistic qualities could be developed by .1 sound educa¬ 
tion without coming into conflict with ihe other prac¬ 
tical attributes, hut, on the contrary, would form Their 
must solid foundation. 

The night schools supplemented to a certain degree 
the knowledge an articled pupil would acquire, hut in 
time even these excellent institutions were considered 
insufficient, and eventually the architectural schools, as 
we now know them, came into being ami gradually re¬ 
placed the pupilage system altogether, 

However, I think the pendulum is nmv inclined to 
swing too far in the direction of theoretic A l training to 
the detriment of practical experience, hi all educa¬ 
tional establishments it is only natural that theory is 
preferred to practice, and the construction a J and pro¬ 
fessional side, although dealt with, is necessarily only 
considered from a school snindpuint. The syllabus of 
our principal schools takes the novice through the 
various stages of design, and teaches him Ini story, con¬ 
st ru ct son p an d m at hemati cs. H is trait u rig now d > ve rs a 
maximum period of five years, and, generally speaking, 
deals veiy adequately with most of the theoretical know¬ 
ledge a young architect can acquire. 

Indeed, [ venture tu say that a sound office training 
is in after lift the most valuable factor in an archi¬ 
tect^ career* and it k only when our system is m 


ip 
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arranged as to enable the students to become familiar 
uilh practical work, and simultaneously carry on their 
theoretical studies* th;ii we shall obtain the best results. 

It has been suggested that professional practice anti 
office administration might be taught in the schools* 
but when one remembers the hundred and one pro¬ 
blems which hire the architect in Jus constant dealings 
with clients, contractor*, legal matters, correspondence, 
I tio nor think it is possible to include this in aay 
curriculum. 

In my opinion, one of the fundamental weaknesses 
of our present school training is that, in order to pay 
their way and produce a satisfactory yearly balance- 
sheet* the schools are obliged tl> ubarge the student* 
comparatively heavy fee* and to accept* fur financial 
reasons, young men who have no special ability and 
who will never become architects of any standing- It 
Es common, knowledge that the profession is over¬ 
crowded* and vet we see that increasing numbers of 
students arc entering the schools, although it is well 
known that a large proportion have neither the vocation 
nor the necessary qualifications to make successful 
careers. 

Although the Curriculum in the schools has been 
extended from three to five years, and the subjects 
tang hi have been considered with great care and dis¬ 
crimination. these art so numerous and cover such a 
wide field that the period allot red to study is insufficient 1 
especially if it is taken into consideration that a larger 
proportion of the student *a time during the last two 
years is presumed in be spent in an architect's office. 
I lie haste with which a man is rushed through the many 
fields of instruction savours somewhat of cramming, 
and although nowadays the fashion is to speed up, yet 
I think that he should be given opportunities to extend 
his studies over a far longer period should he consider 
it desirable. 

The tiiivful work done by the schools has been recog¬ 
nised by the Royal Institute of British Architects* which 
bestows the Lille of IP Associate " on students of recog¬ 
nised schools* who have completed their fifth year, 
provided they pas* an examination in professional 
practice. 

However* if it is agreed that my remarks are in a 
measure justified, it will, m> doubt, be asked : Can 
these conditions he improved ? How are the difficulties 
to he overcome j And in w hat way can these objections 
l>c met ? 

Under the first heading we find young men possess¬ 
ing insufficient natural ability admitted into the schools 
for financial rouaiM, and the exclusion of potential stu¬ 
dents of merit who are unable xo bear the high cost of 
training. 

Under the second, that insufficient opportunities are 
afforded to students of acquiring professors id know¬ 
ledge during their period of training, with the conse¬ 


quent divorce of theoretical ami practical instruction ; 
iilsn that the time allowed by the schools for the cover¬ 
ing of the very large field of study is insufficient. 

With regard to the first objection, | suggest that it 
would be policy to make the schools practically mile- 
pendent of students 1 fees. This advantage can only be 
auaJned by the granting of subsidies, cither from the 
S c ate nr from oc £ er sou rccs. 

It may, at first glance, sound a difficult problem to 
soke, but I would point out that this system has been in 
operation on the Continent; for a considerable number 
of years, where all the higher schools are supported by 
the Stale, who pay the professor* 1 salaries, for the up¬ 
keep of the special buildings libraries, museums, etc., 
together with their technical equipment, 

Many people who have a knowledge of establish¬ 
ment controlled by the State will be inclined to object 
to this policy on the score that it necessarily involves 
interference and numerous visits from officials who may 
possibly prove a hindrance to the smooth working of 
the system, and may oppose or delay innovations with 
which they are not in sympathy. 1 know- tliat in this 
country at present these feara are well founded, but 1 
must point out that this kind of supervision is not really 
a necessary adjunct to State aid. For instance, in 
France, although ihc nation foots the bill* it appoints a 
Minister of Fine Arts, a man of wide views, and broad 
sympathies in control the w ork of technical schools and 
similar institutions. 

At the Ecolc tks Bcaui-Am it has been found neces¬ 
sary by experience to ensure that before any student is 
allowed iq belong to the school he should have passed y 
very severe te*t p tile purpose of which is to divide the 
sheep from the goat*. From the start the undesirable 
student is eliminated. If he were admitted) be would 
only fall out during the hitler years of trainings after 
having occupied valuable space and wasted his own 
anil his professor/s time. 

At present [ fear that all our architectural school* 
shelter too many of ibis type of man, who is accepted 
for the financial support he brings, and I am Informed 
that already professors are being assailed by demand* 
from such of these mediocre students who have finished 
their training and find ihemsdvcs unable to obtain 
work. In time these men become some thing of a danger 
it* the profession—’for many of them, failing to obtain 
work in architects' offices, drift into acting os draughts¬ 
men for firms of specialists, who arc thus enabled to 
produce inferior designs which compete with work 
whtcli should l>c entrusted to a capable architect. I am 
quite aware that the examination system h not ideal for 
ascertaining the knowledge of all candidates, and that it 
has the disadvantage of sometimes eliminating aspirant* 
of real merit who do not possess the knack of passing 
these tests, but At present no bctler method seems to 
have been arrived at. In any case, it is surely safer to 
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rest a man's knowledge by examination rather than by a 
reference to his banking account. 

1 ■will now try to answer my second objection, which 
had reference in the insufficient opportunities for the 
student to obtain practical experience, and the lack of 
time allowed for the vast number of subjects for him to 
master* 

Jn my opinion ir h a mistake to divide the different 
slaves of education in t he schools into a term of vears. 
We hear of first, second and third year students, which 
means that the knowledge acquired during the various 
terms is spread over a definite period, involving the con¬ 
stant attendance of the student. 1 suggest that the cur¬ 
riculum should be extended over a much longer period, 
and arranged in terms of advancement rather than of 
years. All student, after they have attained a certain 
proficiency and parsed preliminary scats, should be 
allowed and encouraged to work in offices, travel, or to 
acquire architectural knowledge by other than school 
methods. It should be possible for them to work for an 
architect and only enter fur school competitions when 
they have time at their disposal, and no penalty should 
he attached to this procedure. The authorities would 
define the minimum amount of school work to he pro¬ 
duced each year. 

It may be safely stated that in every office iherc are 
busy ami slack times, and during the hitter rhe perma¬ 
nent office staff can adequately cope with the work. 
When there is extra pressure, it would he greatly to the 
architect's advantage could he call upon the schools to 
provide him with help for competitions or any special 
joH with which his usual staff are unable to deal. Work 
of this nature should be paid for by the day or the hour, 
and the student would rims be enabled at least partially 
to cam his living, while at the same time pursuing his 
st li dies. 

In England there may be objection*, although 1 do 
nm think there is any insuperable difficulty lit adopting 
the fortgoing suggestions. They have been In practice 
for generations in France, where some students take 
four years tu complete the course, and others as many 

*“■ There it h recognised that the man who takes 
longer over his training is nm necessarily a backward 
student, and that no school, however efficient, can im¬ 
part it]] the knowledge required in architecture. It is 
also appreciated that intensive culture in the end rarely 
produces the best results. It is believed that a student 
should be encouraged to organise his own life, and so 
lone* as lie produce* * sufficient quantity of work to 
justify his retention in the schools, he is in every way 
permitted to develop on hLs own lines, 

YORK AM) EAST YORKSHIRE 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Mr. Alan E. Mnnby r M.A.Camab* has been unanL 
uums]v elected president of the York and East York¬ 
shire Architectural Society. 
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THE BUILDING RESEARCH BOARD. 

A special meeting of the Science Standing Committee 
was held at the Experimental Station of the Building 
Research Board on 24 November, A full inspection of 
the premises was undertaken, including the stores, test¬ 
ing bouse, laboratories* balance rmim p and furnace 
room. Mr. Weller, the director of the Board, and hte 
staff explained, with demonstrations,, the scope and ex¬ 
tent of the research work undertaken at the station anil 
in various parts of I he country. On the motion of Mr. 
1 L W. Barrows, seconded by Mr* Frauds Hooper, j 
cordial vote of thanks was passed to Mr, Weller anil his 
staff for the reception which had been accorded the 
committee, 

CIVIC EDUCATION LEAGUE 
The Civic Education League is organising a visit 
to Paris, from ±7 December 1921 to 10 January 1922, 
for the purpose of giving those interested in sociology, 
regional survey, industrial conditions, local government 
and 1 he civic arts an opportunity of studying these sub¬ 
jects under conditions of a character different from our 
own. The programme will Inc hide visits in parliament¬ 
ary institutions, local government and educational 
cent res p places of historical and regional interest, art gal¬ 
leries ami churches. Visits will also be made to outly¬ 
ing districts of Paris. Particulars as to the ec*t p etc., of 
the lour may l>c obtained from Miss Margaret Tatton p 
65, B tig rave Road, S.\V,t, 

REFORM OF THE LONDON BUILDING ACTS. 

The Council of the Institute have received an interim 
report from the London Building Acts Committee, and 
referred it to the Art. Practice, Science, and Town- 
Planning Committees for consideration and report. 

THE STAFF FOR R.E, SERVICE, 

The Council of the Institute have directed that a 
letter should be sent to the War Office protesting against 
the unsatisfactory -status of architect members of the 
Staff fur R.E r Services. 

GOVERNMENT ARCHITECTS JN INDIA. 
r leuer fmm the Institute has been directed to the 
India Office pointing out the cfFed of recent legislation 
on the status and prospects of Government architects, 
find urging that, in the interests of the efficiency of the 
scnL’c, steps should be taken to guarantee a greater 
security of tenure fur these affinals, 

the SMOKE ABATEMENT EXHIBITION, 1922. 

Mr. Ernest Newton, H A., has been appointed to 
represent the Institute on the Council of the Smoke 
Abatement Exhibition for 1932. 

RETIRED FELLOWSHIP. 

Mr. Waller Pott [f \] hya been transferred to the dm 
of Retired Fellows. 
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State-aided Housing 
Schemes 

AnAVPOSMl ScUZAEEi I QeesTlCLN OF AflCSUTECTs r F £15 : 

Dm-1 -wias at Special Cenbhal JVIiot^sS November tyit. 

Thf Prviidfnl , Afr. PW ^dfffAwr, jq ^ Ctajjr 

f nr PRES I DEN I : J call upon Mr. Ad* head Do move n 
rnotioEi. | may say I Jo not propone to apn^k in the? debate, but 
if from my knowledge E can supplement anything, j fihall be at 
your wrvict. 

Professor ADS HEAD [F r ] : Mr. Picridem ,i™J qeniEefnm, 
—In_mvnncc chnc resolutions, I think it u the wbh of the 

mretmy thin I ahnuld wove, m Lhe ftf^i place, the first *ectifm + 
rhmjorr [ will commence by ftmdini! the fim vevEinn and 
“>'irts= T ^ fciat 1 ptOfKMe the following motion :— 

" That while re-affirming the chjeasona to Memoranda 
Nos . 51 |D) and 53, which led to the resolution ctf 4 Julv 
i*nt, thi* meeting recoqufcei the bona-fide* of the Minis’- 
lr > in putting forward Memoranda No*. 51 (1)} .md 55 
Linder the imprraswn that the R. LB A had agreed thereto/' 

1 n*k you Brat to vote Upon that section. In doing », I should 
Idee m add one or two word*. having been one member of 
thm Committee which wu* entteemed in drawing Up fhtve im- 
famutate Memoranda. \ feel ihar, having Mid lb.it, I need EO 
explain my position in brine here now after been .1 

party c.> such Memoranda, r jlie whole cirrtirmtan«4 of the 
TirKOimEifiTta beiween the Miftiitry and the Tltfxillite were of a 
\^rv esCeptlOBlI dinner, I Wii one of Thus* w ho were put otl 
the t ommittee pmciicoQy when the whole work hud been done. 

I attended all the meeting that I was a^krd to attend ,* T-hcv 
were only two P And at thore ffiKtings it wqa upparent thm for 
the rinc or iwoof us who were new member* it was quire im- 
pOMihlc EO dig into the Very- foundation* O t Ehe Mc-inonindum J 
one could only attempt Eo improve it in one or two points, Mid 
leave I he rest to the future- Unfortunately, the future Inti 
proved very diyappoinfutg. The essential btufft of Th-uE Ijihe 
M emomndum were that .in entirely new method, outside all 
inuliuon and expcrirtite, had been introduced in the eharHtng 
* m ter*, the method of charging uceonling to type. And though 
the (.{immitlH felt at the lime great hesitancy as Eo bv. it 
WEJlild bj received, if appeared to the Committee ihiU at was, 
Under the Cirojum lurces. □ mmublf, though possibly a 
Pfllher picturesque method- However. ^rrjlrr cuminJmitiim — 
h>r which wt should be thankful -ha* shown us that the method 
w.i.jt one which Was impfiiCticwlilr. And 1 dunk Jl ha* been the 
ueiiL'rul Fedittg liiat the system wa* wrung from The beginning. 
The PQMU3J1 which the rrcaadettc hails tried Very hard- and, 1 
think, \ crysucre** fully—to retrieve p, to reopen negottai tons. 
AEifI lifter 4 long interview, at which J was piescnt, we found 
tJuiE lhe-.r ncjTu tiatinrK could auk be rrepenrd bv prartioalJy 
whirewadiiiiu the action of The Mimicry in tiEuing that the 
Memoranda had been approved by this Institute. And the only 
way we can fmenubly do that is Eo ^tale that the Mini*try did 
iE under ihe impression that it hmd received nor eometll l^ ausc 
iE had received the aSwnl of Use Council. U wc do ifiat, the 
lerni-i pmctiCaDy ire that ihcj wall reopen negeniaEkms. And I 
think I halt h sll tour AS far 4% We have pp\* 

It V ASHLEY [F] becondcd the rnntinn, 

Mr. J GL N F rON |/'.] : 1 know tilth- llioui the master, buE 
it '-eems to me ihaE the anion of the ±vub-Committeewaa per- 
lecfly rida'culma^ ; thi-y misccuiceiveJ the intention of ihe My 
of *relurecu alloutfher. I should like ID know Lvho selected 
these Hentlemen l who they \vm r nnd w hat were Ihe Irumietiana 
which uerr Hum, acrordin^ 10 die minute?. They have mis¬ 


represented entirely the intention of any architect - thev have 
let us down. [ ohjrct to attempting to whitewanh them. I^ct 
.■stand to Wtr |TUfi* p and settle ii in a proper manner. We ««k for 
a ndaculous amount ; ycHi cjm ml- it is a miserable unount, 
2 i |>er cen|. j it df>es not pay for ckfk» P litne. I w^ant to know 
the nanae?i of thewe who represented US h and whac Were their 
instructions when they were asked to meet the Mmktry. 

The PRESIDENT ^ There n evidently a misunderatAndihg 

on the P-irr of the last spcjiker. 't he expression iJ wMtetmh- 
itlg ft nut referable to our Committee. There was u Ni i stake on 
™ P“ r * «f our [nsEituie. I’he whirew^hing vras applicable td 
the i to v err men t a actitm. and 1 Mm Eure Do think thclme 
adopretl by the last speaker U mt in :U:rardance with the f*c<*. 

f ^! r ' f*}~ ^ ■ ^ iat ^ nDt ™swrer my quesrlnn. Sir ; 

1 aaked for The names of the Cummince. and whin were the 
inttrueriotii thlt wcre ipv«n to theni. Ibid they a free band, to 
du what they hk*d ? They niust surely have luid definite 
TmrrucEkm*. ■ 

I he PRES | DENT ; ITit aeE pOn taken Ws9t that the Cum - 
rruEtee m UUt^lion negotiated „ and referred ihe piaEtef back lo 
Ihe CouiiclI oner nr fwiofi ; it wws a question of ro and fro from 
the Council 10 the Ministry. 

Mr. GUNTON : And that doe# not answer me. 1 want Eo 
know the ruintH Of the CotiUtvilCee. jnd tn know the in* true Tout# 
given to Eheni. 

The PRESIDENT : ITtere Jh not ihe slighlcsf dl^cub* in 
supplying the informal ion required. 

Mr, fd S rON : Thunk you, 1 have juHl had the riftmrt 
supplied in me bv a myinber. Had they Ififtlructions, or wctj 
they told rhey could do what they liked ? 

I he PRESIDEN V : I will ask the Secretary EO answ er that, 

Ihe SECRETARY (Mr. MdcAlriUtr) ; ^tlie Council cm - 
powered fhrAc representatives, to qo to ihe MinUtri and 
negotjare q draft agreement, imd bring it luck lo 1 hw Council. 

Mr. Gl NTON l Did ihcv do thar ? 

The SECRETARY t They did. 

Mr. (-L >1 CON l And the general bodv Lureepted it } 

The -SECRETARY : The genend body rejected jc r 

Mr, j H. KEXNARD (f’.] ; 1 riae 10 oppose ihe first reso- 
dition, because U Ufltll Eu me that, as Professor Adi head ad¬ 
mitted* it in nothing more or Jm diun an jttrempl lo tvhjfevuuh 
ellher ibe Mining of Hcdiii or Ehe Council of this In-RttEiitr. 
On 4 July The Secretary dialed thm the Miniio^ bad tuen 
informed that the Council had approved, and ikai the mauer 
hail now to receive The Sanction Of she general bodv L But ihv 
fiictv appear to h* that the letter which was w ritten bv the fkflr- 
tiirv to the MinUtry ni Health read us follows r—" 1 endo&c 
herewith ampyof ihe dnifT f.>r General Housing Memorandum 
Nu. 11 which Mr. Jarnc* S, Gihion submitted in the Royal 
ImlrtuEe Council after hiH bTmfenmce rtt the MEnktry of 1 hrafih. 

S Otm directed to inform you that tu\ Council have a a r red 10 
Accept this. Mcmona ndt i ri L, and Ehat in due courst 1 it will he hlsIs— 
nutted to our Cicneral Hndj 1 for inchlftblt in uui publiblied 
Wc jn place of the ndvdngScale," l du not imv that thev did 
it knowing that thm body eould approve of it, but it Is rewsonahje 
fnr them to FLippose that Ehe only jh>U 1 I which vou reMrved wav 
that u£ the quHtlbll of indteSiVn in the Scale- that jh to sav, 
being printed m ihe Soilc w=u reserved. POE ihe quenion. of 
submission to the general bmly ait all. If thobe ta^t word5 had 
been left out, that letter would have been □ far strongei docu- 
nirnt. I find also I hut the deputation which wmi down m the 
wlifiiiitry" of Heal eh to dnift thtwtf two documL-nta waj stated to 
be ihe work of the Practice Committee, hut it scents [hat onJv 
three members uf the Proirice Sfoni tfc n fl Committee were ap- 
poirbtcd on it. Out nf the eight niimes, three are members of the 
Prsjctic® Sttndin# Comrnittre; (he rest sppeur to havr H«n 
addetl. 1 checked them before I came. !h) ihe Pr.eflte Com- 
nuttee conduct these negotiations, or the genetu) IxxJv of the 
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[miilUlf f If She question referred lo the Practice Cominittee, 
surely other men than lho« who went dawn could Mr been 
found ? The whole thing hu been too badly muddled , and it is 
now too late to itlttnpt so wkiicwanh anybody, ur to admow- 
[cdjfr the documen E* at ill. ^ Icmkn of tin it I nsritute «ipro^d 
their opinion* Very dearly on 4 July in saying thu; they would 
have noshing to do with them, and I am for standing for ihu E, 
The proper thing b to break off negotiation* altogether lent 
fight out a t»t ease. It i> *n te»y matter EO fight a trsl case with 
any Council in a ^dighifonvitrd way, It can be infimaied ro 
the member in question ; he can be told it U a. friendly case, 
S T ti doubt ihe Council will go to the Ministry, nn 6 , if rinresHry. 
to the Court of Appeal. Then we khull get a decision which is 
hifwfing, I am out for throwing the whole three resolunions ikii 
ire to be proposed to-night to the winds, and then fler mi with 
a test ttee. It h Ehe proper thing to do, 1 have compiled par¬ 
ticular* which show ihar sis architect*—and they are only a few 
cases of differences in !£dle which hare come to hand—sis 
architects who have had among them 56+ abandoned hmew», 
■qrtttd to lose £6,815 on the difference between theMf two scales , 
and that is too much money to give up, even tu wbkewiiah the 
Council of this Enstirute. 

The PRESIDENT : I ag»in pomt out there hip never been 
anv Mjj^cStioiL of whlteH^shiin the Council of thin InmiluEe. 

Mr, ASHLEY : f rise w[jh great diffidence, as I hate never 
spoken at a public meeting of ihe Instil ute before; but. as j 
member of the Council, 1 should like to draw iticiubu to n 
lerwr which appeared in 7 V Build**, I believe, from the last 
speaker. Jt staled 1 ,J it is common knowledge (hit the Ministry 
of Health, in consultation with ihe Pnicticc Committee of the 
R. t. BA,, evolved All the documents and Memoranda 51 i D j and 
52 w-hiefi were issued by the Minwtry nf Health to IxKal Autho¬ 
rities." Sir, I think, &S 3 member of the Practice Committee, 
it ought to be dearly under* EOtfd by thia meeting that up to I be 
time that rht»r .Memoranda were issued the Practice Com¬ 
mittee of this Institute lud no knowledge wbltvtr of either of 
these Memoranda, and ihuc the inform* lion contained in this 
letter is entirely ml lidding. 

Mr T T. ALWYN LLOYD [ F r ] t At one who turned up a e 

the Insr meeting and expressed himcdf rather strongly. On I he 
same lines AS Mr. KcrmJtfd, L fed we arc rather in danger now 
of wasting Valuable rime ill reed ruination and ingoing over old 
ground. | would like IO appeal to those of my fricnJi who dis¬ 
agree with the line I propose to take on thU matter <0 p4*y thin 
first pari of the resolution which Ha* been moved hv Professor 
Avhhedd, for this reason., Wc know the Ministry are nut for all 
they can get, jihI they have overdone that method very much 
indeed. But I am satisfied that the Mcmomuk were published 
by them in good faith- 1 think the nmiuke was our nmukr ; if 
anybody tu to be b|limed, it should be OUT representative* h 
seems Io nic ihui by adopting this resolution we do nut weaken 
our pos ii tun in 1 he least, i f we admit the MininEn d id it in good 
fiaith, we are no farther front OUf god than if we acted as our 
friend suggests, I think ibis method i* more likely to reach the 
desired goal, and I therefore say We should at any fate pas* ihi& 
fim resolution. which does noE semi lo he harmful TO our cause, 
and then get til the mate important biumcs*„ which is tq decide 
the fee* which We intend to pmi for, ( Ir Vote/’) 

Thr PRESIDENT : If you wi>h to divide. I :i*k )mi to Ice 
me flay one word TPOTt, The WOtd i# whitewash bn-efi used, 

a vert" good word m the English language, hill in thi* ctinnec- 
Urtn it is i pJly h because h has cut a wrong glow nf colour met 
the proceeding*. Rut f want you Eo undcnsland that in what E 
Wan! Eo do> in your interest Here. I do no! want to whitrwush 
anybody or anything. The people who are Eo blftntte ere the 
Council, of the InUtllUEe, and they c±m take Ehe blame fnr an 
unfortunate thing. But w hen there has been a mistake ynu hnve 
to do vrliif you can to recover it. Both the train % are off the 
rail*, and until they *fc put right you cannot proceed with the 
locomotion. WhliT Professor Adshead has put before you is, as 
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far as f can see, (he simplest way of getting the result we waut^. 
which is pot to " get our awn I tack 'ini '-crap with the Umrfn- 
meni, bui TO get what wt deserve as arrhuect*. 

Mr. 6 UNT 0 N : J sec no ubjccfififi to ihe rc^oluriun, and I 
agree with Mr. Lloyd, The thing is oAer, and we must now du 
the best we cun. 

^fr- KENNAED 1 t m\ lorry w tremble twice on one 
question, hut ii seerm 10 me But even lie fore the meeting of 
4 Juh—members Vuac probably all read the account nf that 
meeting—w hen nut deputation ™t to the Mint*fry of Health 
the Ministry prmrttcwUy pldied n phttof qe their heads and c,irj : 
M You W ill either have tm lake this nt you will gel nothing." [ 
thtllk Mr. Gibson told us th-i e at ihe 4th of July meeting, and 
it is not a dignifosd thing to do to dimb down, ft ii tetter to 
dirht it out and get a legal decision w hich we can fi(amj on ; it 
will he quicbef and more easily done. Do m\ mind. At present 
the Ministry art playing nil com of int c r p lC ftlo na on 1 > 51 m 
an endeavour to minimis the fees in every wav. Aa regartl^ [he 
Mffiinw in my Let lev to The BuiUr r, which a^cmJ on 
bViday last, it wtts made perfectly dear ai the h*c meeling that 
the Practice pommixrec were respond bit for thm! documrUT, or 
1 hat iinpreviion WO* gi i-en : and one Would certainly CRpeCt the 
Practice Committee of this Institute ta b^ responsible for such 
q document. I accept foTt reapwuibihty for everything which u 
in that letter. 

Mr MAURICE E. WEBB IT.] : 1 Stand Up in g white sheet 
at a member of ihe Council. I understand that the Council ha\"t 
made a mistake I am lint prepared lu Admit that straight awuy^ 
but I di> hope tlist in vocing oh this question everybody in this 
room w ill realise thnr housing is a ludopl need, and that thi^ 
question h ua been going On tor two yertrt and become* a biib 
noxious. The profession ought TO do the best it can for homing, 
I W AS fl member of the CuUHcLl h and w e deputed ihe Cummiltec 
to «r ihe MinLNtry, and we Agreed tn abide by that decision, and 
Ehat k what the Institute is heiny aflked Eu du to-ni/lhc. llie 
Council represenpi ^n Ili^titUEc nf rji,cr four ttouMttd men, and 
it mu*t appHimt somebodj to settle the ihing It is hound W 
result in hardship lo so me and not m others, but 1 think in all 
this que*rtun of houiinn w t nught to consider that fete «re noi 
the first thing Wt have o> rtmertlbcr ib#t housing is a nation a! 
need nnd architect? must pay ihcir share. \ only axk you when 
you vote on this question to remember that the quettibsi nf fees 
is not the first thing to consider. I know there have been hard- 
but the Committee appointed did, m far u* I kwnw, do 
(heir belt to minimise those hardship* and to get ihe l>esl fees 
they could. As far as l know, they hate done so, 'I’hc Ministrt" 
of Health s^y: “ \Ve will not negotiate with you any more unlra« 
you agree ti> apjioirLl three men who hate power to icttfe ihe 
thing/" Surely the Institute can dn this; we can %%op ^lw\rt of 
fighting in the Cout^ which would E%e more cmliv jnd would 
cause more hardihip a.11 thrmiigh Khc ptoferlinn, find ro rneu 
wfifi cannot afford to pay soHcnora* and hamsters’ lee*. I think 
ti i& far better Eo settle it now, and in gfi in the ,Miniitry & of 
Ueallh and get something definite which will not lead to'de¬ 
putes in the Court* 

Mr, J, C [f,u'^flfrrsJe| : I do nol qviilc agree w ith 

the liist aprtfcer, ft Kcemii to me, ai an ordinary member of ihe 
Institute, that whether the Council, irdivkldr colleetnvly* 
a elm it they foive made a miiEake. the foct is ihat they have, and 
it i* ju.it as well lo recognise th2t foct and to endeavour to make 
die I sett of it. I rise to support the resolution which iw hren 
mnted by Rroleisor Adahcad I think II h the hem w 0 v out of 
the difficulty r Tbe difficulty is, tri Mjt n c extent, ol our making; 
we may have |>ecn unw ise in the delegates W horn wc appointed. 
)Vc do not know nil the d return tine**, md mj we ought not eo 
J udge them unfairly, We considet they did not <fo wa well for us 
H* Iheyahi-Kuld h*ve done, I think we should vuijport cordially 
Part r of the TCKilutinn, 

Mr. CL N IX>N : Tq appoint ihrtc strong mvn H and give 
them dchnite instruction h and syr llul they CArry ihmi out, « 
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Inc way of getting OUT of iht present impv uc Otherwise The 
Ministry will rmt mct-t Us -IE nil. I think she mose dipl&d 
course h to settle up. 1 >? not let the thing on. We have hud 
no dtfbme reports from the men who went w lo ihe im press ion* 
they received of the fflert I he y rtlel. ts it lively that we shall: be 
irtilnl in the &ainc Way tint summer if we climb down now ? 
Would it be a fair and open discuss km with the Ministry, mf far 
t» you know , sir r 

Professor ADSHHAI? ; I OTtlfd tike m ray this, because J 
know tamcEhini’ of the way in which we were rcceivud To my 
mind it was in an absolutely fair way, an d it wus not at all what 
was stated h\ one of the ipeakera—nimdy, ihatwc pre-sen ted j 
cas? and ihfli wc had to accept ■whst they ofeml us or go borne. 

Mr BURGESS : It iran!l lo me that the important thirty W£ 
have to Consider to-night is the question of the men w-e arc 
(ToiHfc to appoint to ntgemau- far Its, and ihe method in which 
they will be appointed ; and if this first part of rhe resolution 
wilt ihMit iw 10 ^ back to negotiations. I take it that on the 
Other resolutions we shall have an opportunity of framing The 
machinery by which the negotiation* will be conducted. Tint 
ii wh*t we want to omccomteon. in that »sc J do not set any 
panicul-ir harm in ibis firat resolution. 

J |Tic PRESIDENT ; Docs anybody else wish to speak ha ihe 
mOlkm ? If nor. I wtII pur it+ 

The first resniutiem wa% pul, when there toted in its favour 
24 : against 2. 

Th £ resolution was carried. 

Professor ADS HEAD : ] now put the second section of die 
resolution : — 

"Thai the Ministry Of Health be requested lo amend 
the term’- of the Memoranda in question/ 1 
Tlui ii the question which naturally follows, from the hf*t. 

Mr. ASH LEY; I hiirpfemirttn iecc^inglhRi,Alr,P^doit. 
Mr, KENNARD ; AYith regard lo I ha t resolution. I would 
like iq he perfectly dear on one point, and that is that the 
Ministry of I feuJib r^nrdi both those documents a.* an occtini- 
pli^htd fact, although we do nut. And if you *\*k ihem lo amend 
n document which thej regard h* an Accomplished fact, are not 
you in darker of acknowledging that document vOumelf ? I 
have had a lawyer’s opinion on this point, and he considers that 
you are. In ihar easy, i f you pass dial rcaotulion, you are putting 
your heacU into the lion’s mouth. 

A MEMBER ; Have not we repudiated that D 51 in the 
Other resolution 1 

I'tofcssor ADS! IE A D ; Wc rea-filtto uur object ions to this 
Memorandum, and I do uni think we acknowledge nur accept¬ 
ance of it byumpty iUilendmH unrthin^ We can,of courw , t-ikc 
any document and amend i|. We do not acknowledge it as 
having been prevjouslu approved. 

The PRESIDENT": The ullitudc of 'he Mimntry, jl* eu> 
plained to me by professor Ad-bend, is this ; fcl We arc always 
ready to treat any hard case sud i \ idii.il Ly on its own mtrili \ We 
are albo willing to hear pyrnpitbflt real IN any ennipLiinE you moke 
^v toa Memorandum sem forward by this; Ministry. therefore, 
sf vou regard it to thal extent as« Memorandum, we have iOTOe- 
tlnnj^ to kU Upon ' 'Iluit iii the poji3t r 

Mr. KEX NARD : TIicei you do propose to acknowledge 
dii* document, although The general body of this Fn^titulf Frpu- 
dialed it on 4 ju]v l It thal so } 

l‘he PRESIDENT r To the very mndihed cirietu which 
ll^wlution No, 1 luLrnitk, certainty. 

Mr, KENNARD ; Cfttl we Use any other ward instead uf 
1 amend P!1 ? Cuuld w^ have some word which did tvtf commit 
UH r Nly Icyjal edviw iclls me thh ^ aclcnowledgiOfi the docu¬ 
ment. It meems ii is very important ruM to it^enac ihroe two 
doyumenti. Once w e rceogmu then\ \ know enough of the 
Ministry of Health To know- perfectly well that ynu will be up 
Hjjain&i & Mon? wall, 

Mr PERCY TUBUS [F.] ■ Mijtht l that, in ^‘iew of 

ihc faci that it is obvious that tbU Memonusdum D 51 will 


mftkt tonKidemble hardship u|>f>ia e number of architecis who 
hflve already lEiichat^ed theif duty and prepared ihctc plann an.d 
iptcifiatjoEji Under the originaE Memorandum, the Min isl ry bt 
fltktd to cancel their unfair Memorandum D 51 and ho nr mrably 
le^tird ihcar Msnnrandum 51, ^vhich has already died a v^ty' 
much reduced scale of fees, much bdow the Royal InstiftJte'A 
sca-le ii Euid down for ike general guidance of arehitects } 

Mr. BURGESS : I do not agree with PirofcsMr Adi head’s 
remark that BcKoluiidn No. 2 more or less follows from No. 1.. 
I think they have acknowledged the boftj fidrsflf the MfnBiry iti 
putting forward Memorandum Y> yi It dors not nMHirily 
fallow that we should acknowled« c ihe Metnontufum. In fact. 
w c have repudiated it, arid I do m>[ see how We enn ask Them to 
modify n thing which We have repudiated. As far as wt are con- 
centra, ii (lots not exist. 1 upree with Mr. Kcnnird th-it to 
acknowledge it would very much weaken ouf position. We 
should nuke a siirong point of askiog ibo Mmiitry of Health to 
cancel thiq ^nd t«Jprn negotiation 1 * right from thr start, And 
have a clear field. T do not face ihc reason for ihit MiaTkoriiTidTjm T 
Under Mernomnduin js udittrctfi accept the cu&lgfiwy two- 
thirds. r rhis may have been hijjh, considering what the work 
was, hul surely ic is only a question of modifying thm fraetion ; 
you i^an call it half, or anything we am ?tgroe to : It would be 
much simpler- —C" Thai would be amending/ >— Ido not think 
m, btaiM Memorandum 51 is A ihing which involves many 
Olhtr things. You have to decide w hat 11 a separate dcsipii. and 
On. The solid tor 'e point of siew is ihm it make# jtdiftkull 
for the vimpU-mindcil ittgouatot to xee the tcbults At once J 
whereas if ir is a que«tion of half oe iwo-thirda, tic ea.n work it 
out emily and w-bjir a *cbemc will let him in fm. 1 >«y we 
should ;isk Ehe Ministry of Health to cancel thas. 

The PRESIDENT : I seem to be olways speaking;, whereas 
I did not intend to intetxtne. But 1 mu*t clear up o« misunder¬ 
stand in^. Tht reoxftii we ask for ansendinent i« because amend¬ 
ment it wkftt we Wiint. We Wttlt improvemeEtt on that, It 
not mufler if il is improved out of all knowledge ; in [hul vuse T 
so much the better for us. But h< amend ” is ihc right word to 
use in approaching the Government on t ht kubjeei, 

Mr. FI. W CL-BITT [A-l : ITiaic i* oeic feature we nuiy 
Have lost iighi of, and that' is ihat thi^ Meittorandum bring* 
m A new method of arriving at fees, and Ehut is the price per 
type of house or houses. I feel ihat js a ver* dangerous prece¬ 
dent, and my utroEig objection 10 iha* Memorandum w»a largely 
bused on imi view. I sgtee with previous speaker! rhat we 
thmild. be tittviij^hvned in uur negotiation* if we did not pEt'-^ 
rhe second piLrt of the rc?mlution. We shaiuld lie better olF. 
having gracefully jikaDwied^d the goodwill of the Ministiy, 
in *piteof die fact dsat it was the mult of u mbiludeT*landing* 
md ^0 on, by thy Council. I thtnk we have gone ** far us we 
need lo go in OOUTt«y or faimers. afid 1 think it wilt be turner if 
we withdraw the second part of the resolution. I think if we 
once admit ihe existence: of this Memorandum it will Ik taken 
as thy basis of 1EI uur negotmffottf, and that the price per ij*pe 
will be the thing which must be flmcodrd, becauta 1 think w-e 
should feel it ii rtn imp4Haib[e basis to discus « alt. U I ihall 
\*e in order in moving Lin iimendineut^ 1 prOfio^e that this second 
paragraph of ihe rr>oludon be omitted. 

The PRESIDENT; That mean? you will -min against ihe 
cwolufion ? 

Mr Cl HI 1 T Vw. 

Mr. KENNARD r I would like to projH*sean nnicndment Eo 
that second resdlutiun, W hich it that the wording be * 1 That the 
Mmisury of Health l» requested m withdmw' ihe termi of the 
Memorandum in quodon/* ( M They will not do Ehar. 1 ^ 

The PRESIDENT : 1 can only explain that you have to fight 
with certain weapons, and il ihe buttlc-nc w ill not do you musr 
one something Hie. Do Yoti wish to move that ? 

Mr.T* GEOrFRY LUCAS [F.j : May We haw the Term* of 
the third port of the resolution read, fed 10 see how far it bear* 
upon thU ? 
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The PRESIDENT : Certainty. Will you »td No, 3, Mr, 

Adshrad ? 

Professor ADSHEAD rend the resolution : ■ 

** J. llwi three members be appointed with full powers 
Id agree With the Ministry upon a *Cik for abandoned 
work within limits, prescribed by the Practice Standing 
Committer in cKjitguftaikm with interested architects,'* 

Mr. KENNAHD: Is ihb second resolution reshy ticee*- 

sary ? [t awitis to me We have gone hack to ihe subject with the 
Ministry in Resolution i. and \ do not sec the necessity of No, z 
St alb rise whole thing is contained in Xu. 3* unless it in 
1 bought to be necessary as 4 mutter of form to pus-, this, res*Lo¬ 
tion before the Mi Bin tty will deal with us at all. But surely iht) 
will deal with tit after gating No. i n and if we have done 
enough to gel back cm friendly irriTW with I he .Ministry in 
PM&snS Sit. I , why hare No, - ; You can now pass straight to 
Resolution j. 

f fc raf. .\DSHEAb ; I did not think there would be tliiOis- 
ston on No. i, but the point of it is to enable negotiations to be 
opened Again, in get power*from ihk body, w that the Institute 
cun approach the Ministry. There hat been no ofbdal approach 
since the last negotiation*. and u stems the neural way to do it 
by this resolution. I admit fhut the acnml word 4 ' amend " fc 
would appear to thii body AS in itome way a rtcoifnition, at any 
rare, that an oriihiul Memorandum which we approved of 
existed ; but> ns the President add. it uppeared to us who drew 
up this resolution to be the only Word w e could use properly to 
satisfy the Ministry, and we hope it will satisfy us. Yqu will 
realise Irom No, 3 cb.it we are vcr 1 -. well safeguarded, and in 
Mich d way that Wc have no intern son whaterer of m&khig it 
merely an amendment of a few words in a clause or two ; the 
incention is r os I said, to strike at the Very roots of ihe principle 
upon which rhe Memorandum was drawn up. The intention h 
ihai we should amend it right out of recognition, pcraofutllv, 
t should like to *ee it pa through , but L do nor feel it is the verv 
strongcst point in what we are bringing forward ; it is nut one 
of the mwt nm-Jjmental of the resolution* we hare. Wt Want 
from rhi* body some sort of authority 10 reopen negotiations, 

A MEMBER : Would it do to Sfly that the Ministry be re¬ 
quested to reopen neirotilltiofti f 

Mr r ASHLEY : 'flitst resolution* were agreed to and ap¬ 
proved by -1 very 1 representative body of the housing architects 
nod lbs Practice Committee, at A very lull meet mg, and after 
about three hours of dinciusion. Unless theft in n very vital 
objection Hu the- rctoluttoru I think it should be put as r<wd, 

Mr, TUBBS [Fj - fan we say '* re-dratt instead of 
** amend " ? 

The PRESl DENT : My view on the subject of the word 
" amend r ' is that ji it one of die mail Useful word* in rhe 
English laftguager 1 hare seen a thing to amended that you 
would noi recognbe it. I think it will be un erenujugciiuent to 
tr-drafl. and L hope it will lead to 4 tobstnuted Memorandum. 
Have you anythinf> to say to Us. Major Rurnrt ? 

Major N. BAHNES, Ni l 1 . [F.} : \ do nol know if I am fully 
[Moiesd of ihe exact position- I HU in this negnsiaTiUn Un the 

S uesikm Of fee* at ihe commencement ; hut I mlher think I 
topped nut of it after Memorandum 4 was issued. J do not 
knriv, that T have had anything Todn with ncgoEiatiqm which led 
Up to Memoranda 1 Dj and 5*, Bur, 4- far as l underhand 
the position, Memorandum 4 was put out when ihe housing 
scheme* Were in full swing, and we thought everything wan 
gdrns forward In 4 go«d finish. But Memoranda 51 and 5a 
came out when irw u* decided to cut down the housing schemes. 
I gather that j* rhe position. On this particular point here, I do 
not Think this resolution No. 1 is very rital either wav. As fur 
ai I see ir. What has happened h.is been that the Ministry, I 
ihiiik, in good faith, has put out thi* 51 and 52, and they want, 
S lake it, to shield Thrmrelves from imputation* of bud faith, 
And we have relieved them of that. And, while that is so. there 
anil remain* the question of welding ivhar We are going to sgfee 
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upun ; and lhai got to tie dune by something which is 
either a new Memorandum or an amended Memorandum : 
I do not Think il matters eery' much w hat iDU Call it. Our ft- 
perience in the House I* lhal things iruiy be amended our of 
recognition, I do not ihtnk rhii majlution matters very much ; 
the third resolution i* ihe important one. I do ran t hink; that h\ 
parsing No. 2 this mcetinfi doc^ commit itself in an> sense. All 
we do here i* that first war recognise there was no bad t'auh 01 
issuing Memoranda which have tvren iisutd, 4iu! We recognise 
thill the Minmry Ktas power to ametid. ] do noi think lhat Iw, 
asking the Ministry lo amend tile Meira^rarab Wc are dning any 
harm' «ful 1 do not think the meeting will lie prejudicing itvcb 
ill any Way by passing thtH resolution. 

1( LUCAS : hbflll I lie in order in Wlggesting that it reads * 
1 That die Mtniatry uf Health be m^iitsted to amend and te- 
drafe the irmiR of the cng-.igemtnt of architceu in cemruettion 
vvuh rwiusinp scheme^, in conjunction with accredited member- 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects “ ? It seem* to nie lhat 
This second rrtolunun la of sm^rl-inoc as showing we wish to 
open up fresh negotiations With the Minbtn on this milter: and 
I thuik it is important that the MiniMry 'houltE cumuli whh 
archiTcct* engaged on housing schema 5 and thn*e archifeol^ 
should have + ac thrir fingerV tful, certain figuir* to rhnw the 
Mitiisiry the tremcuumi-, Idsi that these Alvaiidoned schl-fr^e ,, ^ 
mean 10 tithitccU. \otl have walk in your heIllc fiitming on, 
perhaps, a couple Or three year* ; and at the end yv-u git a 
miserable pltTuElce d not enough 10 pav your draughtsmen "p 
expenses. And surely the ctrur. if there hi* Ijhis ime, hui heoi 
Thai ihe various urchuccC*, or representative* nf the InviMute 
vvno have had the* matter :i\ hand, hare not Tiikccl the trouble 
to work out a hypothetical scheme, to show what ihe Inv* 14 rn 
any paruculiir cue. I therefore suggest [hat the resolution 
might trad a-. I have drafted it, and the Minkin 1 be Asked to 
Consult w-ilfi accredited repreieut,nlsvr< of (he Institute, mid 
that these representatives should be armed with defmhr figurei 
to put before the Ministry to show ihcm ihe wnrliinu of their 
VfltSOui veal cs of fe*u. 

1 he PRESIDES 1 1 Do you suggest lhat ^ a subkfituiton of 
No- % ? 

Mr. LUCAS 1 Only No. 2. 

Fhc PRESl DEN F ; May w e hear the text ? 

Mr. LI LAS : ,h 1 hut the Ministry of 3 lew 3 th be requested 
lo an.end and re-draft the iettHHof the engagement of archncrn 
m connection with housing 5 chrmis t in cnnjunciuHi with at- 
credifed represent rive* of the Royal institute " 

The f'RHSllJENl j Ik>p Atiyhoily second rhfli ? 

\lr. PERILS I second lhat. |[ j$ rather wider thoii [he 
original resolution, in which vou funk bwck upon souvething 
which is very un;u>T in noe nf The rarLier Males 1 do tiOt know 
whether Prqimif Ad^hi-ad hits any objectirm to 1 hi-*-. 

Piof^ir AD^f 1 JLA 13 I have no objccikm m it 

Mr. 1 ERKS ; J like^is because it opcit, up about 

rarlLcr, Irmuranda r J here ate tome tbmgs very unfuir in earlier 
Memcrantt** tome things which hu^r just come to ini kno^v^ 
ledge, 

Mr, A^HLE^ : I Think Necnnd molution s* rnliteb 
covered by the r^oblion which Mr. Lucas hus iusS -uyujmt^i 

M^r BARNES How wilt ii rtftet twoIuiI/o N^Tffl 
amcndmeriT IH Iidnpted ' 

fhc PRESIDIN' | : In my opinion, it po*chei slightly on 

it + our ikm rvo hurrti. 

: You would proceed with No, 1 J 

The PRESIDENT ; If it i» Milled hero. ( en*ihfv 

Protetisor ADS HEAD : ir i! i, the frolic t ,f ,hc tfener.il 
body, I accept if, 

Ihe PRESJI JhNl : | wotild point out. genfc]ctncn r that that 
can wly l»e rdaled to the hat, No, i, ,[ l1r path ved, bv a 
“5 10 ^ I pui rhe amended motion in the 

M r, L L B 11 I 1 ou hiW c not put It fta A sub4TflTPH ve resolution, 
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! he PREilDEK I : It is mn iltcrnl fttfilurioii, bui I 
p«t ]l ** H subaomiiv* fruition. 

TTicre Ifj in fa tout, none 

j^fessuf ADSIIEAD : It iipp^o to me now jfoai, a? the 
Pm idem hut md w there may n L -d mt .ih eration in the 
ihitd rfftolutiaij, ] will first rcaj it itt it ji ; " Tbit For thin pur- 

^ Full powers to apree 

wilh the Mtnutrv upon a for ahsjidorwd Work wjihin the 

Eimxcs prevjfitied by (hr Practi^ StatidinR Committee, in con- 
uilterwn with interop! iichiteas and n^m mattcri marred 
(o in the vtcnnd resolution ,b !i appeared m ^ there were one 
or two othfcf points which He wiahrd to raise. One wua iht 
qSHSdnn of imtUing rapenaei ; Another wsa n clearer definL 
tLon of the meaning of (he ttUrd Hb scheme," And the mine of 
rhe amendment is that it does give its * further opportunev 
Of opening up these question** whidl f although telareil to 
abandoned «hoth» p are re luted m the question oF fees. So it 
would hwre lO read pjrncthinff like (his : » TTiit For this pur* 
po* c i W member W appointed with full powers to ugree with 
ife Ministry upon a scale For abandoned work wiihin the 
limits prcflcrdicd by the Practice Stamlinu Cummittre ,s —1 -un 
reading H'httt we proposed. but there is some Al (oration needed 
with powers to agree with the Mtnjstr. upon * $ 4 wic Fur 
abandoned work anti ocher mitten," 

Mr PLIUv!> r Leave that Out. Say agree to a scale with ihr 
Ministry', 

Professor ADSHCM) J But the whole point is a fCale For 
.ibaiidostcd work, 

llte PRESIDENT i I make a suggestion: thnr throe 

members be appointed with FulJ pQUcra io agree with the Mini** 
try upon these points, s+ 

Mr. ASH LEV ^ This is purring in + and ji with regard to 
work we are carrying chi i . 

Hie PltEhlDEN I : But this meeting ha* pur fr in bt pas*- 
me ihe nihct-, 

LSHLEY l | do not think the meeting realises that. 

Fhe PRESIDENT : Wc cannot go bqck <m that. 

PfOfe-snr ADSHEAD f 1 do not think, Mr. Ashley, We need 
re4d il in thal hard light. It gave m an opening in die second 
resolution, and widened the bash of negobabon, and iF ^tu pul 
th * L'huirrnan auftgats, it wfll be alt right. I would there- 
rote pul it in ihlfl way : LJ TTinl for this purpose three members 
be appointed with full power? tu agree with the Ministry Lipdu 
a *i.-.de For abandoned Work wirhin the limits prescribed by the 
I rjctise Hlanding Committee in caruiilunion niih inierested 
lirchiTcrt! und upon referred |o m iht second rrsitlu- 

non/' 

Mr, PERKS : I think that i ml 1 ud^ everything, 
s * mfeisitif ADSiitL^D : In putting it in thai fbnm, 1 would 
like to point out that th? Committee who drew up these rrso~ 
lutiniift drafted this one with the infenipun of wrurinq fn the 
nM * t pnciictl nnd in the infest possible manner the ideas nf the 
general lady of arehilccti in ivgird tn these terms. They felt 
ihnt if WAi placing loo much responsibility on one AfocHilikT to 
J?™ one delegate again ; and whihr they thought it wise lo 
hmu the iL-puuifinn, in (hree. m order to gut quicker to ifoe 
pennt ji me saanc Time they fell tlffv Would like to limit the 
JK>Wers of those three, arid h them go farwanl with plenary 
power* tsniy from time to time Front (.foe PniCtIVC iVmiiTntTee. 

at Ae meeting that (he Practice Committee 
‘.h-LrijJd be in full sewHmon 1 histriattcr while ncpitiatioru were 
gnmg on F iind that (he Practice Committee should go into (he 
fiialttr much more Fully rlun befot?, and possibly dmw up 
^hich would meet every variety of droumaianct, ltruing 
iMch one, in order to find out exactly how iht Elcw sctile uciuEd 
meet the drift cent ctmbngeiicirt, Wc realise that even then 
tneie limy lie 0(1 isTnndtng dfeumslances in which it may be 
iH-EEei to rtfi'r the mutter direct Lo the Jtl-siittilC |nr conA[dera- 
n<m -vitli (he Ministry- in particular Rnr we did warn, as 

a at As we could, to l/rt K working sctle . 


I** : Wfll fcrrtcNrtJj- WG „J th.. ? 

Mr. ASHLEY : I .cronJ ir. Sir. 

. JL°. 1 XT P- NT ; B '^ ore we vole, I would like to wk whitt 

Will be the P«ttiOri of ll.«« rnerahcf* if we «onot a Cr ee f 

PmfeSMir ADSHEAD : 1 he ide:i was that I her .Ac oertttin 
powers, «nd (f ihey cannot B ct diem ihraueh. the) will have m 
come baeYfof funher rnstrunion,. They have jiowcr <o a«ree 

: By Whom will thev he nppomied ? 

, P^raEsmENI': You have niiiedvery important point. 
U is ahtolulcly ewenual, m my mind, thn ihc i^nerat hodv 
should appoint them. I «o the Jenjith of rtcommeridinc them 
to do » tn-meht. It 1* IKK of the fninte»i 4.001! for them to „v 
they come liom the Practice Comminet. 

, jJJ** KENNARD: TTie question i$ whether it wudd he 
better for ihi* mcvrim- to lell the Ministry w)ut th<v wunr in 
thcT ? y °f 1ss» an,! whether they can gs.ec it or tior. Why 
"Witfc r Why not say what wc want ? 

V? r ‘ Kduattd, huvina made funher * 0 ^ 1100 , w ith regard 
tn the moved an amendment. 

4 WiI[ second that? 

A MEMBER I will secrmi! that, 

. ^ 1n >' t he Secretary to mud a letter uhhh 

“^TraKlDEvP r / ^ °" ,fc * * u4cc| * 

I^c I Hh-MDEN 1 ; Certamly. I mov sav a very Jantc 
number of letters htivy been received, and If' the course of 
events full! been what wethpupht, these letters vvould have been 
put into trie hands of our delegate. 

The SECRETARY read the letter. 

I he PRESIDENT : Since the amendment was moved, I 
have telieeted On the matter, and I have decided that it is mv 
duty to rule it out of t.tder. for it cannot propetlv be said to bi 
included in the nonce_con«i,iii B this mectim*, and it would not 
be fmr to the ijrarnl body of Architects for u. to settle terms ;it 
this meet mg. 

Mr. Bl RfjtSS : Speak mi> to the original motion, I think 
the most important thing m No 3 resolution is the appointment 
of these three members. I think they ought to be appointed 
after the meeting between the Practice Committee and the 
yteretted architects. Ihe interested architects should be noli, 
fied by means of 0 public advertisement or other means, and a 
definite date for consultation with the Practice Committee ap- 
pomted, and at that meeting these members should he ap¬ 
pointed. 1 hen the men who have Stood to lose money will have 
bail a good chance lo show w hat they do stand to bsy. Until 
that a th rushed out, it dp«« not seem that envliodv h» wifi. 
g” 1 appbirn three men and give them a definite 

A ME.SIBiR ; Some of us have corny from the counirv to 
this meeting at some mronvenience, lieeausc we thought it‘was 
□ Spectil meeting to dispose uf this subject, end 1 think ir would 
be tl pity to put« off again, ft seems a pity to go on discussing 
this etemnt problem uU the tune, and if w r could appoint ihtee 
dele«jitf.f to-mght, we should fwi we hail dtine valuable work 
and that we need not wottv about it further for a few months! 

Mafot BARNES ; What I mulcfatund this resolution will ,in 
If II » passed, ts this. It Will 'put it into the hunds of the 
men re Commuter to decide the limits within which llicse 
three delegates may settle. You sat lo the Practice Standing 
l-ommiltve, lou raw consult with the interested urchi- 

. ; That is the nest thing, After the) have done that, they 

must hx the limits I take it they will fix a maximum tnd a 
miniamm ; thatw.il give the three delegates pljv within thore 
limits. Within Which they have power to Settle. It does no more 
than that and no less Therefore ins not vital, J think, that the 
threa delegate should I* appointed fn. night ; that does not 
follow naturally On tht* resolu'mn, If we decide three shall he 
appointed, whether they are Appointed to-night or On *ume 
liter occasion IS not rntcr al. \ATint is material i n rhi* is. (hue 
we say that we have confidence in the Practice Standing tom- 
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mitree. alier hiving consul wd with interested architect*, to fix 
certain limits. Before they do thin, wc :hrtll have •selected Ehree 
men we have confidence in its negotiators* who will makf 

the beat of it withtn thow limits^ After what w<- have done in 
ihe (bit and secniui rtwltition*, this h oitiMmttlital, and the 
actual appointment need mil follow while we tire di^iming it, 
Pfufesor ADS I LEAD : 1 uoutd explain that it hit's been the 
common practice of the Institute w refer all their ™ 3 « of 
vh*ln:e< to the Practice Standing Committee : it ra that Com- 
mjilee which ii at home with J.LI the seiLea, wnd ii btft been their 
articular province to deal with them. For chat ftft$00 The 
ractice L'ammittee wa^. ronddrred la be the proper body 
Mt-„ KENNARD : L still contend that the Practice Com¬ 
mittee dis-ctaim responsibility and " We did not nrjgotialE 
l hen; ditto mrfit*/'" it is elw rhist the Institute hi^tf made one 
deviation from whuf fYpfhraor Adahead duims is the practice. 
Therefore there can be tio hardship at' it as dime n train, wild if I he 
inren^ted ttrehitecta settle this Pwttlnatty, 1 [on %ery little 
idierrsied, hut I know many men who ate interested tn the 
extent of thotmuad* n\ pauni*- l therefore fe -3 this j* a point 
which should ndt rtSl with rhe Practice Standing Cpttniittee. 
but with the intere Jed itrchireeti, 

A MEMBER : I second that, Sir 

' 3 Lie PRESIDENT : The case of the irate rented architects 
will , I think. he much *rrongcr if they do nut fight for their 
ow n hand, but if ihey allow she Practice Standing Committee 
to join them. 

A MEMBER : There is a paint in the urijrinal resolution 
which I thhik. IS rather dangrroua., and tlvil ti t 3 ie question of 
full power - I# the Committee* l think it i* imnecessitry and 
iimdi'irJibLf 1 think I am correct tn Hying that the Surveyor-. ‘ 
1 nstitute did not give their Committee full powers, bul referred 
ihe mailer to the ^nml body. 3 am agnimt she Amendment 
and againaE she original resolution, 

Mr, CUBH r * I on the iseneral quwtion H beoau^r we 
Eire wandering a tong way from where w* sorted. Ma>or Barries 
*aid t h4E we should appoint delegate* W be directed by ihe 
Practice Committee to settle a ^lc for abandoned wort If 
you had passed resolution* 2 arid 3 ^ they were on ihe paper 
that would be, bur you have altered the whole thin*; by pausing 
So. ±. Members, may wish lo do it. bul S think many have done 
ir without revising r perhup3 r what they ha^e done, No* r -3 and 
3 are linked together, and they have ojiened the whole queatram 
Professor Adahead hits tried Id make No, 3 follow No. 2 by 
TaditnK on a piece at the end, which I do tint think is a sjood 
piece of Litentry construction, because it i* nmhigUCWP. 3 f we 
ci So, 3 if supplement io No. these three member* will 
vc power to \ury the eond itisrt* of the cuR»Rtmmf of archi¬ 
tects ; ihev will have ihe power to do almo*! anything, and I do 
not think that tru our intention, If we are jjOfllg to pisi it in 
ihe form which Professor Adshead read out, ihM three metn- 
kr* will ha^e jKWVcr to alter the conditions and fix she Mailt, 
and vTiry Lhe en^fitnnmt of trcfuiecti in any way they like, as 
lunjj the PraclJce Committee ha* HOI amifol I ‘mt\ afraid 1 
b.ive tAi-i-d more [rouble, but flint i» whal will happen - 

Mr. ANHELL: We have the words M within limit! " ; 
Miicly w c hiwr lafefmHd^l ounelvos > 

I'hv PKHSIDKNT ; V« ( I think >t>u have, 

Mr. KENNARD : I am sorry to trouble it>U ngJin. bul rny 
amendJment refers only to abandoned work, nut IO any Other 
question* which may or may nor, he reopened. 
iliL- PRESIDENT . Yw. that i, understood. 

A!r. PERKS : Bow tiboiji the mher pwrt r You must have 
three men of greater |iowcn than that. In fhe Pnctke Imn- 
mitrte yotl hsvo a defiiiilc lommittte of mm to deal with. Bui 
if you have a refilled* who arc interested, frnm A\ over ihe 
country, you must ulvortne for ihern. You cmnoi get these 
men toother, or rnen who know anything akut it, at another 
meeting, I ihink the Practice Committee ought to deal wf 1 h it. 
I do not Lnraw that I hey are anxiotn ti> do so. The Praclice 
C J ominiitGr before hud nothing to do with it. But now ihe idea 


is m have three geitilefncn a^pf'imed who wntl b F under she 
thumb of the Practice Ojmmmce- 

Mr. FEN FOLD : A&oneof the intcrestnl nrehnect-. 3 may 
**y l hat if l luive cm opportunity ofputlim my case befoie the 
Practice Standing Conimilive. I nhall hfl%e c^ery confidence in 
them, iblear, bwj 

The PRESIDENT ■ What t <nn pulting to you !■ .m .mifnd. 
menl ; it is vimully the text of No. 3 h stetidi cm fhe paper, 

omitting the allusion to the Pnactice Standing Committee. ^ 
Prof*H.nr Adshcfld 1 * levolution iv ihnrn of the added word= we 
put in. 1 mk yon to vote Jnr nr 3 in that furm- 

iL hj [bill fur/ 25 against, 
t wai therefore luit T 

J rhc PRESIDENT : l hope ii ia underetood that | rule i>Ut 
that we settle ihe whole IcrmS here. I now put the original 
motion of Mr, AdiKe&d : 

"That for ibis purpose shree member* l>e appointed P 
wiih full jwmm to agree wish the Mittltey upon a scale fur 
abandoned work, and upon the iiULIECn referred Io EH the 
second resolution, within limit* prescribed by she Practice 
landing Committee in ctiibultiljoii with interested archi- 
tect*; ,fc 

33 ioted in favour, none flgninjil. 

After further discUA&lois with regard to the anooincmem of 
the iiettijrales. the uunies ul Mr- W R. D^vfdge f/'-J. Mr. tier- 
l^eri Welch [.!-]* Mr. Fntmnh Jones \ F r ], Mtnthei.Cer, sund OShcr 
njLTOts having bttn suggested, the following Rewluliun wii 
passed f— 

iL That the name* luggestfd—nomaly. ihn«f of Mmrs- 
W. R, Diividgp, Herbert A Welch, FnlffcA Jonev r Sydney 
Perks, Wm. Woodward, H. T. Bucklnnd, and Councixay 
Crickmer be referred so the Peaetjcc Standing Committee, 
and that ihe Cbmtnitlef be requented to consider I litre 
niiinrv and others and to submit lit names to a General 
Meeting of the Royal Ins-tuute with a view |o the udection 
of three of them by ballot-" 

The proceedings then terminated. 

Competitions 

Tottenham War Memorial Compethion. 

Members and Ltcemiates of ihe Royal Institute of 
British Architects musl not take part in the above com- 
petition beciuse the comFlions ure not in accordance 
with the published Regulations of ihe Royal Institute 
for Architectural Competitions, 

Borough of It arrogate War Memo rial . 

The date of the above competition has been 
extended to 1 January it) 2 z. 

COMPETJTJOMS OrRN. 

Harrogute Wm Memorial. 

Paisley War Memorial. 

Auckland War Memorial 

The conditions and other documents relating to the 
above competitions may be consulted in the Library. 
Watt oh p Hospital Competition, 

The competition for ihe new Watford Hospital has 
just been decided, and. Mr. W. A. Pile, FJL1.R.A., the 
Assessor, has made his selection, r ['hq successful archi¬ 
tect is Mr, Wallace Marchment, LkfnfitfU, R.LB„\, 
The drawings submitted by the twelve competitors will 
be exhibited in the Galleries of tile Roy ill Institute of 
British Architects from 29 December to 3 January inchi- 
ave/rdm io to 5 p.m.(Saturday ( loa.mAo 1 p.in.). 
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Members’ Column 

OFFICE ACWUlfODATlON. 

X'wili KiHnr- m IjtI, h^t rl-Blmniftbary dbld; t —Apply 
Ik jh iqi e c.-O Secretary R LB; A., n Ccndull Stirel. VV. 

I HANciK OF AQDttBsK. 

Ma. Aun Ir- AncilVIr Mrrtttmlr R I B A . has icmanitj Itimt 
cirerun ChABlbetK IVivcrm Court, Sinuiri, and r* mW jimcE-mujj 
lr*.m Cpvfn HaiM, Kiii#;vvai% W.C-i 

Mu. Walt™ Milliard I- j boa duuj;M Lin, ukkfei* ffl*m Dei! 
Viiw, Htti iiin t (orninWvHi, H'cl-ihfrjol. 

APPOINTMENTS WASTEI) 

St ;c ion As&tfTAXr, a I present tUgeugaged* serin position i» Lon- 
duu Offii c- Good aH-Turmit pmvfam rAPrrifiicn (-el best LuJidon 
vtf -> e*,—AppJ y R' < t 11 ,t >» Secretary If, I H a , CuitJuii Si rwi, 

Lic.R-I.R. A. [hi 3 ]. Member fLf *Fdf.»PRparef, or u wtlllutf tu 

prepare., * j LumtJ tics for new bud hlLugs or nl LzLiUon* io <jkl; -7 Ay Airs' 
^rktrimr termi ■ ■ n lo Box No .zij, r'o S^crelafv 

It , -i C-fluiui! Stwut. W.i. 

AncumKCf^a dBeugaged; Member Of In-slituE*: m 

E *tf* experience ;. F.5- detail* 01 orffiliat (mtalArtit; pcnpectiw* 
ha*. Liilcmr, or \mir \; Interior and exterior diy -jrstUv work. 
Hibrr nintLr-Akr.—Apply H-ij-jl 2301, ejo SouBtory K.LB A., 9 Coin 
h tn 11 Street, VV. 

Ili i;^rf4rt drEarea respoailkta pemianeinj: appointment Mnuy 
vr-aiV r-xperiencc Willing to accept tfurk iv Citric cl Works uj 1 
I rHA-rUinic RcpmeiiliiUvr. Hlglmt rcfcmuti.—Apply Box 59 i r 
■ 1 Secretary ti.LH.A., y Conduit Stn^: r W 

VR.LRA (29) desired U* fHirdlAM JurduL' Pin&cntfdp ill 
lUhtzifc London rii aii; z\ vcan' priviic jrfaelli:** m. ^|ly buildup* 
ifcw factory clua* iwnM.nl cwiiledlpu *nd pimp^ t< —Writ? Box 
-■ iii r r.n S-rrctJUT «'j t'cm-rfiiit Stiwx, L;<qdan, W.i 

A&sori.vfE [39? having vo*t ambition, plenty ot eipcrknco^ much 
pride, h little ihu&ty t recollections ol bia pre war pnicULC, also com- 
UciiIkhi tncwt&n, wauls job Yer>- b*dly.—Apply b&t 7m, < ■' 
^•ireiatj' R l.HvA . 9 (Vmdail Surfl, I j -inlnci n t 

A.tt. 1.13.A. (ig> p dAfiln!* apCKirnknirm 1 all-rcrumi experience ; nc- 
nuiomud taj knk^ i.-t otete 4Ud «hu,1olI cuncipciodrcnT ; 

spn:bj knrjwlcilgv nn4 o In town p|aiuiiui| nud estate de- 

.^JrP[r|iarEit. —^lTI, r a K.f.K.A. 


Minutes III 


At a SpffcijS Gtrwral Meeting summoned by the Council 
under By-Law C15, UUld held on Mondky, iB \ovemher 14a e, 
a | S p.m,—Prrscnl ; *iMr. Paul Waterhouse r Pmitkttl, in the 
Chair; lb Fellows linrludin^ 6 msnbcTB of the todlicUh so 
.Associates „ and 5 UoefltilrUfl. 

The President, ill accordance with fmtiCe< stnleJ that the 
meeting hud been rLunmoTteil to consider the following ftebo- 

luEitirtn. :— 

1- That while rc-nfivmiiiiy ibe objecripfu to Alttnorimia 
No?- a» im lL $z m which led to the Pollution of4 July 
ii|2i. rhis.Vkftiisjj recagnUes the httMufidrt of The Ministry itt 
putting forward Mcmomtidn Nos 51 (1>'I anil under I he 
inupressioti thin (he It,LB,A, had agreed tljereEjo> 

a, Thftl ihe Ministry of lleuLth lit re<sU^t(d to amend jhr 
terms of ihe MnnanniJa in queskinn. 

3, That thw meinbeti Itc appoittird viith full powers to 
hr ret wTih. the Ministry upon a scale Tor alundoiwd work 
within lirnik'. preicnhd by the Practice Surndbij Cottuniitec 
in consultwiian with mtercsicd unrhiiEcts. 

The Resolutions were mo^lid hy Professor S, P Adshad, 
3itd rceouded by M r. H. V. Ashley \F-\- 
After a lorkg dLHCus^ion in w hich I hr follow ing members look 


punt Major Hurry Barites, M l 1 , [f.1, josisih bunion [/' 
Alwyn Lloyd f F.]. T. CieolTn Lucas [F.[, R <> Mint 
hydrvey IVrk-L \FA , Percy B. Tubbs [>'.], MaunCe E. Webb 
^ . H Ah.ttfll [.d.|* Horace Cubitk }, J. -%t. Ketinurd ■ f-L 
Julian ti, liurj;es& fbrw,]. H> V- Ashley [Fj, PruFe^^or P. 
Aii^Ticid ReuLuiitJila o^tre carried in the fuUowinu 

intended form :*— 


a 


_ I - ’nut whiJe re-ftEF mltng the ohj ecttojts tn Mcmncwralu 
-N'm. 5t (D)uul ^z T w liich led to the Kt-^oluiiuiL ot 4 July 
1921 ^ this Meeting recogn i&es the bvmfidn of the Mioitlr> 
in putting forward Mcmomnd* NsX?:, 51 (P> anti 52 Under 
the jmpre^^in that ihe R. L G. A. had ugreetl thereto. 

Th*l the Ministry of Health be requested to mnend 
and re-dmfr the Temu of I he engogerrumt of umhjkeets in 
connection with housing schcmct in cooiuncnon, wiih 
accredited represenrauvys of the Royal Institute, 

3, That fur tflis puifiOMe three memlwn lx appoinlcd 
w ith f ull power* lo agree W ikh ih* Mini am upon a scale 
for abandoned work and upon the matter* referred to in 
The Second Resolmrion within limits predCfihed hy the 
Pracriee Standing Ccunmtn« in consultation with in- 
tercsied architect*. 

4. That The niuneft suggested namely p those of Messrs. 
W. R. Djvidge, Herben A. Welch, Fruvcw Jones, Sydncy 
Perk* r VVm Woodward, IL T. Buckland, and Courtenay 
Crickmcr hcreferred to the Practice Standing Committee, 
and thnt I he Committee be requested to consider these 
name* and other* and to submit nix names to a Cimtrd 
Meeting of the Royal Institute with a view to the selection 
of three of them hy ballot. 

The proceeding closed at 10.15 p.m. 

Minutes IV 

flUJLNfSS Geseral Meetlmc- 

At the Third fieneral Meeting {Justness) of the Sttsiou 
Iwjd on Monday, 5 December 1921, at S pjn r — 
Present: Mr. 1 ' K. Milburn I b\] ill rhe Chair; [ 1 Fellow^ 
I including 5 memlxra of CoittlCll), IO Associates finduding i 
member of Council^ 

The Mmutes af the Meeting held on zx November 1921, 
having been published in the Jou AL, w tsfe Takra an read and 
signed £s correct. 

The fnBowing CandidaliS for membership were eleoed hj 
show ufhai Lib. t— 

AS FELLOWS (15), 

I1 .vrn:c>jl^ Leovaru \A r 191 i] k Blrkenhettd. 

flkAi Most : William SwMkkvillr: t.-J, 1905], MiincheatcT. 

IIEOLM,: WkLpJ NCHAHP 1 C11AHLES UlKKY [,-I. j. 

Bond, At oa -%mm Ci ddolpiiis\ H.AX)s ton. [_L 1^07). 

Dahl : J011S Low StATfltf [- 1 - i^oq], Folkeatorve. 

Davunkv* CiiAHLKi Ahchisalb, F.Sri- [J. 1900] 
pAvmite : Willtam Robcrt 1004J, 

Evas a 1 Charles Glynn [,l. tytij. .\euih. 

Golhlw, CiiAfUUB^i B.Sll, F.S-AJScot, [*•!. 1SS7J, Professor of 
Archiiecturc, GUsgowr. 

HAAir : Stanley Himck Ld. 1900], 

Rid^cU.: RqbrhtTop, i>.S.O, [A. 1914], Dtlhi. 

SlMP^ON ; 1 1 i l nfck e Mvrrav fd. l&jtfJ, Brighton. 

Sullivan Hastl Martin [A, 1915], Lahore. 

ViviNti ■ John Nohaian Randall [A. 

\tkinh : William CUFLOttir In 1 #. 1895], Lincoln. 

AS ASSOCIAT ES (.ua). 

.ViivMi : Funss 11 lAHHV [Special War Esamirullion], Shanghai. 

; EnwAno Joaeioi [Special War Exaipikuitiunj, 

York* 

Atkin-Berry : Henry Gordon [.Special War Escminacioik]. 
Ai.ld : Ac^.nancilk Co&vio Smith [Special War Emnuniibon . 
fl.UIJV 1 C LAftKNCR IIOWARD [Special Wj r Esaminnl ion . 
Westcliff-oli-Stta. 

Bvrihh : Cecil. [Special War Examination], l-ccdrs, 

Barnltt ; UtciiARD Rkoinalo [S^xcial War Bxarnuurdhn]. 
Bateman ■ Romarr Wale jo* M,C. p H.A. [h^. 1920—Special 
War Excmptionl, Mancheskar, 

Battv : John (spedal War Fxammation], Northfleet, Kent. 
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EJafzeH : Aijh-.h i Uar EmijnntjDiij. 

Bfckcrtok: Walter Crane [Special Wit Examination] h 
CdStlefbrd. 

Blackett : Johnson (Special War Ex*miiutfoii] h fori Sun¬ 
light, 

BloM|f1L|_Ij ■ At'sflN, B_A, [Special War Eraminilionj. 
Bomsi; i Milton [Special War ExanuiutiQfi]. 

: Truvor Stravfh (Special War ExaminaTion], Card Erf. 
Bridgman : Gerald Scudon [Spcdal War Examinnnort}, 
Psiign Eon. 

BrciAHIeENT j ttODFftfcY LIONEL fSp^ciaJ War Examination], 
Lccdt- 

Bhk>wn : Kenneth Men person [Speed! War E*.ircsuE.mon] fc 
Aberdeen, 

Brows t Ijdkud Jdhnt [Special War Examination]. 

Bryan ; GtOXCf ALkERT [Special War Exitm iniiisun ] . 

Bi nr:>^> : Haydn .Mlawn Khvs [Special War ExamtrumonJ, 
Pontypridd- 

EKtleh t Cecil f ’pFOUGE [Special War Esamiiiatiou]. 

Bvtli.n : Frederick Georce Montague [Speed] War Examh 
nation], 

Campbell : John, D.CAL, MM. [Special War Examination] h 
Manch«itr. 

C.*H TEH : Charles Shirley [Special War Examination]. 

Cit alldn : FLarold Bektaam [Special War Examination). 
Cuannon ■ Erne Uaker (Special War ExaminamamJ, Mahon . 
C'llARt-TON : Ilrnist Stewart dedal War Examination 1, 
Taffo Well, 

i " HJlET> ; WiLFHOY .Cssos [Special War Examination] „ HflrrO™ 
gite- 

Cw4L» 1 Fraaouot AcuTOf {Special War Examination], North 
Shields. 

Ci ark i Hubert Gibson [Special Wax Examination], Huihhr*- 
field, 

Collins l Owen HTOfAN [Special War Examination], 
CoOhFfcV : Reginald A Hor • n [Special War Exami ne cum] 
CftpssMAN : Cyrii. jotlN [Special War Examination]. 
Dajruvshtke : Thomas Sulgjh.ld (Special War Kx,mtirutiion]. 
Davies - Idris | Special Wat Exan,ination], Nairobi. 

Daw DAJtN ; G JlyH ant Richard* M.A. [Special War Examina- 
ticnl 

Dean : Fhancis Mooriiguse [Special War Examination]. 
Donald L JAMES [Spcdal War Exaiiuriation], Aberdeenshire. 
Drake : Francis Mh-Veeton [Special War Examination] r 
Cairn* 

Duhano ; Arthur Henry [Special War Examinatirm]. 
Easton : John Murray [Special War Examination]. 

Fherles l Acuta i Eoomi, MX, [Special War Examination], 
Nottingham. 

Eurjle l CECIL Jacob [Special War Examination], 

Fawcett : George IHouiocr [Special W H v Examination], 
Scarborough 

Ffiftims : JtuuL-HS WiMYW (Final KxMiurali»n] t Edinhyiyh- 
F'riah : EttNi>T [Special War FrStmination]. W rst Brtdgford, 
Friav l Jami-:- Allen [Special War Emninitimjj KtUyih 
tiAfc.E : George Alex. [Special War EHnjmtM. 

Gallic : Charles Hohehtson (Spec hi War Examinatioii], 
Invmieis, 

Gimsoh ] ltMt*HRRV Mobley [S'. 11 /3^1—Special War Exemp¬ 
tion), Lciccrter. 

Grtanwru. : Hugh (Special War Exam? Tuition]. 

Harman : Gf.oru t Thomas [Special Wax Exjuniruiticin], Sr. 

MjHiKacL^-Dii-Thiimra, 

Hamriri : Morgan "Hms Howell [Special War Hmurnm.nion], 
Neath. 

Harvey : Jims Lyne, MX. [Special War Ex amination], 

Ht[ UIN: Walter FniLDFJliCK [Special War Examingiianl, 
Accra. 

Huhihh pH : jA.vtt?- Murdoch Dalzjel [Special Examinationi* 
Ayr* 


HmilAM : TtltiNCR EjfLNrsi [Special War Examixifi tjon]. 
Hill: Oliver [Special War Exam I nation). 

U i.v wood : Nevilij:, M.M. [Special War ExR-minntionl. 

1 Kh.ikS- l PtflCh'Al. Tlir.OLKUiL [Sptdal War Examination], 
HortM ^ FtAROLO EmviN [Special War Examination]. Hull. 

I h'Mi'intT : UaAOLU WAI.TEH, [Spedat War E%»nination], 

I li r NT ^ Stantxy [Special Wm Lxamimlion]. 

\ IY fiE : Si UN tv [Special War Examination]. 

INOKAM E^IA-ReNCR WIU 4 AM [Final EiamLUatien], Co 
Duliltn. 

Jackson Reginald [Special War Fjtaminacinri], YorSr* 

Jamu- : Auis Coluxr [Special War Examination], Rucn- 
Aim. 

Johnson : Frank I^ssLIe ISpetial Wu EwmnaHoctj. 

Jones i Harold [Special War Examination), Ayltsbury. 
l^Aiils ; \ ff9tH|QftT Alrm L 'ft John [Special War EvaminaHnn). 
1 -fckynuy : Cecil [Spccia] War Eianstnation], York. 

Logan: Jams. Vfl. [Special W« EaafntnabofiL Neucasitc. 
on-Tvnc. 

Mann : Willi am Roderick John [Special War Ex Jtnin#TiunJ 
Sunderland* 

Master : Ciumanlai. Motiham, M.A. [Final ExammaUroni. 
Bombay. 

Mathews : Benjamin Kiwv Ollamd [Special War Exium* 
tuition). 

Mlaland l Henry Anthony [Special War ExaniimitjonJ. 
Mlski e : JOhEKH Auraiiam [Special War Examination ]■ 
Meni>ham : John Bernard (Special War Ex 4 mirmTion). 
Mitchell : George .Angus War Examination], 

Aberdeen. 

MUIUUV ; Kritlt Day FttRCE [Speetul War Examination], 

XEEDtTAM : ChaRLE^ William Caahmgre [S|>ecial W ar Exami¬ 
nation], York- 

Palmrs : James [ 5 . nji i —Special War Exemption]. 
PfOtrOBO ■ LuciNAHO [Special War E^rnrrmiion]. 

PtNEOLO : Stanley (Special War Exxtnmanon), 

Plllviley : Donald John Grant [Snecixl Examination]. 
PnctiS&i ; Donald Sydney [Special War Examination]. 
Quick: Xohman Dennis [Special War Examination], 

Sharp: France George (Special War Examination]. 
SkinnelH : Cedric Gforge [lipciat War Examitullon]. Bnmol. 
Small: Willmai [Special War Examination]. 

Shell : Alfred (Speetal War Exanurotion]. 

So Utah : Charles Gfhdes, ESA-Scot. (Special War Exami¬ 
nation], Dundee. 

Staruetord: CiiAttua Henry [Special War Exam i nan on]. 
Stogkeh : Alexander [Special War Examination). 

Streeter : Frederick Ro fieri [Special War ExAmiitatioti! 
Thorpe Bay. 

SuNtJtRi-xND ; L. VHJL [Special War Fxami nation] F ] lalilrtv. 
NvttEi: Mark Nitvillk [SpeeiAl LS'yr ExAminition], l^ril' 
Syx^onds ; James Blaresi:y [Spedal War Bxomination]. 
Taylor : William Joiin [Special Waf Eiamination], Inver- 

ncAS. 

Tlllehv : Frank Iunats [Special Examination]. 

Towle : Cilarlen Bavmonu {Special War Examination]. 
Wiifn : Raymond Cilarlo [Special Wat ExAininaticHLj. 
Ayledhiiry. 

WlLMSsoW : Fdd p P U \.S.T. | F hull Exainitwliliuii], Keighley. 
Williams : Ltu JmiN [S|ecd War Examination], Pcntance 
Wtoiwos : John [Special Exatn inn cion], CardirF. 

Winch ; K^NNirni Mark (Special Wat F-xaminationJ. 

\\ imtxtan : Arthur Eril' (Special War Ex.irmujiiinn j, C'hdm:- 
ford. 

Yfatts i John (Special War Etamlnuti on]. Aberdeen. 

YoUNO; t li^hic Joiih Mati iison „ M r t ’ [Special W ar Ex-u m - 
nation], Perth. 

Vot nc : Frxdtric Nrwall [Spedal Wax Hummamaj. Hcmu 

Koiik 

The pmceetBnsa cloned at $ + tc p.m. 
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The Cattle <>f H. A>icnj>. Ri>me. Fhom Piiuneei 


Giuliano da San Gallo and Antonio da San Gallo 

the Elder 

By J. HUBERT WORTHINGTON, M.A. [A.] 


f — 1 1 'HE following Paper is a temmi of two talks 
given to the Liverpool Architectural Society 
^ and the Liverpool School of Architecture. 
It makes no pretence to be an exhaustive statement 
of the subject, but perhaps its obviuus incomplete- 
nc$s may suggest fields of study for others, There 
is too little method and too little co-ordination in 
the work of students going abroad ; much time is 
wasted, and frequently little of value is added to 
the fund of common knowledge, whereas a small 
band of enthusiasts might record with completeness 
the works of some Comparatively unknown man or 

D 


locality, if greater forethought and co-operation 
were exercised. In this instance information 
gleaned un a summer holiday at Montepulctano 
was supplemented by data obtained on previous 
visits to Italy, By limiting the objective new 
ground may be covered, and gaps in our knowledge 
filled, even when the time available is limited, but 
the value of such research must, however, depend 
largely on work done before and after such an ex¬ 
pedition. Much remains to be done in the re¬ 
cording of the works of the Renaissance architects, 
particularly in the outlying towns : archives and 
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libraries should be explored, and careful measured 
drawings and full-size mouldings nude of work 
attributed to certain men, so that by comparison 
with authentic work and the drawings of others a 
definite authorship may he proved. It is much 
to be hoped that the Architectural Association 
Sketchbook may shortly continue its former use¬ 
fulness. 

No phase of art can be really appreciated or 
criticised without a careful study of the age which 
produced it, and the searcher for hard facts must 
hear with digressions on the clients for whom the 
buildings were erected, and the life that was led in 
Cinquecenm Italy. 

GIUL1AXO GI AM BERT! DA SAN GALLO 

[1445-1516] 

Francesco tlS Paolo Giamberri was an architect 
who was much employed by Cnsiino dei Medici. 
He came of an old Florentine family, but little is 
known of his work. Vasari tell* ns that he had two 
sons, Giuliano, horn the year before Brunelleschi 
died, and Antonio, both of whom he apprenticed 
to FrattcioMi a well-known Florentine joiner, for 
their architect father wished them to have a training 
in the building trade, and not, as had been cub- 
ternary t in the goldsmith's bottc^a, with crafts¬ 
manship, sculpture, and painting as the starting- 
point of artistic education. GiuKano soon proved 
hims elf a master in every thing appertaining to 
woodwork, including in tarsi a and model-making, 
and lie attracted the attention of Lorenzo dei 
Medici. 

It happened that 11 Magnifies wanted an in¬ 
genious person to rake control of the defences of 


Castellina, which was threatened by the Duke of 
Calabria .and he sent the young Giuliano, for it must 
be remembered that the architects and artists of 
those days looked upon everything relating to 
military engineering as a natural and legitimate 
branch of their practice- The designing of a 
fortezza was as welcome an undertaking as the con¬ 
struction of a church, for in those happy days I her* 
was, no hard-and-fast distinction between bi archi¬ 
tecture JT and 11 building. 1 ' The Peruzzi bastion 
at Siena ranks with his Casa Pollini as a work of 
art, and Leonardo da Vinci did not consider the 
laying of a water pipe beneath hi? dignity. The 
great Fozzo or well of S. Pantrazio which Antonin 
the Younger built at Ometo was looked upon as a 
masterpiece of ingenuity and beauty, hut in these 
days it would have been handed over to the borough 
engineer. Scene painting and street decorations, 
golden platters and inlaid viols* the removal of 
colossal statues and raising uf antique obelisks, 
exercised the ingenuity and thought of the artistic 
** liuns * m of the Renaissance. 

So the young Giuliano first came to the fore at 
the siege of Castellma, in the service uf Lorenzo 
dei Media h He put the town in a state of defence, 
and then turned his attention to the artillery. which 
he found in a parlous state. There were many 
accidents daily, the gunners were impotent through 
feat of their own weapon*, and Giamberti assumed 
control, and brought that branch of the service 
into such a state of formidable efficiency that the 
army of the Duke came to terms and departed. 
Thus Giuliano won great favour with his illustrious 
patron. 

Those of us who feel that our war service has 
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hern a handicap to our careers as architects may 
gather consolation from the fact that the artists of 
the Cinquecento took their full share in the vicissi¬ 
tudes of active service, and that thdr art did not 
suffer. But they were pleasanter wars, rather in 
the nature of a pageant or a field-day, and. in com¬ 
parison with the modern battle, casualties were 
ridiculously few,* and were in fact resented by hoth 
sides os rather ungentle manly. Paulo Uccello in 
his pictures of the battles of S. Bgidiof and 
Gualfotida has preserved for us, in Ids quaint 
and forceful style, the pageantry of Renais¬ 
sance lighting* the gorgeous armour, the gay 
caparison of chargers,, the decorative banners 
El uttering in the breeze - 

Still, it was not all a glorious holiday. Gist- 
liano was held a prisoner of war by the Pisans 
for six months* but not long after his release 
lie got even with them by constructing a bridge 
of boars that cm off supplies from coming up 
th e A r no .and cau sed cap! tu I a lion, T he Pisan 
prisoners were then forced to work on the 
greaL fortress of Foggto Imperial?, near Pug- 
gibonsi, wftich Giutiano began and Antonio 
completed fur Lorenzo and the State of 
Florence. Giuliano also execiited 1 at great 
speed, a fortress at the S. Alarco gate at Pisa 
that was considered a masterpiece in the Doric 
style. 

These facts will suffice to show that he was 
a man of action and resource. But little of his 
military work survives, and we must turn to 
his more strictly architectural performances. 

His first huilding of note seems to have been 
the villa which 11 -Vlagniftcu loved best of all 
his country houses, Poggio a Caiano,^ which 
he won in competition in heating his 

old master Fraud one. It has a superb position 
between Florence and Prato T where the Pis- 
tojan Apennines rise up from the plain, and 
commands beautiful views of the Tuscan 
mountains from the terrace which surrounds 
it.§ There h little distinction in its simple 
astylor facade, except for a graceful loggia with 
a fine delb Robbia frieze surmounted by an over¬ 
heavy and rather meaningless applied pediment* 
The barrel Veiling of this loggia is very rich, and 
is the prototype of the vestibule tu the sacristy 

p ChrQidflejqfPfrupMX' 1491-1503. Mninraszo, Dent. 1905 

' In the Nat Wind OflJItty. 

I * *uv Lowell, Smaller Italian VUim and Fiirmhnus** m New 
Voric, iyi6. Piute 63 . 
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own house in Florence at the time, vaulted his hall 
in this fashion to hearten Lorenzo, 11 The tine 
external flight of Steps was the work of Stefa no 
d'Ugolmo da Siena. This villa led to a number til 
co in miss ions for Lorenzo, some of which were 
never finished owing to his death, and $onie ui 
which have since been pulled down* Ji Magnifies 
nicknamed Giuliano Ghmb erti ” da San Gallo/ 1 
* From block kindly lenl by Technical Journfl!^. Ltd. 


of Sto, Spirito in Florence. The great salone. 
163 feet by 6S feet by 65 feet high, excited the ut¬ 
most admiration, and was termed by Vasari “ la 
piti bella sala del month}/ 1 and it was over die 
building of the ceiling of this hall that Giuliano 
showed hU i n d e pendent spir i t . Lo ren zo ex pressed 
anxiety about the span of the barrel vault which his 
architect proposed to throw over the safone ; a< L hut 
Giuliano/ 1 says Vasari , 41 who was building his 
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neighbouring prince, with a model of a palace, 
Giuliaiu/s first mission of the sort was for Lorenzo 
to the Duke of Calabria at Naples, where his design 
met with such approval that the Duke showered 

io+ 


work. He was also sent to the Duke of Milan, 
when Leonardo was working at the court on the 
great equestrian statue that was so lamentably 
destroyed, and later he went for Cardinal del hi 
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after a building he was carrying out near the San gifts of money on the art ambassador, who refused 
Gallo gate at Florence. (hem, with considerable dignity, and took back 

An admirable form of diplomacy in those days some fine untKjues instead, which be presented tv 

was the sending of a favourite architect to some Lorenzo on his return. No wonder he got more 
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Rovere to the Ring of France at Lyons, with yet 
another palace model. It would therefore appear 
that the architect of fashion and renown had a good 
time* Being royally entertained, gaining a European 
reputation p and journeying up and down in luxury 
and comfnrt —a welcome change from the monotony 
of practice. 

Giuliani principal contribution to palace archi¬ 
tecture was the Palazzo Condi* at Florence, built 
about 1490 for Chilian* Condi, a rich merchant 
whom he had met on his visit to Naples. It is of 
the same school as the Riccardiand Sirozzi palaces ", 
in fact, he is said to have had a share in the design 
of the latter, with Benedetto da Majano and II 
Cronaca. The Gondit la a rusticated astylar 
facade crowned by a corntciunc, hut it was never 
finished, as the elevation dearly shows. It !ms the 
customary cortile* with a rich and unusual open 
stair, and there is a fine anteroom and chimney piece 
on the piano mhtft. Altogether the Condi is an 
average production! of the period. Some attribute 
to him the authorship of the charming little Palazzo 
Antinori. also m Ids native city, though it is more 
generally supposed to be by Baccio d'Agnolo. 

In Vasari's life of Ractio we read that his work¬ 
shop was a favourite place for the artists of the day 
10 assemble, di Here, especially in winter, remark¬ 
able discussions and important disputes tot A place. 
T he principal figure at these reunions was Raphael 1 
then a young man arid after him came Andrea San¬ 
sovino, Filippino, Majano, Cronaca, Antonio and 
GjuUatio Sangalli, Granaccioj and, on rare occa¬ 
sions, Michelangelo, with manv Horcntine youths 
and foreigners/ 1 There was no luck of stimulating 
companions hip, Giulia no sal us joint assessor with 
Leonardo p Michelangelo and Baeeici d H Agnolo on 
the designs of the Great I lull of the Signori a at 
Florence, which was carried out by II Cronaca, 

I’ 1 1 c : dearii of Lorenzo il Magnified was a great 
blow to (jinliuno, buc he soon found plenty to do 
outside his native Florence, In 1494-7 be built the 
little church of Sra. Maria delle Career! at Prato,* 
one of the most exquisite productions of ecclesias¬ 
tical architecture of the first Florentine phase ot 
Renaissance art. It is his must successful building, 
and the prototype of 5 . Iltagiti at Montepulciano, 
his brother Antonio'* masterpiece. In plan it is a 

* Architecture Tun an f Mantlftny ct Fsimiii, 

f Pulaxt-Att&MUktttf ■ Titif tinn. RaschitortT Berlin, IKSK. 

Plates So, Hj, 53 z. 

1 A.A, SkttthhvO&* 1009- PUteife. 


G reek c ross, External Ly it U face d with marblc a nd 
well-designed pilasters, and the dome does not show 
as such. Internally the expression is of the type of 
the Pam chapel, the old sacristy of £L Lorenzo,and 
the sacristy of Sto. Spirit*/ which Giulia 110 
built in collaboration with II Cronaca. The dome 
is constructed with ribs, the four barrel vaults of the 
cross are coffered in octagons., and the frieze is by 
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Andrea della Robbia- It possesses alt the delicacy 
and lightness of the best buildings of its day. 

From Prato Giuliatio journeyed " with his mas¬ 
ters, but I den; and stonecutters ’* to Loreto, for it 
was the custom ot the architect to take his own 
trained men with him from job to job.f 

Giulia no had; a difficult task at Loreto, where he 
completed the famous Pilgrim Church of the Casa 
Santa, which Giuliani' da Majann had begun, ami 
which the younger Antonio afterwards decorated 
and repaired. He i 5 sat d to have d csigned the cathe¬ 
dral at Cortona, which wis rebuilt at a later date. 

* AJLSkclMmkt tgia. Pbtes +3, 45 
f Dttrm V, p- 4*7- 
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In Bta* I rim la ai Florence he carried out the beau¬ 
tiful tombs in the Capdla de' Sa&selti« with the sar¬ 
cophagus decorated with beasts* skulls like those on 
the tomb of S. Cae cilia MeCdlu* a fact which rc- 
■iiinds us ol his threat reputation as an archaeologist* 
The forecourt cloister of Sta, Maria Maddatena del 
also at Florence* has capitals Copied from an 
antique example found, at Mesule,* 

Uexander \ L the Borgia Pope, com missioned 
Giuliami to put a new ceding over the nave of the 
great basilica of Sta. Maria Maggtorc in Rome 
l l 493 "®]-t It was no easy task, for the span was 
57 R' et ;| nd the length 279 feet; hut his training 
in a carpenter $ shop stood Giuliano in good stead. 
1 1 is a masterly production. Coupled principals* 
btdieJ together, span the nave at twelve-font inter- 
vaL P the trusses being combination king and queen 
pnMs, with the great tacunaria suspended from 
them. The ceiling consists uf .1 simple repetition 
of rectangular coffers* in keeping with the rhythm 
ot the long tile of columns below, but it is as rich as 
applied ornament can make it, with the Borgia amis 
occasionally introduced as special points of interest, 
TMs superb ceiling should be seen at M Benedic¬ 
tion 1r on Christmas Day* when the crowded ba¬ 
silica is a blaze of candles that illumine the anctem 
mosaics of the clerestory, and glint on the rich gild¬ 
ing of the ceiling ornament, against a foil of blue, 
rite first gold from the newly discovered Continent 
T America was used for this, being an offering to 
ibc Virgin from Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. 
I lie ceilings of the Massimi and Farnesc palaces 
should he compared with this chef il'mtrrt of the 
carpenter's art, which Antonio da Ban Gallo, il 
Vecchio, is said to have carried out for his 
brother, 

I he rest of Giulia no’s career is closely associated 
with Giullano della Rover*, Cardinal uf S. Pietro 
in Vincoli, who became Pope Julius II [1503-13], 
and lives for us in Raphael's portraits, San Gallo 
was blessed with illustrious clients, and Julius II 
w ag certainly fine of the greatest figures of the Re¬ 
naissance, Thdr long friendship began w hen della 
Rovcre ivos Bishop of Ostia, where Giuliano Imilt 
him the Gastello [1483-6], and when the bishop 
became Cardinal about 1400, he began the palace 
and doister of S, Pietro in Viftcoti m RomoX but, 
as the heraldic carving tails ns, it was not finished 
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until his papacy. The work is completely Floren¬ 
tine in type; the great stone seat on which the deli¬ 
cate tnnre arcade rests gives a tine effect, and in the 
centre of the court is the famous well-head, the 
coupled Ionic columns and entablature of which 
LeTiiriniilK ascribes to Giuliano, though the sty le 
more dustly resembles that of the nld Antonio, 
The actual cistern was added later by Antonin the 
younger, with carvings by Simone Mueca. 

Giuliano devoted a considerable amount nf time 
to the building of a pabce a! Savcma [1493-7], on 
the Italian Riviera* Julius's birthplace. In the castle 
of S. Angelo he abo built the charming little loggia 
of Pope jubus, in collaboration with Guglielmo da 
Piemonte* why was Michelangelo's model for his 
Moses, The slender Doric columns are t foot in 
diameter and 9 feet ft inches high, with delicately 
profiled and enriched capitals ; they should he con¬ 
trasted with the heavier types in which the older 
and younger Antonios indulged. 

The lung association with Julius, and the close 
friendship that existed between them, naturally led 
to Giuliano being his confidential adviser in ail art 
matters. He it was who suggested that Michtlan- 
gtrln should paint the Sistinc ceiling* and that a new 
B_ Peter's should be built; and it was the tragedy of 
Giulianu's life that, though the creation of ilie 
greatest church in Christendom was due to his 
imagination and initiative, it was to Rramnntc that 
the work was entrusted. It is not to be wondered at 
that Giuliano was deeply hurt, kissed the Papal tue, 
and left the Roman court, in high dudgeon, fur his 
native Florence. But the whole question of S. Peter's 
is a subject in itself, and cannot be fully dealt 
with here, Suffice it to sav that when Giuliano F s 
turn came to make a plan it was in the form of a 
Latin crofcs,* w hich was possibly dune in opposition 
tn the Greek cross party, with a view to obtaining 
votes from the mure conservative members of the 
Sacred College, F l he battle between the adherents 
oi the Greek and Latin crosses waged for many 
yearn. I ra Giucundo, Raphael* and the voting An¬ 
tonio followed Giulia no's lead, hut the unbiased 
critic must feel that Julius It and Pram ante were 
right, although we must sympathise w ith Giuliano^ 
injured feelings* after sharing the ups and downs of 
Julius s career, Giuliano has left a splendid model 
of his desEgn*f which shows an interesting west 
front, with superimposed orders, and two great 

* Smnt-Ptcrre dr fom* Gcvxniti Its. 1S75. E l ui t* a*-J 4 . 
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western campanili set in recesses, as was done later 
by Antonin at S, Biagio. 

Giultimo Gtamberti da San Gallo was a great man 
in his generation. In style his work follows natu¬ 
rally in the line of Brunelleschi and Michelozzo* and 
is in great contrast to the bold and rather heavy 
manner of his brother and his nephew Antonin, i le 
is emphatically of the Early, as they are of the 
Middle, phase of Renaissance architecture. He is of 
the Florentine school, they are of the Roman. His 
detail is enriched by a sculpturesque touch p allied 
with Rn$sdlino and the della Robbias, which finds 
no place i n the later work of Ids brother . Renowned 
sis an archeologist and student of the antique, he 
has left innumerable drawings,* The beautiful 
home which he built for himself in Florence, and 
which he shared with his brother Antonin, was 
famous for us works of art and choice collection of 
antiques, and the great barrel-vaulted sakme, which 
he built 14 to hearten 11 II Magnified,, was a centre 
tor the cultured life of his day, for he was intimate 
with the great men of his time. In character he was 
hot-tempered, warm-hearted and lovable, and 
much beloved by Antonio, with whom he appears 
to have worked in harmonious and generous accord. 
At ter an illness of two years he died in 1516, and 
w as laid to rest In the tomb of the GiambertJ in Sia, 
Maria Novella, leaving a son, Giovanni Francesco 
da San Gallo [1494-1576] „ who was trained as a 
sculptor, and helped the older Antonio and Andrea 
del Monte Sansovino in architecture, and is chiefly 
notable in that he carried out that most charming 
of small palazzi, the Pandutfini at Florence* from 
the designs of Raphael, between 1516 and 1530* 

ANTONIO DA SAN GALLO 1 L VECCHIO 
[* 455 - 1534 ] 

Antonio da San Gallo was ten years younger than 
his brother Giultimo p and was called il Veechio, or 
the dder, to distinguish him from his ncplww An¬ 
tonio dii San Gallo [1485-1546], il Giovanc, or the 
younger. His architect father apprenticed him to 
hrancione, the same clever Florentine joiner to 
whom he had entrusted his elder son. The rela¬ 
tions of the two brothers appear to have been of the 
happiest kind. For many years they shared the 
same house, and worked harmoniously together, 
the younger frequently making the w ooden models 
tor his more experienced brother. Models formed 

■ BiblLutecu Comrmmitc, Sjchji. BiHbtWfl Jet Ffineipi 
Bjrtcrini. Rfimti. GiOerti dvgli Uffiii, friareneje. 


a ri lost i mportant feat u re of arc h i tectu ral p ra dice in 
Renaissance times, the utmost care and expense 
being lavished upon their preparation, and wisely 
so. All the dangers of delusive draughtsmanship 
were thus avoided ; the design was thoroughly 
worked out in the round, critically studied from 



Antonio da San Gallo tke Ei.ihtb 1 

every point of view, and the diem captivated by 
legitimate means. Original models of the period re¬ 
main, and merit Careful study. 

Giullnno was well established in an excellent 
practice, and Antonio, if he was at first over¬ 
shadowed by his brother's great reputation, had 
the advantage of being entrusted with the execution 
of many of Gruliano's designs, both in military 
engineering and architecture. He was essentially 
a practical man. It was whilst acting fur his 
* Ftain'block kindly"]cni_by Technicnl Journals. Ltd. 
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brother on the great wooden ceiling for the Basilica 
of 5 ta. IMana Maggiore in Rome that Antonin first 
came to the notice of Alexander VI, for the Borgia^ 
were shrewd judges of men, and Leonardo and 
Pintiiricchio were in their employ. Sn it came 
about that II Vecchio T s first independent work of 
note was the remodelling of the Mule of Hadrian 
into the Castle of S- Angelo, as the Papal stronghold 
sn Rome. The mausoleum that the Emperor had 
built for himself in A,D. 136, with the Pons Adius 
leading up to it as an axial approach, was in form 
a great cylinder of pepperino and travertine Z40 
feet in diameter. Subsequently it became a 
bridgehead citadel, the key to the mastery of Rome, 
and it wa$ connected with the Vatican by a covered 
passage, alone which more than one Pontiff had 
hurried for safety p Pope Alexander commissioned 
Antonio to repair and decorate the dismantled 
fortress. As a piece of military enErincrrmg it was a 
tour fte forte, and brought the architect into high 
favour with the Borgias. To II Vecchio are 
attributed* the great brick wall with machicola¬ 
tions which follows the lines of the circular drum 
of the original construction the additional height 
giving room for the storage of siege rations of oil 
and grain, and for some of the famous dungeons 
where that engaging scoundrel Benvenuto com- 
pcised his hymns and schemed his adventurous 
escape. The external cnednte was made im¬ 
pregnable by great ditches and a ma chi cob ted wall, 
with four towers about 75 feet in diameter, and a 
round tower defending the bridge, and beyond this 
outer wall all buildings were removed to give a 
clear field of fire. The Rorgo Nuovo was formed 
connecting the citadel with S. Peter + s, and the 
corridor leading to the Vatican was repaired. 
Except for the main msiss of the drum, there is not 
much left to be seen of what must have been a most 
arduous and difficult piece of work, but it placed 
Antonio in the first rank of military engineers. 

1 he castle of S. Angelo would be an admirable 
ouildxng for a student to 11 restore/ h as it was in 
Renaissance day;!. The charming loggia that 
Giuliimo da San Gallo added for Pope Julius 11 , the 
superb Papal apartments and their decoration, the 
PoniUP* bathroom, and the lift that was made for 
Leo X when he became over-stout, give an intimate 
insight into the life of the Gulden Age. 

Not only did Antonio remodel the central strong- 
hol d of the Borgias, but he fortified many of their 

* Informal inn k i nd]y sypplircl by Dr. Aihlsy~ R r j i ish fShoflT. 
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important strategic towns. For Alexander VI he 
also built the citadel of Civita Castdlana [1494- 
1500], which was enlarged subsequently by 
Julius 11 and Leo N, At Nepi he rebuilt the ruined 
rastcHfi* also for the Borgias, and Antonio tl 
G10vane restored it later under Paul III. At 
Monte Fiascone lie designed the fortey-za for Duke 
Valentinoi Cesare Borgia, just before the death of 
Pope Alexander in 1 jjQj) and Leo X restored it in 
after yeans* 

Cesarc Borgia must have been art exacting and 
alarming client* and the fact that Antonio served 
him lor so long speaks volumes for the efficiency of 
his work. All the power of the Papacy was his* and 
he was backed by the King of France. His 
brilliance, his subtle perfidy and boldness, attracted 
a host of adventurous spirits to his standard* and 
those who stood in his way, including his own 
brother and brother-in-law, were inexorably dis¬ 
posed of- Hb ambition was boundless. He be¬ 
came his own condottiere, and in important cases 
murdered with his own hand, dispensing with the 
urns ale aid. of a hired general or assassin. There 
were many of his kind amongst the despots of 
Renaissance Italy, but he surpassed them all. In¬ 
deed, Machiavrili says of him : 11 He therefore who 
finch k needful Sn his new authority to secure himself 
against foes, to acquire allies, to gain a point In 
force or fraud, could not discover an ens*triple 
more vigorous and blooming than of CesarcT* 

It would be most unfair to Antonio to imagine 
him a rogue because he worked for such a man. 
Alberti was not judged less honourable because 
Mahtvsta was his patron, nor Leonardo for serving 
many workers of iniquity. Leonardo entered the 
service id the Borgiasin 1503,1 as military architect 
and engineer, and must have had dose intercourse 
with Antonio. He inspected the fortifications of 
Umbria, of the Marches, and of Southern Tuscany, 
and suggested plans fur strengthening their de- 
fences* and there is evidence that he visited Rimini t 
L rhino. Pcsarfi and Cmm in the same year. So 
Antonio was in good company, In those days the 
standard of life was different from 011 ra* and 
villains ot the deepest dye had a genuine and dis¬ 
criminating passion fur the arts, Cesare was no 
exception * and the Pinturieehio work in thcapparta- 
menci Borgia in the Vatican es among the chief 
glories of Renaissance art. 

* Tht Prince 
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1 here appears to have been no prejudice against 
either condotticrc or artist lor having served a 
deadly enemy* When Pope Alexander died, and 
the upstart Cesarc lell iroru his ill-gotten psju cr ( the 
State of Florence look Antonio into favour, and he 
continued the htiilding of Puggip lmperiale, in 
CiLulionoV absence, with gangs of Pisan prisoners 
at his disposal. He designed the fortezza at 
Area^; and was appointed “ Architect of the Town 
id Florence for all the fortifications " in i|,e days 
when Piero -SoJcrini was gonfaltmurr. With his 
brother he superintended the construction of the 
bridge of bouts across the Arno that forced the 
Pisans to capitulate, and, while (duliuno remained 
;u Pisa completing the fortress, Vasari tells us that 
' Antonio went through all the territory, surveying 
and repairing fortresses and other public struc¬ 
tures,” up to the year 1512. So far Antonio was 
more engineer than architect. 

Before passing to MoiUepuiciano, the scene of 
his most important architectural work, mention 
must he made of the little triangle of central Italian 
towns—.Monte Sansovino, Arezzo, and Cortona, 
f hese should claim the attention of some student. 
At Curtain* the Palazzo Maijdni* is attributed to 
Sitm T and he made a model fora church which was 
itever executed. Here too is the famous church of 
the Madonna del Calcinaio t f begun in 14S5 by 
rrancesco tli Giorgio, and there ran be no doubt 
ilfcut this fine domed and vaulted church greatly 
influenced Antonio in his design for S, Biagio, At 
Artz^j he built* besides the fortress, most of 
■ ^ ■ An uu n zia ta.. J At Mout e Sapei 1 vino the Pa lazzo 
Municipals [1520] is Ids, and he began a palace for 
t ordinal Antonio di Monte, 

AlotUepulcianOp described by John Addirgtnn 
-> 3 iinj.nds§ as ,h the lordliest of T us can hill towns/' 
Mauds on its rock, z.ooo feet above the sea, j set hi 
the i mitt it! valley of the Chiana, Its ancient walls, 
‘rnmense in height and strength* command a pano¬ 
rama nj unrivalled beauty, embracing the lake of 
Irasynienc, the distant Apennines and Monte 
AmiatJL. fifteen miles to the north-east the lights 
f> j Lurturta twinkle in the night-time, and Monte 
^arisovitiij lies at an equal distance to the north. 

It formed an excellent centre fora Country practice, 
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and old Antonio must have enjoyed pleasant rides 
to his surrounding works. 

It may seem strange that 11 Vecchig chose tu 
spend the years of his maturity in the seclusion of a 
small and somewhat isolated country town, after a 
youth spent to the stimulating environment of 
I 10fence in the brilliant days of Lorenzo il 
Magnifico and the subsequent period when he was 
a favourite of the Borgia court in Rome. But this 
lat *f r would have given any one his fill 
hie. I hen, too, until advanced in years, his 
inure brilliant cider brother must have outshone 
him. He was doubtless weary of the monotony of 
war work and the camp, and the endless journeyings 
up and down. Rut primarily the explanation lies 
in ihc fact that he had a passion for country pursuits 
and was devoted to agriculture, at which he ex¬ 
celled ; and those who have been to the fruitful* 
teeming land round Alontepukiano have felt the 
fascination of this farmer's paradise. 1 lere countrv 
life is rooted in antiquity. Here is the classic 
Simplicity and calm of Virgil's day. Great milk- 
white kine patiently turn the rich brown earth with 
primitive stake that serves for plough „ or, scarlet- 
tasselrd* drag with patient gait the scarlet cans 
laden with the vintage up the steep, dustless, stone- 
paved streets. The aged olives bear their fruit, 
orange-coloured pumpkins and yellow maize 
mellow in the sun. It is a land of plenty, rich in 
j[f the gifts of Mother Lartli, Strong and amiable 
are the contadinL and fair and stately the 'Tuscan 
damsels in thei r gay headdresses of red and orange, 

\ el I ow , blue and green, I hey arc of the true 
lineage uf Rome. I he troops of hare-limbed 
children still charm ns, as they charmed old Luca 
and Donatello, guzzling the luscious grape juice, 
fur all the world like infant fauns. The wine is 
justly famous. The tigs have a flavour delicate and 
soft as the caress of the mountain air. 


Montcpi]teianu seems to have enjoyed compara¬ 
tive peace during the years when old Antonin was 
su active in building there, but no Italian town was 
irec from the internecine strife uf party. From 
the twelfth century the republics of Florence and 
riiena had been in a state of intermittent struggle. 
One was Guelph, the other GhibelUne. commercial 
rivalry was [utter, and* above all, each was jealous 
to extend its territory, and Montcpultiano was a 
perpetual source of contention. 11 lie mindful of 
Muntcpulcmno, that* though ii be of thy eonfMa, 
most proudly endeavour* to withdraw itself there- 
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from.' 1 So read* the Memorial? della Offese, the 
bbckbook of the Commune of Siena. The vexed 
question of Montepukiano opened again and agai n. 
Agniti and again she changed hinds. In 1494, 
when Antonio was working for the Borgias, Moute- 
pulcianu rose in insurrection and threw off the 
Florentine dominion, and so bu as 151 \ it changed 
hands and was restored to Florence, This meant 
exiles, and home was sweet to the exile, and 
vengeance a necessity to Latin blood. Many a 
private feud must have been settled here. One 
can conjure up visions of violence, wandering 
through this magic town at night, with its steep 
narrow streets and vieoli, the cliff-like majesty tit 
walls and palaces, the mystery of shadow and of 
lamplight, beneath n canopy of stars. In that dim 
archway, perhaps, the soft-shod assassin, clad in 
eerie black with mask to match, silently smote his 
victim with damascened stiletto. When the blood 
ran red on those steep stone-paved streets it must 
have run indeed. There Were strangling* and 
poisonings, too, for murder was a fine art. like ah 
else, in those golden days of the Renaissance, and 
much was risked on the throw of a die, or for the 
love of a Tuscan maid, or for the dignity of office. 
What glint of moon or bmp on polished steel, what 
glimpses through the great windows of some piano 
nobile to the sumptuous revelling within, or through 
the humbler portieres to the cheery com pany of the 
wineshops, with straw-girt * long-necked bottler 
gleaming with rich red MontcpultiotiO wine 1 
Here, then, Antonio da San Gallo il Yecchio 
produced the works of his maturity. We know that 
he began the great church of S. Biagin and his 
adjoining house in 1518. Pefuzai came to work at 
the del Monte palace Later, and Vignola, who en¬ 
riched the town with several palaces, came, of 
course, later still. The fact that II Vecchio worked 
for the municipality, for the leading prelate,, for the 
great mass of pious citizens who subscribed for the 
erection of his masterpiece, would indicate that he 
was the artistic 41 lion 11 of the place. It is of 
interest to note that when lie began S. Biagio at the 
age of 63, GiuUano had been dead two years. 
Bra mante four, Leonardo was 66, Michel angel ri 
43, Peruzzi 37, Raphael 35,, Sanmkhek 34* and 
Antonio the Younger 33. Benvenuto-Cellini, at i8 h 
was setting out from Florence to try his fortune in 
Rome. This concentration of genius is hard to 
imagine, and the men they worked For were of an 
enlightened patronage almost unsurpassed In 


studying I lie San Gallo family we study the whole 
held of ** 1 he Age of the Despots/'* Cosmo and 
Lorenzo dei Medici, the Eorgias, Julius If, Leu X, 
Clement VII, Paul III. in turn all recognised the 
worth of this ingenious family of architects, and to 
understand their work one must also understand 
the history of Renaissance culture and Renaissance 
manners. 

The pa bee which Antonin began tor the old 
Cardinal di Monte Inis a place of honour in the 
great piazza that crowns the acropolis. It faces the 
old Palazzo del Mtmidpio, wish the Palazzo Nobili 
on another side of The square and the Duoftio, with 
the simple campanile and unfinished facade, on the 
remaining side. The man tor whom Antonio built 
shi* palace and one at Monte Sansovino must have 
been that Antonio Fabriani di Monte, Cardinal of 
tian Prasscde, who began tin- charming Vigne out¬ 
side The Porta del Popolu at Rome. He died in 
1533, and his nephew and heir abo became Cardinal 
di Monte, and afterwards, in r ^50, Pope Julius 111, 
the builder of the famous Roman villa. The 
nephew had been chamberlain of Pope Julius IL 
and thus wt* seethe link wtib the . s :iu Gallo family* 
On the corner of the building hangs the great ova! 
shield carved with the Cardinal"s coat-of-arms, 
suspended from a console and Banked by fluttering 
ribands* a treatment that adds greatly to the 
interest and individuality of the homes of the 
nohility. The main astylar facade has a robust and 
vigorous stateliness, in spite of certain crudities of 
detail. A seat of travertine, resting on bold con¬ 
sole kgs, gives a strung base to the building; the 
half-round of the seat returns along the side eleva¬ 
tion as a torus mould, and wide ,k horse steps " 
spread out from the great rusticated door into th< 
piazza. The two haired windows on either side 
of ibis central entrance are too big and too close to 
il, but this is atniK-d for by the splendid expanse 
of plain wall that gives such strength to the lower 
storey, an effect that is enhanced by the strong 
quoin mg. The five windows of the piano nabilr 
are supported by heavy consoles, very coarse in 
detail, and revealing a tendency to overweight 
features that is characteristic of 11 Vecebto. 

The top storey shows the work of a more subtle 
hand. Windows fancifully crested, and with u flat 
consok treatment on the sides, set in red brick, are 
undoubtedly by Baldassare SYnizzi. who finished 

* j. A. Symondi, Rrmmmmrf in Italy. 
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tW- building and designed i tie lit decor Hie.' lAruzzi 
died three years only after the old Antonio, but we 
can assume that he took on the work when She 
latter retired to lead the life of a gentleman farmer 
in his old age. 

The Palazzo del Monte is a typical town house 
of the Cinquecento* and conjures up visions or the 
life led by the Cardinal, One can picture the 


l o the right a wide and easy stair, barrel-vaulted,, 
with cross-vaulted landing made unusually in¬ 
teresting by the clever introduction of an kl Antonio 
Doric 11 column, leads to the grand salon e on the 
main floor. Here we can picture the old prelate, 
while at the windows hang in summer heat great 
portieres emblazoned with his anus .* What 
memories of bygone feasting* one imagines here. 



Pa l azxo m l M i> vte, Ion : i en l h iano 


brightly dad hrav&s, responsible for the protection 
ol his person* lounging cm the great stone seat, 
watching the gay life on the piazza, or gambling and 
swearing and drinking strong wine within the 
barred windows of their barrack-room or guard¬ 
house, waiting io he let loose on some intrigue or 
deed of violence for their if ns pi ritual lord. From 
the blazing sunshine of the great piazza a Cool vista 
down the wide central passage lead? to PeruzziV 
hide curdle, charmingly paved in brick, with it* 
pozzo and luscious greenery, and gracious shade 
beneath simple delicate arcades, 

* ArtktUi' turtif firr.jfir, ] un* i y- t. 


all that the rich productive countryside could boast: 
green li^, peaches, pears and pomegranates, set in 
choice vessels of pure gold J A tame ape wanders 
among the wine cups, picking delicacies ; a 
splendid bound, with collar embossed with the del 
Monte arms, tastes his master's food for safety^ 
sake, for "it belongs to the position of the great/* 
says Matdra2Eo h ++ to keep horses, dogs, mules* 
falcons and other birds, court jesters, singers, and 
foreign animats . 11 A handsome page in scarlet 
hose and gold-embroidered doublet tunefully sings 

■ See ci?nrfttiirHjr«r> purtSflr* from Psla z *n Ptfr-olofflui' m 
Muneuni at Pitnrjl. 
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to ULs inlaid lute, and the far-famed vino mobile of 
Mimtepulchna bilk the senses to the long siesta. 
Surely the Cardinal chose well his country residence 
in this peaceful, prosperous, lordliest of Tuscan 
hill towns, 

Antonio the Elder was, to al! intents and pur- 
poses* a provincial architect. Except for the forti¬ 
fications of the Castle of 5< Angelo, he has lelt 
nothing of importance in Rome or Florence. This* 
combined with the natural influence of hk military 
engineering work, and the rough nature of the 
material, fully accounts for the lack oi refinement 
in his mouldings and detail- It is instructive to 
compare the buildings of these lesser towns of Italy 
with those designed by the same hand in the 
metropolis- Contrast, for instance, Peruzai in the 
Palazzo Massiml at Koine with his provincial work 
in the del Monte palace at Mantepulckno. In the 
latter we find the same subtle proportions, the same 
sense of style and scale ; hut jriuuldmgs are largely 
eliminated, and, when used, arc greatly simplified, 
partly because of the rougher texture of the stone, 
partly as befitting a country work. 

Opposite the dd Monte (or Contucd) Palace is 
the Palazzo Cummunale, the dominating building 
of the town, with its front facing the great piazza, 
its back clinging to the cliff nf the acropolis. It is 
a provincial edition of the Palazzo del Publico at 
Florence, the sovereign city ar the time of building. 
Here, in this abode of municipal government, many 
a scene of summary justice must have taken place 
what hanging* and quartering*, what hurling* of 
traitors from the machiculated parapet to be dashed 
to death upon the cobble-stones below -whai gory 
heads set in a row on pikes against the clear blue 
sky —and in the dungeons prisoners languishing I 
The campanile still contains us rich-toned Cinque- 
cento bell, embossed with religious subject* and 
pious inscription* by some mazier hand. Near by, 
on the machicolated platform in the uncertain days 
of old, the war cl i man stood scanning the horizon. 
And when some cloud of dust arose and glinting 
armour flashed in the rich Chiam valley, the great 
bdl would clang its angry summons to the citizens 
to arm, the gates were closed and barred, chains 
were stretched across the *rreels* and woe betide 
the man who tried to force his way into this 
mountain citadel, except by treachery and stealth. 

Antonio re modelled the interior of the Palazzo 
Commurtale in many ways. He had a hand in the 
great vaulted corridor, from one side of which a 


littTe courtyard, now bricked up* once opened. 
Three arches resting on Donc columns, suriuounted 
by a lighter arcade of four, are presumably his 
design , and on the other side is a Quattrocento twin 
arcade. The great easy stair must also be Antonies, 
and closely resemble* that of the del Monte palace 
Opposite, but with a hold and effective console 
bracket in place of the Doric column on the land¬ 
ing, made for some rich candelabrum resplendent 
in gold and Ci nquecento ornament. 'There is a little 
loggia, too, cm the northern side* of the same period, 
w here once, no doubt, the gnnfahnsere rested after 
his official duties, enjoying the view towards Pienza 
and the Sienese contado. 

Between the palaces of the Mumeipio and the 
Cardinal* and opposite the Duomn, stands a very 
remarkable and unusual building called the Palazzo 
de 1 No bill or Tarugt.* Some say it is by Antonio, 
iomr by his nephew Francesco ; but, whoever 
carried it out, the character of the work and force- 
fulness of design justify the supposition that II 
Veechio designed it. It is interesting as an ex¬ 
ample of a communal building and recalls our 
market halls, with its arcaded loggia open on two 
sides to the piazza. The building merits a careful 
analysis. It is a splendid and vigorous composi¬ 
tion atrociously detailed and full of lapses in scholar¬ 
ship. The imposts of the arcades combine with 
the pedestals w hich support applied Ionic columns. 
These arc conspicuous for their absence of proper 
bases and their coarsely detailed caps* This main 
order ha* no real entablature to carry, but is sur¬ 
mounted by the balustrade of Hie loggia of the tup 
storey, a we abo notice in the Canonics. It 
is lamentable that this top loggia, which reealk the 
Palazzo Guadagni at Florence, Isa* been built, up, 
fnr it is exceedingly rich and effective in design, 
coming beneath the shadow of the great caves. 
The windows of the piano *whilt are excessively top- 
heavy* The central bay* with its bold important 
door, has a wider spacing* When the detail of 
H h Biagio is compared, many similarities arc to be 
noted* 

The great well-head* or pom>, that stands in the 
comer of the Grand Piazza, beside ihe Palazzo de‘ 
NiibilL is presumably by Antonio il Vccchio. It '% 
iff traditional form, and should be compared with 
its prototype in the piazza at Pienza by Bernardo 
Ruflucllmo. Picnza lies a few miles distant from 
Mnntepulctano, and is a vmuph te expression J, J Hw 

■ A A , fhbwk* 1909. Flute 55. 
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earlier phase af Renaissance art. The little town 
sprang into being in three short years, at the will of 
Etieas Silvius Ticcolomini on his elevation to the 
papacy as Pius II in 1458, Rossdlino, who worked 
ivith Alberti and whom he closely resembles in 
style, designed the whole civic centre. He was a 
sculptor-architect, and in the exquisite capitals and 
enriched entablature of the Picnza well-head we see 
the rich perfection of early Renaissance crafts man - 


was trained in practical building and never attained 
to the mastery of craftsmanship and sculpture that 
came to the architects who began their training in 
the tottega nf the goldsmith. 

Before leaving these well-heads we must consider 
the famous poyjto in the cloisters of S. Pietro in 
Vincoli at Rome * The coupled columns of grey 
granite and the entablature were built when 
Julius II was still Cardinal— that is, before 1503— 



pi: Vmni. MuMTErci.ciANO 
L-’uim a Drawing by Leslie Wilkins n 


ship, atone carving and ornament, that is entirely 
absent in the old Antoni u s work- In the massy 
^r.mdeur of a bastion or the composition of a con¬ 
centric church + Antoni u excelled ' hut though we 
admire the bold contour of this has in and the other 
that he did outside S. Ehagio, the w ide spacing ul the 
Doric columns and the almost childlike quaintness 
of the beasts that perch upon the cornice show us 
the limitation of hh art. As has been snub Antonio 


and as the cloisters were begun in 1490 by l iiuluino* 
the architectural portion of the wdbhead may be by 
Giulia no, but the character of the moulding? justi¬ 
fies the assumption that Antoni© il Vecchio executed 
it for his brother. The proportions resemble the 
Alrmtepukijino poszo* The actual cistern of marble 
was added later, probably in 151a, by the Cardinal 
Leonardo of 8. Pietro in Yincoli in memory of his 
* l^ttartaaSly, 1, 142. 
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benefactor* * * § Julius If, which accounts for what ai 
first appear as contradictions in the heraldry. 
Vasari, in his Life of Simone Moeca, specifically 
states that Antonio da San Gallo designed the actual 
basin- Mosca was Antonio the Younger's archi¬ 
tectural carver ; he discovered him as a youth and 
took him to Rome. Alosea was only t6 years nf age 
in j 5j so it must cither be a very early work or a 
hter date should be ascribed to it. 

There is a building of great interest ascribed by 
Ruirckhardf * to Antonio, though nut mentioned b} 
other authorities—-the Palazzo Cemni in the Via 
CavouK Here is a composition that Inis since be¬ 
come common, but which was almost unique as a 
matt/ for street architecture in its day—two pro¬ 
jecting wings domi ssated by a central mass. The re- 
cess thus formed gives an importance to this build- 
ing which it could net otherwise have possessed* for 
the street on which it stands is only twelve feet 
wide. The boldly projecting wings are admirably 
proportioned to the central mass, the graduated 
rustication being in courses alternately thick and 
thin, a manner cultivated by Antonio the Younger, 
The effect is most vigoious and straight forward. 

To study the fullest expression of Antonio il Vec- 
chicks art it is necessary to leave the town and its 
encircling walls, passing through the narrow Porta 
del Prato and down the steep, straight road* past 
stately cypresses and terraces of olive and of vine, 
to the grassy hillside plateau whore the great church 
of the Madonna cji S, Riagio stands, gulden from 
the sunshine of 400 years. Around it nestles a little 
group of buildings* beautiful in texture* with an 
admixture of me!low r stone, thin bricks of a rich red, 
and of sun-baked plaster, with doors of vivid green 
Here are the clear-cut shadows made by luggie, and 
projecting eaves, and flights of external staircases. 

The life of the little community of priest and 
peasants centres round the great pozsso of traver¬ 
tine, bold in contour and enriched with ironwork t 
w here the handsome Philomela* superb offigureand 
bearing, draws the water in her copper amphora, 
whilst Faust0 and his little friends revel in the sun 
and five great geese process arrnmd the church. 
On one side, where the road leads ubUquely to the 
town above, is a little building with an arcade uf 
stone Doric Columns* surmounted by brick arches, 
now built up. 

On the other side is the building which Antonio 
built in 1518 as his own residence. It is now the 

* Dtr Gicfrtw* - Afckitrbtur* Leipzig J9IO. 
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Cll n on i ca. I he fayu de w hieh ] 00k s up011 1 he c hurch 
has a twu-storcy^d loggia of exceptional charm* and 
it is interesting to compare it with other buildings 
of its class. The arcades of the early Renaissance, 
such as the Badia Kicsolana" and the Gondif palace, 
sprang direct from the columns. These light Tttfi- 
ca n a rcades were gradual I y dis pi a ced b y th e 41 Colos¬ 
seum system 11 of piers combined with columns or 
pilaster!* ns in the Palazzo di Venezia in Rome, and 
the type reached its perfection in 8 r;u name's sac¬ 
risty of Sla. .Maria, near Han Satiro, Milan, and his 
cluster of Sia, Maria della Pace at Rome [1504]. \ 
The proportions of the Pace cloister and Antonio's 
loggia are very similar, though the upper storey is 
traheated in the former, arcuated an the latter. The 
Canonica forms a valuable contrast to its adjoining 
church, the simple rhythm of its small facade giving 
splendid scale to the massiveness of S. Biagio, The 
detail may have Antonio's somewhat robust care¬ 
lessness, the scholarly perfection of the Bramant- 
esque example may he lacking, but it defies all criti¬ 
cism when its massing and proportion arc seen with 
the w estern sun gilding the warm stone and casting 
crisp arcade shadows against [he white plaster of the 
wall behind. One can imagine the satisfaction to 
Antonia to dine in the coolness of the upper loggia 
watching the steady growth of hi? chef-d'mrvre. 

Such is the setting of rile Church of the Madonna 
di S. Bi&gkhg Jr was built by public subscription 

A Is HE YNttlQV£ 

conflvent™ 

EKECTVM 

on the rite of an old church which contained a 
miracle-working image of the Madonna. Work was 
begun in 1 5tS and the lantern was completed in 
1528. It follows in the line of Giuliano’s church at 
Prato, the Concentric plans for S_ Peter's, and the 
church at TodL| In plan i t is a Greek cross* broken 
on the exterior by an apsidal sacristy and two cam¬ 
panils (one unfinished) that stand, detached, in the 
western recesses of the transept id arms. 

It is unfortunate that the second tower is incom¬ 
plete, for the effect of the two grouping with the 
dome is essential for the full realisation of the com¬ 
position. Although actually detached, these towers 
form an integral part of the design, the orders of 

* .■’LL Sketchbook* toj&j. Pkiesj. 

Twama r j C. R^chJortr. DrtI i n 

1 BBS, Plate Si. 

I A^A. SkrtMoak* 151a. IN,ups 58-61, 

§ . 1 .. 4 , Skrtrhbaok, PLne* 50-54, 

A .A. SkfithbixA i t i4>o 4 Vlutt? 66h3. 
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the main church being embodied i n them. Their 
detail is Full of interest and variety, and the finished 
one is crowned by a low octagonal spire. 

I he type of plan causes the building to compose 
from every point oi view. Front east or west, north 
or south, from the hill above or the valley beneath, 
or from the simple podium of the terraced plateau. 


S. Iliagia they are rectangular and pedimerited ; 
and although the former was begun by Cola da 
Caprarota* in 1508, it was not finished until lone 
after S. Iti agio. 

Apart from the eonccntridiy of plan ant] sim¬ 
plicity of setting, the repose of Antonio’s great 
church is largely due to the ample surfaces of un~ 



OF S. ilEAClO, MusnrULClJtKI^ 


it rises from its great atone seat with a majestic har¬ 
mony of soaring lines that culminate in tin lantern 
of the dome. As Sturgis* has pointed out. tin- most 
successful exteriors of the Renaissance are those 
domical churches of concentric plan, such as 
Riugto and Sta . .Maria della Consolations atTndi, 
because in these designs the main facade or western 
r*f which must Renaissance architects made a 
ttiilure p became* relatively u id mp arrant. At Todf 
alt the arms are apsidal with semi domes; in 


* Sttngii and Veil, JV. New York, 1915. 
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broken wall, made possible by the limits of the 
rcncstration w hich will be mentioned later — in the 
great entablature with liiglyph and metope that 
hmds the composition together,and lo the doniimtt - 
mg niass of the dome, which has now almost 
reached the hilt externLil development. No repro¬ 
duction can Convey the charm of the golden haver- 
hne, the softness of the shadows, the rich colour 
and texture of the roofs, the mellow copper of the 

rlnmjh 


in*™!™ Holy lain- 
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If the exterior of the church at Todi may claim 
tu equal S. Biagio, Lhe interior of the latter is su¬ 
preme of its type. It is, perhaps, the most perfect 
example of a Renaissance interior. It may be more 
like a Roman Upidarttim than a Christian church, 


part in stone of the free and noble spaciousness of 
'* The School of Athens." 

Its appeal is purely arehitectonic, and it reties 
hardly at all on the accessories and detail that often 
exercise a superficial charm when the underlying 



5> OiaciOj MQxnyu r m an o : Si-moN 


Inil rn this it is a Itigic+il expression of tile thought of 
ltr " day. The supreme quality of the Creek cross 
pbn is that the whole effect nf nvo^hclming grand¬ 
er k straightway disclosed when once you push 
through one of the heavy padded doors. There is a 
holdftcss of conception, a larger unit of scale, a 
masrive coherence, that make S. BLtgio the counter¬ 


principles of good design are absent. S. Ili agin de¬ 
fies she cuBtiunary criticisms of Renaissance haters. 
It is an organic piece of building, true within and 
without. There is no false facade, the walls through¬ 
out are travertine, the dome and vaults are solid 
brick. The elements of the design are simplicity it¬ 
self, a stone seat running round as base, four Tial- 
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Tow arms unbroken by aisles or receded chapels, a 
heavy Doric order, the entablature of which, with 
its bold discs and triglyphs, gives the horizontal tic 
to the whole. The archer of the transepts* enriched 
with homaria,are raised on a small attic to counter¬ 
act the projection of the cornice* and the deep-set 
windows fit well under the Semicircular panel of the 
end wall —with one exception, doubtless the first 
tme to he built. The composition is concentrated in 
the threat central dome, 

i he effect of the interior depends largely on its 
lighting. There are four windows within the tran- 
septal arches, four smaller ones In the drum of the 
dome, and the crowning lantern. Eight small win¬ 
dows in a church so vast form an interesting com¬ 
mentary on the clear atmosphere. Yet there is suf¬ 
fused light which reveals even the delicate soffit 
ornament of the cornice. At each successive hour 
the rays of light move round 

And up into the atey dome where live 

The -inHriSp nnd a aunlvrant * sure to hart. 

Anal yds* of the proportions and details of £. Bia- 
L^io shows the originality and independence of old 
Antonio temperament. Here is a man earing only 
for the big effects. The rendering is Homan in its 
ponderous strength, as far removed from the slen¬ 
der grace and sculpturesque nicety of GiuEtano f s 
work in the earlier Tuscan phase of Renaissance 
art as it is from the considered refinement and 
scholarly perfection of his younger contemporary, 
Peru z 35i. II V ecchio i gn ores s ct rules a n d systems of 
proportion. If he handles the orders with a fearless 
freedom, the result* it must be admitted, is often 
clumsy. In the great Doric order the entablature is 
onc~tbird the column height, the columns are 9 
diameters high and the capitals a full diameter deep, 
yet of very slight overhang. The batter of the corona 
of the cornice is 2" in 9', and the upper 
tascia ol tlic architrave is equally exaggerated. The 
only difference between the main exterior and in¬ 
terior orders is that in the former the metopes have 
square panels, in the tatter discs* and the interior 
cornice has a Eight 41 Ionic “ dentil course* and a 
soffit enrichment of unexpected delicacy, which is 
omitted in the exterior, where a simple ovoto is sub¬ 
stituted. 

As we have seen* the Doric columns of the main 
order are 9 diameters high, but it should also be 
noted that those of the small order to the side altars, 

1 ChaFle* II. Mflort, Character of Rtmiintmcz Archi¬ 
tecture. Neu York, 1^05. 
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with their strangely detailed base and necking, are 
yl, and those to the main window on the west front 
11 diameters Eiigtu The Ionic pilasters of the ex¬ 
terior of the drum have no bases, nor have those of 
the second storey of the campanile. The Corinthian 
pilasters of the interior of the drum have M Tuscan " 
bases and simple uncarved caps* characteristic of 
the old, and the young, Antonio. 

The mum doorways are almost identical in treat¬ 
ment within and without. They possess a splendid 
simplicity and grand scale, with boldly moulded 
architraves, softened to the wall surface, and a frieze 
containing a very original and beautiful enrich¬ 
ment, but the tendency to top-heaviness is marked 
in 1 he triangular pediments. 

Other details of note are the intersection of lhe 
archi volts. and the lacuna riii of the transept arches, 
the hitter 4 feet 5 inches square and 1 foot deep, 
filled with bold and telling rosettes. The smaller 
arches of the transept arcades are similarly enriched 
and give valuable contrast in $calc. The satisfying 
simplicity' of the side altars, with their finely turned 
double-bellied balusters* and the ca murium with 
its gigantic consoles, are harmonious accessories. 
One laments the ill-assorted high altar and the 
organ and the ceiling decoration of the chancel arm, 
added in 15S4 by Giovanozzo and Uaandro 
Alberti ni. 

The jointing of the masonry is haphazard for a 
design so essentially symmetrical. There is no seri¬ 
ous attempt to run the courses through, particularly 
round the doorways. The courses vary from 8 inches 
lo t foot 8 inches in depth. 'The radiating joints 
round the arches over the side altars are extremely 
irregular, yet the mortar joints are fine. The stone 
itself is travertine, a whitish limestone ruck* of fine 
grain but rather pitted* which has mellowed to a 
beautiful golden hue. The Hour h paved walk warm 
red brick, the windows are filled with old glass of a 
delicate green shade, except for the rich stained 
glass of the sanctuary window. 

Finally, there is the sacristy, in itself a beautiful 
design, with Avails and vaults of cool white plaster. 
It is a double square on plan* barrel-vaulted, with 
an apse at each end* lit by two small windows. Its 
ample Cinquecento cupboards, with their original 
locks and handles* contain rich vestments of An¬ 
tonio's day. 

Yet, in spite of certain crudities in detail which a 
close analysis may reveal, the general effect uf this 
church is su satisfying that, just as in certain human 
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bangs smug perfection bores us and we prefer a 
man of character in spite uf„ ur even localise of, cer¬ 
tain faults, so with the architecture of this m*>st 
monumental building. 

S, Biagio has style. It is the apotheosis of sym¬ 
metry. Although not a large church—the 40-foot 
diameter of the dome being only 5 feet more than 
that nf the little church of the Careers at Prato—it 
conveys an impression of noble spaciousness uusur- 


his Palazzo Massumi and 11 Yccehio in his 5 . Biigpo 
enjoyed the consummation of buildings supreme 
of their particular kind. In 152S the lantern of 
S, Biagio was complete, and Antonio retired to 
enjoy Ms venerable age in peace and follow the life 
of a country gentleman and farmer. I n those days of 
violence, when even Lhe gentlest and mast modest 
of architects is said to have died of poison, in a state 
of penury and want, it is pleasant to know that ]3 


passed in any church of the Renaissance in Italy, 
tt has scale. Its broad and ample proportions, its 
masterly lighting, the soft mellowness of the traver¬ 
tine, the warm red of the pavement, produce a 
classic cairn. The spirit of old Rome live$ in a fresh 
and vigorous renascence S Biagio entitles its de¬ 
signer to rank with the highest artists of his great age. 

Few Renaissance architects had the satisfaction 
of seeing their greatest work completed, Bramanle 
and his successors on S. Peter's died with their 
dreams unrealised. ‘The young Antonio's Farnese 
Palace was crowned by another hand. Cola never 
aaw the lantern of his Tudi dome. Bui Peruxri in 


Yeechiu spent hh last days in well-earned leisure 
and freedom from worldly cares, after a full and 
active life. 

As a military engineer he deserves to rank with 
Michele Sanmichele and his own nephew and 
namesake. Ills architectural works are compara¬ 
tively few% but Judging him by S* Biagio alone, he is 
entitled to a high place among the great Humanists, 

It is well to bring to completion one great and 
noble work, and die analytical Study of his master¬ 
piece is one which will amply repay the student of 
Renaissance art. The work itself, and the man, and 
the times, claim our careful and critical attention. 
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We must run expect in him the refined perfection 
of Rramante or the versatility of a Leonardo, He 
co u 3 d no t boast Peru zzi a ski 13 wi th b rush o r ^! ic h e I - 
angelo's wiih chisel. He was a plain, practical archi¬ 
tect, trained for The trade, whose [lowers were con¬ 
centrated on the art of building only. Herein lay 
his strength and his shortcomings* We modem 
followers of the Mistress Art may take no little 
Comfort from this fact. None of us can aspire to the 
subtle scholarship, the superhuman skill of inven¬ 
tion, or the many-sided brain of the giants of the 
Renaissance Age. The old Antonio was not a 
heaven - bo rn ge n i us: h e was a si m pi e, hard works ng 
architect and military engineer, worried with the 
mam purely utilitarian claims of practice, taking 
his share in disconcerting wars, yet living to com¬ 
plete his masterpiece in the fullness of years and 
end his days in quiet and honourable ease. 


It was originally the intention to include M this 
great family erf architects in this essay . But Antonio 
the Younger, and his hardworking brother Battista 
Gobho, who, like Giulia no and -Antonio the Elder* 
worked in partnership, demand a Paper to ihein- 
* dves. 

There only remains Basticn da San Gallo, called 
Amtotiic, another nephew of Giulia no. lie was u 
pupil of Peruginn 3 ^ and was a prolific painter of Ma¬ 
donna and u scenic artist. But although he struck 
up a friendship with the young Raphael, he was a 
dull painter and an unconscionable bore, and 
earned his nickname from a passion for holding 
forth on perspective and anatomy on the slightest 
provocation. Ills only architectural performance of 
which we liave knowledge was the setting up nf a 
triumphal arch, in collaboration With Cranaceu on 
one of Leo X’s visits to Morence. 



Popt: Alex nr* Vt. 

After ihr freaerc hy Pint uncirhin in 
She nppnrtumctitf Rnrsb- 
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Byzantine Architecture in 
Macedonia and Bulgaria 

By Arthur Wmso hd [tL] 

In reading the article on 14 Byzantine Architecture 
and the Work of the Byzantine Research and Publication 
Fund 1 (12 November iqzi), I was reminded; of many 
interesting remains which 1 saw in Macedonia and 
Bulgaria during the war. As I have never seen any 
record of any one of these, it may be of interest tu 
describe them briefly in the hope that they may not be 
forgotten. 

{a) At the summit of Mount Kotos (4.000 feet), some 
fifteen kibts to the north-east of Salonika* the remains of 
the podium of a fair-sized temple, probably Ionic order. 
1’ hi 8 mountain is reputed to have been one of the beacon- 
fire points used to warn troops for the Trojan w ars. 

(6) The keep of a Norman (Crusader) castle, very like 
it small edition of Rochester keep, situated on the Via 
Egnatia, one of the principal lines of communication of 
the Crusaders at Ai vasil r on Lake Langara,about twenty 
kilos from Salonika. Two grotesque heads, evidently 
stops from a Norman ardllvolt, are built into a Turkish 
archway in the village of l.ajna close by. 

(rJ A scries of five circular ponds (possi hly Roman), 
supplied from a spring with hot sulphur water, about 
sb kilos north of Lungaza. a! the foot of 11 St. PauBs 
Road/* 

1 am told there are Roman baths still in use in Lun- 
ga&t* though I did nut see them, 

(r/) Ruins nf another castle, a day's march cast of (ft), 
on the shore of Lake Ifcshik. Remains of putlogs and 
putlog holes are in the walls ; possibly thi# castle was 
being built when the Crusaders were forced out of this 
country by the Greeks* 

(e) Between (</} mid (/) an octagonal Byzantine domed 
hath of considerable size. J imagine she water is natu¬ 
rally hot [ it is still in use by Greeks. 

(/) A very large Turkish caravanserai (ruined), with a 
fine layout, including batbi and mosque. at Pazarkia. 

{#) At the west end of the Ren din j gnfgc a very inte¬ 
resting little Renaissance chapel, rather reminiscent of 
Brunelleschi'sFasm chapel in Florence. It was interest- 
mg to find that the Rcndma gorge is locally known to 
this day as the 41 Valley of Death/ 1 owing to the fact 
that a band of Crusaders was wiped nut here by Greeks. 

(A) At Kavalla a magnificent Roman aqueduct of the 
triple arch typc h very similar to [he Pont du Gard 
at Nunes, connecting the mainland with a sort of 
St. MichuelN Mount. 

(j) Ruins of walls {probably Crusader) on the Via 
Fgmitia, in South Bulgaria, Itctiveeri Xanthi and 

Gumulzjina. 


O') Along the Via Egnatia are many Greek well-heads, 
often sixteen-sided, and deeply scored by rope marks. 

(A) At ELtierinh, four miles from the coast* under 
Mount Olympus, a small Byzantine bath is still in use 
(and was used by our troops), consisting of [he usual 
rooms varying from cold to hot, The sudorium is 
octagonal. lined with marble, and contains a hot-watcr 
pool, 

(i) Heal a EkateriEih is connected to (k) by a perfectly 
straight Roman road, winch runs for some four miles 
Across marshes from Ebatcrinh to the little port of that 
town, and is continued by a modem pier into these a r The 
port consists of a few mean houses, planned on a square 
some 150 feet wide, with a perfectly preserved Roman 
altar in the centre of the square. This altar b of 
pink marble, about 4 feet square and 5 feet high: the 
base and cap are moulded ami the sides decorated with 
swags. T hree sides have allegorical figures, and the 
fourth has Alexander of Macedon mounted mi a horse, 

(w) Leaning against f/) is a Greek wall altar of .1 blue 
limestone* about 4 feet 6 inches high. With battering 
sides and an Egyptian type cornice. Ofi the front is 
carved in low relief l he figure of a girl lying on a conch. 
The inscription shows the altar to have been erected to 
the memory of a young girl by her father. 





f * ■ ■ f ■ ■ ■ ■ j* ■ ■ ■ * ?\ 3 k; 
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To my Idling regret, 1 love no drivings of any of 
These. Most of them were *ccu only it] passing, and 
fane could not even stop to examine them. 

(k) At Katonia, near Rrulu in Phocts, (here are the 
remains of a Dorian settlement, of which 1 give sonic 
very hastily node details. This must he one of their 
earliest fortification^ ,14 it is situated on the little plain 
near the mountain gorge through which the Don ana in¬ 
vaded the south. 

(o) Delphi. 'This hard]) 1 needs description, as it has 
Keen well investigated and is now taken care of by a 
French mission. The Gastathn spring Mill runs out of 
the rock, but the + * weir " over which it falls into a bath 
is much broken down. 

The podium of the Temple of Apollo is nearly perfect, 
except that part of the floor has fallen imo the cave 
beneath. 

The wall at rhe back nf the colonnade of ihe Athen¬ 
ians is literally covered with Greek inscriptions, the 
letters being no more than i inch high, with beautiful 
etFcei. 

To sec the bronze statue of ihe ,s Charioteer "and the 
1 Dancing Girls' 1 in marble amply repaid us tor the 
many disappointments experienced in living io pass by 
so much of interest. In addition, wc were: rewarded for 
a hurried and toilsome climb of some hours up to 
I Id phi by the sight of the full union rising over the top of 
Parnassus, whose shadow was cast over the ruins and 
over the valley 2,000 feet below* 

Students’ Evening at the Exhibition 
of American Drawings 

'The Institute was happily inspired in arranging a 
special M students 1 evening” in connection with the [ex¬ 
hibition of American Drawings, Unfortunately many 
students were prevented from attending ihe previous 
exceedingly interesting addresses by Mr. Bertram G. 
Goodhue and Mr Donn Barber* and it was therefore a 
considerate thought to have requested Mr. A* D, Miller, 
representing in London the Chicago firm of Graham, 
Anderson, Frobfft ami White, to make a few remarks on 
the exhibition and the trend of present-day American 
architecture. 

Mr. Austen Hall, whose acquaintance with modern 
American work allow s him to speak with authority, pre¬ 
sented Mr. Miller to the students and others present 
and mentioned Messrs, Sdfridges' new premises, for 
which Mr. Miller's firm are joint architects 

Mr. Miller, in his address, took his audience back to 
the early development of American architecture, which 
began only about 50 years ago. He traced the personal 
influence of men like Mr. Richardson p with the conse¬ 
quent development of Romanesque work, short-lived, 
however, owing to the lack of a really logical foundation 
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to this particular school of design. Mr. Milter then 
touched on the later development which had ins origin 
in the influence of the Paris ti cole de* BnsUx-Affs, from 
which brilliant students such as Mr. Hunt returned with 
the background of a solid training in planning, mossing, 
anti composition Then, lie explained, followed a reac¬ 
tion from the somewhat florid French elevations! treat¬ 
ments to a purer and more restrained style, exempli fled by 
rise work of Me Kim, Mead, ant! White, architects who 
based their finest conceptions on Roman or Inter Julian 
Renaissance mudeb. Mr, Miller mentioned the growth 
of Mr. Me Kinvs personal latent, tending always towards 
a greater purity and the diminution of every umtects- 
*ary line or detail ; Me Kim *5 favourite draughtsman's 
implement was said to be his i ltd hi rubber, and many 
designers to-day are learning to share bis predilection P ~ 

Passing from an appreciation of McKim p Mead and 
White's work* in which Mr, Miller referred, as a 
personal preference ,to ihc University Club in New York 
=** P^haps the Nnesi example, he spoke of the designs of 
miter great American architects whose work was on 
view at ihc ex bibs ti on, stating that it was representative 
of the work of all the greatest architects* with perhaps 
only one notable absentee. 

Mr Miller gave an interesting glimpse of the internal 
working of a great American office, with its trained staffs 
detailing and co-ordinating every separate department 
■f design and construction, including steelwork, eleva¬ 
tors. plumbing, etc., so that the whole structure was 
completely designed m all its detail in the office itself* 

Alter his address Mr. Miller and Mr. Austen Halt 
conducted parties of students round the Galleries, ex¬ 
plaining in detail many print* of American deritm which 
sire unfamiliar to Hnghsh architects, who face problem* 
equally difficult, but of a different character. For the 
outstanding impression of the American wort is of 
grand problems magnificently conceived and generously 
executed . while here in England there is a tendency 
to limit ihc architect in scale and scope, owing to both 
rest ri ctions of c<jst and numerous h nil dine by-laws and 
regulations. 

Special interest was awakened by such designs as 
those of Mr. Cass Gilbert's mretHmsea, Mr, Goodhue 1 * 
l^an Diego Exhibition drawing, the rendering and 
photographs of Mr. Resell Pope** Temple of the Scoi^ 
ush Rite, and some of the domestic work, notably the 
wonderfully sympathetic Italian house on l^nc Island 
by Messrs, Walker ami Gillette. 

It is to he hoped that English students will realise 
the immense area and varied climate of the United 
States, directly responsible for a striking variety of 
character in design which could not legitimately be 
appropriate within the narrow latitudes of the British 
Isles. 

lUnvAkn Rohektsok, Arekimte Diplomf, 
'nnCipai ftf tk* .4.J, Scho&t 0/ Ar^hitt(furc + 
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Correspondence 

UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION 

4^ .Wtl livid iVfW, IV, 

12 iQit. 

To the Editor, Journal lUR A.- 

Sir,—I n the vain hope of obtaining unification, 
considerable section of the member of the Institute arc 
anxious to tnk-e the momentous step of throwing open 
die doors of the Institute to 11 all architects of the 
United Kingdom ** without test or examination. 

This all-embracing policy of" unification " has met 
with ihc approval of the Council, and in due course the 
matter will come up for confirmation at a general meet¬ 
ing, when it is to be hoped the dire ami far-reaching 
consequences of this sweeping-ill policy may be seri¬ 
ously weighed. 

Though wc write in nil sympathy with registration* 
we are not prepared lo support this particular step 
towards sis realisation, unless it can be demonstrated 
lhai there is some reasonable prospect of ultimate 

success. 

!l is true that Mr. Simpson has told u& at the JJver- 
pool Congress that M with unity must come registra¬ 
tion hut, with till respect to Mr. Simpson, this state¬ 
ment does not carry with ir a sense of conviction, and . 
moreover, it is directly opposed to what Sir Reginald 
H Sam fie id and Sir Aston Webb have told us. 

From the broad and political point of view it must 
be recognised that the tendency of the country is to 
become more and more democratic, and, as a conse¬ 
quence, the chance of any particular section of the 
community obtaining statutory privileges or protection 
becomes more and more remote. 

In the past it was not by way of protecting the 
lawyer*, the doctors and the dentists that they obtained 
Miatutory powers ; these privileges were granted as a 
protection to the public. Et will only he by architects 
demonstrating with overwhelming evidence that it is 
in the interest of the public that they also will have 
statutory powers granted to them. 

We arc almost ashamed to confess it, but we must 
admit the fact, that we have heard a very great deal 
about the benefit to architects, and, we arc afraid* very 
little indeed about the benefit to the public, for, beyond 
the discounted statement of Mr, Simpson, there is 
nothing to encourage us to believe that the present 
toovcment of unification is likely to result in gaining 
statutory powers hereafter. 

It is more than unfnrrunate—it is indeed misleading 
—to ask us to support unification now, as a step tow ards 
registration in the future. In fact, we are to be asked 
to pay for the goods before delivery, and the price is the 
ruin of the Institute. 


If the principle of unification is to be adopted and 
maintained (and it seems useless to adopt it unless it is 
maintained) in the vain hope that registration will 
result, then the doors of the Institute must be left open 
for all architects to enter, without lest or examination* 
until (hat vain hope has been realised. Then, and not 
till then, can the doors he shut again. 

The great majority of the aurporaTe members of tlie 
Institute gained admittance at considerable personal 
sacrifice and by examination. Also, and it will not be 
forgotten, that a pledge was given that after a certain 
date the ranks of the E kcntiau- should he closed. Are 
these sacrifices and thb pledge tu he scrapped f We 
cannot imagine that the majority of the members of the 
Institute will support the unification movement with¬ 
out some guarantee that rheir sacrifices wilt noi he 
made in vain.—Ymirs faithfully* 

Geohe;*: Huebaet* [/ ]. 

A W. S. CROSS I'tct-Prrlidrtif. 


GmtdhatL F..C. 

1 2 Dtfrmhfr i^z t. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B-A. 

Sift,—I can assure Mr. Keen and hi* friends 1 give 
(Item ,dl credit for the work they have doge. I agree 
with him that " bri nging all ihe architects of the United 
Kingdom into membership of the ftJ.B.A/ 1, Pl means 
what it says. 1 ' And Mr Keen must not read in the 
word ' b qualified," which is not there. However, when 
the committee meets he can move a resolution to 
modify I he previous decision. 

Mr. Keen's contention is of the greatest value m 
ihose opposing the scheme ; for let us accept rhe idea 
tliat certain qualifications would he necessary before 
admitting an architect to the R.I.FLA, This obviously 
implies that certain architects would be rejected and 
remain outside the Institute, as they do now. If Mr. 
Keen succeeds in carrying his views, he will kill the 
Unification Scheme ; he cannot have it both way* be 
must either agree to admit u all the architects “or drop 
ihe word “ Unification." 

Mr, Keen refers to the w ork of the committee ; 1 am 
a member, and we did very little work. The sub-com¬ 
mittee worked hard, and the committee did not take 
thetr valuable advice to accept the Dental Bill ns Hi a 
valuable precedent ” for architects. That Bill explains 
tm (he first page that dentists would be placed Oh the 
register after the passing of the Bill. The Americans 
have adapted this proper course in their lk Model Form 
of Law for the Registration of Architects pp (Architects' 
yoiirmi, IQ October, page 465}. 

The idea of admitting members without a lest, or 
with a test less severe than our Associates have to pass* 
would be grossly unfair. Some hundreds, probably 
thousand*, of men might be admitted, and as members 
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they would be in exactly the same position with regard 
m the public as our Associates, an J compete with them. 
It Would not matter to eEk Fellows and older men of 
the Institute, who have established positions, but H the 
freat sacrifice/ 1 admitted by the promoters of the- 
scheme, wou Id be borne by oy r Associ ates. Whysho uld 
they do it I If the scheme were carried it would make 
no difference to me* but 30 years ago it would have 
nude a great difference, for A.R.I,B JL. spells £ s. d, to 
the Associate ; it is his stuck-in-trade. I know that 
from experience, and l submit it is the duty of the older 
members to oppose any scheme likely to damage the 
position of the young men. 

Just one other suggestion to Mr. Keen. An Institute 
does nos increase “in authority ami usefulness 
and its reputation in the estimation of the public pp 
according to the number of its members. The reverse 
seems the rule, and the most powerful societies arc 
smalt, and with a limited membership. 

Svpsev Perks [F], 


375 Cnion Str&t, AbrrJctrt. 

m _ 5 DfffflrAcr igji, 

Fa tfit Editor t Journal RA.B.A.,' 

Dear Sir,— I follow with much interest the corre¬ 
spondence .m thb subject which appears from time ro 
time in the Journal, and, like your other corre¬ 
spondents, I am jealous for the ^sod name of the 
Institute. 

It seems to me to he futile to attempt unification by 
any method short of absorbing the w hole architectural 
profession of the country, ftnd, like most provincial 
practitioners* I am all out for unification. 

U lien 1 was a newly Hedged Associate I was vtrv 
touchy of this dignity being threatened by the absorp¬ 
tion of any body of individuals w ho had not passed the 
requisite tests. Hut ] have grown older smcc then, 
and, f hope, also more sane ; and whenever unification 
arrives it is bound to alfecl temporarily the prestige of 
the whole profession. But it must alfect somebody, 
and why not us and die men of our generation, if it \l 
to do good to architecture as a whole in the years to 
come : A small sacrifice for the good of the cau.se 
would rather redound to our credit than otherwise. 

U 1 the meantime 1 make the suggestion ihai all 
Associates; nf any length of standing (sav ten years) 
should be made Fellows, all Licentiates nude *Asso* 
ciates (with a test before promotion to Fellowship), and 
the resit of the profession iJcgrcgatcd by their rees,pcc- 
tive provincial affiliated Relics into whichever class ii 
seems appropriate to place them. There will always 
be men of varying degrees of capacity, and the Institute 
should provide for this by having at least three ctautti 
of nicmbcrship for practising architects. 

The experience of the Scottish Societies has been 
that it is better to have a man in the Society, even at 
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some risk to its prestige, rather than that the Society 
shoiild refuse admission. Once a man is in, he gathers 
a certain esprit dr carps, and, human nature being what 
it is, it is useless to hope to be ahic to certify all mcii 
being of equal attainment. This should' be frankly 
recognised, and due provision made for meeting the 
. 1 by the selling up of various grades of membership 
WTthui the Institute -Yours faithfully, 

R. G. Witaoar* Juk. [ 4 . 1 . 


Exhibition ol Drawings at Walker’s 
Galleries 

During the past month Mr. JDnslip FJetcher and 
Air. Kenneth Hobson have held a conjoint exhibition 
oi architectural drawings and landscapes comprising 
various media* the result of four months' work in 
^fKiin, Many architects have availed themselves of the 
opportunity to see the masterly drawings of these two 
men. I he architectural impressions na less than the 
landscapespresented the seen eiy p both natural and am- 
vcniianal* in a way recalling the tradition of such mas¬ 
ters as Varley, Cotnian, Holland, Sandbv, and others, 
U nh artists believer in scholarship, mil have aimed not 
at literal transcriptions of ordinary view, but have at- 
tempted structures in their designs combined with spirit 
and good taste, t would mention Mr Fletcher *s mas¬ 
terly drawing of Burgos Cathedral and Mr. Hobson s 
excellent monochromes df the Roman Aqueduct at 
being among the best of the example shown. 
Mr 1'letclier has brought to bear in his work his pre- 
Mims experiences of Continental travel extending over 
many years. Mr. Hobson possesses the fire of youth 
■yu , w b.u is> l haracteristic of all men of genius,, a respect 
b-r the time-honoured works of the past? The recent 
exhibit to n was instructive from many angles. It was a 
revelation to find two trusts drawing architecture and 
scenery as such subjects should be handled, free from 
mannerisms, tricks* and catches. 

A. E, Richardson [F.] 


-- AUiAiuitmii rums HUYAL 

HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

IlhU larsy folb• Wunic. printed lo the Libnrv bv Mr. 
Memorial v " E '' ia 3 exhaustive work an ihe Albert 

\i.» r? ?* produced by the editor mid lutbfidicr, Mr. fnhn 
JJ? 1 . 1 " 1 ® 73 * ■nd Hjh t-haptrx* on thi: proqresa of the 
. Is 1 no ml ; nnarchttt.lurul dnajntion b> Sir (iilln-ft Acott. 

,eCt T l,nd ««**£* Ittwtn&UU t.( 1 he mpoak*, 
,to U **: ,hc " at ? c l*r.n«, uriti architectural 

plan* clc-vntmm and Mctkm* bv ih* architect. 

W. V, s. 
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Addresses by Mr Paul 
Waterhouse at Bristol 
and Manchester 

The President oi the Institute* Mr Paul Wateriiouse, 
attended, on 13 and 14 December, annua! dinners of 
1 he Bristol Society of Architect* ami the Manchester 
Society of Architects. In each case there was a large 
^atberitig of members and guest*. 

Bristol 

At Bristol, the President of the Bi istol Society, Mi ■ 
G* C. Uwitnc^ [.4.], occupied the chair, Mr. Water- 
house, in She course af his speech, said : 

There was no feature of the! view spread before him 
a & a piesidcnt more beautiful or more charming than 
The pi esc p n friendly attitude of the non-Metropolitan 
architects towards their brethren in the Middlesex re¬ 
gion. This altitude and the loyally that went with it— 
a loyalty 10 flic recognised and centralised organisation 
of the profession—was not a sentiment fanned into life 
now and again by the feamith of an occasion like that, 
but nuber n steady, permanent, ever-increasing sense of 
brotherhood* of which such a meeting was not so much 
the stimulus a^ the outcome. One of the interests which 
had lately and very closely united Bristol with London 
was the vastly important one of architectural education . 
People were apt to foiget that if local architects were 
she gainers by die advance of systematised architectural 
school training they were also the willing victims of a 
certain sacrifice. A generation ago all architects of 
position were able m make money, quite honest money* 
hy taking pupils. In d wave, however, of enthusiasm 
towards heller things pnurlitinners all over rhe land had 
been willing* not only m forgo in greater or less degree 
that source both of income and of office assistance, hut 
they had also gone the length of making further sacrifices 
of ti me and personal labour in order to aid and promote 
the work of schools started in their midst. 

Bristol had witnessed a remarkable instance of the 
establishment of such a school, the opening of which 
had been attended* under Royal auspices, by his prede¬ 
cessor in office, Mr, Simpsom as well as by representa¬ 
tives of that other important body, tbc Architectural 
Association of London* to whose help in mmf practical 
detail* the successful launching of the venture was, at 
Bristol's invitation, very laigdy due. Mr, Waterhouse 
proceeded to speak of education in three aspects—its 
gtcaf value to the young men, who were trained on 
better lines than their forefathers : its value to the pub¬ 
lic* who Thereby, when they required and paid for archi¬ 
tecture, got better goods fur thdr money ; and* lastly, 
ils value to the Institute of which he was President. 
With regard 10 ike scheme known among them as uni¬ 


fication, he explained that iltu did not mean that the 
profession was tom hy heresy and schism. The ques¬ 
tion was a formal one—a problem of organisation, AH 
he Wanted to say about it was that it was not a scheme 
formulated hy some individual enthusiasts in London, 
taken up by the Council of the Institute, and then 
pressed upon a half reluctant general body. As a 
matte r of fact, th is most excel ten t sche rn e was t^rn EiliEI y 
a popular move- a move of the general community. 
The Unification Committee bad Ixcn composed of 
architects in every grade, taken from the Institute, from 
the Society of Architects, and from outside bodies. its 
deliberations had been of the freest, most on 1 spoken, 
and most unprejudiced kind, and they had been 
followed by exhaustive inquiries among the allied 
societies of the Institute, inquiries which elicited sptm- 
! ancon a approval, not the least worm sometimes being 
from those classes of membership who would be called 
upon in the fulfilment <rf the schemes to make some 
sacrifice for Ihd r own a nd t Sic general good. N<> reform 
cvei lacked opposition, But he had been convinced iei 
:* remarkable degree of the unity of the profession^ 
obvious wish on the subject. 

Me concluded on the subject of style. He said Alt 
in 3iis opinion the question of originality in design was 
^till largely mis understood. People, he sometimes 
humd, were ready to say ; 111 i do not deny that reason¬ 
ably original work can be done within the limits of the 
historic styles, but reason and art seem to indicate that 
still better work could be done if untrammelled hy any 
considerations of tradition or archeology/* it would 
be found that the acceptability among cultivated people 
of any design in architecture depended in all cases upon 
some sort of relationship to pre-existing design, and that 
copseqnently the new architccture. if destined tosucccss. 
would owe ils success in h™ conditions, both of which 
would probably fetm a hardship to the pioneers of 
novelty. The first of these conditions was llic lapse of 
sufficient time, «iy, zoo years, to make the proposed 
novelties back number—he used these words in a laud¬ 
atory sen.se—and the second and hardest of all was a 
certain uniformity among; the novelties. To adven¬ 
turers, out for diversity at ail costs, such a bondage would 
p rove i mole mb [e. The movement for a ne w arch it ecture 
was being given apparently a fail trial in Amsterdam, 
where it would probably achieve a colossal failure, at 
the monetary expense of the Dutch, and would be to 
the artistic loss of Europe. 

Manchester 

At ike annual dinner of the Manchester Society of 
Architects, Mr. A. W, Hennings [/■’,], the President, 
occupied the chair, and amongst those present were 
the Rt. linn, the Lord Mayor of Manchester, Sir 
lienn Mi era. Vice-Chancellor of the L-niverai y of 
Manchester, Dr r Percy Scott Worthington, anti Mr. 
Francis Dodd. 
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In replying to chi- toist of the R I BA, md Allied 
Societies, Mr. Waterhouse *aid r—■ 

11 I find that in the short space of time which would 
naturally he allotted to me as an afier-dinncr speaker I 
shay not be able to say u!J I should likr K m J am gnjug 
to arfc you to grant me a feu- additional minutes. in re¬ 
spond mg in Manchester to the name of Waterhouse I 
am answering the acknowledgment of the city to a 
much greater mats than myself ! mean my father Mr, 
Alfred Wittflioow, K.A, Nor can 1 fm get lhai it was 
this generous citt of Manchester that gave him the 
opportunity to design two of the greatest building* «f 
the city. T refer to the little known Assize Courts and 
the well-known Town HalL 

u If ihe memory of the designer of those buildings 
lessens my sense of unworthiness in responding to the 
personal part of the toast, I have alio to recall that, 
having n son of toy own in actual practice and a 
member of the Council of the R.LBA, the name 
Waterhouse is in danger nf bemy Conseco lively icpre- 
sen ted by those three generations which make up a 
century. 

But I am present to-night in :i capacity other than 
personal. By the chances and changes which at times 
fit unexpected men into unexpected offices I am Picsi- 
deni of the Institute, one of the functions of which is to 
give greater reality to the brotherhood of the profession 
I am proud and happy not only lo he. for the time being* 
the formal head of that little republic of art. but to have 
been privileged to realise in the few momb that have 
passed since my election the entirely informal warmth 
and bonds of good-fellowship which exist in all ranks 
of the organised profession. 

11 London cannot help being the centre of this perfect 
circle of perfect unity, and I^ndon is well aware -in- 
cicasingly and progressively awan—of the fact that 
the curve of a steady circumference ts as essential to a 
circle's well-being as that pin-prick of a centre which, 
being a mathematical point, has no parts and no 
magnitude* 

'* The subject which is very much in my mind P and 
in you rs t is I he scheme of uni beat in n , Whc n one speaks 
ui the hearing of strangers on thia question we ate in 
danger of conveying the impression that the hotly uf 
architects ss 4 hy schisms rent asunder/ As a fact, we 
are perfectly united, and most of our outside friends tlo 
nut know what ‘ unification 1 is. It is really a question 
of rearrangement. Let no one think that the unification 
scheme is t he hubby of some London leader, pushed 
upon the Council in London h and then launched upon 
an astonished and uninterested general body. The 
genesis and the growth of this movement have been quite 
other than this* It has been born of a wise expectancy 
in many minds, and it deliberated on by a com¬ 
mittee formed of the most heterogeneous elements, 
drawn, in iact p from all classes of praclitionets, both 
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within and without the confines of the Inslitute and the 
Society of Architects. Finally, it was brought to it* 
present development by the exercise of generous and 
large-minded unselfish ness among men all over the 
Ornish Isles, If the movement lias in any kind of sense 
been worked from London, then London has cause to 
be very grateful to the support of non-Metropolitan 
centres ; but, as a matter of fact, the movement was 
general, and the activities of London could fairly be 
described as London'& doing its duty ns fulcrum "to a 
fruce at the business end of the lever, Not that any one 
ought to forget the heroic and tactful services of mv 
Wend and predecessor, Mr, Simpson, together with 
Sir Charles Rut hen and his colleague* of the Society of 
Architects. 

I should now like to say one or two words abour 
education, and in this connection 1 would pav a warm 
and deserving tribuic to Manchester's great and con¬ 
spicuous share in the education*! movement, and to the 
services which Professor Dickie has continuous! v 
rendered on the Board of Architect mat Education. It 
is sn met Lines suggested that wc are in danger, by mean* 
°f the very excellence of our educational system fc ofover- 
stocking the profession. Ins suggest tJ r W, that there 
are more persons already in the profession than can 
very well be supported by it. J feel we must with confi¬ 
dence leave this largely in the hands of the teacher* of 
architecture * who, if they are convinced that there are 
young meii in the schools who would bo more likely to 
make a living in other spheres than in aschiiecturc. will, 
1 am ante, ift the future, as in the post t use a wise dis¬ 
cretion in advising the removal of the unsuitable^ Then, 
m connection with our schools, it is suggested we are 
in danger of becoming too academic* We have some 
very fine teachers in the Schools, and wt need have no 
fear, in niy opinion, on that head We have had in the 
P=LS| too little of the academic. All that is needed row 
i* a caution lent the constructional side of the teaching 
loses its proper balance and proper connection with the 
compositional." 

The Lord Mayor, in replying to the toast of the City 
of Manchester, referred to bis work in regard to smoke 
abatement. He said that in these matters exceedingly 
valuable advice had been received from architects, 
I here w r a$ no particular reason why Manchester should 
run be as attractive as Du&eldarf if proper steps were 
taken, and il wc had the dri ving force in the community 
the absence of which Lord Newton deplored . Archi¬ 
tects could help in this direction and, among other 
ways, by insisting upon the installation in houses and 
bluer buildings of smokeless heating apparatus* 

Dr. Worthington spoke highly of the School of 
Architecture established at the Manchester University, 
which they felt, he said, was going to do great thing* in 
the future. Sir Henry Miens replied, acknowledging 
the toast. 
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Reviews 

OLD LONDON ILLUSTRATED A ntitsofdrawing 
ir the tatt IL IF, ftrturr tlht if rutin* Ijondm in th r 
XVlth Otifurv, with descriptor ttotef by Htrhtrt A, 
Cox, IC.A . fo t fjand* lyz i. (i, net [Thr u Suit Jar hh 
Office* 4 Catherine Street, Atdtcych r iKC.z.] 

The Builder m* happily inspired in pushing in con¬ 
venient form the drawings contributed to its columns 
bv that consummate draughtsman [he late H, \\ . 
Ureter, illustrative of old London ns it presented itself 
to his artistic imagination before the Great Fire of 1666. 
He did nor, however, rely on his imagmotibki only, but 
took imm ense trouble to get all the documentary evi¬ 
dence available of the position and character of the old 
buildings as they really existed. He has drawn for ns a 
scries of i I lustrations of old London which are well 
worth preserving, and enable us to form some idea of 
what in extraordinarily picturesque city it was, and of 
what we have Inst by the destruction of the old priories 
and monastic buildings which not only adorned its 
streets. but provided ample open spaces which in the 
City we now sadly miss. It is sometimes difficult to 
follow Mr. Brewer in all his reproductions when com¬ 
paring his sketches with some of the old plans 11I Lon¬ 
don,. and some of the streets as he has drawn them cer¬ 
tainly give the impression of being wider than they 
really were, hut these are points of very mud) import- 
nice* Particularly interesting are the illwtrati-oiu of the 
Bishop of Ely's Palace and Chapel and of Cheapside. 

Joiix Slater [FJ. 

EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE STONE AGE. Written 
Gnd iitustraUd by Marjorie ami C. if. ft* Qurrtneli. 
Load, y [Zb T* Batsjbrd-] 

We have here a further contribution to the history o\ 
the everyday life of our ancestors, from the pen and 
pencil of Air. and Mrs. Quennell, and on this occasion 
we are told what is known about the life of the human 
race as far hack as twenty-sis thousand years G*C* 

Such far ages border upon the infinite, and it is diffi¬ 
cult for the ordinary mind to realise the significance oj 
such vast stretches of time, but as 41 history is not just 
hues, hut a tong tale of mu’* life, Labour and achieve¬ 
ment/ 1 and as the book deals with man from this 
standpoint, theoveitvlidmtng weight of rime is lost* and 
we can visualise prehistoric itmn in his wild surround¬ 
ings and enter, in some measure, into his life, which is 
a long story of his struggle to overcome the inevitable 
t roubles which beset life on (his earth and the endeavour 
10 make it possible to live with some reasonable comfort 
anil security. 

The first chaplet deals with and elucidates the 
method in which the earth's surface was formed h w here 
the remains of prehistoric man are found ; slight these 


may be and scanty, but they are sufficient on winch to 
base ft story of his life. 

Each succeeding chapter deal^ in chronological order 
with man and his development, traccd.fot the must part, 
from the remains of the animals of his period, ae well as 
his implements, for we read : "'The lower animals in 
kindly fashion seemed to arrange that their bodies might 
tiink in the water, settle in the imid ( and become beauti¬ 
ful fossils/' Not so the restless individual man. who 
died in the open, and whose bones are lost; but, in spite 
. 1 j this, his skull has been found, and wc arc (old that 
even in these remote agea "the brain pan of Pithecaii- 
t lirupu.- exceeds that of any ape and equals about two- 
thirdsthat of modern man." 

Flint implements play an important and, indeed, art 
essential part in the life fo prehistoric man. Necessity 
made him a hero, for, with his spear tipped with a 
sharpened flint, he went forth and with his superior 
cunning faced fir more formidable wild beasts than any 
that now exist, We arc told about the sabre-toothed 
tiger, the mammoth, and many mure, most undesirable 
for near neighbours, and life must indeed have been a 
precarious affair then. Thus it is that ftini implements 
are all important in the tight they throw-on his life and 
progress. Flint work of all kinds advanced in. beauty of 
finish m man advanced, and after being fashioned into 
various shapes was in the earlier times almost the only 
in at trial employed for instruments m use for domestic 
and hunting purposes. 

Prehistoric man was a sensible fellow* sticking to 
tradition in the implements he made. HH The design of 
these was a continued growth, and prehistoric man did 
not in any one year leave off making C hell can types and 
introduce a new Aehcultan fashion/' New art was un¬ 
known then, but later oil he ,fc made his spear and 
arrow heads in ivory and reindeer horn, 1 ami this 
marks a further step in the upward grade. 

First of all their homes were mere lairs, such as the 
wild beasts use ; then shelters, from the winds, and, 
later on T primitive huts. Blit it is to the period of the 
cave-dwellers we must turn for real inspiration in art, 
as it is then " that the Magdakniart period marked the 
highest development uf the art of prehistoric man. 
The paintings are of astonishing merit ; without 
being great sticklers for dettU,these old pointers anight 
the very spirit of the animals they painted. r 1 he cave 
would seem 10 he a great advance in his comfort, and 
to supply his icsthetic desires 10 the fullest extent. 

One more human touch comes in to link the pmt up 
with the present. This wc owe to man's evcr-faithful 
friend and companion , the dog. Prehistoric man found 
out what a sell-sacrificing and devoted friend he was, 
and adopted him for an ally; and as wc look far hack, 
along this vista. \ve can see man and his dog in close 
companionahip, until our vision can no longer pierce 
the gloom. 
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This buuk is writ sen primarily iW the young* ant! tht 
writing ^nJ fflustratlucia work together in producing a 
living picture of the lime which should prove attractive 
net only to the young but to grown-up children a? well. 

Horace Field \F.\. 

Letters and Drawings of John Webb 

Some extremely Interesting drawings anti letters of 
John Webb have recently been entrusted to the cure of 
the Institute by Sir Ye're laham, Hart . of Lamport 
Ihsll, Northamptonshire. These ruuv be seen on 
application to the Librarian. Mr. J. A. Gotch [/’.I. 
having occasion to write a short hisiofy ot Lampon 
Hull, remembered that the county historian, Bridges, in 
writing (about 17.20) of the parish of Lamport. men- 
tioned the enlargement of the I fall by Webb, adding 
that certain drawings and letters of the architect were 
preserved there. Mr. Gotch accorditigly made enquiries 
ot Sir Vent Ish-itn as to the possibility of the drawings 
having survived, and was courteously'invited to help in 
the search fur them. I lie search pi'mxcl successful, .itu I 
the drawings were lent 10 him. with the result that .1 
full description of them, together with a transcript of 
the letters, was published in the R.l.BA. Journai ,,] 
24 September 1921. It then became a question of how 
best to dispose of the draw ings without again troubling 
the present tenants of the Hall, and eventually Sir Verc 
most kindly agreed to place them in the custody of rhe 
Institute, on condition that they should htr returned 
when asked for, as his son is gremlv interested in 
architecture. 

Lectures on Historical Building 
Construction 

^ 001 el course of lectures is to be given at L nsverrity 
College, London, during the coming term, by Mr. 
Martin S, Briggs, I‘.R.I.B.A. (Godwin Bursar, 1914) 
""" T 1 * liistor ' L:l1 Development of Building Construc- 
tion. This course constitutes the first atteritpt to trace 
t he various elemental processes of building through the 
different ages. It is intended fur those who al> C ad\ 
possess a knowledge of building construction and of the 
history of architectural development, but w hereas his¬ 
tory and construction have hitherto been taughi as 
separate subjects, the lecturer will prove their mutual 
interdependence from the dava of [he ancient civilisa¬ 
tions down to modern times. Attention will he given 
to minor point* of exceptional interest in which the 
problems of (he old builders may be com pared with our 
own. The subjects of the ten lectures will be ■ j 
Brickwork ; a. Masonry ; 3, Concrete and Marble ; 
Carpentry ; 5, Joinery ; ft. Ironwork ; 7. Roofing ■ x 
Piaster work ; Lead work ; to, Glaring Full particu¬ 

lars uf the course can be obtained from the Secretary 
l mversity College, London (Gower Street, W.C.t), 
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\i?TE3 BY Mjemuhu o? Tin; LiTEH-iTiite Committee os 

Recent Acquisition^. 

[Thru' A'.jfff m£ pMisht'd withoutprwMkc p* (i further urrd 
mnre dr.lmhtf crrfiWnv.] 

SOME CAIRO MOSQUES AND THEIR FOUNDERS 
By Mr*. R, L. Devonshire. So, Lood. ttjai. 17*. (,4 
|Mcwr>. Constable Company, Lid., London.] 

Una ss a small IkmjLl nf altout no pngs, written tor ordinary 
readers, not for specialrtfa. It cotiiains about ihirt'v esidlcot 
photoBTiiph*, chicHy Ot subjects not iDiutrared before. 

T! IEATRES AND L ON CERT HA LLS. f’onfok, !f r hL 

This folio of plates consul* of reprints front " Academy 
Ardulecture, nod should be of considerable imtrtrL The 
subject* aic ihuacn Itoiti Ejich.h. American and Continental 
ymrecs, end the iftust rations., which number efmui a hundred 

?w-i Yt*****™' < lf pta*. a. T. E 

ENGLISH HOMES. Perm t V -Vo! 1. Eariv Ceorpan. 

|,l4-i7t j 0. By II. Amy 'Iippinjj, M.A., Fo, 

Lond. roll. 1 3 Js. [Country Life Offices, Taviatotk 
Street, Cqvciu GinkDf W,C,;,) 

rb,-< VO Iui nr Lcmimues I he series of tine books by fhis author. 
I he pen nd covered t» Early Georgian. from 1714 to 1760, and 
iKiliJo such well-known rumples as Chllwiefc House. 
^!£ nto _ n F Mo&r and Ruinhum, 

tht lifkfh jrJ af [tie previous volujtles ii mumuinrii. 

ARCHtJEKTUR L-ND KUNSTGEWERBE IN A ALT- 

bPAMEN. to. Mutt Chen, 1720. i;*. (J, Tintmi and 
% !-•>., 33 -Msiple StT«i t Tniterdmin Court Road,} 

_ *WBMnihjc collect [un tip plHHCijrnjphj, wdl reproduced* 
Murtrntanu architect pc mnl cmfo in Spain from the Middle 
Ages loth* c.chrccndi century. The volume includes a variety 
Of exnmnln of Moorish, Gothic. anil Renaissance work. About 
one-third of the plates are devote.! to decorative woodwork, 
turturure, me ml-work, potiery .iud R t«„, ivories, and fabrics. 

TOWN : THEORY AND PRACTICE. ByW.KhL. 
Ocorjje I , Pep]er. Sir Theodore G, t hamhers, K.B.E., 

IJtnnfld Lnwyn, R. L, Reiss, Edited with an introduc- 

l'?j r. D l ur i on ' *«>. ^fid. rort. (BcimBtoa,, 

I-Id., ,1 Bouvme .Street, E.C_tO 

(u . ch * lJ, ho cities as Professor Leffiaby ami Mr. 
_ . j. 1 "? ™ It**m. impressing on alt whom if may concern the 
netessity of fcrcihou K ht ra the creation and development of 
lllu * rfi,tln « 1 try Concrete examples the sd vantage of 
tw* forethquriil over haphaMrd and 80-a«-von.please. To be 
read by all architects and all town councilfuts of municipalities 

agewL^iatMsgsi^ 

rou! 1 DEL LlMf,N0 - S S. ILr«elhm. fc. Bergiino, 

V’ALLGMRRQSAE LAVAL Dl 81 EVE I N KERiORE. Bv 
nKtfcffli. 8o P Bcrpunff. n.d. 

Vl2y, Sb E W tlK<iIONK DEL VULTURE, So. Bwgjuno, 

A further half-doetn wilumes of the tmmo B raphs-eaeh 
dmluig wiih an Italian town or city of artistic note -published 

MITT “S Gn>p,,1 ‘ Art * « a scries of which 

- 1 ? river 20 volumes. I*he Italian 

, 1 f 1 ™ la Itl cadi one from the hand of a Writer of note, and 

""*« ■»» 
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Building Craftsmen in 
America 

Jn the last issue of the JociKVAL we regret that, owing 
to limitation of space, Mr, Bar her V answer to a ques¬ 
tion by Mr. H. M. Fletcher was not given in full. In 
reply to Mr. Fletcher's question whether America is 
forming a tradition of building craft* or whether the 
w orfcis carried on by new-comers Mr, Barber said: JH In 
our country the trade* are mostly by nationalities. We 
have Italians for common labour ; the pick and shovel 
men, the common labourers, are mostly all Italian, The 
carpenters atc English and French ; the painters mostly 
French. We Lire not training craftsmen, ami that is the 
point 1 want to make ; there is no arrangement for the 
proper training of the artisan ; we are absolutely de¬ 
pendent on the foreign population and the foreign 
craftsmen. When the war came and these men had to 
go back to their respective countries we were in great 
difficulty. For instance, all our cation work is done 
by Norwegian^ and Swede* ; you could not get an 
American to go down into 3 cation any more than to 
Wait at table. And so with all ourcrafts Our waiter* are 
all French : all our cook* are French —it h all a matter of 
nationalities. But the war amc s and then people w ent 
back ; some remained, and .1 few eventually returned 
tu America, and we are to-dav suffering from a lack of 
skilled labour. That is what is keeping osu prices of 
construction so high, because there is really more work 
in these so-called dull times than there are men to do it, 
and that in why the plasterers and others can stand out 
for the higher wages that ihey arc demanding and get¬ 
ting. A great many people years ago foresaw just what 
has now happened in that particular matter, hut nothing 
of any constructive merit has been conceived or pm 
into practice for the supplying of the need. 

" There are some, what we call, trade schools, but 
not enough T The craftsmen are mostly taught in the 
workshops, and as I say* we are almost entirely depen¬ 
dent upon foreign labour. It is 4 curious thing that 
twenty-five years ago it was hard to get a good modeller 
in America ; a great many practitioners actually im¬ 
ported modeller?, and the man who has been doing my 
modelling for the past twenty-five years ms imported at 
that time. He docs my modelling in his own shop. 
About fifteen or twenty year* ago the bronze work that 
you set with us now was impossible of execution, but 
we got to a point where we really were able to execute 
almost anything we could design, chiefly on account of 
the influx of foreign trade which was brought over, and 
which came for the chance there was in the New 
Country. The manufactures of our country are in the 
hands of Americans, but in the arts there are practically 
none, nr very few, which is most discouraging." 


THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE AND 
TIMBER RESEARCH. 

The Council nf the Institute have decided to send to 
the Prime Minister, the Colonial Secretary, and the 
High Commissiotiers for the Dominions, a resolution in 
favour of the continued maintenance ax the Imperial 
Institute of the valuable collection of building timbers 
of the Empire* 

STREET IMPROVEMENTS AND THE 
ARCHITECTURAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
CITY OF LONDON, 

It has been decided 10 refer 10 the Art Standing Com¬ 
mittee the consideration of a request from the City 
Lunds Committee, conveyed to the Council of the 
Institute by the City Surveyor, for an expression nf rhe 
views of the Royal Institute on this question. 

COMMITTEE OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL 

FOR SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH. 

On (he recommend aliens of the Science Standing 
Committee! the report of the Committee of the Privy 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research for (he 
year 1920-21, together with the former reports issued 
since the incorporation of that Committee, have been 
placed in the Library, with the report on the use of 
short low as a hinder in plaster. 

The interim report u> the Atmospheric Corrosion 
Research Committee has also been placed in the 
Library. 

The Science Committee recommend these reports 
to the attention of all architects. 

RESIGNATION OF MEMBERS, 

Mr. F, G. Stone [F ] has resigned his membership of 
the Institute. 

Mr. John Cotton [/fair. AisociaU] has resigned his 
membership of the institute. 

RETIRED FELLOWSHIP* 

Mr. Arthur B, Plummer [F,] has been transferred to 
the class Of Retired Fellows* 

EXHIBITION OF WORKING DRAWINGS, 

The Council of the Institute have decided to arrange 
m the spring of each year an exhibition of working 
drawings nf completed buildings for the guidance of 
students. 

ROYAL BRITISH COLONIAL SOCIETY 
OF ARTISTS, 

Mr, \V. E. Riley [F,] has been appointed to represent 
the Institute on the Council of the Royal British 
Colonial Society of Artists. 
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City Churches 

A letter from A|r. Arthur Keen [f,] 5 lion. Secrti^h 
n\ i ht Institute, with reference to the correspondence 
which has recently appeared in jjkti Times on the sub¬ 
ject of the destruction of certain of the Citv chin die-., 
was published in that journal ors 17 December, Mr. 
Keen wrote ;■— 

The old fight for oui ancient City churches seems 
so be breaking out again, and I would like to refer your 
readers to a letter tn defence of them written in i Sfej. hv 
Sir Gilbert Scott 10 the then Bishop of London. It was 
published by the City Church Preservation Society, and 
ii covers the ground so completely, and speaks with 
such authority and Conviction ihat one can hardly feel, 
after reading re, that we have any right to destroy thesu 
ehurches. fie makes his claim on the ground of con- 
Wttoritioiw 1 1 1 a 1 ought to appeal to every Churchman ; 
he is wy uomeniptuous of those who Keek to secure 
their new churches in the suburbs for nothing, and he 
shows the danger that lies in the extension of the prin¬ 
ciple of turning into cash the things that appear, from 
the material standpoint, to tie no longer required. This 
last point surely needs no urging. The time might come 
when the eyes of the covetous would be cast even on 
the Tower of London as a valuable property that tin 
longer serve* a useful purpose and might be suJlL 
|J Do [iot Lord Knucsford and bis supporters realise 
that these churches have a value to those w ho appreciate 
rhe beauty and the ftvoditions of them comparable rn 
the value that they might possess as places of worship if 
efforts were made to meet the changed conditions that 
have arisen : People go in crowds to week-day services 
■U the church on Holbom Viaduct ; the Church Arm) 
make full use of their beautiful church near Billingsgate 
Market 5 in the bands of the Y.ALC A a use for the 
City churches Wtidd quickly he found, and it is nnt too 
much to hope that the Chinch it-sdf will still succeed in 
finding right uses for Them, Apart from any religious 
uses, they have unspeakable value in telling of the his* 
ton of an ancient city, in giving relief and rest from the 
rush of city life, and they go a long way towards making 
London what it in—one of the beautiful cities nf the 
world. A very well-known American architect told me 
a few days flgo that he thinks so much of J*ondon that 
he has been here 23 times : in his view Paris does not 
compare with it. It will not maintain this character fur 
long if we allow the Churchmen to sacrifice their 
churches. 

H \ M l d:n » As h w cl 3 , k peaktng recent I y ns one hrnu gh e 
U P Canada, threw light on the beau it and interest ol 
things and place* in this country that are so familiar a** 
scarcely to be noticed by m r but arc full of charm and 
delight for a stranger ; and the danger here in London 
is that hardly anyone realises adequately the he jury of 
our city,” 


Allied Societies 

E. r.E j L' w-H Ws^ YPJtKmiftE AHOum rTVftAL Soct&rv, 

Al A mrrtmg nf the Leed* mnd Yorkshire ArchilcetunJ 
Md on 25 November, the Prc* iiJant t M r* John P™K 

“ r « V c « A,K.LBJJ„o«upfeiJ ehcLhair^nd^ af Tc rr rrf(5rnnsj TO 

™ etl4llge« Eha l hail taken place in the perconntl uf the Society 
JuTirSg The 1 rahi y«r, uid : 

[ I Lulled ht-ii VTjmr.aad I *tj|L itltmgly fed* ihuf many *iu- 

dtiLUi are conivm plating un architect Lira} career who would Ik 

iidv^ed to seek fume in Mher dim:lions. The pursuit «F 
AMihilcVftlrc h J^rhapr. one nr rhe moil delightful Ways of 
Wilbur; through life, but many of u* who were never warned 
I Live discovered Ihul to enjoy il to the full, am! In praciire H in 
itii highest and beat fornix, demand a potation secune from the 
necessity nf mere money-making With tm anhiiec^, db with 
tarmrra, the time* are usually bud* 

1 fUpjXttfi there an? two main reasons for tugnaiton In Lbe 
building trade, which equally nwam Itagniltion in oar pro- 
feiBhm The tim is a par ihoitogc of capital riwMfc fm 
bmldjnj; venture^ and this 1 ImI ii The rmon iictin^ mohi 
prnemly agalint any revival in budding It i* a UEUAUan nfflpc*- 
fe 1- us QirehjtflCti 1 □ combat. We wn only *nteh and 
hope lor better time- Hw K^trtid Tei*nn for this ftagmiion i% 
more mntfibti—namely, the kick of confidence of the building 
Public m the 5tshiliry of prevailing prkes. Here, 1 think, w r ^n 
tlu fcOmethintf in rhf way of unefill propaganda Short!v ufter 
rhf u jr the m*l of huildhl^ i»eName anything between three 
and four hm« I he pre-war tost, uml this unomwua increa-te 
™ n-'-Kt^the only penally which w-*s Bidfereil by Hiur post-waj 
diritE^. I iicv ;sko !iad to pm up with counties i rritHti deUt 

ind much cslremety bad Craftsmanship. In a word, while thiiv 
W ere paying so much more for thpir work, thc* Were nr^t ^ttinu 
it <0 well done m brfnre ihc u^r. 

It tsour huiime^ to make (he foltiming poinia piihlie & far 
as m&ible Firmly, tbc OOftl of building hus fallen ven $vcalh r 
utid in all likelihood by the Sspring of first veat will be in I he 
Ttuum of twice the prewar Cost. Fondly, that when this let eh 
Or somethin r luzar 11 p h reached, ihc dunes of Any considerable 
lurlhcr reduction in Cost are remote. Kmce tliose wishing lo 
build umv m well carry out their projects nest vtar as bier. 
Thirdly* die stzmdafd of output und craftamimilitp has recently 
™ly improved:, 1 here are no hinj^er the di fh lu Ittes, deiivjR. 
and peiTV‘ Irritartioiu thar in ihc ycunt immediatclv follow ing ihr 
war mtde many people wish thev hiid never heanl of brick* 
and mortar. 

It would rherefo fe appcitr that there » no pArticular reason 
why people sncrtlld not build Once more, beyond ihc important 
one of lack o i money, \\ c are told that the tumin^-poilil ill the 
general trade dcpimion has hwn readied. We can but hope 
lhal thi^ the case, and thug ihc corning year will see money 
being mftafi ftlfain it ISI obi lulls thitt wIlcti lliis tKJCUfs d con- 
udernble nmoirnt will find its way into building channel*, tor 
mfttittAlely architcclnrc in rnjiny of Hh fnirns is. end W'ill remain t 
a nreeSHity ira! noi merely a lu\ury% 'l"he architect. In ctHnmon 
with other artou b prone to feel rather impotent wkeii brought 
luce v* face With ihs larger financial problem* of his art. Unlike 
[he painter. without definite eornmivsirin^ our work must ccasc r 
and WTcannot simply add io our Brock mid wait for better times. 

After jiUlh cuntidcralLom, ^ the frjrcRtiing, it ^mirwhd 
n| 4 relief to Ine to open my last i-opy of the Institute jQUflJML 
urn! rcild Mr. Uateriiouies pretddcnttnl UEtenince*. Ihc whole 
lenor urtd utmo>pherr of hi* nddft^% at once lifts u* owflf from 
rhi- sordid *rde or our profess ion # and ulinoM makes um forget 
l ™ ! * j! KWH1 7 even for architect* to muke nionev in Order 
IO live. khirinR the course nf his vote ot thank* to the Prefih 
“ e S t ^ Lon * n»toMp npeakinj? fur ihc l«ymBR p liiid : 

L an nothing he done to educate our t<un EC ? Con nothing he 
done to make the ordinary man, whon* rye only requires edu- 
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izatiii^ appreciate that, apart al to.ijy (he r from the mami side of 
architecture, thul up an: from arcluatw *nt! «y1«- there the 
j^reatrst possible >atisfaciion to those who have to live anions* 
building if imly their e}^ L'an sfruaied to Appreciate ih* 
Value and importance uf mii^, of proportion, of bflhlr and shade, 
den of colour, of an interesting sky-Uiu\ ihv relation til build - 
iopn to their lumundinp, and vo forth ? ,J 

This ruthrr lumplele catalogue *ums up the iniejttkm of A 
note l bait made weeks before to the riled ilial <P H is neitssin 
to Atouw A Enure general apprvciotkm of architecture—to 
btimukie in Misdirection ehe critical faculties of Ehc public, to 
invite them to *^y ' Thif if ffOod " or ' That is hid,' rather 
dull t» p4*g by in uruiOti ring silence.’" 

It i% not possible in be entirely original in diMUtsing these 
matter*, and | make thb dll cTUlUse tor remind ini- ^ru nl ihe 
same speaker's deiihK remark?* in which be says:" So iiri tohMi 
is obliged to express ilr-clf in great and cosily budding • an 
thrive unless it educatcs-=-I will not say its- masters, hut its 
pay-maxtersu 1 * Here ia my point neatly pounded lor mc- 

No uniat, mid ihe architect In surely not the |ca-t of Artiro, 
can be happ y in hil work If he and his brother practitioner!, are 
atone able to appreciate it. Neither can our paEmiti i^ci the ftiFI 
enjoyment from their build in u ventures if they jj-l- mt educated 
m appreciate At any rate Mime of ihc feukX JB of the 4i-rE em¬ 
ployed on them. From ihe beginning of thmp, man has hud ■ 
Lertain ins duct for building, anil coniequcutlv for anzhiiectuEe. 
At some period of our lives a bos of bricks has bctfl the fiiosl 
measured toy of nearly all of u* P and later on many whose com**?* 
have not leu them eo became either architect! lit builders still 
hftwe an instinct for building Hut at present the gifted patron 
and amateur seems to be almost extinct. Samuel Pep vs- an 
extremely ordinary grmlvmun—could write intelligently, ™ Iouh 
the teijjti oF OuiflB 11., not Only on the eo nstru cl ioim S 
side of budding ? but also on interior decoration dru! detail, rsnd 
he obviously had a well - developed critical faculty m these ruar- 
Eers. In 1665— about the time Pepys w a* wntiiy -John VVebb* 
the architect, in uddrosiiuf 41 client, apparently considered it as .« 
nuirEE't of course to diicuta the merits of merely having rustic 
i |uihus 1 1 p (he building: or of rusticating the W hoie facade. How 
many of Uk to-day interest uu r d [inti w ith such poiJl t? ? Thi ngs 
which are now o mastery tn ihe EOdU}. and cotiS«tLient|y of 
liltlr interest to them, were formerly matters of common know* 
ledge. The resultant slaiidard produced a belter genera] level 
in urchitectund ochicvcmEnts than wc arc (perting rn-diis „ and 
niuht have made for a more con|toill understanding between 
client and qrchUeet. 

NOTTINGHAM AND DliRlsY AftCHJTtXrTURAl^SoCiEIT, 

A Paper on The Theory of Archit^el1J;^e (1 1, by Ijonrl B. 
Budden, M,A., A lU HA., Senior lecturer in the Theory ofc 
AcchilcCTUInaT Design in the School nf Architecture of the tin- 
v ersity of Liverpool^ was heftiW m open mrcling of the 
above Society on la Nnietuher lijit, 

At the UtlHet ni hi* P,iper Mr. Bud den defined the various 
brancho of orohitcctLimJ theory r and explained ihat he pn>- 
pn^L'd to concentrate on the theory nf arch i tectum! 

■udf- Three sepanttr problem* were nuted acid dLscusseil 
by die lecturer—U» possibility ol a science of m% liie natura 
nl such a science in the case of architecture* AIMI the wluc 
it might be eluimed to have. 

rktledctto Croce + s M expreuioni*! theory M was finE exam¬ 
ined, as the latent itiuEttkwt COmprehensi^v philnsophtcjil denial 
toi the poftdtality of an applimble theory of an, ll pninlod 
nut that ihe central fallacy in CcoceV argumenl InV in ihe f«CE^ 
that xlijc conditions of intuition were jd^nlified with tho«s of 
eatetrulitatkin : and that oik* Lhis emu wm exposed the ca*c 
ingeniouHly elaborated by Croce to prove thn! art had no rela- 
dan to logic fell to ihe ground. 

The lecturer pn faced hi* development oF the nature of 11 
possible theory uf architectuml dc*igti h> a brief historical 


eriliC[lle of the principal schools of theory'- He then proceeded 
IO an iinab usdf content and form in 4 rchhrtTUre, and arrived at 
cerium standsrds of criticsm q* :i refillr. Tbsr ^candirdutwerc 
p rouped under swo head*, ihe hrit rcluting Eo subject ifi] It* 
p -i rittrfi-L-T| and spiritual aspects, ihe second to compos lI ion ns the 
expressive embodiment nl'subicct. 

Finally, theory hk li Eub^titute for tradition wa* oqmiikfed| 
and the claim made ihai, under existing condition*, the guidance 
nf ItsgiiLuf iluxi retie knowk-c]^ wm of 

H lTie chief point* of the lecrure iLEustmtcd by bnlem 

tlides. 

Competitions 

Bl-rgh of Kirkcaidv Was Memokwi. 

The Kirkcaldy War Memorial Cammitrec inviu. the sub¬ 
mission of designs in composition fori projws^ed mentonul. The 

ji'i^es.^or to be ^1 r AkKnodcf N. PffTersot^ M,A. P F IU-B.A., 
A.ll >,A„ Ffesident in thi lusEilUte of Scollish AfChitrcm. 
Pniniums—Fiint P £$<> ; second, £30 ; third. ;L ?he 
premium of the auccesslul candidate being merged in bisfulti- 
matc commiksitm. ntu->t be di/bvercd free of charge. 

- 4 tid flddre^td to : The Town Otlfc-et, Town H*ll + KirkcaJdy, 

on Eir before Wednesday. 1 February e^u. 

Is Negotiation. 

TTie Comptitiom Cammiitee ate in negotiation with rhe 

pruiituler^ of E>ie Following competitions : 

Sejfordl Recreation C! round. Truro War Me mo rial P Dundee 
War Me murid. Kirkwall War Memorial. 

Competitions open* 

Auckland War Memorial. 

Fail ley War Hetdoriai 

HEtrrogale War Memorial, 

Kirkcaldy War Memorial. 

The coiidiimns siul other doontienU rctating to the ahovis 
competitioTi? may be comltTtcd in the Library. 

Ym Cairo Hospital CoMPE , nTios T . 

A cablegram was received by ihe Institute on uj De¬ 
cember from Cairo nrinouneing th;Lt ihn designs of 
the followinc six com pets tors have been selected in the 
Preliminary Com pc :i dun ;— 

John Rrgikald Trfelove, A.R-J.B.A-* c/o imperial 
War Graves Commission, Longuenetsc, iit r Omer, 
Pas de Calais* France. 

Messrs. Cagkett und Bt^KNa Dick, FF.R.LB*A t| PiL 
gr i 1 r i L louse P N c w cjstlc -upon-Tyrsc. 

^le$srs, W+ anti 1 \ K. Mtlburn, FF.R.l.BA,* 11 Ks- 
pbnade West, Sunderlotid. 

Messieurs Pierre uml Louis Gt/torm, ^1 Quid Bout- 

bon, Paris. 

Messrs. Lanchestir. Rk’karps and Lucas. 
FF,R.LB.A m and T. \. Lejoge. A.RJ.B.A., 19 
Bedford Square* London * W*C.i. 

AJessrA. Nicholas and Di\ON Spain, FF,R.LB.A. b 
iq Hanover Square, London, W. E . 

The assessor in the eorupetition was Mr. John W* 
Simpson (R], Past President. 
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Notices 

Meeting, 9 jAMtttliY 193a. 

An election of member* v.iEl take place ut th« Buaine^ 
General Meeting* Monday, g January lyii. The name* and 
^ddre^n of the ramJi lEa Ecf {«i Lfci the n ams of their proposer* ) 
found by the Council to be dijpble and qua] died for fnemS^f- 
ship according to the Charter and By-law k, and recommended 
by them for ejection, arc as follows :— 

A% FELLOWS UP. 

Benefit: Thomas Fenberteiy [d. ton], 12 and 41 Bedford 
Ruw„ London* W.C.1 1 12 Bedford Bow. London. WX\t, 
Propose™ : Mr, J OtmpbeO Reid* Mr. Arthur J. Dam, 
Mr. Chas. H. Gage. 

Foster : Begin aid Cjiaklts [*L 1909!, Council Offices * Buck- 
burnt Hill. Essex ; fP Cam/' Mnnkhams hanti, Woodfm-d 
Green, Essex, Pmpnsm : Profttior B. Baev Smith, Mr. 
Horace While, Mr. H. Tootey. 

AS ASSOCIATES ($h 

Rastq r Antonio ILermeneoh.oo bo Senna Fernandes [Final 
Examination] . 4b Cambridge Koa.i, Lo ndon. SW, 1 t , Pro¬ 
posers ■ Mr. Robert Atkinson* Mr. Claude Harmon, Mr. 
ft E- Varisdell. 

Forshavt : JoilN Henry, MX. [Special Wat EsaminHtionJ* 
MerridaEe, Burscomjh Road, Omwkirk, Laam. Prepuaen - 
Prnfe^ior ft H. Roily, Mr. Gilbert Fraser, Mr. T. Tdieim 
Bett. 

Pledge 3 Charles 'Ferry [Special War Examination] h Il.M, 
Office of Works. S.W., and SS Algernon Koad r Ladywdl 
S.E + Proposers : Mr. David Hiomaon, Mr. Alfred Cos, 
Mr. Arthur Bentley* 

Pot r.: Clement Lawrence [ 5 .1914—Special War Exemption]' 
lfc Sunny Brae," Mooraide Rond, Weal Moors + near Wins- 
home, Dorset Proposer* ; Sir Bam Met Fletcher, Mr. J it. 
Bremerton* Mr. Sydney Tuifu-tEl. 

Sheppard ■ Evfflihu [Special War Examination f, Si. HcEens 
Eamme-ad RiJJd, Beckenham. Proposer* : Mr. C. E. Varn- 
dell, Mr. GeoFEry Lucia, Mr. E, Stanley HalL 

Members’ Column 

PARTNERSHIP, 

AhcMntcr (A-RLIIJL) praciisinir in SouilHrru Ontario town Ufc 
Canaria Ml over a 17,000 pwuiitiaq, where Ltter-r is Urge Kupc in ilur 
dijlrkc* would consider taking a partner; must he a cliver dedgne; 
aoddrau^hUmui ■ an A-***:iate or Fd towel ihm tnrtfrntc pftfcrmxL 
Hlrfwsi rvl-crcrarai given .md required. PncEruum Un had *hin> 
about Apply Box 1911, c,q Secretary K.LB-A-, 9 Gmdlitl 

Street, l_rirulon H w.t 

UBSSJt> K.U NIf URH KISSA ASp £ A. H. MACKEY- 

Sir. Kmmura Kuhla. ol Castle Si reel, Li^xmo!. .lilJ Uat|j^y 
UjcsIuic, and Mr. S. A. H. Mjdb^.A. U.J.BA, ^ l.il«:r[v Bqjldjugi' 
Lfcnrptiol, afui li Co^fidd Slr^t, Warrington. have -untercti into 
ptAunklp and wiU p»Hk a* Architects and Surveyor* 4i Liberty 
miildSnitS, School Lane, Liverpool 

PRACTICE FOR SALE. 

Architect asp Suivivok Wtt&Ol to dispose of |u» wactk/e. 
Established 10 years. Small mjfkal (qw» Ju South of Ki^Eand. 
buil able lur a Young architect Hd« £$ov — A ppl y U^ii 1 3 i 1, c/a 
Secretary R l.EkA 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Mfl 4 fWL GstoHnc Hup hakij Sok have clunm] tbeir lulilr^-.w 

lr>m c |T P FnnrlLttrLh StEvL. EX' l, 45, Kpr Bond Street, W 
Telephone No. : Mayfair 7016. 

MESSli YDUNG AND HALL 

Messh - Kiith !b Youko. F,K.LU,A, ( tiikd ALxwk W, Hall. 
I , '.RJ.]LA , air l ikmg into pariEf-iHhip. :l> fmmi 1 J.uutary tu*xl 
Mr. FecHcp |. ILunjaliry, A-B.l.B.A, The illeill- 14J ths firtn will 
TTisidn n* Ei»n r ; iind ihe ai| 4 fiHt u; Young ami Hall, 1 ? Snithjmp 
too Street, Bloomabnry, M .C. 


APK>LVnCBKTS WANTED* 

AR.I.B.A. d^jrrs appuiutnKitt; h pTri^rnt .v quneiMr sn |€- 
n^l in rstabhsl.ini firm -iHtr prubatInjury Ei^Meen yran 

vJ ned experience. Ex ■ YLA School* student. VV r biikI y m AEchiiett 

in 1 ■ luipeiit Lou or ipeculaiive wotk on mutmd tennsu_Aikhrux 

Boa 1 4 * 1 K c/o Secretary R. LB.A., 9 Ca miiuLt Sum , LofuJiai* W.i. 

UtiJtTUTt K.l.B.A , whh Go'-Tmrnflul eipcriern:r u valuer 
Ijnil Valium.n Office 1914-1919, and htnj*rng 3 Es^tobf arehilect' 
Mmistry of Hcallh 1919-1921, ch?sir\-E pdHtiori in aretolecCi offree 
[scrutiny pracdoe pfcIcmd L witii view to jumkir pannrt>hiii. U^d 
t-Li alFlmnad gom<f4l |trartke, im-Ending- quantities e^Hmaliue an 4 
^nperlnlmdpce oi w-.rk-* rn pn^iess Good rrfcreqc«i L ™.Apply 
Box 1-m, cto Srcretary R.I fl.A H 9 G-^nduLc Strri-t. London ^V.i 

A.R.II1, A, I Jib eJE-qflkw. thveii^ctnl imrktg to reduction of naf 
has retentiy hr Li| a m^-'nsihlc .appointment under 4 Countv Co yoed 
All-roland niwv&:f Highest etedanihib Addr^. 0as 144. cA> 
Sffwtaiy R.I.B.A.. 9 D-nduil Stteef, W E. 

Xaftajs, A R.I E3 A. Fub majfTbtd, two children, educated 
Didwi, !:l U^l*, ex-A. A■ Slmh ut . own prtu Ik r befutr Witr—mtv 
ilrarultMi. ftfcIVEr years' L^nidocL c^exknce and in provuires 
Travelled [pfe-WarJ m Italy, Ffanfe t Germany and Etirohegcmriialty 
and Egypt, r4lt^.luie and Syri4. Capable; InteKMgcm and kf&n. 
Frwent BaUrs AS Gbief assiinml fftow irmUnating owing lo tack nt 
™l* 4 WBi t*so.— &,* Sill, r--« Somtarv KI.UA. 

•} Ciutidiut iirett, Ij-.ii.Iwi, W.i, 

A.R.UJ.a. (561 wet* en^cniHit Vjirwd (lftudTil uperlean 

me runes dimu.'stic work, clerk of «--ciri£s r tEuuogerELrht of braruh odaft 
slcuciutjJ alH dtish-iL an .I hv.Vbiy work. LV„rlE n p m de t4lL*' 
quantities ^nd general offiej: routine. London or South Coast 
pmftcrmdL KrngH J^ficeiiun In ConslnLcttou. (S,K.R Coiistr, 

HocwurtStage.) tCilarybyarr-ing-rELriuafteruitervliw —BoxHi3 1, 
k l.B.A,, 9 Conduit 5irwl, Lotr^ei, W r 

LK.1.BA nsonjffltnds youth anxioui Id get into a reft it eci’ii 
ofnre ai> date < boy Ha* =nme taste for draughtxinjmstiip, itmi 
!* lyilhcLg fo learn. Apply Box ±01 1, c o Srr n?Ujy R I B.A., 
-y Conduit Street, W4. 

Minutes V 

Al the Fourth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
1911-19x4, hulil on Monday, 19 December 191L m S p.m.— 
Fre-vcm : Mr. E. ilu\ fJnwber. IVc-fV«^nf. in the Chair ■ 
5E Fellow* (includuiL- la member^ i>t Else Council), 24 Awd- 
xi en (me Judinjf 2 Fiicmbtra of the Coimci I), ^ Lieentixtes, nnvl n 
number of visilDrs -ihc Minutes of the Meetinu held, fm 
5 Decrmlker If2t, buying been raken ¥H rend, were JLTeed its 
correct. 

Ihe Hon. iwCffeE,iiy r announced the decree r*f : — A-’sfditi, 
George C., Frlfmz 1899-1915, Pus!-|*fevident of the RovaT In- 
*utute of the Architects of Ireland ; Fletcher. E. Ct.J Licen- 
liiUr ; Stainer. Waller, LfemtittU. 

And it was RssOLvm that the rrgreti of the Royal Imtiturc for 
ihctj loss lie entered in the Minute*. 

1 he Secretary announced ihat [he Go unci I hud nominated 
for election to ebc vuiiuun ehts -es of meHihenliip the gmsllrmrn 
nr.nun Were puh]in.hftl in thy Joe/rs vl fur zh Novrmbcf 

I92].* 

Mr. J , h.. L «jJ teiiit [F.J, Pxir President. bavi ng read a papm 
eivtuJi-d L1 A Plea for a lirodder Conception of Archiiectiind 
Education, a discussion emued. and <m the mot ion of Mr. John 
Nluh:j J | .seconded by Sir Reginald Blqmheld [F-l R A , %vhi>sf 

■| pccCri 1 in hia una voidable aEvven.ee,, wax read by the Chairman, 
^1 vfite of thank* wax pa^ed iq Air, tMtcim fpv acdjtmatiQn, 
and wj.m briefly res ponded lo. 

_;Fhc t;h;iirmnii drew imcnllf111 ihr framed drawings by Mr 
Mtlljjini Walctjf, now hanging in the Gallery, which had been 
P_ic«AMUed to the Royal [mtirule through the genero*iTy 0/ Mr. 

and i m*jpubEikhi-rv, and IO three volume! cm Jupstnfst 
t am mnr ’/^idrei.jun presmrcLi to lEsc Rdvil [inli- 

tutc by Mr. (Jerald A KiralEy 

The proccDdrn^ rlo^d at 10, ao pJU. 

* The 11 ! 1 1--, jiid -Li.liliTsses of the Candida tea, together wfLh the 
names o-f t hr It propowis^ .ire prin (ed Lu i lie tin-MOit isa ue uuder thi^ 
fieadiru; “ NotLcea. 
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A Plea for a Broader Conception of Architectural 

Education 

By THOMAS E. CQLLCUTT. PAST PRESIDENT R.t.B.A.. ROYAL GOLD MEDALLIST 
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M R. PRESIDENT. Lacies asd Gentlemen, 
\\ hen a man retires from an active career 
and enters upon a time of comparative lei¬ 
sure, he .should be grateful for the feeling that his 
life's work Isas afforded him a deep measure of hap¬ 
piness, and that the inevitable worries and anxieties 
arising in an architect's practice have become only 
a dim memory. He should be grateful too for the 
consciousness that* in the course of years, devotion 
to his art has taken a deeper hold on him ; but he 
should not forget that he has yet much to learn* and 
that he is, in fact, still a student. 

It is with this feeling that I approach my subject. 
It prompts me, you may think h to be somewhat 
harsh in my criticism, but the depth of my convic¬ 
tion must be my excuse for speaking with emphasis. 

Let me begin with a word of wanting. We archi¬ 
tects have suffered and arc still suffering, perhaps 
more than any other body of men, from the effects, 
of war* The outlook isstill gloomy. But h in spite of 
this indubitable fact* students and yet more stu¬ 
dents arc encouraged to enter the schools. Air. A. J * 
Davis, in a recent Icctwe, pointed out that in the 
Ecatc des Beaux-Arte the percentage of applicants 


ultimately admitted is 10 per cent,; those who do not 
pass have to enter some other calling. 1 understand 
a large proportion in our own schools are allowed to 
take the full course before finding architecture is 
not their bent. This b unfair to the student, it 
wastes years of his time, and is a handicap on his 
future -the schools have done him a wrong and are 
incurring 3 grave responsibility. Pray let us face 
this fact squarely and honestly. 

1 would suggest that no student should be finally 
accepted unless he can show, on a short probation, 
that he has a peculiar native aptitude or tendency to 
architecture above any other calling. This * 4 ap¬ 
titude " should be ascertained by a body of exami¬ 
ners independent of the schools. Of course such an 
examination should be confined to architecture : 
steel construction and perspective colouring should 
not be considered. 

What a rich store of valuable knowledge we 
should gain if thb world could be revisited by the 
shade of some Nincvite architect, one of an amiable 
and generous nature, eager to disclose the mysteries 
of his early education, of his later proficiency, and 
of his success as a practising architect I If . being an 
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enthusiast, he had* From his other world, kept an 
eye upon architects and their work from the remote 
ages f when he was actively engaged himself p until 
more modern times, what a fund of useful informa¬ 
tion he could give for the guidance of the student of 
to-day I And with what perplexity he would regard 
the portentous curriculum now presented in some 
of our schools. Having a full knowledge of the at¬ 
tainments of the old masters—say* down to the age 
of Wren—what an astounding revelation it would 
be to learn that an exquisite skill in geometrical 
drawing Is considered as almost an indispensable 
means to an end. No doubt lie would behold the 
students with pity, fearing their minds would be¬ 
come unhinged from too much learning. 

It seems to me that principals of schools are not 
aware that almost all architects are wise enough to 
seek the advice of experts in steel construction, 
and in many cases in sanitary and electrical work— 
always, of course, with the concurrence of their 
clients, Only the rudiments of these trades ought to 
be considered in the schools. 

I confess I have not been in touch with the educa¬ 
tion offered at the Association during the past eight 
or nine years; before that period I took pupils with 
the proviso that two years should have been spent in 
the drawing office (now an atelier) at the Association. 
These pupils were among the very best 1 ever had* 
In those days l had great confidence tn rise Associa¬ 
tion, 3 njt I have since been painfully disillusioned 
as to its merits in the present day. 

The very last assistant to come to me emanated 
with credit from one of the schools, but he had no 
practical know ledge ol the work lie was required to 
do in my office* I had to dismiss him summarily 
with his confounded theories. 

Another man passing from a school, and coming 
tn jncs could not calculate rhe dimensions for a steel 
floor girder carrying a distributed weight , although 
a Few weeks before lie hail become an Associate. 1 
had hidden Dorman Long’s book. He was quite an 
excellent assistant, and 1 thought none the less of 
him for his inability to make this calculation. 1 
COvdd not have done it myttelL Are there any prac¬ 
tising architects who do practise expert engineering 
and design their own steel construction i 

I am allowed to quote from a letter from a 
student of one of the schools, which is a drastic 
criticism on the system in the schools: 11 l some¬ 
times feel 1 wasted years as a student, where we 
were taught nothing but design in the Classic 


manner, no building construction to speak of, and 
an endless amount of history* Tins was all very 
well in its way, hut it has been of no use to me in much 
of the work / haxr been fared with in the past two 
vmo" 

With your permission I will remark on a lecture 
on the theory of architectural education delivered 
in Liverpool and published in the August Journal 
of the R.IJLA* 

Let me preface any disparaging remarks. I may 
observe that 1 join with Professor Reilly in his ad¬ 
miration of the clearness of expression and the keen¬ 
ness of intellect with which the lecturer has ex¬ 
pressed himself, but I view with grave apprehension 
the system of education which he advocates, which 
appears to be in vogue in many schools as well ns 
in Liverpool. Throughout the whole curriculum 
Architecture, as a Fine Art, seems to he almost 
a secondary consideration. Vet In spite of all the 
appalling range of studies set before the student, 
one can extract some amusement from the conclu¬ 
sions to w hich our lecturer arrives. For instance, 
there must be three grades in the practice of 
architecture : (t) the local practitioner, (a) the 
constructional expert, (j) the designer. To these 
add the arbitrator and the perspective colourist. 
I heg that these titles should be reconsidered, The 
local practitioner might be rung up in the very dead 
of night to attend a whotVlts-name case. The 
colourist might, in a slack time, undertake some 
repainting in his parish church. To lie Ip him mi Ins 
charges he might lookup an old account for similar 
w r ork : ,L To mending the Commandments* altering 
the Belief and makings new Lord's Prayer* CIS.” 

Our lecturer advocates five years of study in all* 
Some of you may have read his Lecture, but for the 
benefit of those who have not done so I will give a 
short summary of the subjects the student is ex¬ 
pected tu undertake in hi* five years so that he may 
be qualified for the particular branch which he 
wishes to take up. If, for instance} he elects to be 
a IH local practitioner,” he may omit ** presentative 
technique and rendering, 11 and I should think hr 
would he exceedingly glad to do so. 

A summary of studies suggested for the first 
three years embraces : Studio work* construction 
design, measured Judies, history, archaeology, 
theory of planning and design, applied geology* 
physics and mechanics* construction, materials* 
surveying, sanitation and hygiene* descriptive geo¬ 
metry* sciagraphy and perspective, and presents 
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ti vl* technique and rendering. J ‘ Presentntivc tech¬ 
nique and rendering *' i.n good. There is a lot more 
to learn including law, finance, etc., etc., but pray 
dun’t be alarmed, " he only wants to make vour 
flesh creep." 

Our lecturer admits that two periods of six 
months during the last five years should he spent in 
an architects office I !—am! there you are— fully 
equipped tu sudt the blood of the first client caught 
in your web of theories and coloured perspectives. 

It is obvious to his "common sense , . . that 
omniscience nowadays is human! v impossible for 
any single member of the profession... . He cannot 
become an ideal architect. 1 " If takes nine men to 
make one tailor, hut, thank the gods, only five 
students to make the idea! architect ■ hence his 
proposal to cut him into sections, i,e„ the practice 
of stereo to my let us be scholastic. 

On looking through some Liverpool prospectuses 
it is pleasant to find extremely good designs done 
by students who, having probably wisely ignored 
the greater part of t fie school curriculum, should, 1 
presume, be classed as expert designers, 

All these productions are for important public 
buildings, and are designed in what one nuts call a 
columnar style, having its birth in a great measure 
in The temples ot the old world, while the general 
effect is imposing and pleasant, and in modern times 
quite appropriate in countries that arc blessed with 
,i brilliant atmosphere. But even in these countries 
the use of columns, forming colonnades, must be a 
serious obstruction to the light indispensable to the 
iiiain building. 

I Would ask whether the schools arc wise in re¬ 
quiring students to submit designs of palatial build¬ 
ings should run the subjects be mostly of a domes¬ 
tic or business or a civic character, and on possible 
sites, sites they would have ro consider in real prsc- 
'ice t Important public buildings are not of every- 
d.jy occurrence. Certainly not with the grand and 
terraced open spaces shown ill their designs, which 
add a fictitious value, 

A few months ago I had the good fortune to see 
in i>ur galleries several drawings of an imaginary 
restoration of n ruined city in Italy, the work of a 
student from the Liverpool School, These draw¬ 
ings were awarded the Pm de Rome. They were 
admirable drawings, arul were extremely interesting 
as showing how splendidly the old town must have 
harmonised with the beauty of the surrounding 
country,an accidental though happy result that could 


uoi have been conceived by the founders of the city. 
( The beautiful curve in the High Street at Oxford Is 
the result, probably, of an old roadway.) The land¬ 
scape shows the colotiring student at his best, but 
the arcfii tecttire, consisting of plain colonnades and 
indications of larger buildings, is happily designed, 
I confess, however, that 1 could not sec that this at¬ 
tempt at imaginary restoration could possibly aid the 
education of the architectural student, although it 
might be interesting to nrchseologists. Not only is 
t he student not henefirted by such exercises as these, 
but the public is dangerously misled. A drawing 
that is pleasing to the eye, well coloured,and artisti¬ 
cally put down, gives to the untrained observer the 
impression that the architecture must necessarily 
be good. 

VVurks such as these are, to my mind, object 
lessons in how not to do it, but the Architectural 
Association seems to be encouraging these regret- 
able and really dishonest practices. I can call to 
mind published drawings issued by that body where 
the foreground and background are the especial 
points of interest, being charming bits of black and 
white, the trees perhaps a little sloppy, but still 
haying a guod deal of artistic merit from a landscape 
pat nter's poi nt of yi ew. The a rel i h cc t u re, which 
ought to be the centre of interest, is sometimes 
good, often indifferent, not seldom verv bad. 
Camouflage is a word over-used, but here I think 
it fits the case. 

In the A,A. curriculum, now before me, there is 
a '* third year " student's design fora gamekeeper's 
collage with a perspective view. In the foreground 
of the perspective is a pool or " head ” of water 
apparently flowing under ail arch and under the 
cottage. On looking at the plan, however, one finds 
that the pool is a stagnant one. stopped by a deeper 
wall of the cottage, this arrangement being contrary 

all building by-laws and to the laws of hygiene. 
The picture is charmingly drawn and isa good bit of 
pen work, but the design for the cottage is really en¬ 
tirely commonplace and thoroughly suburban’ and 
is. too, without evidence of any study of architecture 

1 ’iiere are hundreds of gamekeepers' cottages 
scattered about t he country, I i n mdy and pi ctu res quo 
tn harmony with their surroundings, and suitable 
for their purpose. Many of those, for instance, in 
the Co is wolds might be studied for their architec¬ 
ture—but evidently have not been. Who does not 
know them—with their dog kennels and a display 
of dead vermin crucified as trophies of vigilance ? 
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1 hope I may be pardoned if I take exception to the 
title on the Association prospectus. The word 
“Architectural" has two distinct Ps in place of two 
%*& r and ends with a capital L. I kings are not 
what they seem” 

But please understand that I have no quarrel with 
the making of beautiful drawings, danc truthfully , 
to represent as nearly as possible the form that your 
thought, knowledge, and aspirations will take when 
your ideas become facts. 1 advocate water colour 
sketching from Nature as an aid to realising the 
beautiful. 1 began to dabble in the art when I w as 
sixty-nine* and have since lound instruction and 
delight in spoiling heaps of good paper : it has 
helped me to a greater love of Nature, and that in 
itself is a great gain. My one regret i$ that 1 did not 
take up sketching years earlier , thusac£]uinng &onie- 
thing that would have led me to a truer feeling of 
the beautv of this world—which may be also the 
heaven we hope to enter, _ 

I am grateful for the patience with which you 
have listened to my somewhat outspoken views. 
\[y apology is that 1 am profoundly interested in 
my subject. The future of our art, for good or for 
evil, lies in the hands of the students of to-day, who 
must be equipped to deal with newer wants and 
condilions i ti huilding, and with changing condi¬ 
tions of social life. 

Though the remainder of this paper is more par¬ 
ticularly addressed id students, I indulge the hope 
that it may he of interest to others, 

1 have said the schools cannot offer to the student 
an education other than a mere exploitation by 
means of w hich he can earn his living. 1 am greatly 
daring perhaps in believing it possible he may attain 
a broader education during his student days, an 
education" tending to the deepest good, in tel tactual 
and moral, to a purity of truth and a delicate per¬ 
ception of beauty. 11 

Please allow me to cite an impressive quotation 
from Gilbert Murray. Speaking of Greece, he 

says. 

H+ Her great experiences were undertaken with 
the knowledge that success depended on the educa¬ 
tion of her citizens not only in efficiency p but also in 
restraint and generosity and a high concept!on of 
the dignity and possibilities of human lilt, ennobled 
and advanced by beauty, wit (i.e., wisdom), intelli¬ 
gence and, above all, by liberty." 

Let me ask students seriously to consider these 
lines* With the help of teachers and lecturers a 


way may be found by which they can train them¬ 
selves in the education thus suggested. They should 
aim at getting a good knowledge of sculpture anti 
painting, and, under direction, should enter upon 
a course of reading, choosing the best literature, 
both prose and poetry. In one branch of study no 
teacher is required ; I mean in training the faculty 
of observation, that is in retaining a correct mental 
vision of some particular object. (Since writing this 
I find " observation " is in the A A. curriculum J 
These studies can be followed during and,of course, 
after, the preliminary work of the schools. 

As to reading, ! would advise you to turn to the 
chapter headed " The Troad " in Eutfien. It en~ 
Courages the student who has little or no Greek, 
Through Popes Homtr's Hind, Kinglake. in his 
early boyhood , learnt to know the spirit of Uhl 
Greece. He was “ not bothered with lexicons, by 
solid rations of * Poctse Graeri' cut up by Commen¬ 
tators and served out by schoolmasters/’ You will 
remember that Keats niade his first acquaintance 
with Homer through Chapman's translation. My 
own humble attempt with Pope’s Hind was sixty 
years ago—and failed. The last few years 1 havt 
found pleasure in Murray^ translations—but live 
lost years cannot be recaptured ! 

By intelligent observation, first observing and 
then drawing from memory* you may leam arid 
absorb more than by merely drawing from the 
nhject ; for the latter may he done almost autoinfltL 
cally. The two methods should be studied side by 
side, together with the important work of measuring 
and plotting old examples of architecture. 

Students should visit the Acropolis, study it early 
and late in the day, and under varying atmospheres. 
Here h a golden opportunity for cultivating the 
faculty of observation, and a precious means trt 
stimulating the mind to a sense of beauty and an 
appreciation of truth in art. When one ices the 
Parthenon* one's mind is gradually impressed by 
the thought rhai this culmination and crown of 
I )oric architecture did nut spring from the brains nt 
its designers complete in truth and beauty " tike 
Athena all armed from the head of Zeus. 1 hey 
had before them the temples that preceded their 
age ; they arrived at absolute perfection by many 
and sltiw stages, and by observing the failure! as 
well as the successes of their predecessors. It w as by 
a true valuation of these that they reached their goal. 

It was in J 404 that l saw the Parthenon for the 
first and only time. We were 3 party of five, and by 
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good fortune nil of ils could silently contemplate 
and absorb the beauties of the great temple without 
breaking into fatuous exclamation. We were look¬ 
ing on the noblest remains of man's handiwork to 
be found on the whole face of this earih,work that 
has withstood the corroding action of climate and 
a t mosphere for near! y iwc nly - fnu r cen X ti ries , though 
it hits been almost ruined by the action of man* The 
remains look as fresh from the hands of the Greek 
workmen, helots and barbarians, as. though finished 
but yesterday. Time, it would almost seem T has 
lovingly aired for and protected the exquisite work¬ 
manship of these unknown men. In a sense these 
men are one with the architects and sculptors—[he 
memory of whom and of the work they did may last 
for centuries to come. 

You all understand entasis as employed in the 
Parthenon, how it pervades all parts of the buildi ng, 
so that the very columns, as it is supposed, radiate 
ti* a point in the sky, J believe, 4,800 feet high. You 
know thoroughly all the detail ; you have drawn 
out she orders from the instructive " plates / 1 which 
show so carefully and valuably the measurements of 
nil parts aI the “ order. 1 * You may think, as 1 cer¬ 
tainly did, that you can fairly visualise the reality. 
You cannot do so; nor can it be expressed by the 
cleverest perspective drawing. It b only by actually 
seeing the building that you can truly value the en¬ 
tasis* and that you can realise the refined outline of 
the mouldings, which show no commonplace bow- 
pencil rigidity of outline. Everywhere the light and 
shade have been perfectly considered ; this i$ es¬ 
pecially apparent in the tinting, and the strength 
thiit this seems to give to the columns* One is im¬ 
pressed by the exact proportion of all parts to the 
whnle. In the Parthenon —in its perfection of de¬ 
sign, colour, and workmanship—is beheld in visible 
form the glory that was Greece* Tp quote from one 
"I Henry James's familiar letters tu his friends 
There h a mystery of tightnn$ about that Par¬ 
thenon that J cannot understand. It sets a standard 
for other human things, showing that absolute 
rightness is not out of our reach. But 1 am not in a 
descriptive mood, so I spare you. Suffice it that I 
couldn't keep tears from welling into my eyes / 1 
Another writer says : 

The Parthenon holds fast upon your brain with 
ith own dim. and in finite meaning/* 

V\ e saw the Parthenon and the surround!ng build¬ 
ings under a cloudless sky ; had the day been a grey 
one, one's emotions might have been less intense. 


We entered the Acropolis by the portico of the 
glorious Propyls j ; wc departed impressed and 
tho ughtfill. For mysel I * I was profou ndl y imp ressed 
and humbled by a regret that only as a student in 
my old age had I drunk from the fountain head of 
our art, and that l was absorbing an dement only in 
that which is truth and that which is beauty. Of 
course, one can only play with one's imagination in 
reconstmciing the interior of the Temple; one mav 
conceive something of its beauty; yet, in spite of all, 
one cannot conceive being moved by the spiritual 
emotion (as opposed to intellectual) one experiences 
on entering a medieval Cathedral, or in reading 
beautiful poetry, or in the splendour nf sunset 

It would be hard to define this particular emotion. 
In my own case what little I claim may have had its 
birth in my early youth, always attending a fine 
twelfth-century church when at home and a village 
church when away at school - On coming to London, 
before I was sixteen, acting on my mother’* com¬ 
mand. I regularly attended church. I did for a time, 
but entering a London church seemed Like going 
into our town hall. I distinctly remember 1 real I v 
fell ss going to church 11 was when I first went to the 
Temple, Here was all the difference* This feeling 
has never left me, Amiens b more to me than 
S. Peter's. 

Sonic of this spiritual emotion we felt some da vs 
later on entering and viewing the glory of Santa 
Sophia, Here one did not find the perfection of 
finish no conspicuous as in the Parthenon ; on tlie 
contrary, the surface of the porphyry' columns in 
the great church is distinctly wavy. Curiously 
enough, this lack of finish seem* here to be right ; 
it gives a refreshing human touch, appealing To all, 
and these slight imperfections, escaping the me¬ 
chanical, give an added and precious value to the 
whole* 

'There is at a short distance from the Acropolis a 
small Doric temple, the name of which I forget. In 
colour, and in the proportion of the order, it differs 
materially from the Parthenon ; and it struck me as 
being common place and indeed unp leasing; the pro¬ 
portions seemed wrong, and as unpleasing as is the 
Doricentrance to Eu*ton Square Station- It showed 
no intricate light and shade, owing, nu doubt, to 
die muddy colour of the atone or marble. This is an 
object-lesson showing how much depends on site, 011 
colour, on proportion and on atmosphere. 

Students should especially study Doric timings 
Lind compare them with those of the later orders : to 
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me the fluting* of the later orders appear p " falling- 
away 11 from the ideal, and tend to make the column 
look commonplace. 

The Parthenon impresses the beholder with be¬ 
ing exactly the right size sit could be neither larger 
not smaller. Since seeing it, I have ventured to 
question whether the grouping of the parts of Inigo 
Jones's beautiful Banqueting Hall would not have 
been enhanced if the building had been, say, one- 
third larger ; this would have given opportunity tor 
more wall space> perhaps on each side and above the 
window openings. It might be valuable to the stu¬ 
dent to make comparative studies in the proportion 
of this building. 

In studying old buildings, keep an open mind 
and do not be led away by a style that may be 
fashionable for the time being. Do not take it for 
granted that Inigo Jones is the father of English 
architecture, though he certainly must be con¬ 
sidered the father of Italian architecture as prac¬ 
tised in England, Remember that you arc heirs of 
the men who built our cathedrals and our manor 
houses. 

Pray do not consider all the old masters infallible. 
Go to Vicenza and look critically at Palladio's build¬ 
ings ; with the exception of the Bl Basilica/ 1 and 
perhaps one other building, his work i& not alto¬ 
gether beautiful. It would almost secui fi: he had most 
carefully divesied himself of all aesthetic sense/* Go 
to Oxford and examine the early work of Wren, and 
you wall see that even Wren was not always success¬ 
ful. 

It is generally accepted as a fact that the benign 
influence of Greek poetry and literature is traceable 
in the poetry and literature of all Western nations 
through succeeding ages down to the present. It 
has also been said that thk benign influence is 
apparent in our architecture, and even in the very 
chairs we use. 1 confess that, being ignorant of 


architectural hi story t it is difficult lor me to find 
Greek influence either in medieval or Renaissance 
buildings. But the subtle Greek mind, the Greek 
appreciation of beauty, may, I think, be found in 
Santa Sophia, which was built by the Greeks. 

During the last three or four decades there has 
been a revival of Italian architecture in America, as 
well as in England. Wc have picked up threads 
from Italian mastersj, before and after Palladio, and 
threads from our own masters. We have, woven 
these threads, without due consideration whether 
they had the quality of beauty or not, into patterns 
or samples expressing some of the evils and some of 
the good pertaining to the old masters. Would that 
some master-mind would arise and tea eh ns how to 
capture Greek thought as ii first influenced Rome, 
pointing out where the Romans just missed the 
beautiful p and thus guided, we might in time achieve 
in our buildings something of fine an. 

Please allow me to cite a hackneyed quotation : 

11 The glory that was Greece, 

And the grandeur that was Rome/ 1 
This always seems to me it subtle criticism, not 
intended by the author, of the architecture of the 
two countries. You cannot add to the supreme word 
"glory"; "grandeur," however, may easily sink to 
M grandiose/' 

Young men may indulge in visions of a style born 
of tradition and adaptable to the new conditions. 
But their visions must be exalted: they must not be 
confined to the mere work they arc engaged upon. 
" Weary of the past/ 1 u'c are hoping for a loftier, 
brighter and simpler age bringing with it what 
Wo rdsw< j rt h prayed to r { " pi sun li vi ng. high think!ng 
and homely beauty/' The self-education i advocate 
l believe in my soul to be right and sound. I have 
“preached" to you because, with the knowledge of 
my uw n early limitations, I have wished to help you 
tu attain much that 1 have missed. 


Discussion 

Mr, K. GUY DAWBER, VICE-PRESIDENT, IN THE CHAIR 


Mr. JOHN SLATER [F.] : Mr. Vice-President, you 
have asked me to propose a vote of thanks to my ever- 
young old friend, .Mr. CdikiUt, for the Paper he I nut read 
to-night* and 1 do so with a great deal of pleasure, a 
pleasure that is not really diminished by the fael that 1 
do not find myself able to agree with a great deal w hich 
lie iia^ said. We have recently looked upon Mr. Co li¬ 
eu ti as enjoying his alium turn digmUitt surrounded by 
his hooks and pictures, and casting an occasional cyiii- 
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eal eye upon us who arc still in the hurly-burly ; but 
from the paper lie has given ns to-night we get a very 
different idea of him. He is a veritable St. George, out 
fur dragons* and having heard of this terrible dragon* 
Architectural Education, as given in the schools, he 
comes back to the arena, armed rap-a-pif f and goes for 
the dragon with all the vigour of vouth. 

I agree with him that criticism is always useful, amt 
no institution that cannot stand criticism is worth anv- 
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thing : but I do feel to-night that the dragon which 
Mr. Collcutt is fighting is, to a considerable extent, a 
Frankenstein monster, which he has evolved out of his 
own moral consciousness. 

Let us look at some of the complaints he makes. He 
first complains that he got an assistant who had been 
with credit through the Architectural Association's 
schools*— 

Air. COLLCUTT : Xo, a school ; I did not name 
the school, 

Mr. SLATER : At any rate, he hud had some educa¬ 
tion, and he turned out a duffer. Well* Horace tells us 
ifm a great many brave men lived before Agamemnon, 
and I am afraid duffers existed before architectural 
education existed, and will continue to exist. But 1 do 
not think it is fair to blame the schools for indivi¬ 
dual failures. Then he has a letter from a student who 
Slates that the time he spent at an architectural school 
was very much wasted and did nnt help him in his 
general work afterwards, Is it not possible — [ throw 
this out with diffidenee T because I do not want to lay 
myself open to an action for libel — is it not possible that 
if the preliminary examination which Mr. CoUcutt ad¬ 
vocates had been in operation, this gentleman might 
have been told he had better devote his energies to 
something other than architecture t With regard to this 
preliminary education by an outside body before the 
student enter* his course h is it a feasible thing ? Every 
year a number of students leave college ur school and 
start on Lheir professions : some take up law* some 
medicine, some science, some architecture. But at the 
start they know no tiling whatever about these subjects ; 
and how can you examine a man on what he knows 
nothi iiq; wba tcver abois t ? T ( a 11 ybo d y were to attc m pt to 
examine me in Chinese. I think it would he a fiasco. 

Mr. COLLCUTT : 1 say that after studying for 
two years he should go before a body of examiners, 

Mr* SLATER: I am coming to that. What, 1 think, 
can be done, and what ought to be done—and here 
I may say Mr. Collcutt has hit the right nail on 
the head — is that the professors and teachers in the 
schools, who arc the only people able to judge, ought 
carefully to consider the work of ihe students after ihe 
first six or nine months, ami if they hold the opinion 
that .my of them have mistaken their vocation, they 
ought, in the most uncompromising manner, to warn 
them off the course. I think there h some danger* 
looking at the rivalry of the schmds and the great 
natural desire on the part of nil of them in have a very 
nourishing school under their control, and I am half 
inclined to think there may be a H tile relaxation of this 
wceding-mit process. 1 am sure it is very desirable that 
the weeding-out should lake place. 

Mr. Colic llu said that architecture as a fine art is of 
secondary consideration irt schools, yet very soon after¬ 
wards he complains of the students being allowed — per¬ 


haps encouraged— to make picturesque settings for the 
buildings they have designed. I remember some artists 
w ho have designed the frames for their pictures; there¬ 
fore 1 do not think it is very much tn be deprecated that 
a student should be taught that there Is something in 
the surroundings of his building, and that he may very 
justly endeavour to supple mem the huilding by gar¬ 
dens and terraces, and even by rock pools, which may be 
stagnant water or not. 

The next complaint Mr. Collcutt makes Is that too 
many subjects are taught in the schools. I am bound to 
say that, at the back of my mind, l am a little disposed 
to agree with him * but it is a fact that a large number of 
people for whom I have a very great respect hold a 
different Opinion. During the last 50 or 55 years I have 
listened to most of the addresses 10 students that have 
been given by the Presidents of the Institute when the 
distribution of prizes takes place, and they have, almost 
without exception, called the alien non of students to 
the fact that architecture 39 not an easy profession, that 
drawing is not sufficient, that students must know a 
great deal besides drawing before they can attempt to 
practise architecture. 1 w ill quote only one short sen¬ 
tence from one of those addresses :— 

" Although experts may be consulted on steel con¬ 
struction, sanitary work, electrical work and heating, 
yet the young student ought to be able to become mas¬ 
ter of the principles involved in such matters." Those 
were the words of Mr. Col! cun 14 years ago, 

Mr. COLLCUTT: 1 do not go "back on that now. 

Mc» SLATER : You must bear in mind that archi¬ 
tectural education has hardy attained its majority in 
this count ry, England has been behind nearly all other 
countries in endeavouring to promote architectural 
edu cation, P fake 1 he U rce k* . If eh ere is any tn 1 th i ti the 
theories which Mr. Hambidgc has lately promulgated, 
the architects of the Creek buildings must have been 
very skilled mathematicians and scientists. Tn Rome, 
where the profess son of architecture was one of the most 
lucrative* it is impossible to conceive that there were not 
schools fur teaching architects ; and even in the be¬ 
nighted Middle Ages you w ill find that in the fifth cen¬ 
tury Ajy. King Theodoric spoke of the honour of the 
architectural profession in terms which wc should he 
verv glad to hear from officialdom at the present day. 
We ought its look at the effects of this systematised 
education in the countries where it has been carried on 
for some time. Look at France. That was the first 
country which instituted any system of architectural 
education. Everyone. I suppose, will admit that the 
public buildings which were erected in France in the 
seventeenth century arc of very high merit ■ and there 
cannot he a doubly 1 think, that the excellence of these 
buildings was due, in a very large degree, to the super¬ 
vision and training of architects w hich was carried out 
by the Academic d'Architecture, which was founded in f 
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I think, 1674, and that work was continued by the EcoJe 
de* Beaux-Arts. Take America : that country a far 
wider and more comprehensive system of education 
than we have Have the results uf that turned um to be 
had : I need only refer to the wonderful scried of draw - 
inga which lined this room a few weeks ago, to show 
that the education in architecture which is given in 
America has not done away with originality or spoilt the 
designs of the buildings. 

Architectural school* cannot du everything ■ they 
have their limitations, and they would do well to recog¬ 
nise them. They cannot— and I do not think they pre¬ 
tend to—turn out at the end of five years a aon oi super- 
architect who is prepared for every branch of practice 
which mai come to him. They cannot theoretically 
it jeh professional practice, and 1 should agree with Mr 
Co 11 curt iid thoroughly as anyone can that before a nun 
attempts tu practise architecture himself he ought to 
spend some time in an architects office But, granted 
these linutatioTts, l cannot help feeling that the archi¬ 
tectural schools do a great deal in guiding a man in his 
studies h in [filing him where he goes wrong, in giving 
him help and direction in many ways. And as lor the 
students themselves* 1 am sure that the rivalry between 
1 hem, the opportunity w hich cute mao has of seeing and 
criticising the work of his fellows, of seeing how a par¬ 
ticular problem is treated by one man differently from 
another, must be of benefit 10 him—to say nothing uf 
i\w friendships which are funned in these schools h ami 
which often last a lifetime. 

Mr, Collcutt has been rather destructive in his criti¬ 
cism, hut I rather miss any constructive criticism* 
Would he 120 back to the old happy-go-lucky; go-as- 
you-please days of the * 6 o p 3 and the P 7&*s f 1 doubt it, 
A visit to Athens, msec the glories of the Parthenon J a 
j very good thing indeed ; but how many, in their stu¬ 
dent days, can afford to go there - r 

Before I close 1 have one request to make to .Mr. 
Cnllcutt. I would ask him 10 visit one of the most 
active architectural schools ; I do not care whether he 
chooses the Association school, or the Gower Street 
school, or the Li verpool Achooh Jxrl him see the work 
the Students arc doing, see the way in which they aft 
being trained, and 1 cannot help thinking that if he goes 
there he will be very warmly welcomed, and any sug¬ 
gestions he may make will l>e p if useful, acted upon. I f 
lie will visit llitse schools, I think he will find some of 
lp these confounded theories fch which he la Iks about have 
really a very good practical result, and I hope he will 
remain to bless what he started nut with the intention 
of cursing, 

i must apologia, Mr r Vice-President, for havHngde¬ 
tained you so long, but 1 have a twofold excuse. 1 have 
been rather actively associated, during the lust thirty 
years, with the formation and furtherance "t schemes 
id architectural education in 1 his country. I remember 


the earlv davs when some of us used to meet at Mr, 
Leonard Stoll’s office and endeavour to form wmc sort 
of svllabus for a dav sc I n k i| at the Association, Mam 
were the hend-shakiugs, and numerous the doubts as n> 
whether any day school of the Association could ever 
succeed ; but the puny bantling of those day* has 
turned out a very stalwart youngster now* My second 
reason is that I have been honoured for many years with 
Mr. CollcutTs friendship, and 1 really do want m con¬ 
vince him that these schools and the effects of them are 
nut so bad as he has been led to think. I can »-s*ure Siim 
that I think ft a very sporting thine of him to have 
written this paper and come down here to deliver it, 

It is only too giiod a thing to think that our Past Presi¬ 
dents still retain an interest in what has gone before and 
in the work of thi^ Institute, and 1 beg him to believe 
that it is by no means as a mere faf*?n de parfer that 1 
move this vote of thanks to him. 

The CHAIRMAN : Before I call upon some other 
speaker,] wish to say thuCthe President has written to ex¬ 
press' his great regret a! no! feeing able to be present, acid 
that 1 have been requested by ^ir Reginald Blomfield- 
who was i'llmi ng here to-night to second the vote ol 
thanks, but, unfortunately, laid up with neuritis- to 
read vou a few words from him, 1 will do so. This would 
have "been his seconding of the vote of thanks ; 

Mr. Coilcuti p s charming, if discursive, Paper is j n 1 he 
nature of the apologia of a man who all his life ha* been 
an artist, and who t like all true artists, has found that 
with advancing years and increasing knowledge his 
Fense and appreciation ot beamy is ever growing 
stronger. He has touched un certain defects in our 
present methods of education to which many of os are 
alive —the excessive attention to mere draughtsmanship 
and its tricks, the neglect of ordinary 1 building const rue- 
1 ion* the search for the grandiose instead of the search 
for that exact adjustment of means 10 ends arid the 
elimination of the unessential which is, .li ter ail r the real 
business of architecture, Mr. Colic lit t realises that 
three nr live yean* 1 training is rmt enough, that not jive 
. ir fifteen or any number of years is really adequate, be¬ 
cause she true architect is always observing, always 
analysing, always endeavouring to reach thr ultimate, 
inevitable form ihm exist* in idea, but is never reached 
in fact. But this being so, uric should not be too hard 
oil out schools for failing to du the impossible ; one 
would only suggest to them that they should study 
more closely what an architect fu* actually to do, and 
bow best lie can do It. 

k I entirely endorse Mr. O it ktitt P s pc>int tban arti ms are 
born, 11 ot made. It has been the fallacy of this country 
since the day^ of the 1^51 Edith it ion that anyone can 
become Lin architect, or, jnr \ matter of that, a pain let 
nr □ sculptor, by selling nut to he such and going 
through some sort nl training. Our State-aided An 
training proceeds on this assumption, w-hidi account* 
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for the vast amount of incompetent work in which we 
abound. Some of us recollect the old days or pupilage, 
when offices were largely blocked with the fools of the 
family. My own opinion is that the initial endowment 
of a creative artist—and if an architect is not that, ho is 
nothing- is much rarer than h supposed. One need 
smt say wish Nordau that all artists of genius arc 
lunatics, Inst one should realise that those who possess 
the intellectual, imaginative and emotional endowment 
which will qualify Them tn pull their weight ns the com¬ 
munity as architects arc few and far between ; and if 
this fact was realised in our schools. There would be 
drastic changes in their organisation and methods. 

11 1 heard it said recently that our young men no longer 
care for the art of architecture and arc only interested 
in it as a business. I do not believe it. 1 am con¬ 
vinced that there is as much enthusiasm for this* the 
noblest of (he arts, as ever ; hut if There are back¬ 
sliders, and if those who siari with enthusiasm arc 
quickly choked by the tart^, lei tnc commend them to 
the study of Mr. Colt cult's address and leant from him 
something of that high enthusiasm which has sustained 
him m well through Ids long and very honourable 

career, 1 * 

Mr. Ernest Newton (R.A.) wrote as follows : 

' h I am very sorry l am not able to come to the Institute 
to-night* 

11 1 have not seen Mr. Collcutt 's Paper, so that I do not 
know exactly what his views arc on the very import am 
question of architectural education. It L, perhaps* a 
little early yet to judge the results of school training. 
Every system probably has some drawbacks. r S’ lie old 
method of apprenticeship answered very well fur in¬ 
dustrious apprentices who had the good fortune to 
sltvc their time under a really capable architect. Being 
constantly in touch with the work of a master who was 
engaged in designing and carrying out real building*, 
and not merely problem & in design* was an invaluable 
experience for anyone who was wise enough tn profit 
hy h : but I think that even in the href circumstances 
most pupils would h,iic valued and benefited im¬ 
mensely by Koine school tn lining am! in ilic preparation 
ft f projects conceived r»i □ more generous scale than any 
i hey were I i keh t c> ctitnc ac m ss i n thoi r m astc rs p n mere. 
E -n fortunately* however* every one under the old system 
did ntn li 1 ways have the good luck to serve .i competent or 
even conscientious muster, and sometimes finished his 
lertu i if ip prentices Eli p with nothing much more valu¬ 
able in l hr way of architectural training than a certain 
facility in tracing and copying specificjiiuns. 

lH H not riie ideal system a carefully arranged com¬ 
bination of school work and office work ? A student 
vlio ban profited by the excellent training which the 
sellouts afford might with great advantage to himself 
spend a year or two in an omce where lie would come in 
contact with actual architectural problems and *ce real 


though, from his point of view* perhaps, somewhat 
humble buildings faking actual shape in three dimen¬ 
sions. The time spent in an office should be con¬ 
sidered sis an essential part of his training." 

1 w ill now ask ^ir A^toti Webb if he will kindly sav a 
Few words. 

Sit ASTON WEBB* FRA. [P&t FmtJmt] : Mr. 
\ ice-President; 1 seem to have arrived at that stage of 
life when L cannot attend a meeting without being ex¬ 
pected to say something- I came to-night entirely to 
enjoy my old friend Mr. Col3cult's addres*. and I have 
enjoyed it very much. 1 think of Mr. Collcutt when lie 
and J were quite young men and he won the Wakefield 
Town Hall competition* which we all thought* and 
rightly thought, a yrcat achievement. And later on I 
remember when we were invited by xhe father of our 
President of to-day to a dinner* which Sir Frederick 
Leighton attended* and at which the competitors for 
the Imperial Institute discussed the conditions under 
which that competition was carried out. And I remem- 
bei {with mixed feeling*) when the announcement was 
made that Mr. ColEcuttL design had been selected. 
1 remember the charming red- brick house in Blooms¬ 
bury Square, with a sunflower as rinial, a customary 
decoration in those dap. And T remember the numer¬ 
ous other buildings* which have always kept in my mind 
a fragrance and li pleasure when L have thought nf 
Mr. Collcutt and his work. 

And now with regard to [he more serious part of the 
Taper, architectural education. I like to look, more 
especially* upon the pan of it with which l find myself 
in agreement. I find myself quite in agreement with 
what he said about the large number of students who 
are now entering the architectural profession ; J think 
it is .i ver> serious thing Indeed The outlook is mu very 
favourable at ihv present time, but no doubt it will im¬ 
prove ; I am sure it will. Stilt* 1 do not know how 
the number of students now coming in are going to find 
work. And, apart from that, ir is only leading young 
riK-u u> a great disap point mem in life to educate'them 
imd encourage them in a calling for which they have no 
real feeling. Some rime ago t had a sort nf epidemic nf 
invitations to address students at schools of art round 
abmu London* E went to some of them, and enjoyed 
the proceedings very' much. At one the master took 
me round the school—this was not an architectural 
school* but ,s general art school. And 1 saw sonic 
very terrible things, and I said to ihe master: " Du you 
ever advise a man not to become an artist?" “ Nn " 
he said. “But," 1 satd, "don't you think it would he 
rather a good thing* occasionally, to say 1 1 do nm think 
you arc adapted for an artist ; I advise you to try some¬ 
thing else * ? 11 |S We never do," he said* Thar* 1 
thought* was a very serious thing. And* having gone 
round the school* I addressed the students and men¬ 
tioned that 1 thought many of them, with the kindly 
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advice of the master* would he better advised if the} 
were to take up some other calling* Since that time 
the epidemic of invitations to address art students has 
entirely ceased I 

One point in Mr. Cdlcutt 1 * address which interested 
me very much—be cause, I think, there is much to In- 
said on both sides—was that he seemed to think stu¬ 
dents were invited to begin ai the wrong end : that they 
were invited to design large buildings, of a kmd which 
they would never have an opportunity of carrying out* 
and that when they had to design little pottages, such as 
they would have a chance of carrying out, they were 
not'altogether equipped for the work. That is so, of 
course. But l am inclined to think Chat the big end is 
the right end to start with ; that you want to induce a 
student to look at a whole scheme, and to think of the 
symmetry ami largeness of it. I think you may see— 
l" often look at it with that view—the same bigness in a 
small cottage as in a big building. T doubt if educating 
a man on a little cosiage, such as a gamekeeper’s cot¬ 
tage, would qualify him for building a great building, 
nr a Temple* when he grows up. 1 speak with great 
diffidence, because [ am not sure about these things; 
but [ think that* on the whole, it as better to begin with 
the big thing, and that that bigness will he reflected by 
bigness in Ids work, even though that work is small in 
si ec. I happened only to-day to sec a small silver 
George lit. sauce-boat, and the man with me, who 
was a master, said : M 'This is the biggest thing you 
could male/ 1 k is possible b\ knowledge and train¬ 
ing to get that bigness Into small things which is very 
desirable. 

Then 1 would like to say one other thing. I agree 
eutire!v with Mr Collemt about observation for stu¬ 
dents. When T was a student 1 went to churches, and 
measured little hits of mouldings and arches. We were 
not asked to do the whole thing in those day* ; we 
were asked to get j little Early English window, or the 
base of a porch. Rut wc ought to try to think of the 
thing ns a whole, I have said here before to-night that 
we ought to draw more from memory* not to plot it 
on the spot; to plot it from memory, then go back 
to the budding and find out where the difficulties and 
errors Lire, Lind correct these on the spot, i remember 
many years ago I took a holiday at So nth wold, when 
Walbcrawtck was a great place fur art bis m go to. Qti 
this occasion there was an American artm who was in¬ 
structing a very large class, and you would see of li 
morning a row of ladle* mainly* but there were some 
men too, on the beach painting the &ea. Hut they 
all had their backs to it. They bad to try to paint 
their impression of the sea, and they would take peeps 
over their shoulder*. The instructor's idea was that 
they should paint iheir impression of the sea, and nut 
try to make an exact copy of what they were seeing. It 
look away from the students The desire to represent 
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subject* photographically. It is possible to measure 
buildings on the spot and put all down and yet not 
know The difficulties which the designer had in putting 
it together. That is what you have to find out. I am 
spending about half a day a week at Si. Paul's Cathedral 
at the present time, and nothing could impress anybody 
more in regard to the extraordinary genius and general 
knowledge cif Wren than to spend many hours examin¬ 
ing St. Paul's* You say we must not worship Wren too 
much ; no doubt wc might not to a but nay body who 
studies St. PauPs must worship Wren. He was a Presi¬ 
dent of the Royal Society—I think he was its first Presi¬ 
dent ; lie was a highly scientific man and a great 
astronomer, and certainly he was the greatest arc hi tea 
thuc England has ever turned out. So it docs not show 
at all, 1 think, that because it man is instructed in 
mechanics, in engineering and such-like ? that he need 
not also he the very finest anti most artistic architect. 

Thai is all 1 want to say + except that it is delightful To 
see Mr. Coflcutt here* and for this reason ; that I think 
as we get older we ought—l have tried to do it myself— 
while taking an interest still in unc*s own affairs, also to 
take an interest in the young men who are coming on, 
and sn live again, if we can, a second life in the progress 
nf the younger men who arc going to lake our places. 

I thank Mr. Collcutt very much for his Paper. 

Mr. E. T. HALL [F.] ; Mr, Vice-President, ladies 
and gentlemen, it is a great privilege to me to be present 
to hear my old friend Sir. Culkutt read this Piper, w ith 
his delightful youth, and his reminiscences going hack, 
as they do, for a long period In some respects one 
cannot. I think, agree with all that he has said; hut I 
join with all who have preceded me ro the intense Lid- 
mi ration we all feci for him. 

1 should like to appeal for a little broader education 
of the public in architecture. Wc must noi forget it is a 
very important thing tu architects that there should he 
j cultured public who can appreciate their work* and I 
venture to think wc should ali, so far as our influence 
lies, use it so that in every school a part of the regular 
curriculum should ho the teaching of sketching, ii 
tenches buys to observe and in record their observa¬ 
tions ; and when such teaching i* spread over the whole 
country* it will induce an appreciation of arehilecture r 
which will go largely to help architects, and do much 
for architecture itself. 

I venture also to suggest what ha* not been much 
referred to to-night—that a very potent Influence in 
architectural education is the ettcoiiragemenl of travel¬ 
ling, I agree with Sir Aston Webb that the method of 
simply measuring up lit lie mouldings has nothing to do 
with the breadth which is required in designing archi¬ 
tectural compositions. If you travel lluc! 1 think 
travelling is the greatest education any man can have 
you get a grasp of magnificent buildings, you see the 
environments in which they have been created, and you 
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can see Kid study the mankind of the district who have 
expressed their aspirations in buildings. That. 1 think, 
is of incomparable value, l ake as an example Inigo 
Junes. He was nor trained as an architect, and did not 
Mirn to architecture until be was 28 years of age. He 
went on a visit to Italy, but when he came hack he did 
not start as an architect; he w as engaged for nearly 
ten years in designing, mostly masques and scenery for 
theatrical plays. Yet in the magnificent backgrounds 
of palaces he showed the result of his studies abroad. 
It led to the Court and the nobles becoming his clients. 
During that period he made several alterations and 
additions to buildings, hut it was not until ten vears 
later, when he returned from his second visit to Italy, 
that lie became the great architect that he was. There 
can be no doubt that in his design of the palace at 
Whitehall the inspiration came from the breadth and 
greatness of the buildings which he had studied abroad. 
Take, again, thevase of Wren; he did not become an archi¬ 
tect u nti ] he was ove r 30. He was, as Si r Aston Webb has 
at re*dy stated, a great sd enti st. I te d rafted the Ch a rtc r 
of the Royal Society, and he was* in every w ay, 3 great 
and bril]iant genius. The only journey lie made, appa¬ 
rently. w j a$ one to the North of France and to Paris, 
when he made a very intensive tour of Paris. When he 
returned he seems to have heeti inspired—Paris was not 
then rebuilt: it was still a mediaeval city—to make Lon¬ 
don the greatest city of the world, and he produced that 
beautiful plan which we have all admired, and which 
we regret was not carried out. If you rake other 
architects—Gifebe* and Robert Adam, and Sir William 
Chambers—none of them had any office training what- 
ever* except that the last two were for a short bine in 
Parrs under Cl£risseau. Their education was entirely 
derived from their travels abroad, and they were all 
=^eat men in their way; One man who was brought up 
in an office in those days was John Webb, and he was 
a pupil of Inigo Jones ; he did not travel, and he never 
made any great reputation as an architect. 1 give you 
these examples to show the value of travel to an 
architect. 

Mr. Collenit has drawn attention tu a programme of 
dividing architects imo three grades : (1) the local prac¬ 
titioner, {%) the technical expert 1 (3) the designer, 1 
cannot imagine anything more deadly. Just fancy a 
young and ambitious man starling out to become any 
one of those three 1 If he doe# not intend 10 become all 
three, he had better drop the idea of architecture. Alt 
architect, as I conceive, should have a general know 1 - 
ledge of everything connected with his building if he 
wants tu he the in aster-crafts man. If you turn to Vitro- 
vius, you will sec he gave a much more exacting account 
ot what ait architect should he, and he almost appals you 
by the extent of the knowledge you arc supposed to have. 

With regard to the schools, beautiful drawings are 
vers admirable, but they are not necessarily architec¬ 


ture. That pupils should be taught to design large 
buildings I am sure is sound. They should also he 
taught to do the sort of buildings which are likely to 
come into the kind of work they will pursue. In the 
Architectural Association School, which is the one T know 
most about* I think the students are being trained on 
The right lines ; they are doing excel lent work, and ihcy 
arc given practical work to Jo. ] have recently in¬ 
spected designs for a printing works and for a recrea¬ 
tion hall, and all the designs are well within rhe realm of 
what h usually required of a young architect who is 
beginning practice. 

Wo must have been thrilled by Mr, Cdlcutts re¬ 
marks with regard to the Parthenon* He speaks of its 
rightness of size. I have not seen the Parthenon, but I 
have seen and studied St. Peter's, and there you fed 
that ihe size is not right; the scale of architraves and 
mouldings is so vast that the building loses the ex¬ 
pression of dignity which you get in contemplating 
St. Paul's Cathedral, 

In conclusion, I should like to add that white no school 
can make an architect it can instruct and educate him. 
It conduces to good fellow ship. It creates an esprit dr 
corps, and I think we may rcstsatlsfied that the students 
of to-day will be w orthy exponents of the art of archi¬ 
tecture in the future. 

Prof BERESFORD P 1 TE [F.] : It is only due to 
.Mr Calicut ( to say, at the outset, how much some of us 
have valued the extraordinary qualities of his early 
work, I do not know which design for Wakefield Town 
Flail Sir Aston Webb refers to, but I prefer the medi¬ 
aeval one. Mr. Colleutt made two. Whether he was 
directed to make the Renaissance one afterwards, or 
whether he made it from the outset. I do not know; bur 
the two aspects displayed had a remarkable effect upon 
my mind as u student. And I re mem I wr the design i-t 
the Barrow-tn-Fumiftss Town Hall* another step in the 
same direction. And 1 think the Imperial Institute, in 
London , is otic of the finest buildings of its era, I w arn 
to ask this : Were the conditions which produced the 
great men of Mr. Co Heim's early years sn absolutely 
bad t Arc the conditions under which we Lire conduct¬ 
ing architectural education now producing similar men: 
Thai is the test. It is very interesting to take an aca¬ 
demic view of the subject and discuss educational 
systems ™ but by their works you shall know thetn—it ia 
by the fruits of a system of architectural education that 
the system must be judged. And I would suggest the 
great advisability, in these circumstances, of broader 
and longer views. If you review the progress of English 
building for ihe past century, beginning with the extra¬ 
ordinary academic and perfect work of the Greek school, 
then the enthusiastic work of the Italian school* repre¬ 
sented by Sir Charles Barry, and the marvellous accom¬ 
plishment of the Gothic school, J [hint you must hesi¬ 
tate before you denounce the methods by which such 
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results were arrived at. and sacrifice them in exchange 
for mere programmes of education. I think the time haa 
come when this Institute can review the whole subject 

of architectural education with profit. Some fifteen 
years ago the Institute organised a conference on the 
then burning question of town planning : but I thunk 
the time is ripe for ibis Institute to organise a confer¬ 
ence on the very important question of architectural 
education, and to review the courses which arc adopted, 
not only at home, hut ahioad, in the study of our art. 
My impression is that we arc running a risk of be¬ 
coming too academical ; we art not by nature as 
academical as the French. The Englishman is, after 
all, an extraordinarily free character; his genius has un¬ 
expected ways of exhibiting itself. It exhibited itself in 
a wholly unexpected way in Christopher Wren, in 
Puirin 1 and in many other brilliant workers wc could 
name ; and we should be a little careful in compelling 
upon the large number of school in the country a uni¬ 
form programme. The policy u| the Institute* of late. 
has been to enlarge the liberty of these schools* and, I 
think, very wisely, it would he a good thing if it could 
enlarge that liberty still further and allow the schodta 
freedom in the construction of practical programmes, 
not even specifying two years in an architects nfike, 
but looting for the school, in the long run, to pro¬ 
duce good buildings, and men who can do good build¬ 
ings. because that, after nil. is the use, From that point 
of view I welcome Mr. Cohcutt h appearance on the 
field. We shall always judge him by his work, just as we 
d ways have c ei joyed his presence and enjoyed his words. 
We shall mark the era as the Coll cult cm, judging him 
by that evidence, whatever he may lunisei f say. 

And may 1, in conclusion, say something about the 
course of architectural education ? Ought it not to he 
this : the production of good buildings r Not a camou¬ 
flage of Interesting drawings. And are not our schools 
led astray at the present moment, just a& our clients 
were led astray a generation or two ago by the perspec¬ 
tives—are not the schools ltd astray by the method of the 
Institute in requiring drawings of particular orders, and 
$□ limiting the activities of the schools in a dangerous 
wav ? Any review of their w ork at present will depress 
VCJLL by the universal sameness of the subject and the way 
in which it is treated . And so w ill a review of the com¬ 
petition drawings sent in for the Prix de Rome and the 
Gold Medal ; they reveal a sameness of outlook which 
is un-English, And that points to the necessity of 
reviewing the w hole work of the educational system at 
an early date. It will be wckomed by the schools. I 
cannot help adding that the recent Exhibition of Ameri¬ 
can Arcliilecture gives point to such a proposal. It is 
time that we reviewed utlr outWk. It was a very 
interesting exhibition* Inal it was selected from a conti¬ 
nent ; and if tn connection with our Congress on Edu¬ 
cation here we could have a review, not of current 


English architecture* hut of English architecture cover¬ 
ing the period from the much-despised but much 
underrated blessing* the 1 S 51 Exhibition* to our own 
dav. vve should be able to judge exactly she trend of 
those forces which make for architect u ml progress. 

May I add a suggestion with regard to the course of 
architectural education ? 1 have suggested that the 

object of a drawing must be the production of a drawing 
which will guide a man in building. The next point i? 
on the subject of architectural history. The one thing 
which is of importance to the designer is w hat the man 
vvai* thinking about when he built, say, the Parthenon, 
or Westminster Abbey, or tit. Paul's ; not the impres¬ 
sion made on my mind, not the impression made on the 
mind of a man who was nut the architect, I remember 
Bod ley saying to me that he always, when in West¬ 
minster Abbey, received the impression of how * in all 
man is* and when in Si. Piud's how great a man is. H 
it then really a matter of subjective psychology with the 
reverse influence on another type of mind r {Mr. Coll- 
cutt will excuse my pointing this out - he referred to the 
Theseitm at Athens* It is .t different size from she Par¬ 
tite non, but it h oft he same scale.) You m ay rack your 
brain to ascertain what the impression is ; you might 
put it down to muddy colour, but you will not get at 
the essential facts until you ascertain what was operating 
from the calling, from the tradition, from the precedent, 
from the circumstances and the material, upon the 
man’s mind when he did it. 

1 thank Mr. Otilcult fur his Paper and for his build¬ 
ings. Two door* off No. 3 b Bloomsbury' Square, in 
i§ 77 r I was living in my father’s home as an articled 
pupil h and he will understand some of the wonder with 
which wc looked at that building m our homely square. 

Professor REILLY [/\] (Liverpool Sch^iI): I feet 
that this is hardly an occasion for men of my, and a 
younger, generation. Mr. CoUcutt’s friends have paid 
she right kind of tribute to the Paper he has read. If 1 
were to try to reply 10 Mr. ColEcuiTs remarks about the 
Liverpool School and the Ass<M:jatiun T I should pro¬ 
bably alter the tone of this delightful meeting. My 
pleasure is in this : that I find the Association and 
the Liverpool School are In the pit together. 

The speech to which I would rather address my re¬ 
marks is Professor Pile's. I fed that he said some useful 
things* The real point about the schools, which have 
been a growth of less than twenty years, seems to be 
this : There was a tradition in English archilecture 
down to the 'sixties and ’seventies of great enthusiasm, 
first tile Neo-Grec tradition, and then the Gothic tra¬ 
dition, All the people lucky enough to be in offices in 
those times seem to have shared in the enthusiasm which 
was abundant anil was firing every one. Those who, like 
myself, were in offices ai a later period, the 'nineties* met 
w ith a vast variety of conflicting designs ; no architect 
had a good word to say for the work of any other archi- 
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tect,* Therefore ti seemed essential, it English architec¬ 
ture was to rise to The quality of tilt work of the greater 
men of the periods mentioned, ihat there should be morale 
coming together of younger men in schools to find out 
for themselves , to study and see if kn ow ledge could re¬ 
place the faith w hich was lacking. I think that is what 
the schools can do. The schools serve no! uni yin stimu¬ 
lating enthusiasm and knowledge, but they also act a> 
4 i sieve. At the time I am speaking of. when I was 
receiving what education l had in architecture, one had 
to be articled for five yearn. How then, if one was not 
suited to the profession, was one to get ulu of it i Only 
by sacrificing the articles. We now- hare an examination 
at the end of each year, w hen men are fired out who are 
not fit “ so wc arc acting thereby a means of saving 
the good men for the profess con, and turning the had 
men away, fn my opinion s however, and in the opinion 
of every one who thinks of it p the schools arc not there 
for I he purpose of creating geniuses; geniuses arise; 
the CollcuttSp if they arc real geniuses cannot be shut 
gut. The schools raise the level of taste, and prevent 
blunders being made. If we walk about the streets 
m this ndghbmtrliotttL wc see many blunders due to 
the men in the ’nineties ; it is too earl;, yet to judge of 
the work nf the men educated in the last twenty years. I 
think some of you who visited Liverpool recently did see 
growing up in the town considerable evidence of the 
mi sue nee of the School, Hir Aston Webb has very wisely 
explained that to fire the imagination wc have 10 put 
before students big schemes ; we have to show them 
in big schemes the simplification of ideas a big scheme 
always involve*, and that is why the big scheme k the 
best engine of education. Our main object h to edu¬ 
cate architects. Many seetn to think that the object is 
to provide cheap assistants, but that is the last thing 
which we hope in provide. Anyone who has seen the 
work of the schools of recent years, and not merely read 
their prospectuses, knows that construction is now 
carried out with unprecedented thoroughness. In each 
of the big schools one design in four is earned through 
to the works ng-drawing stage. While wc have id fire 
the student 1 * imagination on the one hand, we have to 
teach on the other the practical limitations of our craft. 
1 maintain the leading schools are doing both with 
a success office training has never achieved, and could 
never from its scope hope to achieve. 

Mr. W. N. ADAMS [.-!*]: May l say a few words on 
behalf of the student* ? Up to the present this eve ping 
we have heard everything from what we might say is 
the pre-war generation. Students are perfectly satisfied 
with their schools ; they are quite satisfied up to the 
time of leaving tlicir schools. But the students are not 
satisfied with the practising architects* offices which 
they go into* Excuse me, gentlemen, for speaking my 
mind, hut Mr. CoUcuu lues done so* and I led strongly 
ou this point of architectural education. 1 fed that it 


only practising architects would give students a real 
chance in [heir offices* London would be different* 
Mr. HOWARD ROBERTSON, S.A D.O (Prin¬ 
cipal, A.A. School) ; I do not want to make many 
remarks, because the time is drawing to a close, and 
others have said, in a better way, thing* l wonted to soy, 
as far as criticism* on Mr. Coll cute's paper ;ire con¬ 
cerned.. 1 think ml: makes out statement which ia ralher 
unfair to lhe schools. He says the schools are attracting 
people into the profession in enormous numbers. 1 hove 
not seen figures showing that more ore entering th* 
profession since the school* ware established than 
before. I think a number of people who previously 
entered offices ore coming to the schools, and 1 should 
like to sec >ome body, such as the Institute, find out 
how many more students are entering the profession. 

[ think probably there are not more* and I think the 
men who are now coming in are very much better 
trained. 

'There is another point, and that is as regards dis¬ 
criminating among the students who come in. If you 
had a body of examiners judging students after two 
\eur*, that body could not appreciate the student at his 
proper value, because lie would not be in contact with 
hi vet from every point of view—thatyf general education* 
the social side, and so on—lor these make your impression 
of a man alter very considerably. Moreover* many men 
who are backward in the first two years develop sur¬ 
prisingly in the fourth or fifth year ; and it is not fair 
to turn a man nut until you arc certain Ids career as an 
architect is not at all promising. I do not think you can 
prevent people entering the profession, if they want to ; 
if you turn them out of a good school, they will go to a 
bad one. 

Then there k this question of backgrounds and skies 
and trees in drawings* Mr. Cull cult should come to the 
Association i he will see that that sort of thing is more 
or less washed mat. I admit there wit* a reaction towards 
the excessive Beaux-Arts tendency in some of the 
schools. When reaction takes place you go to extremes. 
But that has been modified now, and we all realise that 
those tilings are merely accessories. The profession 
encourages pretty drawings, and they get into the 
Academy, and many people who decry pretty drawings 
come running to School-trained men when they want to 
win a competition. I have come into prominence re¬ 
garding ihe gamekeeper's cottage. I saw a cottage like 
that in France, which was built on the edge of a lake, 
with wafer running under the terrace—not under the 
house* It was a charming cult age, I do not sav the 
man whose work was illustrated has realised The 
original, but he did his best, and the gentleman who 
assessed it was a well-known man in the profession* 
and he thought it a very good drawing, in spite of what 
Mr. ColUajtfc has said. So opinions differ. And per¬ 
haps this man did not follow the examples in the Cots- 
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''-Oils because he had some regard [‘or iht- laws t,i sani¬ 
tation and hvgituc. 

The CHAIRMAN : Wr have had a must interesting 
evening, and 11 hi n k that before 1 p w the vote of thanks 
l must congratulate Mr. Collcutt upon his mental and 
physical energy in coming down and giving us this 
Paper to-night. We may not agree w ith all he has said, 
but at any rate the Paper has produced one of thtfmost 
interesting discussions it Isas ever been mv pleasure to 
hear in thi& room, 

Mr, Robertson touched upon a point in Ids speech 
just now about the number of Students in the recog¬ 
nised architectural schools in. the United Kingdom. 
This afternoon I happened 10 &ce a return of the 
numbers, and, ;is far as this information goes, there 
are 88+ students as the present lime at the "recognised 
architectural schools. If you add at least 400 or 500 
articled pupils in the various offices which are scattered 
about—and that is a very small estimate and a similar 
number in the various polytechnic schools, that would 
make approximately 2,coo pupils studying architecture. 
J think therefore that as sn Institute ii behoves us to 
consider whether we are right in encouraging so many 
students to enter the profession at the present time, 
when the prospect n| thear making a living is so poor,. 
Hut we do not want to tourfi mi that gloomy side to¬ 
night. The whole Paper has been so very well dis¬ 
cussed that anything I might odd would be superfluous. 
I here tore l put to you a most heart! vote of 1 hanks 10 
Mr, Collcutt for hia address. 

Mr. CGLLCl IT* in reply* said j Thank you for 
your very cordial reception, and especially so because ! 
have really spoken out. 

There are one Of two remarks 1 should like to make, 
birat. 1 have had, until the last eight or nine years, the 
very greatest confidence in the Association schools —1 
know nothing of the other schools—and in what the 
Association whs doing towards the education of the 
architect. As I said in my Pa per p I would not take a 
pupil unless he had been one or two years at the 
Association schools, and I found that they were among 
the best pupils that [ had. I thoroughly believed iti 
what they were doing at that period. The student went 
into an architects office* He had t or should have dud, 
every opportunity for practical work. In my case, for 
instance* I rarely had more than one pupil at a time ; 
when I had two pupil* S engaged the late Mr, Farrow 
to give lectures or lessons lo the pupils in my office* in 
which the assistants took part. 1 was desirous that my 
pupils should learn something that 3 was not able to 
teach them. With the two years l advocate, the student 
could get all his practical know ledge* if he goes into a 
proper office. I he very last pupil | hail came into my 
o ffice aftcr a two yeats* tralni ng. He came on probati on; 
bm j found hiiu so good a man iharl engaged him as 
an assistant practically at once. 
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LABORATORIES, THEIR PLANNING AND 
FITTINGS* By Aten E. Atunhy. M.A.. FAJM.A . 
With Historical Introduce fan by Sir Arthur Shipley, 
OBJS- f rter l-&nd+ 1911. ajj. net- fGio r Brt! and 
Sons.] 

1 irish to make a personal acknowledgment to Mr. 
Munby. He has dispelled one of my prejudice*. I used 
to think that no book on the coiufruction of laboratories 
was of Liny use. And here is my reason. Laboratories 
are built as part of the necessary apparatus of the 
teacher of science. Science is progressive* her teachers 
are progicssivc. and consequently everything that be¬ 
longs to the equipment of the teaching is progressive 
also. You never meet a professor of science in his own 
laboratory without hearing him say one of two things. 
He either says with pride and satisfaction, ik This labo¬ 
ratory was built under my ow n direction, and the archi¬ 
tect has carried out in it every device J could think of 
for simplifying the instruction 1 want to give (or the 
research 1 want to carry out)/ 1 nr he announces that his 
laboratory wta 1111 happily erected before his appoint¬ 
ment, and that,though it was well enough suited to the 
rather did-fashomed needs of his predecessor,it fa hfape- 
Itsslv out of date as regards the requirements of present - 
day knowledge. 

It results from this that the work of the laboratory 
architect consists of a highly specialised coUaburation 
with the expert or experts for whom the new building fa 
being erected. And I personally know no more delight¬ 
ful experience in life than the exercise of compound in¬ 
genuity which such a collaboration affords. Incident¬ 
ally it often rewards both architect and scientist with j 
new personal friendship and with 4 pleasant mutual in¬ 
sight into the life-w ork of another man. 

The architect has in any case to throw hiimelf whole¬ 
heartedly and quite humbly into the science man's 

E mblem r and has to absorb as far as in him lies some 
now!edge of the meaning of the scientific problems at 
iss tic, T he sc i,e nti st 0 n his pan oug he 1% an s I somet 1 mes 
does, realist that the architect's view of architecture fa 
worth respect. In any case, if the resultant budding fa 
not, when finished, a neat, unencumbered instrument 
of science, either the architect or the professor has 
foiled. 

Thus it comes about ihat an architect who ha* had 
any experience at all of laboratory work very seldom 
needs the advice of a book on the subject, for the -very 
first beginnings of hi* work on any new enterprise of 
the kind consist not even in the looking up of his uw u 
office records, but in setting himself, without any preju¬ 
dice whatsoever, to leant the mind of the scientific man 
who is destined to make use of tile building. 

J^r be it from me to suggest that the architect's own 
suggestions, bred of hie past experience, arc valueless. 
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or rhac the architect's own will haa no place in the mat¬ 
ter. But his new laboratory has got to he the best ever 
made, and he must lose nothing of any new light which 
hU scientific colleague can bring to hear on the 
problem, 

Mr, Munby b book has, as 3 say, concerted me. Not 
only will it be of use to voting architects wh" may have 
no office records 3t their beck* not only will it, he of use 
tit scientists who may learn a great deal from it in regu- 
bung their ideas on laboratory schemes, but S confess 
that after about thirty years of practice in this very class 
of work l have found 3 great deal of inn trued on. as well 
.i£ interest,, in the volume. 1 5 ts very clearly written, 
very well illustrated, ami may well claim to be looked 
rial ..is authoritative, for Mr, Mini by w rites with evprri- 
rnceof bis own and with eagerness to accumulate the 
r\ pc rie n ce of 0 th cn?. 

Paui Waterhouse [P Jt . lM .-- i .]. 

THE DESIGNERS OF OUR BUILDINGS. By 

L . Copt Corn ford, urith a forrumd by William j. 

Locke. 51. irei. [RJJLA *j 

This excellent book in effect a pica for greater 
recognition by the public of the architect as designer. 
That is also the gist of the foreword by Mr. W. j. 
Lucke t who longs to see the Press intelligently in¬ 
formed about architecture and intelligently criticising 
new buddings as they arise, and not only criticising the 
buildings, but saying something about the architects 
w h n designed them, * p Personali tv —dtil I more person - 

.ili ty—a!ways perso nality—of t he afdti te ct.* r The Press 
devotes, many columns to painting and painters ; why 
not also to buildings and tlieir architects I Readers of 
the public prints can go to exhibitions of pictures and 
set at their ease under one roof the output of painters ; 
hut they would have to make many journeys to behold 
even a small proportion of the output of architects. 
They can see in their favourite papers observations nn 
their favourite painters, but they receive no information, 
far less any guidance, as to the merits or demerits of 
new buildings* The Press could Jo much to remedy 
this omission 1 provided their writers on architecture 
were trained in the subject—that is* were architects 
wub a gift of happy literary expression. 

I laving established the thesis that the public (.night 
m know something about architecture, hut docs not ; 
(hat architecture cun only lie produced by persons 
trained in the study of it—namely, by architects—Mr. 
Cornford proceeds to show that no profession has m 
Kwl an organisation for the help of its members as 
iirchheels have in the Royal Institute, and that the 
public have litre nn instrument of high efficiency would 
they bm use it in seeking assistance and advice, more 
especially when the public is impersonated by the Gov¬ 
ernment in Its widespread activities connected with 
building. 


As may well be supposed, Mr. Com ford has no diffi¬ 
culty in making out a good case for the Institute in its 
\arums aspects : as consultant, as adviser, as the regu¬ 
lator of competitions, as the ultimate authority on the 
education uf architects, as the guard tan of professional 
honour, and us possessing the finest lib ran of archi¬ 
tect Ural bonks in the world. He writes simply and 
clearly and with an understanding of his subject, for his 
earli training w^s that uf an architect. Ik M-js now 
transferred his allegiance to literature, and bus therefore 
no interested motive in praising the Institute. Me 
speaks as ,1 layman to laymen, and it is sincerely to he 
hoped tliai his book may be widely read by the public 
who arc concerned 111 any degree with building masters. 
It wdl give them a welcome insight into a subject upon 
which 1 heir notions are at present rather hazy. There 
are nine Illustrations, all portraits of eminent architects, 
mostly reproduced from pictures in the National Por¬ 
trait Gallery, and from the admirable scries of portraits 
of past presidents preserved at the Institute. 

J A, Gotch [FJ. 

SOME LIVERPOOL STREETS AND BUILD¬ 
INGS' IN 1921- By C. H. Reilly, ALA. Roscot 

Professor uf Arthutctun\ I'nwtmty of Liverpool. 

31, bd. net. [Liverpool >H Dmfy Post " Printers ) 

One puts down this little book with two regrets, the 
fim in particular that Professor Reilly has not written 
more on this occasion, the second that generally as a 
writer hii output has been so limited. 

Paradoxical as it may appear, ihts book would have 
been better if it had been either shorter or longer. 

The greater part consists of a series of articles, first 
published in the IJverpbol Port, describing the streets 
and the architecture of Liverpool—and this part is alt 
ioo short. 

But as an introduction there Is a reprint of a lecture 
the author gave the Liverpool Architectural Associa¬ 
tion, and it is this portion that might perhaps w rh ad¬ 
vantage huve been omitted - T not because it is not as 
interes ting as the remainder—if is intensely interesting 
and intensely provocative—hut because it is written in 
a different key. 

Here we arc made to realise that it is as the Professor 
nf Architecture of Liverpool University that the writer 
is addressing us ; as he outlines his policy and thunders 
out bis denunciations we are duly impressed t though 
perhaps a tittle rebellious. 

But it is when we come to the articles that describe 
the city of his adoption that we are carried away. We 
no longer think of the author as a professor, as an 
architect* or even as a writer; he so captivates us by the 
interest of his subject and by the artistry of its present¬ 
ment that he achieves ihe greatest triumph possible to a 
writer—he has made us forget the author in the subject. 
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As he conducts us from one part of Liverpool 10 
another* sauntering with leisurely step up this impor¬ 
tant boulevard* pausing for a moment to make some 
illustrative comment on some particular budding; rush¬ 
ing down this side-street, with a sudden halt in praise 
the lines of some architectural masterpiece, or with 
grind-humoured mockery laugh ins at some terra -cotta 
absurdity* we feci that our author ls in holiday mood 
joyous, penetrative and illuminating* 

It t& in the inspiration of the moment that a man 
often utters the most profound truths, when he h so 
sunk iti his subject riaat he has forgotten himself and 
his own special outlook ; he speaks as the genius of the 
hour directs, and we unqmstioningly accept what he 
says with happy confidence. 

This small work is very far removed from u popular 
guide-book; it is something much more than that. 
Considered in us broadest aspect., it is a civic survey of 
Uvcrpnnt of infinite interest and value to layman and 
technician alike. 

It is greatly 10 be hoped that other architects will 
follow Professor Reilly's example, anti give us similar 
fetudsL 1 * nf the Towns in which they live. 

The work a* urgently needed* and it Is needed now. 
Architecture, more than most nf the art*, suffers from a 
lack of qualified L-riiies. Pointing, the drama, music and 
literature all have an attendant train of able and expert 
critics, who inform nod direct the lay mind and exert 
a very healthy in Hue nee on the exponents of these 
various arts. 

Now it is the critical aspect of this book that makes It 
so outstanding, fur Professor Reilly is nothing if not a 
critic, and a very able and informing critic at that. Not 
that all the criticism Is of equal value; in particular, tve 
very much regret the reference to the late E. A 
Rickards which occurs in the introductory lecture. 
Professor Reilly quotes (he docs not give it .is his own 
opinion) some out as saying, in reply to a suggestion 
that it was a pity that Rickards never had an oppor¬ 
tunity of designing a cinema or a theatre, that “Rick¬ 
ards, never built anything but picture palaces/' Now 
this remark, though perhaps Superficially clever, is 
redly very stupid and uncritical—stupid in that It 
showed no *t-nse of what Rickards' work really was, 
and, incidentally, no sense of what the best kind of 
cinema work is. 

Such a stricture only appeals to prejudice, to those 
who, alive to the formal is tic avid academic movement of 
the present time, can see nothing good in the work of 
the individualists who immediately preceded \i r and 
whose generous fire gives a not unpleasant warmth after 
the chill received from much of the cold pedantic work 
that one sees to-day + 

Rickards was a great individualist, but an indi¬ 
vidualist whose work had a monumental basis. 

Now if, one presumes the author nf the remark 


quoted intended, cinema work is showy and ephemeral, 
then to compare such work to Ricburds was extremely 
foolish- 

When one thinks nf those strong masses with the 
heavily marked horizontal course? of stone in Rickards 9 
buildings, as if each stone was laid n> endure for cen¬ 
turies—In fact, of the whole spirit of his work—unci* 
indeed amazed at such a comparison. 

Possibly it Is ihe Baroque influence rejected in these 
buildings which offends a certain in discriminating type 
of modern ; and about a* much unthinking and pre¬ 
judiced criticism has been applied to the Baroque as to 
R ickards. 

The Italian Baroque, property understood, was the 
wild protest of Italian artists when Spain had silenced 
all the free voices of I tidy—when she had bunted 
Bruno and stiffed the Italian Church. 

The Baroque may have become licentious in the 
reign of Luuii XV. in its translated French forms-—it 
may have even shown signs of this licentiousness ns 
Wren's work during the reign of the Merry Monarch— 
but it was never licentious in this sense in Italy under 
the Spanish Domination* 

There it was ever a heart-rending protest, and it is 
this w ild nnte of beautiful protest that Rickards caught 
and seni forth a? a challenge to all the shams and follies 
of his day, for Rickards' work, [ike the man himself, was 
essentially hone it and essentially a protest, 

Stanley C. Ramsey [i\J. 

BCULPTURE OF TO-DAY. By Kim ton Parted 

l y/u f ml.: Amiriai, Great Britain, Japan. I 'oluntr l /. : 

Confimrd af Eiiropt* Hy* Land. i^zt. £i 5*. rdc/j 

volume, [Chapman and Hail , Lftf.j 

Air. Kineton Parkes has written a comprehenrive ie- 
view of modem sculpture, the first volume dealing with 
That of America, Great Britain, and Japan,and the second 
volume with that of the Continent of Europe. 

The attempt to portray in a short essay the tendencies 
and aims of modern sculpture is a valiant one, and the 
measure of success will be the increased appreciation by 
the public of the best efforts of the sculptor*. The edu¬ 
cation of the public is one of the aims of the critic, and 
by pointing out the qualities which the cultured taste 
nf men nf all ages has established as stable the critic is 
doing invaluable work. 

The chief merit of any work of thla nature is to be 
found in this direction; its influence cm the public will 
in time react on the sculptor and tend to produce 
greatci works of an. So far as this quality is con¬ 
cerned, the volumes under review are helpful, but only 
in a .secondary way* the principal part being taken up 
with a series of biographical notices of modern sculp¬ 
tors, illustrated by several examples of Their work. In 
addition* descriptive detail:* are gives of many works 
not illustrated ; but these descriptions luck all enthu- 
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siaam of portrayal p and therefore leave the reader cold 
and unsympathetic to works which might in themselves 
have aroused appreciation and delight. The illustrations 
make the book popularly attractive, and this, perhaps, 
is one of the author's aims, and twill help to awaken and 
foster public interest in a form of art which in Knghmd 
is rather neglected. This is all to the good* hut a greater 
good might have been attained if the author had devoted 
mote space to a critical analysis o f the works selected 
for illustration and a restatement of the basic principles 
upon which all true art is founded* 

The work covers n very wide range of modem 
sculpture, so wide thal only a very superficial exam¬ 
ination of its quality ife possible. and for this survey the 
Mrdinary public should be grateful, as it may help them 
to go deeper into a matter which consciously or uneon- 
ficitaitfly influences their daily Life. 

Sculpture as it is applied to street architecture or 
to the decoration of cities in Streets, squares, and 
gardens, is like architecture in this: it \> always in evi¬ 
dence and cannot be ignored. Its effect* for good or ill, 
is always w ith us— pictures, books, and music, as a rule, 
we can escape at will, btit these sculptures arc factors in 
our daily development, and it is right tJiat the qualities 
which are sound, stable, good,ami beautiful should be 

E ndued out for the benefit of the average observer, and 
is attention directed to the evanescent, false, and Ugly 
which often appear in these works. 

A habit uf discrimination should be encouraged' com¬ 
parative analysis should be insisted upon by the man hi 
the street, and it should he the business of a writer of 
boob of this nature to footer ami encourage public de¬ 
velopment along these Sines. 

In these volumes there is perhaps too great a desire 
to provide u popular work, w hich h an easy thing 11 ► do. 
rather thy it to awaken the art student, the alt tat .and the 
public to the great underlying principles of all good art; 
hut in so far as these volumes interest the worker 
and the public in sculpture they will be doing a neces¬ 
sary and beneficent work, and they hire heartily welcome 
it this [ime, when the mind should be directed to the 
appreciation of beautiful things ici contradistinction 10 
the restless, unsettled and chaotic state from w hich the 
public at large now suffers. 

j. S, Gibson [FJ, 

THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 

The President and Air* Arthur Keen have been 
appointed to represent the Royal Institute on the 
Architectural Education Committee of the University 
of London, 

SANITARY INSPECTORS' EXAMINATION 
BOARD. 

Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood has been reappointed to 
represent the Institute on the Board. 


Correspondence 

UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION. 

4 Raymond Buildings, Cray's fmt r W.C. 

26 Drirmbcr 1521 . 

To 1 hr Editor, Journal R.I.It.A., 

Sih, I find in your issue of 24 December a nos her 
letter on L ni heats Oh and Registration t in which wc are 
mid again ihas the Council of the R.I.B.A. approves 
of opening the doors of the institute to 0 all architects 
of the United Kingdom/ 1 and the words are added r 
without test or examination/* The letter is signed 
by -Mr; A. VV. S. Cross and Mr. George Hubbard. 

Lea\ i tig 1 nr ijic present the question whether anyone 
should publicly oppose the policy of the Council while 
holding tilt ptreilinn of n Vice-President, 1 1.visit to point 
out once more that there is* an ft has been, no question 
of admitting any but qualified men. At the Council 
meeting on 23 May a report of nine printed pages* 
setting out Scheme A and Scheme H, was dealt with, 
and the follow fug very brief resolution passed : H4 That 
the principle of Scheme A—namely, the bringing of all 
architects of die United Kingdom into membership of 
tile R.I.B.A,—he adopted as the basis for Unification.** 
if- die me B w the Federation Scheme*) Scheme A 
refers throughout t“qualified" architects and to 
qualified architects only, and it provides for them to be 
placed in the class appropriate to their qualifications* 
Both signatories, of the letter had this report, both of 
them understood the nature of the principle involved : 
is ii ” cricket” for them w endeavour to convey by 
incur £■ of the Press the impression that the R.LB.A+ 
* proposes to admit without lest or examination alt who 
apply : T)ie thing is, after all* almost too grotesque to 
be taken seriously. The writers of the letter know* and 
1 now remind ihern of it, chat it is proposed to set up .t 
Board of Incorporation which shall lie the sole judge of 
the qualifications of candidates. One welcomes sound 
criticism, but ibis criticism h neither sound nor in¬ 
genuous. 

As for Registration, the writers of the letter are en¬ 
titled Co the opinioEis they hold on rite probability of 
securing it H but they and all others may rest assured 
that wc shall never get it unless we can go to Parliament 
with the solid hacking of the whole profession.—Yours 
faithfully. 

Arthur Keen [F.]* 

Hen, >5Vf- m Umfirasim Rr%itttritiait. 

St-Jokn't Wood, iVhJF + 3 - 
27 Detemtvr 1921 . 

To tfn Editor. Journal RJJI*A*i— 

Sir, — I sympathise somewhat with Mr. R, G. Wil¬ 
son, though I do not agree with him T He repeats what, 
one would think, was the obvious interpretation of the 
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Unification Committees proposal to bring “all archi¬ 
tect!* of the United Kingdom into membership with the 
R,LlLA/ r and says that any method short of absorbing 
the whole profession would he futile. He probably 
represents a considerable body of npinion in conflict 
with the desire of Mr. Keen and others eo discriminate 
between the property qualified 111 and those who are 
not—which, as Mr. Perks points out in his clear* direct 
way. means an end of Unification (within the Institute)* 
even if it were not already otherwise impossible. I 
cannot think why Mr. Wilson is silent as to the import 
of Mr. Keen's Icttck. Wc nil enjoy, like him, the advan¬ 
tage of being older than we were, and those of us with 
ideas differing from his may conceivably be none ihe 
less sane, Wc can certainly claim the right to think 
that if Registration is ever going to be effected, and if 
its object is really to destroy ihe bad or incompetent 
architect, there are sounder and probably more ethic¬ 
ally proper means ior attempting to do so than some 
wfiich me, we understand, now being considered. 

The sacrificial argument always has a good sound, 
particularly if it is connected with the improvement 
of architecture. When sincerely meant it will, indeed, 
always be entitled m and will receive respect. Mr, 
Wilson must, however, forgive me if I ask him on what 
grounds he would—in order to advance architecture 
now or in the future—obtain, if he could # assistance 
from those who, in Mr. KecrTs words, have never im¬ 
posed on themselves the restraint necessary to a profes¬ 
sional man or “ taken much trouble to qualify them¬ 
selves for li profession which is also an art " ; and also 
w by he so readily concludes that willingness to combine 
with and confer unearned distinctions upon these 
gentlemen, li for the good of the cause rr fas he puts it), 
is likely to " redound to our credit, 1 ' lie may, despite 
his own attempt at a bargain, he able to explain this and 
reconcile ti. moreover, with ordinary fair-play p to slow 
who obtained their membership by the regular, recog¬ 
nised means f thinking the institute was what it pro¬ 
fessed to stand for. And. perhaps, there is a side to t he 
" esprit dc corps 11 aspect of the case that Mr, Wilson 
has not thought of. 

I would further, if I may, bey him and others to read 
cu re fully the letter appearing in the current Journal 
signed by Mr. Crnas and Mr. Hubbard,* whose know¬ 
ledge of every phase of this question, and of architce- 
i l l ra I -lITju rs ge ne raJ1 y, ejtti l les ihen l eo sj.> e ,i k w L t h a good 
deal of authority. Those wh" do so will see quite 
another view presented, and one which frees, the sub¬ 
ject from many of the ambiguities recently obscuring if. 
Perhaps Mr. Wilson will particularly consider the 
public ease for Registration and whether there is really 
any serious prospect of a Hill being ultimately passed* 
ms the only grounds likely to be considered by Parlia¬ 
ment—assuming, too* that the sacrifices he Is su anx- 

¥ Tki* trtirr trm ffrorfi/ fito (ait far ptihtwetivrt. 


Sous a ban t arc made by those who, at the present 
moment* see no obvious reason for making them* 
Maybe some day wc shall hear why the 11 Dental 11 
precedent, of a Register following ihe passing of a Bill* 
wus considered unsuitable, though, m Air. Perks shows t 
definitely recommended to the Corn mi tier. 1 suspect 
it may not have been unconnected with our lack of a 
■ k public case/' Others also may develop a suspicion, 
if nut more* that the " good of architecture " claim, 
now proceeding often from quite unexpected quarters, 
rests on a shallow foundation—if, indeed, it has sub¬ 
stance at all. Wc may well cry out with Goethe, 
“ Whither we are going who can tell who, indeed, can 
now re member whence he came r 

1 dislike architectural politics intensely. When* how¬ 
ever, a vital principle is being threatened affecting a 
body that, for nearly a century T has stood for the en¬ 
couragement of w hat is best in architecture, a definite 
duty falls un its members to contend for what they 
believe to be right. For, as Mr, Perks quite aptly says, 
mere numbers do not necessarily give value or strength 
to an institute such as nuts, and, in the eyes of some, 
numbers seem to l*c the beginning and the end of 
Unification. FfttiiMt. R. Hiu-rns [F r ], 

i Rutland Road, fTo m w x nwmih, W, 

i jitmmy i giz. 

Ttf the Editor f Jouhnai. K J 
Sir,—T here is a story of an advocate who addressed 
a magistrate for an hour, and then, thinking he had 
become inattentive, asked if his worship had been 
able to follow" him so far. " Yes/ 1 was the weary reply ; 
“ hue I should turn round now if 1 felt sure I could find 
my way back/ 1 

That may be the feeling of many architects. The 
Institute in past years was told authoritatively there was 
no hope for a Registration Aci r The K J-ILA. Consti¬ 
tution 1 a ague, quite recently, sought the best advice, 
and again learnt the impossibility of gelling a private 
Bill of this kind through Parliament, public interests 
ficing already ud! protected. 

Unify qualified architects by all fair means, bill why 
go on dreaming about registration ? Yours truly , 

A. (I, Uollaau [F,J. 

Hifzftbtoy Park. A r . 

i?J fmmtry i j nz . 

/Vi thr Editori Journal R J .ILA., 

Sr h k -As .i member unaccustomed tu lake pan in 
controversial matters* 1 have long wondered at the 
amount of energy and time dissipated over, this Archi¬ 
tects 1 Registration question. This view will probably 
he considered si range by the whole-hearted advocates 
of that policy, who seem to assumcihat all are in sym¬ 
pathy with the movement. To my knowledge this is 
not so. There are many members who, knowing full 
well that i he chances of the attainment of Registration 
are practically nil* and content to take a neutral line 
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fu> tong as membership of the Institute remains more nr 
less unaffected,, might, not in alt circumstances remain 
jo quiescent. 

What has recently transpired shows ihc probability 
of wholesale ad Jit tons to ihc membership of the Insti¬ 
tute, which might entirely change iti character. There 
seems 10 he no good reason for this. If a form of Regis¬ 
tration must !>e attempted, cannot it be done without 
spoiling the Institute and stimulating opposition from 
those who see little or no value in ti ?—Vanns faithfully* 

C, JL Gohpon* [A.], 

THE R.l.B.A, AND ARCHITECTURE IN THE 
DOMINIONS. 

a .V^c Sqwwt, Unfntit'i Inn, |{%C 1 

jl iJAamtbrr igat. 

To'the Editor, Journal R.l.B.A.,— 

SiR h —-In the JOURNAL for aft November n> 2 i Profcs- 
sp>r Percy E. Nobhs, writing from Canada, and Mr. 
Edw ard H. Waugh, from South Africa* contribute some 
observations on she relationship of ihe Institute to 
architects and architecture in the Dominions. It would 
be of further interest if similar contributions may be 
expected from Australia and New Zealand, Both Pro¬ 
fessor Nobbs and Mr. Waugh, although they write on 
ihe subject of a * Dominion Branches/* do nut seem to 
be so much concerned about what may, perhaps, lie 
called the political aspect of the relationship between 
the R.I.B.A. and its; Allied Societies, or members, in 
the Dominions. Professor Nobbs speaks expressly of 
ethical standards and of a notional tradition in design. 
Mr. Waugh, in courteous and kindly terms, reminds us H 
with no little truth, of our architect oral insularity, and 
in Vile* a wider outlook which shall see [he Empire as a 
whole so far as the arts are concerned. One suggestion 
made by the latter might be acted on tit is lhat contribu¬ 
tions 10 the Journal should lie made periodically by 
men in each of the Dominions w ho arc willing to sup¬ 
port a proposal of ibis kind T Such an arrangement 
would, if made, keep us more definitely in touch with 
Oversea thought on architectural matters. And, if j 
iiggcstmn i&permissible, we might hope for a note from 
Professor Nubbs on [he subject of architectural educa¬ 
tion. He may Iw willing to approach it as a matter con¬ 
cerning tile maintenance, propagation, or cultivation of 
- 1 truly British national, perhaps Imperial, tradition of 
design rather than as an affair of a crammed, cram¬ 
ming, and indigestible curriculum* Professor Leslie 
^ ilkin&nn might a bo let lis hear hjs ideas on the same 
n r a kindred subject from im Australian point of view. 
And in future a regular contribution could be looked 
Sur in the Journal during each succeeding year. 

Would it nut also \>£ possible for the R,I Jt.A. to re¬ 
spond to the obvious invitation to us here that we could 
and should do more to keep ourselves in touch with the 
Dominions, and them with us P in those things by which 


thought m architecture is expressed ? It w ould surely be 
w ell if this might be done, not alone by theories, dog¬ 
mas, of design expressed by verbs, but rather wiib an 
interchange of exhibits indicating results. For there 
seems no real reason why, now, a regular periodica! 
exhibition of works in architecture and the allied arts 
should not be held, by same means of co-operation, 
both here and overseas. The Art and the Literature 
Standing Committees might, respectively, be able to 
consider these points. 

It may be that a special issue of ihc Journal once or 
twice in the Session, as an Empire Number, could he 
made one w ay of beginning to meet the evident desire 
tor a wider outlook and a broader svmpathv - Faith¬ 
fully yours, 

Hubert C. Corlltte [f\] + 
ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 

i JJVuSuiir &quart. IF.C.r 

zd Dwemhtr 1 ^ 21 , 

To Mr Editor r Journal R,l,H,A. t — 

Sir. Tfse meeting last Monday was so full of in¬ 
teresting discussion and lasted so long Thai 1 could not, 
in fairness 10 the audience, add my contribution. I shall 
lie glad .therefore, if you will kindly allow me to say here 
how much I enjoyed Mr, Callout's paper and to give a 
few points that occurred to me. The suggestion of a 
probationary period was the most generally discussed, 
and I think the idea is excellent if it would work. How- 
many of us F.R.l.lLA/s would have been turned down 
under such a test t Certainly many of the best men 
I know were considered rather M duffers Ph because they 
developed slowly, and ^oirie of the most brilliant * r 
my contemporaries have been utter failures. All the 
speakers last night seemed to take it for granted tbai a 
inan had waited so many precious years if lie studied 
architecture and did not become an architect* 1 have 
had many students at the Central School of Arts and 
Crafts and a few private pupils who, although possess¬ 
ing unusual abilities, would never make architects, Luid 
it. has given me the greatest pleasure to find out what 
these men could do best and yet make use of their early 
training, Our be^i mural painters* sculptors, furniture 
designers, carvers, metalworker, plasterers, etc,, ;are 
architects or they have studied architecture. This can¬ 
not be 3 coincidence. One of the greatest defects of our 
present ?ruining is the neglect of materials, ] do nor 
think it is possible to make a mim an architect by fetch¬ 
ing him to lay bricks* neither is n by teaching him in 
si raw : but an intimate knowledge of stone, timber, and 
mentis is essential to pnxlucc a living tradition that can 
grapple with new conditions. One remark of Mr*Coll- 
cuttV 1! dn not agreewith—the suggestion that a super¬ 
ficial know ledge of steel construction is enough. Steel 
and concrete nrc already the very bones in many cases, 
and no doubt this system will grow in the near future » 
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We have so much to I earn that we cannot hup* to be- 
come expert in these materials, but we must 

know enough to tell the engineers what we want, Other¬ 
wise we must lake what the expert gives us a and the 
work of two men out of sympathy cannot be u wot k of 
art.—Yours faithfully, 

S. B. C, Caulfield [KJ. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 

It'fPv/oTYf R&eut, FnmtUtii* Gnrdcnty 
f^t; IttrMtf* AM'.. UJ5^4. 

1 4 Dtcetti^rr 10 ^ 1 - 

To thr Editor, Journal 

SiRp—Living near New York former two years, mnA 
[' add to Mr. H, A «stcn Hiill'scxtrerndy interesting and 
instructive article in the Journal lor zO November r 
The American Exhibition in London must have been 
nf great interest to those who have never been here. 

H * American architects are more successful in the hand¬ 
ling of the larger problems of design than we in Eng¬ 
land/* says Mr Mail, He es right. Of this there is no 
question. 

Compart the Pennsylvanian Railway Station and 
Boston Public Library {McKim, Mead nod White) with 
several recent b nil dings within a short distance of 
Charing Cross. The comparison is very unfavourable 
to the work in London, Especially ift this ['hr case in 
regard to the detail. The station mentioned is an ideal 
conception of what a railway terminal ought to be. The 
same, however, cannot he said of the Grand Central 
Station. Although a masterpiece in planning, it can¬ 
not he compared with the former sn regard to design. 
The Morgan Library is certain!} a 11 pern,” as Mr, Hall 
says t being perhaps the most perfect example in deli¬ 
cacy of detail of its kind, resembling the atmosphere of 
Chopin in a more solid form. The great cure bestowed 
on the detail of many of the more notable public and 
semi-public buildings in this country is most marked. 
A careful note of these facts is well worth recording. 

I was particularly struck, when visiting the Boston 
Public Library, with the entasis on the columns of the 
arcade in the quadrangle. The proportions wen: per¬ 
fect. Often with little or no ornament, and with great 
simplicity of detail, massive and imposing effects are 
produced in a manner almost unknown in England. 
Although the ° loft building nr lk skyscraper " may 
not create much fee ting nf rest fid ness or repose, the 
way in which many of these have been handled h very 
skilful, and one cannot help admiring the ingenuity and 
inventive faculties exercised in overcoming difficulties 
in their design and execution. Lord and Taylor's Store, 
Fifth Avenue, U a line example of what a !+ depart¬ 
ment r * store can be, What Mr. Hall says is again very 
true. Because a building is of large scale there is no 
treason why the detail should be coarse and unrefined. 
The detail of the stonework on the iw'o lower floors of 
thifi building with balcony above would well repay a 


visit to New York to anyone who contemplated he erec¬ 
tion of a large structure of a similar nature in London oi 
else where. Many of the banks here would astonish 
most Britishers who have never seen an American bank¬ 
ing institution—examples, again, of designs beautiful in 
detail and proportion, A not able addition to the Gothic 
style of architecture is to lie found in New Haven + an 
old-fashioned University town. 

The new Memorial Quadrangle at Yale I ■ nivereity is 
a charming building, characterised In ureal skill m [be 
handling of the stonework which is most effective. It is 
a tine exam p lc o f m od cm Q othi c. G ctiera 11 v speaki ng „ 
bovvever, not very much enthusiasm can be aroused fur 
(Jothic work here compared to English work of 3 similar 
nature, Of modern buildings in London the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral, Westminster* can worthily lake its 
place with any building in America. Allow me again to 
endorse Mr. Hall's remarks when he refers to the old 
Colonial style/ 1 in the development of which there is 
room for much scope* as evinced by numerous hue 
houses h\ Mr, Platt and ntliers. The H iuthern Colonial 
style is especially charming, and numerous hue old 
examples still exist which can be adapted to the designs 
of the modern American house with delightful effect. 
Regarding domestic work, Mr. Hall again says that 
“ England has long been supreme.' 1 Yes, The best 
types of modem domestic architecture in England stilt 
hold a unique position. There is a peculiar charm and 
fascination about the houses of Old England which has 
never been surpassed in any country. The Englishman 
still bolds the Add in domestic architecture.—Faith* 
fully yours, 

William Patterson [L]- 


TUE EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE, 

The Council have accorded votes of thanks to the 
American Institute of Architect? for the tuan of the 
drawings and photographs, to the Exhibit ion Com¬ 
mittee for their organising work, to the Hanging Sub¬ 
committee (Messrs, W t f L Ward, H.M. Fletcher and 
YL C. Bradshaw) for the effective arrangement of the 
exhibits, to Mr, 11.. C. Bradshaw for the design of the 
poster, and to Mr. Cart de Lufontamc for writing the 
Foreword to the Catalogue and for his services in 
negotiating the loan of the Exhibition. 

INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL 
ADMINISTRATION. 

A lecture will be given at the Great 1 lull of the 
London School of Economics tin " Industrial Econo¬ 
mic* in relation to the Itearmg on National Welfare of 
the Ascertainment of Oast," by j M. Fells* on Tues¬ 
day, 24 January. Sir William Pender will take the chair 
at 8 p.m. An invitation to attend the lecture is extended 
to members of the Institute, 
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Report on the l eaching 
of Construction 

AT THE &O 0 LE NATION A IT ET SUFfeRI- 
EURE DES BEAUX-ARTS 

Presented to the Franco-B mTtsu Association of 
Anaiimrs 

Gfnts.kmfn- The important sell unis of architecture 
'aim .11 training students capable of conceiving and some 
day creeling beautiful ami individual works of architec¬ 
ture. 

The purpose of our meeting is to communicate to 
each other the efforts which our two countries have 
made towards this end, and to assist chl'Sl other in this 
cd ucati vc task_ We can not sufficic n tl y eong ra ml aie 1 1 ie 
remoter* of this rapprochement > which, will assuredly 
c fruitful in results. You have kindly communicated 
to us the programme nf your principal English schools 
of architectort :md in them we have found m;my in¬ 
teresting ideas and methods of realising them, 

1 thmk it is quite in accordance with the spirit of our 
meeting lo-day to describe to you the attempt which we 
have this year made at the Ecoledes Beaux-Arts in Paris 
in the leaching of construction, Hut as this teaching ss 
hound up with that of architectumI composition, we 
mufl trapidly examine the operations which are required 
to cna blcust oertat e and ei ect abta utif u I work of archi¬ 
tecture which shall represent in the material sphere the 
true and realisable solution of a given programme. 

What is the method followed arthe fecale dcs Beaux- 
Arts for the attainment of this result r 

Having thoroughly studied the programme* having 
mastered k t having examined not only the material 
conditions to which it is necessary in conform (the work 
must be adapted to its practical object), but also the 
theoretical com) it ions (the work must bear the character 
which is most perfectly appropriate); having classified 
the dominant, the secondary', and the accessory ele¬ 
ments of die programme, ihe student, having thus 
grasped the true conception of the subject, finally nskes 
up his pencil or charcoal* 

By means of a number of sketches, mostly freehand 
work, which enable him mure rapidly to embody liii 
i bought* by making instinctive use of the interrelations 
between mind and senses p he endeavours to give form 
to his thoughts by appropriately suggestive lines, which 
he combines and proportion* in conformity with the 
nature of the programme, ami refines by successive 
tracings* striving to preserve in the cnlhe work not only 
the character which he has conceived w but also a spirit 
of lucidity suid unity H 

lie proceeds from the vague to the definite, front the 
general to the particular, from mass to detail, each point 


to be solved at the proper time, each element of the 
programme placed ivith the emphasis and character 
suitable. 

If his solution of the programme is true, ami if the 
expression of it which he has found is correct and indi¬ 
vidual* he would obtain what we call a successful 
" parti , 11 

This is, briefly, the work nF composition as taught 
and practised in the ateliers of ihe school, 

! do not think it is possible to i mprove on this method 
of teaching. It is for the student to turn it to the best 
account. 

Its great superiority over the systems practised in 
other French or foreign schools is due to 

i. The fact that it conforms to :hv law of all creative 
work, 

Z - T he va Eue o f the teach I tig o f professo rs and pat ro n s 
of the ateliers, wlm are all masters of their an. 

3. The advice and criticism of senior student whom 
the juniors watch at work. 

^. T he r i val ry between ate Hers, w 1 i i ch always all m u- 
lates effort towards improvement, 

5. Finally, that atmospheie of artistic probity* im¬ 
partial discussion, scalp and mutual help* which prevails 
in the ateliers, and owing to which, in any competition, 
students take an interest in the design of their com¬ 
petitors and endeavour la impress an individual charac¬ 
ter on their own work. 

Rut, however successful the solution of the pro¬ 
gramme may be in itself, it is of no use unless it is 
capable of execution* and unless its mode of construc¬ 
tion alsu expresses truth. 

The student must therefore know the materials 
which can be employed in the budding, so as 10 choose 
them judiciously in conformity with rhe spirit of the 
programme ; he must know tlie method of Construc¬ 
tion in use, the calculations of stresses ; and. besides, he 
must know how to strange methodically the numerous 
technical plants which were unknow n in the past. which 
□re required by modem pi active* and which virtually 
transform certain p01 lions of present-day buildings 
into small engineering centres. 

A knowledge of science, no less than of art. is a 
necessi ty for the ai ch i led , I f he know s I ittie or no! hing 
about it, his ?cope of expression must be considerably 
restricted, Schools must therefore train their students 
from the sdenlifk as w'ell as from ihe artistic point of 
view* 

But whatever methods of construction may yet be 
discove 1 cd,however important may be the newsservices 
nr devices required in future buildings, the school must 
never forget that art alone can create p w he teas science 
is merely a means of control. 

Even io the domain of science, w hen a nwter creates, 
ii is his imagination—that is to say* the artist in hlin^ 
which guides him. Having made his discovery* he will 
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then put it to a scientific te^t in order Tn ascertain 
whether or do it will live ; but his calculations must be 
based on sense thing tangible, which belongs to the 
domain of creative ajfh 

Every architect, therefore* must be an artist and a 
scientist* 

But since his work must he capable of actual con- 
struct!on, his scientific knowledge must he applied even 
during the period of composition, although this belongs 
tn the domain of pure art* 

But Eei what manner must bis scientific knowledge be 
applied } 

It h essential to define it here, because many schools 
.ire a till in error, and can never produce students 
capable of achieving success. 

During the period of composition the scientist must 
remain in the background, and yet always within reach o( 
[he artist, to remind him of material possibilities. The 
scientist must not at every moment wish to control 
what proceeds from the artist's brain : hy so doing he 
would quickly dip the wings of in^pination. Above all, 
he must not take the lead : (hat would be disastrous. 
The mind of the artist must move in the realm of con¬ 
struction ; but in order to create, he must jealously pre¬ 
serve his liberty in combining units, placing them in 
proportion tu their value, and seeking the most charac¬ 
teristic expression of the idea, without every moment 
looking to see whether what he is doing will or will not 
have tu be modified by calculation. The scientist must 
for the moment only supply the instinctive selection of 
those forms which are capable of realisation with the 
materials available, and this until the solution of the 
problem is found. Only then will the scientist resume 
control with all mat he mat real checks. And if he has 
rightly exercised his r6Je of informing the artist, without 
disturbing him, during the c-restive phase* the final re¬ 
sult will not he modified by such control. 

'This solution, checked and drawn in detail, must, 
with a view iu execution, be completed by means of 
spedfkfltionfi, priced quantities, estimate* of cost* and 
tenders. Afterwards comes the realisation : execution 
of works* checking and settlement of accounts* etc., all 
these things being within the realm of experience and 
professional practice. 

These arc, in fact, the operations which the architect 
must follow methodically from the moment when he 
acquaints himself with the programme until the time 
when the work is completed. 

We see his knowledge of construction brought into 
play : 

I, At the outset, in the shape of instinctive guidance, 
during composition. 

3 , After the H4 Parti 11 has been settled, in the shape 
of scientific control. 

3 From that moment up to the end, in the shape of 
practice and experience. 


Is it possible ut 3 school to impart all this know¬ 
ledge, necessary ns it is,, and require of the student that 
he shall be master of it at the time of examination : 
Assuredly not. 

dime would not suffice, nor could the brain of the 
*uiidem grasp it all. To overload the student's memory 
will defeat is* own object. Rather* his scientific and 
practical mind must be trained, just us his artistic mind 
i* trained ; he must learn how to set out the conditions 
if a constructional problem, and how, by applying the 
principles governing;' tm question, that question may 
be solved. By means of numerous illustrations fie mmt 
be interested In matters of construction, endowed with 
the sense of construction, and supplied with numerous 
examples ui guide hi tu in lus career. He should be 
madv its capable of creation in the realm of science a* he 
is in that of art. in order that he may overcome diffi¬ 
culties in his career by reference in his lectures, with 
the support of mature Judgment ami common sense 

The task is difficult, and the Franco-British Union of 
Architects must make it easier for us by communicating 
experiments which each of us can attempt in this 
direction* 

Let us observe, iu the first plare, that the teaching of 
construction is based in equal parts on imagination, 
reinforced by practical and scientific knowledge„ and 
on purely mathematical calculation which can only be 
applied to [lit product of imagination. 

The Ecole des Beaux-Arts lias long since entrusted 
the teaching of this second section, which includes 
Stresses and strains, to a fully qualified professor ; just 
as it has entrusted to specialists the teaching of mat he- 
mutit» p descriptive geometry, perspective, physics and 
chemistry, geology, etc.* all subjects necessary to a 
proper scientific training* 

There remain* the teaching of practical construction. 
This may he divided into two parte 

Before making the student acquainted with the use of 
materials according to recognised rules* and with the 
solution of the various struct in al problems which may 
arise, he ought to be made familiar with the nature, the 
qualities, and the defects of all the mate rials which he 
w ill have to use ; he must also be taught the recognised 
methods of jointing wood, iron and stone, comprised 
in the study of stereommy; and again he must learn 
the nature uf such materials as plaster, lime* cement 
and the tike* ami the composition of mortars and 
concretes. 

At the Ecole dcs Boaux-ArU it is the Professor of 
Stereotorny who has charge of the fir*t part of such 
teaching. 

Being thus prepared by the various courses above 
referred to, and having passed a]| the requisite examina¬ 
tions, the student is admitted tu the course which at 
the ficolc de& Beaux*Arts is called the construction 
course. 
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It was during the delivery of this course that [lie ex¬ 
periment was made which I now beg 10 bring under 
your notice, and of which 1 hat! the honour t.. describe 
the principles to several of our English, colleagues m 
the time til their last visit tu Paris. 

L’hc object is to instruct the student without drudg¬ 
ery m all the pamofa building, all die ever-m id tipi vine 
processes of construction : to set before him numerous 
practical examples, calculated to awaken his mind m 
structural matters ami to imhue him with a sense of 
structure ; finally, to show him how work is executed 
without the need of group visits to buildings in pro- 
grtss. Visits which are diffiuuEt to arrange anil often in¬ 
volve j disproportionate waste nf time. This purpose 
dictated, more or less, the fbllowin^ method of Jos mic¬ 
tion :■— 

J. The slow and often soporific dictation of the pm- 
rt^or h exchanged for the rapid jmrniiJatmg delirerv of 
the lecturer. 

2, Instead of diagrams slowjy draw n on the black¬ 
board by the professor, lantern slides are exhibited so 
t un m a course of forty lectures some 6,000 or 7,000 
diagrams arc shown and commented upon, instead of 
400 or 500. and this without exhausting the student, 
whn. having no notes to uke. can devote all bis atten¬ 
tion to the subject under discussion. 

3 The Etude in is not obliged to lake notes, but the 
"hole Of the lectures (both test* and diagrams) are 
printed ±or him to si tidy hi his leisure. 

4 - l Hit; student ih required to devote ,1 note-hook to 
special sketches, kept up to date between the lectures. 

^ ^ 1C examination he La only examined on 
"i , ![ f r ? f questions designated brfbrehmid and dealing 
with s Linda mental principles. 

&. He is required to produce a final design showing 
rhe application ui his knowlcjgc of construction. 

In order that the course may he interesting and 
P™k^ known processes of construction and 

f 1 P rn ^ CITUS which may be met with in the erection 
nf ;s htidiiing are dealt with in the exact sequence in 
wFiiuh they occur during execution, from excavations 
and inundations to final completion* incLtidinu pain E ins 
anil decoration. 

1 hus tlie student sees the continuous growth of the 
Holding, and can rapidly find in the printed lectures 
E lte answer to any question which may arise* 

Generally speaking, when dealing with 31 definile 
subject, and w henever it is possible to do so, the cou- 
stfuetjon problem is tirsi set. together with a]] the con¬ 
ditions to which it must answer; the theoiy of the 
vinnus possibilities of such a problem is next iaiddmvn; 
ditn the geometric drawings which arc to solve the 
problem arc thrown on the screen, with views of works 
uther in course of execution or already completed. 

In recapitulating the course of lectures a general 
survey is made of the methods used on a large building* 


a Wji -™ “Irving tiie same sequence ihe studv uf 
fhe programme, lantern slide* of the geometric draw¬ 
ings which form its solution, and some i; Q or i&j 
pictures covering the whole wort from foundations in 
roof-tree, 

The course of lectures also confute a quantity nf 
supplementary information which i* „nlv touched on 
in trie lecture room, 

" l u pupil lu find Ins wav amongst a r.ither 

voluminous set of papers, and in order that his atten- 
uiin may not be distracted from essental questions, U c 
i^ iit rile very outset given a set of qo questions which 
will be pisked at the time of the examination, and each 
ot3C of tbae questions is accompanied by the relative 
text and sketches which alone will have "to be repro¬ 
duced on the blackboard. 

[ mu * t add < I,aE l} * printed course also contain, 
rather elaborate mfurtuiition as to hoiv to draw uo 
specifications, bills of quantities, estimates, tenders av 
well as bow the work should he conducted, settlement 
01 accounts, and architect's book-keeping. This part of 
the course, however, is not called for in the examination- 
fm- the time being at least it is but the embodiment of 
genera] information, with examples which will be ini till¬ 
able fur the student in the exercise rtf bis profession 
he obj^t of the book of sketches which the student 
will have to produce at the rime of bis examination 
(which sketches cover the various component part, of , 
building and connect the subjects specifically treated 
with the other constructional subjects) is to teach him 
how to express bis thoughts in plan, section, elevation 
nr perspective {a language w hich fie will bat e to use all 
through his professional life). And we also aim ji 
teaching him better those fundamental questions which 
wifi he the subject matter of bis final examination. 

In order to obtain an honourable mention in con¬ 
struction and to pass from the Second to the First Class 
the pupil, after successfully passing his oral exsmina- 
trim, must further produce an important constructional 
design, demanding two and a half months of assiduous 
wrick, J his is rhe crowning point or this course «,f j n . 
stmet 1 on, showing the application of the student 1 * 
technical and scientific knowledge to a large ardii- 
tcctnrd scheme. 

The author of an unsatisfactory design is relegated 
for another year. 

SlJch , gentlemen, is the new rtgmt which has been 
put to the test this year at the Ecote dcs Rcaux-Arts in 
connection with the teaching of construction. 

It would Ik? interesting to show vou the results we 
haw oh lamed, hut after only one year of actual practice 
it would be imprudent to formulate a definite opinion 
1 must say, however, that 1 have Iteen particularly arid 
agreeably surprised at the interest shown by the pupils 
m matters of construction, at the remarkable w 0 fk done 
bv them, und! at their success in the eva min at funs. 
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The final design—a large swimming pop! with 
restaurant—led id really interesting and very variously 
treated constructional Solutions, in which the puplfe 
suggested, for the main work T the alternate use of 
steel, reinforced concrete* and masonry vaults. The 
details were quite appropriate to the subject. 

'These good results this year are attributable to the 
interest and earnestness of the students, due* no doubt* 
to the novelty of the subject, which is always attractive. 
Not for some years can we be sure of the actual results 
of this method of teaching. Whatever these may be* 
allow me to conclude by giving you my personal 
opinion. 

Although science and constructional experience may 
be factors in the successful carver of an architect, these 
should not be made the predominant object of the 
teaching in a school of architecture which aims at 
artistic distinction in its students. 

The real quality and the superiority of the architect, 
howsoever great his attainments in construction, will 
always arise from bis creative skill in architectural cam- 
position, k is in this direction that the greatest efforts 
should always be applied. 

Edouard Arkacd t 
Frcfassttr at the Central School of 
Arts and Manufactures and at the 
National and Higher School of Fine 
Arte- 

BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 1 . 
Students 1 Evbncnq at the Exmumotf ov 
VmiR Drawings. 

The Board of Architectural Education have arranged 
to hold a special Student*' Evening in connection with 
the Exhibition of Frifcc Drawings in the Galleries of the 
Royal Institute, on Wednesday, 35 January p at 8 p.m. 

Students from the Architect oral Schools and others 
are cordially imbed to attend, and several professors 
and teachers will be present who will c r * VL ' information 
quilt informally on different points of interest. No 
cards of admission are required. Light refreshments 
will be provided. 

NEW - RECOGNISED SCHOOL. m 

On the recommendation of \ lie Board of Architec¬ 
tural Education, the Degree Course of the Armstrong 
College. Newcastle, has been recognised, nn ihe usual 
terms, as exempting from the R LB.A, Intermediate 
Examination. 

ROYAL BRITISH COLONIAL SOCIETY OF 

architects, 

Mr. W. E. Riley [F.j has been appointed by the 
Council as representative of the Institute in connection 
wi th l be R< >y a! R r.i t iah Col on i al Sf>ei tty 01 A. rel meets 
not on. the Council of that body, as stated in the tost 
number of the Jotfntf AL. 


THE R.A. SCHOOLS GOLD MEDALLIST. 

Mr, Cyril A. Farey [ -L], who has been awarded the 
1921 Royal Academy Schools Gold Medal ami Edward 
Stott Travelling Studentship of the Royal Academy r 
haa thus crowned a career of dirt i nguhhc^af uddma tup r 
apart from a successful practice as an arch Elect. 

Born in tSSS h Mr. Farcy was educated at TEinbridge 
School. I lis early 1 mi ni ng as an a rch It ect was obtai net! 
a! tlic A.A. Schools and at she School of rhe Royal 
Academy. He was articled to Mr, Humec Field, 
stud was afterwards assistant to Mr. Ernest Newton, 
R.A. He visited Italy four times between the years 
1910 and 1920 in pursuit of his studies. 

In students' cum pet Rums Mr. Farcy has gained 
the following awards : Travelling Studentship, A .A. 
Schools , 41 h year (1909) ; R.LB.A. Measured Draw¬ 
ings, lion. Men. (Htitd Cama valet) (1910) ; Royal 
Academy Schools Bmnre Medal (ign); R.LB.A. Titc 
PriKtr (1915) 1 Soane Medallion (1914}; RA. Schools 
Gold .Medal and Edward Stott Travelling Studentship 
(igu). 

During the war Mr. Farcy served for lour years in 
the Army* and was demobilised in 1919 with the rank of 
Captain. 

In open competitions Mr. Farev gained (in con¬ 
junction wilh Mr. Horace Field) the first premium 
in the Trevor Estate, knightshridge T Competition 
(191*] ; second premium in the Country Ufa Cottage 
Competition (1912), ami also second premium in the 
same periodical*s House Competition (1913)1 the 
first premium for the Civic Arts Wee*- Memorial Com¬ 
petition (1916) ■ Bristol Housing, preminted and ap¬ 
pointed one of the architects to design and carry out 
the scheme (1919) ; l-eeds Departmental Store (second 
premium), 1900 (in conjtuiefimi with Mr. K. Frank 
Atkinson [F.]) T 

STREET ARCHITECTURE AWARD, 

Thu lY-lliE^Mjg have been appointed by the Council 
in serve on the Jury which is to make the Annual Award 
tor the best street frontage completed in London : — 

Sir Aston Webb, President of the Royal Academy. 

Mr, Raul Waterhouse. Presidetu of the R.LB.A. 

Sir Reginald Blumfield, R.A. Pas| President of the 
RIBA/ 

Mr. h. Guy Haw her, Vice-President of the R.I.B.A. 

The Rt. I tun* The Earl of Crawford and Hiilcarrcs, 
K.T., etc. r Hon. Fellow of the R.LB.A, 

FINANCIAL SUPPORT TO SCIENTIFIC 
ORGANISATIONS 

The Council have voted subscription* 10 the funds 
of the Empire Forestry Association and the British 
Engineering Standards Association h 
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HIGHER BUILDINGS FOR LONDON* 

3 he Cnuntil of the his tit me have Lfi&cus&ed the 
report of a Committee which has suggested the modi- 
ficatkui of the Lnndon County Council^ Regulations 
so as to permit the erection of higher building* in 
London. 

Alter careful ruiirideraiion of the w hole subject the 
Council have arrived at the fa Hawing conclusions 
That any general tnoreatt in the height of building 
would be detrimental to the amenities of London. 

That the powers possessed hy the Owmy Council 
d' permitting an increase of height in particular cases 
are Lidequate and are exercised in a reportable m 
I har the open spaces and wide streets of London are 
2 great value in securing the free circulation of air, and 
that their usefulness m this reaped should no! he jm- 
pjfred hy permitting the erection of high buildings 
adjoining iliem. 

I hat i he principle of increasing housing accommo- 
daiion hy means of high buildings is a reactionary one, 
and undesirable from the point of view of family life. 

f has in the case of buildings which, in order 10 
secure unity ot design, are required to be of the height 
allowed by I he Bui Ming Act the restriction of the height 
of ihe top floor ic 6a feet in those of large cubical eon- 
repus js no longer necessary or desirable m view of ihe 
methods of construction and fire attack now available. 

R-LILA, CONFERENCE AT CARDIFF, 
l he Annual Provincial Conference of the Royal IM- 
^iittite of British Architects will he held on *} and 10 
Iiptic k$£3 ut Cardiff. ''[‘he afguEinsatmn of the Con¬ 
ference iui-s been undertaken by the Smith Vales Ihsii- 
*uTe of Architects, an Allied Society of the R.l.R.A. 

Member* are part so dark requested to hear these 
lLut* in mind, anti 10endeavour to keep them free from 
other engagements so that they may be able to ntrend 
tlie Conference. 


THH DESIGNERS OF OCR BUILDINGS." 

I ne Council have accorded a vote of shanks so Air 
L. Cope Corn ford, the author of the recent!) pub¬ 
lished volume on the Royal Institute and its activities 


IRON PORTLAND CEMENT. 

Air. Richard B. ling [A.] w rites to ask if any member 
■ I the Institute in the Rotherham district van supply 
an; umher information on the following note : 

W hen passing through Rotherham,, near Sheffields 
11 1 007, my attention was called 10 a small grinding 
Muni by the side of a large ditiused slag tip dose m ibe 
Ikirkgjic Sled iVorks* and 1 was informed that ,1 Ger¬ 
man firm had bought ibe slag at a * snail price and hi- 
tended erecting a plant for the manufacture of Portland 
> eineru from ihis waste material, the grinding being the 
hrst part of ihc process.*’ 


PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE. 

I Fse following circular letter from a business firm 
having been brought to the attention of rite Practice 
Committee, the Secretary of the Institute, an the Com¬ 
mittee's recommendation* has communicated with the 
ririn (whose name we withhold) as below 1— 

Ijt Ltecfmb+t ipzi, 

Di_vfl ?>m H — 1 enclose 11 copy of a circular which haa hern 
sent out by your firm tr* jfc hi tccra. One of thenc circulars wm 
Ttmvtd by ii member of thk (mobile who Called our atten¬ 
tion IO it. 

ITir drcuLnr wjis aubmilted to [he Fnicnce Standing Com- 
mittte, and the; have directed me to point out fo you iKwi [he 
wording of the document u= mast unctadrsbie, as it appear* to 
thiit uduteers should give work IO ihe Company in ihe 
expectation of chem^eivi-a bring employed hy the Company, 

\ou .ire probably unaware that thri is 1 proposal which no 
reputable urdilteet would consider fur a moment, it bring 
entirely contrary ns the code of professional conduct which 
members of thitf Institute make it i point of iionOur to observe. 

Faithfully \ioun, 

IAN MmcALISTEU 

SnvkJorv. 


^/Twr/oiurr.] 

AftCTEitlCTSliAL DE 43 CK Of SxauCTt REf. 

D FAH Sril. (>wmg to thr 1 ncfft^ i 1 m demand of rmr 11 uinera u« 
clients. hath at home md abroad, who Want architectural trcai- 
ttifni of vjmou* atTUCblfH entrusled m us, we slutll he to 
know your scric of fees, if you bfc witting rn undertake such 
work. 

Most of the structure* derigned by us, in rurder eo lx econo¬ 
mical, cfficrem itml pemuticrll,, are in reinforced epnerct^, 
.dthotk^h we do a lu rye ii mount nf structural ■amri dwigni ni[. 
Hein forced concrete has Vieen found 10 hr mo* l adaptable to 
imJlatwtural tre;inuefit. 

On Whislf of tnu dicilTS 4 We deride on thr best ardhiteciunil 
desijp either by competition or direct HppOmOrwni of a icliable 
iLrehirecT known so us. 

On [he ksiv of imitunl Ct.^operaCiiin, could we also rijitn atl 
onportursily of suhrniltin^ our free design of the 1 iniftunA ^ari 
of your cbent's proposed building or other siructurc^ ? We shall 
hy ro help you in deciding fbf your cUtm [he suilnbie 

Biul economic] strucivee, dther in reinforced concrete or steel. 
We ii re in 1 position It* urtilerlTike thr complete erection. jtnd 
r,uch will supply you wish estimate of cose and tender. 

Vuu need rmt; ^etid in yous plum sWilI fuU wquircmenTu, and 
We Will do I he TVht. 

Anifmjf she various imifiiurt 1 now in ereotMin. we nuiy men- 
ILfin here [he lar^e construct ion works . Iteii^ carried run 
tn che rxdum'f dispj^ of mir Ditecnn, For tfiU work 
rccjuiri.'d ihc a-Htfiitaincc hj F ttiefty architects, Wdl Whum w dn 
rnutiui hurine^ -1* outlined above." AssurLiiu you of ihm hc--i 
fvttcntkm h we rrimiiiri* 

Ybun ft 11 liful Ey, 


LONDON BUILDING ACTS COMMITTEE. 

On the reconimendflEion of the Pructtce St.mding 
CommtUce the Council have decided that the question 
nf higher buildup fur Loqdkn should bt made the 
5abject af di&cujpion ut a General Meeting. 
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Architects Liability and 
Insurance 

The following coinnniiliotion has been received from Mr. 

Leonard Ldit 

Will you allow' me, through xhv medium ot the Jot ^Sal b to 
briny Eo the rmrtceoFincmbe^ yf thfl R.LbX ft scheme for the 
proEectitHi (by iEiftifinec) of architects Against hS Pr^fcisiomil 
Liability ih claims F 

The scheme to which I refer ii in no wav 11 official/ 1 hut 
member* of the Practice Committee and other Standing Com¬ 
mittees have h ten consul red. with u dew to ensuntlK That it 
wul fully meet the requErement* of member-, of the R.ITi.A. 
It was formulated Fqveal month*. ago. hut wat not put for,Yard 
publtdy (it the time. as it u'u* understood that proposal* far 
dealing with ihh question by nrntfl of ;i fcH Defence Union.” to 
be formed under tHg auspice of the R,I.B,A, F wete under ton- 
■ (.deration, ;irlii it was not desired to compete with any *uch 
official organiftaiton. 

3 UOiV undcKtund, however, that no action on thevc Iida is 
ni he Taken i and it yvtJ l therefore he of interest to members of 
the R.l liA fo know’ that an alternative means of protection is 
available. 

1 he fEik.lgthttt which protection fa altered is principulli' 
tha t of d C r jiim being brought an architect by d UbsUlif- 

he l client,, owing to real or imaginary non-compliance with his 
Itismietians ; or the development. of defter* in i completed 
building (for Comply, The appearance of dry-rot through The 
ijuqvtritrit use of infected timber, or the cracking of faience ur 
decorative work through settlement of Jin addition to an old 
InuldintM, or damage to contents through alleged defective ven¬ 
tilation : id -short, on any l 1 rounds on which ,tn .slle^.ili-nn of 
,s neglect. di'ladt or error ri mighr he founded. 

^iuch cases, although comparatively infrequent* are appa¬ 
rently less so ihm fa generally supposed (owing doubtless to the 
natural reluctance of the arehiiect whose professional skill is 
impugned ta ventilate the dispute publicly \ and when they 
occur are apt to be-ar very heavily upon tbv victim, who nuist 
either pay up in silence or incur heavy cvpeme in fightipkf (even 
if he unit* j hts case™ in either event, he iuttnins a very teve/eb^- 

I risk is, in fact t anulo^u « lo thnt of the dctl ruction of 
on “, house by flic ; which risk is m the ense of any qhen 
individual evlrcmely remote hut which is So disastrous to the 
one on whom it falta, unless he fa protected by insurance, that 
nn one, for the ™-ake of lavinjf i smidJ premium. would willingly 
inte it upon himself. 

ArramjHTirnt^ have hwn concluded with a leading l>ndic*te 
of Lloyd t underwriters for the issue of a policy, in he ktHJlvri 
as i he Architect h S I ndcmrttl y Polio) 1 / F complete!y mdemni * 
lying the holder siiTJLnit any claim which TlULy arise from any 
act of neglect, default or ermr u nn hrs part, includim? uO 
e.tpcnwH and leijj] charset Jiistni? therefrom ; hut it is pro¬ 
vided i hit the assured shall in no case be compelled to nontext 
Bt%) claim at law without his own conaeui, and this provision 
i u no w ay affect* hi s right oi recovery f rmn the unde nvri , 

I he uiUKfnkin^ to I^iur this policy fa comfit in in. lI upon the 
production Of evidence that the scheme would lw likely to 
receive! nufficicnt support to put it on a nnund boi» J and it in 
order Tu ascertain Whether such support would be forthcoming? 
*™t I '■entufe to ndi fot the publication of this letter. 

I o return o> rhr muilo^V of fire insurance, nn fire ever oCcms 
that cannot be ascribed to 11 negligence PT on the part of someone, 
but few would be so confident oF their own ability to avoid such 

fiC«3raenee " ns to forgo the safei^uurd of insurance. 

Member* of the Institute who are intcrc^Crd in thin question 
-^Uourd conunemkate with Mr. I^dnurd Lait at i Tcikcnlujme 
Uuddmy». Kiiu; r \ Amts Yard, l^indon, R.C, 
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Allied Societies 

StlOFPELEp S^^LTJI YoBKfitllEE A_Nt> DltTWCT rfl>CJI!TY OF 
Auojjtects and SinrvEvofts, 

\Ir. C. H HnckTon [F.J, in hts presidential address H it the 
opening meet my of rbe session of ihy Sheffield, Boutii York- 
'hire and Dintrki Society of Architects and Surveyors fin 
21 Dccemhcr.iaid^- 

I shill! refer to unemployment in the buHdiny and. its allied 
traden prmcipaliy. I'hcte no doubt ih^i uncmpluymmt at the 
present monieriT n very Ernvp tmuble ;but r liLc nlfdle iToubles 
igf mankind, it fa mostly of man's own mukifiy ; and if num'i 
trouble fa of hb own making, it may be properly ursumed ihat 
Its cure In-* mostly in hi* own hand's. An Act of Pathiuiiient fa 
quire Uselcsi. s* u eurv. It may alleviate, buf it will never vure 
I n my opiniort, ihc present uncmploymeni m the building trade 
hau mainly urihen because fof*omn time pa.-T the trade ha.* nm 
K'vcri value for mquty received ; and I flrti equal!v of OptntOu 
Thwi unvmploymem Will be reduced to a minimum soon as all 
parties clw value fur money fectived, jnd not till then. Ir is 
Oiatoniai)- Tri throw all ihc hlamv on the workman. ThJa is un* 
Irue. I My all parrieT nun ciic valu^ tr>r mnpcv received—iht 
enmractur, the manuffleturer, The merchant, (h’e skilled Work- 
m-tn. the labourer, S he three first named must be Vonient with 
rc aid ruble profit. 1 fully realise th.u mnv-s have L>een difficult. 
I he unstable state ol the market for nuiterialH and labour, thfi 
interference of fKaliTicians wlio ejmnoT envenq km 1 who will 
Itieddle, and Other uncenain faciOrs nuide it fiveesEaxy fora con- 
1 ractor fo coYer hirn^t-Jl ag-aitis -1 drcuitiaiiiitces out ot Ills control; 
but 11 tiuyli! now to be possible To remove of thfi-v Ufi- 

cerraimics and return 10 more lionnul conditions. Iftjj.de is to 
revivL-, bullden must look fur their profits rY-mi what Thtn can 
^uve rather than from what ihey can make. 

\Mi.n is to be rhe wnrkman r share in the renvat r The first 
essential is that a serious and determined efFon shall be made to 
counteract the pernimiKdoctrinethat limUing oiupuc incfeaseii 
ernployment. \ he ^eCond essentia I is that Workmen shall give 
v 'i ™ c received. It ts cu=rotnary to cry ’ 4 p Wages nius t 

coma down * 11 Wfl^es must come down ! iF Why must they F 

I f ynti *a y wa i?es mu >t come down or production musl go up^ J 
agree must fully i but the point 1 wars! TO press most xtrongjly 
Upon both employer and employed lh that if production or 
output, call it what you will, uoc* up to the present level of 
wa^cs, there vyoijE d l>e no need for w-jpes to Currie ikiW n to the 
present tvivl of output. If everybody doubled his output, the 
cost of everything would drop one-half, and everybody would 
be twice ila well off. Name the money he earned would hnv 
twjce 1 S much. 

1 nC ^ ^ fiu ^ caT ol ^ nmppifig up ill tfir work in the 

building Trade, Of mv own Certain knowlcdjJ^i 1 ca »3 ^ a y that 
two yean ago t here were scores of rkbusand* of pound x wurth of 
budding work ripe and readv for commencing In many itl- 
Stances the working draw rn Were made; in some I he quantities, 
were got nut ready for tendering. If ihnl work bid gone on, the 
Trade in Sheffield would have liven fullv emploved lo-dav and 
for nviny months In come, and *rj would the allied traded All 
was, stopped. Whv ? hir»t r Itenust of the vinstability and un- 
Certbittty of covt. (. On tracts for a filed «ym could tint be ob- 
tuincd. second Ey, 10 the unsettled ^Tfitcof labour, which made ii 
im jhi- ’d'llc lu fii b time forCOnTpleljon, t’ortscquentlv the blidd-- 
3 c '-k f O'Vner could noi ttHCertain the expenditure to which he w.La 
committed! or how king premises would be upset and hii 
business etippled and ijiconVrnjcti-cad b)- building uperatfbtiS- 
I o -d xiw 1 he City lS fu 11 of work, onl y wa i ting fo r T fa^nnably stable 
pnee^and stable condition*.oFlahour to be pui in iwnii + 

P^r^ularly tnuiucipal wane, is detrimctiial to nur 
prafcv^on, and tends to produce unemployment in the building 
trouta. High r^tes make it iitqxMsiblc TO creel buildings to let nt 
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an economic rent, and they certainly deter occupying ow net* 
front enlarging and improving their premise** a* ihcv othtTvyiEe 
wou3d do. The development of the city is obstructed, and the 
tniiLriienwni of the rateable value it atuppetl. Economy 6acs not 
wilcEv consl'l in die Avoidance of expenditure; if equal) v lie* in 
the expend I [lire of money wisely and profitabK A considerable 
amount of municipal expenditure must nete wanly be directly 
im productive ; hut if cure and thought arc exercis'd, much of 
the unproduct ive expend dure inav he made to be Wt v profitable 
bdlrectiy. The great aim and nhjttl of a rnutdripalitv should 
be to auist and encourage the increase of rateable value in »cn 
way it cam bfauw that i* die best «iy to bring the ruttn do wn ; 
flnd I *lw s^re should be laken to avoid line scheme ^hich 

SO obstruct i lie development of rateable i nine or TO reduce 

It. 

Tii£ Royal Institute m t. m Jn^tucn or Iiuj.anp, 

At the Annual general meeting of the Royal Institute ol the 
ArchlU'Ch of Ireland,held *tt Dublin, cc 1 ! i ^ DcL'cmber —the 

President, Mr, Ludua 0 , Cal3a J than 1 h’ R LA 1 , referred to the 
went death of the uldrai member of the buniftite* Mr, George 
C- Aahlin. 

I he Hon. Secretary (Mr. B. AUberry, F ILIA.I 1 read the 
report of the CofincO foe the pa^t session,from which the follow- 
mg extract* are taken r— 

Rqptttalbtoi. 

" Probably iht_ Buhjwi of the greatest importance to the 
architectural proie-^km which the British Institute have at 
present under Constderation i* that of unification and registra¬ 
tion, and your President was again no mini ted to tht Uiuieation 
which on i; Ma;. p \i■ id the following resolutions : 
it 1 t * 1 f Principle of bri piling all the ;l; chi text* of the 
Lnifcrf Kingdom into membership of the Royal Institute of 
hc rt ^^>pTeMJ us i he brats for unification - b 
F2uit the comm jure recommend thv Rov'd Institute In 
draft such altera!iom to m Charter and by-laws a* may he 
rtceessiry to comply with this principle, and to confer with the 
Council Of the Society of Architects us to condition of member- 
ship. 

resolutions worn adopted by the Council of the 
oritiuh tnstnute^ and the outlines of on agreement between that 
body and the Society of Architect* have twn drafted for con- 
llwrtnon r imd at present lie w-iih the respective CoundU, Your 
Council luive hitherto refrained from expressing any dews on 
[ nrPtvjpDirt|« generally pending receipt and Consideration of the 
draft scheme* as they *re of npinluft that it would he undesirable 
to hmd this (mtitute to any defined policy during the present 
period of flux. 

EdWeofioH, 

The jrcporx viate* that in, April last a committee whs Appointed 
tn mqurre mto the facilities existing for the education ut students 
oi JirdiitEaurc, itiid to prepare a report with recommendation? 

" [o nmhcidsi which mas" he conri tiered necessary fur improving 
the present condition of architectural education In this country. 
t lie report of tht*. committee was -oibmilEcd to the Council in 
beptemher, and, with some slight amendments, circulated n> all 
nieuiWj^ of the Institute in October, 

,J At the general meettnp in November the report Was dit- 
f*S*™ g llri d t hc following rcsoluiion was imnnimuiuily pused : 

lout this meeting desire* ID thank the committee for having 
Prepared such n valuable report, and considers that, 04 the qUes- 
bon or architectural education is One of the greatest importance 
to thti profession and the public K the Council should proceed 
immediately un the lines indicated in the report.' M 

AdwrthtmtXU tfffjf Sky-ti^ttf. 

^ altentiotl ot the Council having hicn called to the 
pcmihiTity fbai vertiacmetits would he placed upon the Loop 


Line Bridge, she matter wa* referred [o the Arts Committee 
V h i ch reporied as follows : 

The ConioLittve art of opinion thar The Council should 
mempriAhTc rhe Corporation Of the city of Dublin, the Dublin 
andI boUth-Ea&temRailway Company, and other bodies holding 
authority in the mauar, with a view of preventing the brid«L- 
bcini- u?ed tor the purpose of advertisements. 

Il the erection of fldvmiKmems be permitted, the result 
mti;sr be the accentuation of an eyesore, and the underhnimj of 
an *ct at ^ Aiulalism in the pn«.t. 

Fite Commitice w clcomad ihe a ction of the Corporation in 
Ob tain mg power Under the Dublin Rccor^iructinrt ,-V t To can- 
crol (ht* erection ut sky-si gn* tnd adverT^emenii o n new bulld- 
ir ^«n the dt^lroved an action which Ic;ilL the L'^mniiuee 
to hope shut the Corporation will take nepi ro prevent the 
vulgarEsatran of the Loop Line Bridge. Or any culu-r railway 
bndgt in Dublin* by the erection of advertisemen ts thereon 1 r ' 

f. ? hier ParfunnsnU 

\Vnh referej 1 « to the TfOWUry s acti.nn in toinrtt-ibn «Hh T he 
for the preipo+ti! ('.rrliiiment building for Northern 
ird.ind a the repori slyi :— 

" Your Council regret thai the ?lib>ctwii* riot brought To Elixir 
know I edge at an curlier date, '.O that some effective action could 
have been rakejlin amaitorofsui:h great uTtponqnce to the |ridi 
■irChHcciLiE il profession. An csctntordinan? lVy(Uir pre^t-nis it- 
htilf through Liur tbeuholc of the proceedingi - viz ih^ulihuugh 
™ J^yalf^thuieoftht Afrfdtects of Ircfflnd funcuon- for rhe 
whaleof Ireland„ nn J might l>c presuiifccd to be in a position to 
Olk r the soundest advice on the iulf i effidjEnt Ricans of obtain- 
ing etaruna Eor the« public huifdings» nellher the Fi«l Com- 
missnitor nor the Council o:_the Royal li&tituto of British 
Architects made die slights! effort to ^certain their considered 
va c ws on ihe subject. *" 

- L J J c, -"icluvLuiL reference is made to the compulsdry retirement 
i:it Mr. Sheridan, hon, treasurer* to I he appointment of Mr. All- 
bCTTy as Deputy Principd Architect to the Office of Works 
Ireland, and to ihs: election of Mr. G. F, Reckon Uld Mr" 
M, Ashlin a* hn>n. Stcrvtdry und hon. treasurci tor ihe nexl 
three year*, 

Arrittfrcfs* Btficroltni Svieft 1 , 

The President, in moving ihe adoption of the report, adlcd 
parnetiliir oUention to the a^biaiice that had rt-centlv been 
given to of ili^trr = by ihr Vichileci^ Bcncvnltm Sudetv, 
nnd unpriced upon the members the need for supporting thi’i 
useiul organisation. 

The report wa* imtinimously adopted. 

The Institute Bye-Laws 

Amendments approved by fht Privy Cmnril 

Notice has been received from ihe FHyy Cound^ ^ 
fnllmvA :— 

AT THE COUNCIL CHAMBER. WHITEHALL* 

Tilt i j tit or iqst, 

BY THE LORDS OF BIS MAJESTY'S MOST HOXDI-H- 

AELE PRIVY COUNCIL. 

Whbrfak there that day read i)t the Boanl a letter dated 
the surd Niyvembcr. l^it* from Messrs. Markhy SiovTlrt and 
Company transmitting certain Resolutions ¥ttrving Bye-bivt 
No*.4>j.uml rescindingRyo-laW No, ih ol'thr Rotal lii^titute 
of British Architects pov*d at a Sprcud General Meetinti ot the 
said IiwtrtutB held un the yih day of November, lyzi.md 
finned at 4 subsequrnt Sjwdal General Meeting of the Mtid 
Imdtute held on the (Uy rpf November, - 
And whereas hy Article yt of the Chmtet of Incorporation 
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of tK‘J sni d IrtsuTUte it u pmviiJtd a h ui no Bye-L'ws e h^il I he of 
any foree or validity white* e; unless and until thtv hnvr been 
tippruYnl by the Loid^ cf the Co Lined j 

Now. TliERKFORfe, Their lordship*, havifUf taken the amerid- 
i«*n t* of she siqd Bye-kw* into conftJerannn + ,i ie pirated to 
allow the umf m I fcirfh in the Schedule to this Order. 

. J/wcn'f Fit. Rrrs . 

SCHEDULE.. 

A-ME SnAtES-T^ Of TPTF ByMAYVS OF TOE ROYAl. fsfiiTIT! TK or 
LtlllTmi ARCHITECTS. 

4 . -To be ameifcdeij by the addition of the folEowinjc- 
Word* ‘ s ITie number of member* in the CJav* of Hnnorirri 
Awscwies mint not exceed " 

Rye-faiL' 16.— To be remanded. 

Byv-ftrn f»3. — To be amended by the addition et'lfte follow i rig 
word* ,K Or in the election qf the Council iltld Slimdini- Cam- 
tiiLtlers,* 1 

live-kiv Xn, 4 will therefore now read js follow* : — 

4. Every nomination of 4 Candidate sh Honorary A&tociutc 
rnu?I oate llis* Christian name, ^urnanir, and plate of residence, 
and must be subscribed by him and by at leitat three FcDow* 
who chilli certify their personal knowledge of him 77 it number 
nf members in ifa Class (rf Hmwary J&otiatss mint nut exeeed 
vrtLIy, 

Rye-taw N-i P j 6 now rescinded 

Any FdloW who hn* retired from pracuce may, on re- 
oUrst. hy Resolution of the CountiL be transferred without 
election or entrance contrihurinn m the Class of Huimtaty 
Associate*, In rhe Rejpmer of Llnnomry A> seriate* the name- 
of much Tfiinuferml Fellows shall be printed in italics. 

Bye-law No 63 will now read as follows :— 

h J. Ne Honorary Associate mhatl be entitled to *ote tn the 
election of any candidate for ■ldmimsioEi. to the Royal In&tkuic. 
nit any professional question. -nr nr the election rtf the Cmtm-il 
a tut Sieidmt! Committee*, 

The additions to [lie amended Byc-Jaivs Xi^. 4 and 
63 are printed in italics. 


Competitions 

Auckland War Memorial Competition, 

The following tablegram has been received by the 
Secretary of the R.I,R, A, from the Mayor of Auckland : 

" Letter November Fourteen received. Advise Com¬ 
petitors wait answ ers numerous questions in inail due 
London end of month.-—M ayor. m 

The Tottenham War Memorial Competition 

The Conudt endorsed the issue of the veto in regard 
to this competition. 

In Negotiation. 

Malvern Public Baths Competition 
and 

Twho VVar Memorial Competition* 

I he Cut] 1 petit ions Committr* desire to call the at¬ 
tention of Members and Licentiates to the fact that the 
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conditions of the above competitions are unsatisfac¬ 
tory The Competitions Committee are in negotiation 
with the promoters in the hope of securing an amend* 
mem. In ibe meantime Members and Licentiates are 
advised to take no part in these competitions. 

The Competition* Committee are also in negatmikm 
with the promoters of the following competitions :— 
Scaford Recreation Ground, Dundee War MemoriuL 
and Kirkwall War Memorial* 

Competitions Open. 

Auckland War Memorial. 

Kirkcaldy War Memorial. 

The condition* and other documents relating £0 the 
above competition* may be consulted in the Library, 

Examinations 

FINAL AND SPECIAL WAR EXAMINATIONS, 

Alternative Problems in Design. 

The Hoard uf Architectural Education announce 
that the designs submitted hy the following students 
who are qualifying fur the Final and Special War 
Examinations have been approved ;— 

Subject UX\ 

(a) ttesigtt for u City Square r sir fa Cdon andt * 

Clark : R J. B. Jenson : A. G. 

King : W. Kncwstubb : F. W. 

Reid : A. S, Ryk ■ W. (Miss) 

Sugdcn 1 JL D. 

Designs for various other subjects submitted by the 
fallowing students hive also been approved 1 

Burge: fL Canton 1 J. X. P. 

Dent : A, K, HuttOft : C- EL 

Reid £ A. S fc Shmff ; L, F* 

THE SPECIAL WAR EXAMINATION. 

The Special War T:\ammat uhl (for Students whose 
studies hid been interrupted h\ the war) was bold in 
Londoti and Liverpool from 12 to 16 December 1921. 
Of the 1 44 canibdates admitted 106 passed and 38.were 
relegated. 

The successful candidates arc as follows: — 

Ai 1 en : Joseph .Stanley. iH Grange Read West, Birkenhead. 

Ahiwh - Ffljxrini ick William llAhmwrH, it Lynton Giiniriu,. 

Himfite. 

AUAFOtm: EfiSusi IIaiiolu, 56SrrCtrl, Chd^rt,S.W 
AAram'S: Cyril Due*thgh ^court, Pondrri End- 
Middles, 

BlUlnaro; llAttia.oTHnw.x. Binjamines VietpnaSrreetrSAV 
B.unmmr: Finer Jama, 3 Mcail V%, Sea Mill* R^rk, Bristol. 
Bavoonr ; Aluehe, i SandritiKhain Ruad l Sncinton, Nnnimr- 
ham. 
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BEhl'MEiNT : Euit-xh Eowawk tS Manor R<«uJ 4 Sidvop. 

Il£jtK ; Hfsry Bfhkeefy, $ Mevnclt Rn«$ p Stafford, 

Bloomfield : Edward Hamilton, Tamalkm R<md Hal- 
hom p S,W. 

BLOO^rtfftn : Hknry tVhVCOjoT; 11 Rothesay Rrjjii. Luton, 

Howhinh : John Vaitn:tlvk p 193 a Broadway, SuttihYrttt-on- 
Sea 

BflA-ViON : Percy Kenneth izj Si. Simouri Road, LtittMer. 

B&bufiS : iJ^ue Curmnn. 197 Broad Sirea, Blmun#hjarn 

Bnov.iv : Frank Cou.In, 14 Dartmouth F*rk Road, N.VV.j. 

Brown : GflQHOS Talbot. 51 Fawcett Streei. Suisdertund 

Be mwmm ; AWT7c Heath Gardens Twickenham. 

tlFHNETT : Fih;,\h k Weir House, Hitk][nj» r Mellon Mauhraj. 

Ill "BN ITT - FreH^CK Wind Mr Terrace, Pena rfh, 

G !<i mor^im „ 

Hvnmi : Rjciiard, zji Tottonatcm IWid, Elton, him , 

Osnrft : U'imJ.vm. 5 Murtori Sir«i, Siindeffand 

ClfALLin; : JoHtf, :s Pennfivh ansa Rr^d, Eseter. 

Ciieckley : Gborejil aj Pftrkhfidt!t Road, Prcnson, Cheshire. 

C HKTir : Alfred t’ymt, l- a Mwsn, Scale and Riley, 25 I-fftree- 
fftk Hiffti, Leicester. 

Ci-ark : Harold Goundey, 3S IWmouth Pfcrk Ruud, X.W.q. 

CLARK 2 SIDNEY Ctl AH i Jc-, 3 krmuld Park Avenue, WrsrcldT- 
on-Sen h E*s*y. 

C-oi^wW-L: VictO# CjORL^jn. Snnnkoter UmcJtrn Rond. 
North End, Portsmouth. 

Cole : Eric, _;i Promenade. ChclTenham. 

COfiK l llEitliFHt James. School House, Rybopc. Sundedliml. 

CoittJtNnuT : Reginald Annan etauf. n I Ham Ruud, Sale. 
Cheshire. 

L OTTOS ; f jILluju 1 HiLNftY, fa Uevxnl'z Park Hoad, XW 1. 

CocctlMAN : Harold Whjjam, Mount Pleasant IItnii!v^- F Tot¬ 
tenham, X. 

Cour,\N : Ai bert Charms. "Elm Wav." Fdaiftdda Road. 


Acton, W»| h 

CreT-CiAS : Ijh:h< \Vii r s< 5 N. jtjA Golders Wav. Golden; (ireeti h 
XAV 11. 

OaVIk- : Hirolo HlNttHCUm, 14 North John Si reel, I.s^ er~ 
pool. 

|)rrvu>[_t) : FftyfcfcHICtv Gift. i*0 Redd iff GlnW, S VV.io, 
KnwAftDH : WzLEvup Pytmell. Victoria Villa. Flint, Nonli 
Wain, 

I 4 friJO ; GfibRcit: JdARor.n, 55 RrOkhotm RtuuL Weil Xor- 
wood. SJLj>. 

GrANghs : WltJ.IAM I-RlA-i M. ^ X<M Square, 1 jmoln'> Inn, 

W.Cj. 

Ghlewood: Jamilx Hfnrv, IJ. Water I rrtne, IJmton HIU, S.W. 
GRimm ■ Hi Tin XiciMHAS. 31 TithrbiUn Ruriti, Snnlhporl 
fil v : WalOU E., Elmtrce Collier, Qijjckttn Lane, Cborley 
W«nd r Herts. 

Haeri> : Tom Wii.ljam, 5ft Wilber force R*Kid, Leicmiter 
KiLMtiAV : FSUNKLYN I-ESLII. 14 JnSin Dultun -Sinrel, Man* 
chtilrr. 

Hahdik t John Stlwart, s Fourth A^rmsr, Present RL'ad, Old 

Swan, Liverj*tw>F 

H.lrehno: FkIti JIarolxkj 54 Kmehuin Fleld> Road, Lefc»ter + 
HaMILD : FlUOl* S7A Hiijh Srr«h Totnea. S. Dcwrn, 
HArmiAN ; Jmcs HotjLm.w, The Grey House, Sillnrh. 
lerlimd. 

HAYWAttO ■ Jt>HN Harolu, r^o C^mnt Street. Cihi-.fjo^. 

I Ia vivnotj: Algap: Aurora Niwn>N. 15 Farm Mrcet, May* 

fair. Wd + 

Heaiu> ; Gohoon Tiro mas, Elbm Elmt&e. I'rince* Unad. hurk- 
hunl Hill, 

Holliday : Albert Clei-towi* School of Arehifiectiire l T ni^er- 
^ily of Livcfiwl, Liverpool . 

Howilla : Oavid John, hi Hvvti J Ly^el/' i 'lN*e Htwif, Motri^- 

TOU, Sv,fln*cA. 

Hunt: R^inaj_d f fk The JlcniiwcHid P 1+ Souninu^elt Road, 

Oifordk 


H'T? : Saury CoftSEI.H'S. • W<M View," HudEev ku^d. 

New liilmet, HerW. 

J.^CKioS : HAKtiLO Thom A-', ii Cartwright (Jnrdcns. W.t .1. 
JOHNMN: Cmpru. McAimx Camoion. ■ Mnnietth.-' 

htmud Kna*L Glnu^irr. 

}hnt,s : Reginald ILekeu-ibt .Anuhewn. 1% Bmiu;hioi] Road 
W»t Ealino, W.13, 

joNt> : Ronald Hi gh 3 GnnEI Avenue, Ne^K Wates. 

Jos ts : I oM Llonarij , M Tin dnil' -Vlnu* S tree! r Xftypon. 
Mon. 

Keese!i : Walter Moncktgn, M.C. . A.R.C.A., 44 RuthoLme 

Road. Putfte. Hilt, S,W. 

Kihuy : K»warii. e o 151 Alexandra Road. WellrnghbRiuRh- 
^ ^ Albert i St. tljihriet's Rco.^, 1 , F"rieklcurh0d p 

I^NfiDEU. 1 CJronaE Amm h. 23 Wmctoft Sq u.ire Itive^h- 
coiirt Pj.tk, W.6. 

LAVkStiER: EPWARB Pstrr, Snffrtrd Kentvty, near G»)V.&fcx, 

’*' v ^ ^ tr#c * tt . l +9 L'pper Richmond H.mhJ, l\imey, 


J 1:14an* Hirneuw, S New Square. Limnin'* In.,, 

Ltw is : C^owse Stasiijtt, 4 Ninth Avenue. Old Swan, Liv er- 
pool, 

Lyki: - Reginald Utiiaaj, Osfocd Street, W.t. 

M\nwr: XicmuAa QjAftLi^f, c o Arcliiwiuni] Araocfatkm 
J5 Bedford Square. W’.C.I , 

Mr I WY Crow t EnwAHD, 34 5 Bedford Square, W C.l. 

^ WUtpN S wem EUWARB. 74 G«nhrit4re Ro ad, Great Cnishv . 
Llverpoul. 

MiARTlN ■ N F ATHANflTL + ifH Hiuh Street. (loflfttan-onrS-^ 
Great Varmouth. 

Masfv : RlmrAflD J vMfj-, jm Maple Road. Anerlev, S,F *c. 

Mf-M’ER : KlLDWP Su t C1£> f 18 RexLcliRe Square. SAV 

Mili.fh Cum i-f St. John 1 ivutr, Hk Biekenhall Min^nn^, 
Gkiureaier Place. W.r. 

Minty i Robert Jame Hvm, 35 Craven Sireei. W .Cz. 

MrfC^FLL Etward A^Oi O, CJmve End. Harmv.-nn-rile -1 lil I . 

\yt.xton ; Pehcy M.yi rict:, iO lierketey Stmt. Hull. 

XfjffTON CiEAfis.Fri JosfFH, i Bridge A^nuc, I luntmernmitb, 
W .6, 


llWiLV . ^JntTtn Tan’Oft. My tile Hank . 1 Ihtlmarton Ho;.,), 
Xen Bn^hion, Cheshire. 

(Xyen : GkotHY I^YLANU, Harmwhy Buid, Seaforth^ 
Li vtrpool, 

Penman i Dm ywp Meadow, 1 Thni^rtvofiii Avenue* Svden- 

tlttflli S.E.jfra 

fair* : Hariy James Pahkin, 10 Eudwlm. holders t L r «n. 

NAV.11. 

Philtiam^ Uwr. Artiii p G£Oflpp r 17 SiYth Arenui Old 
Swan, Liverpool. 

Vfcwm Owen, ElirsdTord Road, Bedford lAirk X 4 
Reeves : John Eowastn r j;S Waterloo ftmtd, Snorthwnk, 
Birmingham, 

Rlyitt : Drake; F. Ajehitects’ Pepnnment, Countv Offiew. 

1 )erby. 

RepFinhha-m Fhomav Francis 4; Upper Manor wSirert. 
Chelsta, S.W t 

Sadler : William, +1 Thornhill Road, S.1 
S^’siF i.ii BmvYRD FfistmirK Ronai iy 3S Gro^venor Tetrdcc 
York. 

!ki»vw; ClIAHlM, jlA AlezsM^m Rnad, Sxnith Jlflmpstead, 
X AV . . 


Seaton Wiluam Qmmi, 12 Mnddmoiih Reed. Pimrvpndd 
Glim. 

Smith : Ai Fkri Edward r ^^ nlta]e Street, Leicester. 
^mtth : Cecil, 17 Wlnchenter Avenue, Biundeshtm N \X f\ 
S rLMi;RON 3 JthMN Hunky. 34 Bedford Square, W,C."i. 
StTodtW ; rutiMAi Wimtm K zz Edmund Stvcer, Rochdale 
Tfrcmm^N r lltcnAtiD, 200 Fortsdown Roud, Maida Vule VV o 
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Towtt&BKD ; Arthur Cecil, 7 RawUui Street, Fairfield, Liver¬ 
pool. 

Trimm : C harles Allcjeknon, " Fluor." 2a Lower Kintfi 
Raid, Km^ton-uf^n-Thame*. 

Y«* Blhij : WiE.ntFj> ClRmenTp 113 Rue d'Aims St. Omer, 
PltA-de-CklaU, France, 

WaUser : Reginald Beckwick* 18 Chichele Road, CrictW 
wood. NAV.*. 

White : ChajU £9 STANLEY, 34 Bedard Square. W.Cki, 

WlUJAMS : ElwTN, 201 Ed|^e Lane. Li verpool. 

Williams : Howard, " CartreU 37 Kimberley Road* Roath 
Park, Cardiff 

Wikn : Thomas Joik Rosriv.VRX^ Twrane, Tniiu 4 Com wad. 


The following candidates passed the examination* 
held in Sydney, N.SAV.:— 


INTERMEDIATE, 

Hupd : Sami/U. J.UJE-S 55 PitT Street, Redlcm.Sydney, S.SAV. 
Traill : Sww John, Haitnu^ Road, Ttimuruirni, Svdnev 
NSM. T 


SPECIAL OVERSEAS. 

Whitley l Citthbekt Claude Mortier, 37 Harold Street, 
Hanrrhome, Mdijfliime, Victoria, 


SPECIAL WAR, 

Rohhttson : Alexander Smeaton, 456 Si. Kildsr Road, Mel* 
bourne, Victoria, 

Three candidates were relegated in the Special War 
Examination. 


Notices 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS, G MARCH 1922. 

The following appEicniiuns for election have been 
received. Notice of any i objection or other com muni ca¬ 
non respecting the candidates must he sent to the 
Scfret^ry for submit on to the Council prior to Mon¬ 
day, 6 February 1933. 

fkSVe zj/ji-rj frit published 26 Ytpftnu&rr 1931,] 

AS FELLOWS (£1), 

Lenton : Fuedjtelick James, M.C, [A. 1912]. 16 Rrcwid Street, 

Stamford ; ,t& Slamfdrd* 

Prcmn . Ahtfi™ Juhn [A. 14 Queen Squure, Hath ; 

Bruton p Somerset. 

Tflnv,^; PiMiY Edward, O.BJE, [.d. 6 and 7 Si r 

jnhn'fl Square, Cardiff; Dene Lodge, Cathedral Rnad, 
Cardiff 

TrATLES ; Hasin-FjULVCtt (,i. tSrjrpl. it, Bread Slrti-t. Steny 

fnrtl ; 24 Si. Minin'", Sumford. 

W41.KEK r John Wilhun \A 1995], ,175 Union Street, Afaer- 
decn ; ,L Ktireco,” Stonehaven, Kinu'iirLSine^hirv 
Wivms : RoiiFin GoFiHOH.Jiinr. i.f. J75 UnJon St reel 

AhmJeen ; 116 Quctn’* Road, Aberdeen. 

As ASSOCIATES (Sj), 

Allen : Joseph Stanley [Spedul War Examination I iS 
Unmftr Kc^lJ Weal. BjrWnfepd. 

Allison : Fhetoricx William Haworth (Special War 
I\.x 4 titi nation j i: LptOb Ginlcni, 1 1.1 ric « ;■ sr«,■ 

Allskimd! EHNi-r Marolh [Spedal War Examination], 4 , 

Kmj^wood Avenue, Bnmdcsbury Park, N.W.6. 

Bahnajuj . IIahpluTYiojka*; Benjamin [Spedd War Exuinma- 
riooj, £2 Victoria Street, S.W,t* 
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Bakte ftt ; Percy James [SpeduL War Examination], 1 Mead 
\Vay p Sra Milts Park., Bristol- 

Bevslly : Albert [Special Wax Exunti nation] , t Sandringham 
RoaJ, Sn-cincon. Nottingham. 

BawMOST: Eugene Edward [Special War ExamumthpuJ, itf 
Manor Road, fticfcup, Kent.. 

Beck : Henry Berkeley [Spedat War Exiiminiiibn), 5 Mcy- 
nd Road, StafTord, 

BLtioMFJLui: Edward Hamilton (SpraiJ War FscAminruioni, 
^oTinudEnn Road, Balham, SAV. 

Bumjmfteld : Hexhv Lancelot [SpeeUl W'nt Exatniiuttran], 
It Rndiesay Road, Luton. 

Eowihng : John VAmmkfe [Special War Kxaniimtion], 
,L Woodlend#/ 1 Ea*iHt>od, lucigh-on-Scs. EvacK. 

ISttAKSON : Percy Kennitth [Spcdj] Wllb EximianiiDBjp 
Sat J iour r a Ruad s 

Brooks : Lssi.il Cu™ [Spedil War Examination]. 06 
Gret?ncrof| Ctnkna, IldmpHtead, NAVA 
Brow : Jhank Collin [Special War Examination] ? 14 
DsirtriKiUih Park Hoad, N.W.?. 

HliOWN : GF.OhOt Tauli• r [Hyn*^3-*il War Examination]* jr 
Fiiivcett Street, ^undertand. 

Blikp^TVad ■ Alrekt Dexni^h War EKBinimi- 

liofl] h 76 Heath Gardens. Twickcnlwm Middlesex. 
Burnett : EiHiAM [Spwu! War ExaminationJ, Wear House, 
rUcklin^, Mdton Mowbray. 

Rljlnj it : Pukihihick Wakdlass^ MhC, [SpcciuE War Exafuimi- 
tiem], 23 Windsor Terraco, Fourth, (Ham. 

Bi-rom - Richard [Sprint War EatiiniLnarioii], zzi Tottin^ton 
Ro*id r Elton. Bury, Lanes. 

L AHl^h : WnLtAM l-Spociial War ExamirUtRm], S Murton 
Suwi, SunikrEiind. 

UfALLlCE: JoiLN [Speebl Wat Eiatn[nation]. 7 Bedford 
Circus B Exttcr, 

CitFCKLEV l GeOrOe [SpeciaE War Examinntion], 2j l^rk- 
hridge Road, Prcnton. Chcrhirt. 

Clark: Sidsity ChaRL^ [Special War Examination], ^ 
Ronald Park Avenue K ViWcliff-on-Sta, 

Cth^mill : VrcriiH Gordon [jfpedal ^Vrtf Etamitution], 
^tLfuda.iEe h li London Ruud. Nyrlh End,, PortJ^moiJth. 
Cole : I-.hlc [SpeciaE War Exairunatumh Commerce House, 
Leckhamji ton, ChelTtfflham, 

CtKJii. Hjuni-rii jwtr* [Special War Examination], School 
11 0U*C ( RyhopCp Sunderland r 

Ofj-HniNGLJTY: R£GiNALt> Axxandale {Spccuil War Eiiumna- 
Hoo]p 11 I dam Road, Sale, Cheshire. 

CoTtQN : Gjlheht Henry [Spodat War ExominatumJ, *0 
Rejifent^ P^rk Road, NAV.1. 

t. fivrMMAN: liARQLn WtM iAM [Special War Examination)^ 
Mount FEcnaam Houav, loiter hum, N. 
t, uWTAN: : A1.111 m t ti^flLES [Specud War ExaHiLiuUtonJ, 11 Elm 
Way/ 1 l-i p-ilielil*. Ro.nl, Avion,, W.j. 

ChevcaN : Edcah WiiaoS | Special W.ir H*;irniration], ijA 

Goldm WRy, Golden Green, NAV il 
Dctmolu : Frj=jjiehick Ul'T [Spiral War EA.mttiiaDfm]. too 
Rcdditk Gardens, S.W.10 

EmvAiu^ : Wiltrid E>-tuell [Sp^J;d War Examination], 
\ T \ctoria Villa. Flint, S. Water, 

FlE.DEH I Gum r y\ Hamouk fSpecial War Exatntmrion], 5S 
BmxhoJm Road,, Went Norwood, S.K,=7 
Giiwuin; William Feuseh [Social War Ex-iniinutitm I. $ 
New Starc r Lincoln 1 Irm, W.Ci, 

Greenwood : ].i.mk- Henhv [Special War Eiimtmuorl. sj 
Water E.iine, BHxton Kill, S.W, 

Griftith . Hi dii NiumdIas [Spedal Wat ExiLmiruidiu)] N .JT 
I ithelvtm Road, Soul 3 iport, 

Guy - r Waldo E^rson FSpecLal War EimnLnaikao]. The 
\ Li'arjKt, t lavcrJey, Shropshire. 

Hahld : l dm ILLIaM [Special Eiuiinination I, 56 WiEber- 
foroc Road, Leicester. 
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Hakoino : Fuat IIakolu (Speck) War Examine ion], ** 
Kni^hlan Fields Rgad, Leicester. 

HjlUOHAK : JOHN HOLUlMY [Special War Examination], The 
Grey HiKtte , ■‘iilloth, L umlht rlaod, 

Heare. : Gdjldon Thomas [Spcdal War Exkmaniiion], EIHro 
iJflBWi Princes Road, Builkhurst Hii|. E*5tx. 

HdlUPAY: Aua^HT CUffttKD (Special Wit ExammiHiun]* 6t 
Ashton Sued, Liverpool. 

llewmxs : David John (Sped*! War ExanuiuriM], " Bryn 
HyweV* Clase Road, Moronon, Swansea 

Ht KT: AUCBCA1.P [Special War fcmminatJani, The Komt- 
stend* SursninirwcE] Kiio-ii, Oxford. 

HlflfTHt: HaHHV Cohneuus [Spedill War Examination]. Uf9t 
View* Hadley Rond. New Burner, liens. 

JuflNsoN ; CAMPAflU. McAlfin C-VttFHOft [SpccLJ Wi! 
Btaminaiion), “ Mont-eith/* Stroud Road,, Gloucester. 

Jokes : Reginald Hmnatr Andrews (S pedal War Esamina- 
tionl, i S Hroutfhfrm Rout, West Ealin#, W.t3* 

JON'tS : ftONAiJi Hugh [Special War Examination], i, Gtldlt 
Avenue, Neith t S* Walei. 

Jokes : Tom l^ONAAD [Special War ExamliMtion]/ 1 Tuydail,"' 
AlmjL Street * Newport^ Mon. 

Kttz tv i Walter Mqxcktqk, M.C, ( A.R.CA.* A.R.E. 
^peciitl War Examination]* +4 R Hi holme Ro:i d , Putney, 

Kirby t Einv^u [Special Wrnr Exzmination], 151 Alexandra 
Road. WellinubortiUgh, N'orthanU. 

Knott t Albert Leslie [Special War Examinuiion], 1 
Gabriel's Road, CrkkJeuood, N.W.a. 

Iavgoull : CiL'OHGK Aktiptr [Spcriul U 7 r EnAmlnation]_ ;j 
Wotcroft Square, Raven&court Park., W.ti. 

Lavender: Edward Pater [Special War Examination]* 
Stiifnrd Rectory. Op^ f 

Leatilahi : Ji t.isS Ri'bOLril [Special War Examination]* 
S New Square* LincolnInn* W,Cr2. 

LfcwI tGeorge Stanley [Special War Euramntionl 4 
Ninth Avenue. Old Swan, Liverpool. 

Luke i Reginald Latham [Special War EmnunnoonL -2 

Oxford Sinwi. VV. 

Mahon Smxcr EDWAkD (Specui! War Elimination]. 74 
Camhridue Read, Great Grosby* Liverpool. 

Mahtin : NaTUANIKL [SpevLn] \V.ir Exammai ion], ScottUh 
Club, Eflddtigh Gardens, Elllton Read, W, 

MttXtm: Paul Victor Edison [Special Wa* fixlaniiiutkpn]. 
25 oa, Gloucester Tttnee, W.2. 

Milled : Cuum St. Joftn Gault: [Special War Examination]! 
Sk Bicktnhdll Manniom* Cilnui/n^irr Place* W,c 

Mwty ; Roeeutt J.vmit Hi cn [Special War E*n mi nation]* 35 
Craven Slrect, Charing Cross* WjC*2_ 

MmriitLL Kiiwari* Arnold [Spddil Wur Examination], i- 
Hanover Squire, W,i, 

Spyrrcis : P mc\ Maleicx [special War Examination]. 10 
Berkeley Street, HulL 

NORTON : Charles JOSEPH [Special War Examination], 1 

Bridge Avcmic h Ihmmicomnh, W,6. 

Oww : AHTiii'n Tubvob (Spedid War Examination], 

Myrtle Bank/ 1 l^lmDrtun Road. New Lln^hcoci, 
Cheshire. 

Pbkman : Edward Meadows [Spedn] Wir Exomiroainn], 1 
*rhnrpewood Avenne, SydennuiTi* S.E.i^. 

Phsce : lUaHY Ja>!I H Pahkis [Special War ExmnfeuiioiL], 19 
EiUtholiDi Gdden Green, N..W,n. 

Pru.har.fj : I tonj'l Aktievr GeOTdOE fSpedul War Ejarnins- 
liun], 17 Sixth Avenue, C Md Swan, Li verpool. 

R^S^ : VNfLxptt fhviix ISjjicCial War Eszunitotiun|, Hknid- 
ford RoiuI, Bedft*rd Purk, W + 

Rkvh r ; Gechcge [Special War Exainliuitjtfn], County OlBto, 
St. Mary * Gate, Derby. 

RiJ*tElfQHW : Tuflxws Ffuxns [Spct’i:d War ExamiEiation}, 
43 U [jper Manor Street. Chctwi* S,\V- 


bCRlYij^ : CJUKlf.-i JSpecs^l Wzr EKamifuitiun], 51 a Alex¬ 
andra Road, South Hampnead, NAV.H. 

^ ; Alpuj-tj Ewart [Special Wat Exam inarion], 4S Tvn- 
dalc Street, Leicester. 

^ Vfmi r Cecil [Special War Examination], 17 WlncheMiaf 

Avenue, Erondnbury, XAV.C 

STtRuroN t Jom; IIenrv rspedtil War Examinq^n], Ij 

Chtsbim 1 erracc, King-* CJiff T Bricditon. 
blTTCLim; : TflOMAi Wttrtm [Special War Examination], 23 
Edmund Street, Rochdale, Unis. 
lllORHUrtN : RlCILAAD [Special W ar Examilirttkin]. moo Parts- 
do^'n HojlJ, Miiida Vale. W.i), 

TniMM :_C |[ .iHLBj ALCJdRSON* M C* [Special War Examination], 
F ] rtor, 22 J^jwef Kin#'* j^oad, Kimr»toit-upnn- 

Twnes, 

MALK^rt ' Reginald BracwicK [Special Wir EiaminaTion], 
X1 * 3ls ChioheStf Road, L' riekle^ood* N.W.a, 

Whitr: Stanley (Special War ExamirutianT J+ 

OedtonJ Square, W.C.I. 

suLi.i.M- : Edwin |Special War Examination], toi Edk-e 
Une r Liverpool. 

\\ ILI.tA.MS Howaki? (Speejfl! VVjj Examination]* Cuttef/ 1 
37 KL^berJev Road, Roaih Park, Cardiff. 

Wlkn ■J’uriJMsJoiLV RagEWAHNK fSpeeial War Examination], 

l WOHt, 7 ruro, Cornwall* 

Suliscripiions, Contributions and Fee^t from Fellows* 
-Associates, Ucentiaiea and Sludenis became due on 
1 January as follows : — 

Fellows *. ,, - jfs s o 

Associate* .. ,* *. j 3 o 

LiH^ntisEes .. j. z 2 a 

Students .. , . p t« 6 

Members’ Column 

.Ufflj&eri, /.(fmfta/ii, and Situfrritf ttuiy irtJ^rt jjiur<?trPFee*ttfnfr 
a «*t tHi1 ^ ^rtmen ikmr Ttyuirt fwieuTi rii this Cvtumn nitiitwt 
Cwtnmimeafirtm timtt &r uddrcutd m tf fr Kfo ™ and he m-com- 
ptlrrifd liy the \ :it tz.wtr >-jrji 7 addrffi . it 'ht'rr annnvmitv it ^iW. 
Aox number} mtt br given ami fl«wn fwrtxrdni' 

CHANCE OF ADDRESS- 

Mr. H. J Vr.xmxG tus reeved I*j Xo. 5 Bedford Row WC 1 
Telephone : Chiiweiy 7^31 

OFFICE TO IJfT. 

LifiFir OFFLer 10 If L ill LCtth-iJ Ryu. suitable hi r AFihiEr t * 
Ou.iEiiiiy Surveyor* tekplwtia ami iitllertadlitloL— Apply 
C/o het.Tetaiy R.1.B A 

MESSRS, WKLCIt AND HOLLIS. 

Hh r HxaatmT A- W«uir p A.R.LBA,, lux token Into SMUneeBliip 
^ U'WI L Miiu.liv lav! Air. II. ClJLluid Hollis, ATi.l.U.A,. and lIi- 
uer will jil fulure Em- carekd . -ris Under t he idle ul AVelr-ti 

iUld El- tij> S'Ei•- jiMn ■>?, No 7 NVw Sqnaie, Lil’noln's inn, Sy L r., 
will fi'frtain umrhaiKiMl. 

«r| F ICE ACCOM-MOD AT ION, 

,\ It I LLFiM ileijn - -ilii -. : i-i liie Oty orn Or beltur -s Maieb *>■*- 
JoifKBCAL, ii NTiYrmthfr -Bwl *ioi T c-4> S^Lielary R.'Ul.A. 

PA KiNERSHHV 

As AJUiimn h prai'the m the Uly L pteoared in Uym anuihfr 

m r^rtnerahm or oo tena* In eurnbmo Jn office establiidmiEqt_ 

Addn^= Ilex is, c/o Secretary R-T.If.A, ^ Cmuhiit Sttvai, \V i 
Asmjcia ir :■..*_■. L.kptani. x A yi r : ' Iu-mki nit^Hmc? 

l.rLHiiln.-riiti; kn ■ ■-»'. also lair Quantity Sormmr. HomLiic ^jid 

Town PblinUW IV- nv-? i ^.mMrihfp — AppK- Ho* i EJ % 

Secteiify K-Ltt.A,, g Cocufrii S^wt, LoEdota* W.r. ™ 

A*MClAti 115 ) h li- L'-linc i 1,000 jitrr sMUium L«nek>h .ippouitnicnt 
fnr pxil $ ye ir-, dT^irr- Co puirhoM |urtnen.hip ur bnctioe^ 
iTmvln«H at !■ iLdi.ii; Mpital*/ l,oooj miuhmim Lnrom* rttw-l 
[iox ii E2, e 'ii> Secretary K.I.R.A., -> Conduit Sum, w.i.“ 
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A ITGI NTH E NTS WASTE LI. 

A. R.I.B A. (].&), Coiveraiiv Gr,i(Euile fex-oifiriT. rmiurl, pre-war 
jnxLclire. desircr appajutmcnt With i view Io iiCaiiirbig an fnletnl eei 

Lit established firm In, Londuu Varied expcnirme.IUollni£ the 

ibi|Oi of llmiks mill tarjfc Public Bid W I np .—Addia Bos 4 l h c'o 
SoAffltAiy R.E.B.A,, *> Ctfutok Strcfit. VV t. 

1'xoii.uLDiir.R K 1 B-A-, agv 11, recently cAmpleted Artkle, seeks 

.1 pSV'J inU .!■ "i LjJJ[-OhVi-f. CaiJ^OCE d rJUillLE‘alllAU h f IJJcl 1* V OI L 

hnLMinjj And gcnroE wvirk- Hx-Servfoe jf^-n 

ii Sprrctiiy R.Lfi A, ri u C<hdui I St fee C , London* W-t. 

F-R.I.B. A, rv'iwiun-cmh youth auvl-m* to j?et Into arrhlieeiH 
offi^a ,-** offlfthboy '-isErt KjVte f >t draujthuuiondiip, md {• 
wilting to team —Apply Bg* t ,''o Sratlwy R.I.B.A., 9 Coh- 
4 nil S;iwi f \x. ? . 

A.R.I.H.A U^ m A--,* ulr llli'i n her ol tiirTuWn lljuiEuikg, Instituto 
iksirn (n^cmrul A-xusicuBed to HiperfisuLa ufike =-ti.i rl .nut 
Wurks m i viirrf nt t ciii^inaclitMj, J'lrirfoifijly iffijptoycd a* nr^hitrC' 
total chbf jY- m-u 11 All■ n fi jm! r xpetMiee .uid *p« l:lS kmjwMge i ■ I 
tows pUltlllvs ^tLLl F -.fj.ti? rSffiv]ttpBb«s|,— Bq« }l2-\ f'« Secrrtorv 
k 1 B.A 

A.R. 1 .BJ. Nfjrly io Years* experience Eel big ml Sunk-. 

Jifike^ dn>p*„ waiThmisi-s. fartnriei. ftat>, betel*, bilhi. 

In iLisanjf and domr-rtir to«rk- L’-htL tn taking thamr of n&ce and 
limldimft. IVienE m&igtfui? Ft ItTHttifUtfa# ibiOUjjb lark ol work. 
T^iffr itwFuibli 1 poNtnn —Box ?jii, - Vi SoereUcy R FRJA.. 
■j Conduit Street. Loudon, W,L 

A.R.I.H.A dfiiff& appoin imem; is prtpaitd to ji:quu? ui mif- 
ffsi in cstafilhhed firm after pn>ba Lime ary period, Ivightcen vein 1 
t axied ripixLeme. JE x-K.A, Schools student. Wimid Join arehitecl 
in ftunpeUtln or speculative work Hi E t mutual terow — Add rev, 
Bos n;r< c/o SKreluy T< ! H.A- h *s Conduit Ssmt p London, \\ r .t 

A.R.l.B.A. (j5)« eX'Odiwr, disengaged ffidng to mlucttoti <4 «afE. 
h.i& revanlty field a r^jxinftLblc jppjLmmtai under a County C^uvi) 
:\il-o>uu4 (xpervcti ce. Highest credent inis, —Afidr^ EJos 144, 
iei L^tary R.I.B A M 9 Cofiuujt Slmt p W.l. 


Minutes VI 

SPECIAL GENERAL MEET IXG—HOUSING IRES. 

At n Speeial Cimeral AfcctflMI. -vuritnwfiyd by iho Co-undt 
under By-Uw As. ^tid held on Thursday* sa Dec«nl>er Hjrs, 
fll 5.3:0 p.TF? , Pmt^jur 5 . tJ Ad^heod, Vicr-President, in the 
Chsiir; Ehe imriuinncf book by 44 Fellows lirndudiilij 

= [rusmbers of the Council^ y AwdEttO*, juJ 4 Licentittte*. 

f Hw Minute* of rho £>pecinl General Meeting, held on 2H 
November 1 ■>! I. Were token HI read and s-i Lined ui eosnect. 

JTie ScLittan’ read * letier, drited 20 J>ecefnNr, I'rntn Mr 
J H. Kenn.ird [F-], in whft’h he contended iiun fhc Meeting on 
IN Noii^nbef Wif. no e propcfly eohNTitUted unslrr the By-laws 
that the bu&Ene** transacted therifiiE rruisl be regarded as void, 
and that il Wiis Consequently impo*dhle to inn^jcr ihc bwin^i 
on the Agenda paper. 

The Chairman ruled ttwt the Meeting on 2 S November \ui^ 
ftrnpefly cr>rHliuild h find thilE I here was m> tkeoh lo r nnt pro- 
Cteding ^*iiTh the buisines& Ejcfore the mi:elinH» 

The Chairman reminded ihc inertin.t of the foliowim? ReH- 
lul-nu'i which h*d l>cen paiw<l at tlur itlMtinifon 2 $ November 

i. That while miffirmint; the objcctiurui fn Mmuirriiwlit 
$l l IVl and 52 f which led to the Resolution 0^4 JuJy m>2.i s 
ihi» Mcc(Leik recoj,;nisei the iw.«rfu fijt'j of the Minipiry in 
putting forward McmotarEda No*. 51 iU'\ and 5; under the 
Liuprc^hm that rhe R.I.B,A, h.id afpreed therett.. 

J. "That the Miniisfry (I s Health he reiiueslcd tn amend and 
nt-dnifi the tEimi of the enuejfcromt of urchaicots ari connec¬ 
tion With homing schema in conjuticiion with accredited 
represcnlaifcvc' of fhe Royal liiNtitute. 

3. I’hiU for this purpose three membem fie appointed w[|h 
full |)OWrn to 4 gree with the Ministry uptrn a wdr for 
Iibnndoned Work and upon the marten referred IO its the 
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Second Resolution within limirN pteseribed by (hr E^r.iLiiur 
Standing t nmmifiec in ron^uliation with interested archi¬ 
tect* - 

4. That ihe mint * suui^tnd—namely, those of Mr*>r*. 
\\\ H. Davidge. Herbert A. Welch h Francis Jnntl, S'.dru-v 
PeLj.-. Wm. Woodward, EL T. Uuckljnd urid Courtcrtm 

Cnckmet —W retVir^l 10 ihc Practice Srnnditig CommititL', 
and thjt the Committee bt requested Eoeomidertheie names 
and othen .ind Eo Kubmit s ht niinies TO a General Meeting t»f 
the Royal In^tUutc with el ^ iew io the ^dlccttoft tst ihrec uf 
1 hem hy h.ilfur. 

uFsd fluted thal, m flceotdanve wish I he ifnw of the iViLrift 
Reollirian. I he Practice Standing Committee End eotivideraJ 
the nuiEirr Everted in them, and hud decided to submit fLil- 

1 Limes oF the followimi ^ix member* to the Special Gcncml 

Meettmi with M \ to the ^eleciion Elf three of them bj. ballnu ■ 
Mr. F. G .‘Vilen, F.R.I U.A. 

Mr, H«nrv V A-ihtec. F R LB.A. 

Mr. H. T. Buck I and. F.RI.BA. 

Mr. VV. R rUvidiic, F.R 
Mr. Fronds Jones, F.R,J-B.A 
Mr. Herbert A Welch, A.R I R V. 

Ilic StticJat} read a letter from Mr. W. R. Urnidgr, ■ ••.l 1 ■ - 
drawing hrs imme from the list, 

A ^oti- by bailnt whs tfiEm iaUth, rmi.t the v,%El l - were counted 
hy Mr, VV, VV, S(WtT-^ 1 ooKneft [/■'.] >md Mr. A. Welfqrd ( IJ« 
who wet e apj>oinE^d JH-ritlinesers by ihe meeiiriH, and the CHaif- 
man declared tint the following member had been dfth 
elected t 

Mr. H. "E\ Bucklatid [f'd (BimumuhiiniU 
Mr Fmucti Jones [F.] iMandmler). 

Mr. Herbert A. Welch [An] [ l.undonf 

ITm meeting remdnAtod ai 0 p.m- 

Minutes VII 

At the Fifth General Meeting {Bus! iwklI of the Se^iOH lv-E- 
xyaa, held on Monday, g januiiiy igii, al 8 p.ni.- Mr, Paul 
WaterhoLia^, PreaEdHnE. in the Chair, 'Phe attendance hook win 
signed S>y 14 Fellow* (including 7 memhei-i of the Council), io 
.\&*odal«, and I Licenlinte. 

The Minutes of the meeting held on m [>eceinher 1 Kavine 
been taken a* rend, were agtecd a* correct- 

The Hori. Secretary announced the decease of Mr. j:um - 
EJenrj- La Trobc, elected Allstate tMSh and FAiun 1895, of 
the firm of Messrs H LaTrnbe ami Weston, of Bristol, and it Wa* 
ihnt iJte regret* of the Royal Irmiiure for bis hiss I t 
etftcred on ihc Minute* and lhat a mfiv-cage of sympathy and 
condolence be conveyed to his rtlrtHYes. 

Af eases. P„ J. Hioma L*|,J and F. L. Johnson attend- 
ing far the first time ^inct thdr election, were formally admitted 
hy 1 he P rtf idem. 

Thr fa]lowing cundiil j Ee* fn r membership w^rc rlecteil h) 
show of hands : — 

AS FELLOWS iz) r 

Bcnnfit : Thom A* PESuhniv [.-J iota], London. 
fco&tm 1 Rises*KMJi Cmahlks [A. u^] h Budchur^t IliFl. EiwfX, 

AS ASSOCIATED ($}. 

B*STV : ANTf.lSIU 1-UmMTTNEGlLlJCl W[ SrNHA Fekn anuf- 
Etondvr. 

FotMlAw imrh Henry, \U . h i Wkirk. Land 

n^DGE : GnARLES Tehry, l^Eldon. 

Poph: Clrhent LGWf' ttfiKCE, VVimlHime, Dnn«L 
SlIBrniOtP . EycJLVRP, Seckenhain- 
The prucerdmg? doted ut 8.15 p,m. 
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FUG. 15.— 'i*IIE AqURWCT OF MilTN'I KStJN 
from i Drawing by Sir Rcginalii Hkiltlfidd 


Sir Reginald BIomfielcTs History of French Archi¬ 
tecture, 1661 to 1774 s 


By A. W. S. CROSS, M.A., 

HE recently published continuation of Sir 
Reginald t Horn Held's well-known history of 
French architecture deals with the interest¬ 
ing period following the death of Mazarin, in 1661, 
down to the end of the reign of Louis XV. in 1774. 
Hence a very considerable portion of the two fasci¬ 
nating books now' before me has reference to that 
golden epoch of art known to readers of Voltaire as 
ft Sihle de Louis XIV. In the opening chapters 
the author of the new history explains, in a clear 
and concise manner, how alter the end of his long 
minority, and at an early stage of his actual reign, 
lands XIV. through his great minister Colbert, or¬ 
dained a system of administrative regulation and 
control under which every group of workers, in- 


V1CE-PRESIDENT R.I.B.A, 

eluding artists, had its recognised function in the 
State. To add lustre to French art and industry, 
and, by their means, to surround the throne with 
die attributes of pomp and glory, fitted in admirably 
with the general policy of king and minister fur the 
political aggrandisement of their country. Recog¬ 
nising the value of art as a means of enhancing 
national glory, although personally indifferent to its 
other claims, Colbert was ever rcadv to encourage 
artists and men of letters, with lavish generosity. 
But, loyal and devoted as he was tq his royal master, 
Colbert was by no means unmindful of the interests 
of the people. And in surrounding the king with 
all that art and industry could supply he had a two¬ 
fold object namely, the glorification of the monarch 
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and the prosperity of the people. Vi ith these aims 
iq view glass-workers were brought from \entce, 
:ind lace*workers from the Low Countries, tluit the 
secrets of their work might be revealed to French 
manufacturers. Costly factories, such as those of 
the SavonneHe and the Gobelins, were organised as 
practical schools ol instruction and research wherein 
chosen apprentices could be trained In industrial 
art. Added to which the erection of palaces and 
public buildings was intended to afford commis¬ 
sions for French artists and to become the medium 
of technical and artistic education for those em¬ 
ployed upon them. Thus the centres of art, the 
Academy of Architecture, the Academy of Painting 
and Sculpture, and the French Academy at Rome, 
were not reorganised, or called into bring, solely in 
order to raise royal palaces on a stcale of magnifi¬ 
cence hitherto unknown. On the contrary, as Sir 
Reginald RlumfieU tells us. Colbert's very laudable 
aim was to make French art supreme bv the founda¬ 
tion, or through the instrumentality of, state-aided 
academies and manufactories, And to this sjrcat 
minister of a supremely vainglorious and egotistical 
king is due the credit'of having foreseen that the 
interests of the State are not only inalienable from 
those of industry, but that, in many cases, the 
latter are in close alliance with art. “ One single 
instance," says Levasseur, M suffices to measure the 
distance which separates the administration of Col¬ 
bert from that of ilia predecessors, W hilsv I-oiu]Aict 
did not get even twenty-three millions of the eighty- 
four levied on the nation, Colbert in Ids first year 
knew how to get in fifty-three of the eighty-eight 
millions lit* himself levied. . . . tor eleven years 
he balanced receipts and expenditure, 1 le inherited 
a debt nf eleven millions of ' rente * and left behind 
him only a debt of eight millions, after having met 
the expenses of two wars and of the wildest extra¬ 
vagance," * A description of the " Royal building 
rtaff,” an organisation for dealing with State build¬ 
ings, appears in chapteriv.vol, i. of rhe hook under 
review. In the preparation of this chapter the 
■■ Com pres ties Bailments dti Hoi," from iMs-p have 
been drawn upon as offering "‘the inly trustworthy 
evidence as to Colbert’s system of nd mini strati on. 
At the head of all was Colbert himself as Sttr inter j- 
itenit et nrifitrinulrnr general ties Iidtimenls, jarttins, 
tnpitierifs ft ttiorntfat tuffs, practically Minister of 
Fine .Arts.” 

* LeVjs*rUf+ Bin, drt dfinri Qrttrinrf, 


The subordinates of the Svriniendmt included 
three Intrndmts et Ordormatcun de$ dits htistimn w t 
three Controteurs general T one of whom, the famous 
Andre Le Notre, held his office from ififiS until 
his death in T70G. The higher grade administra¬ 
tive establishment was completed by three Tte- 
sorirts general des hritwimii, each acting alterna¬ 
tively. Immediately following tlie above qffkiers des 
BasUmnts came the executive officials* classified 
under the general title of affimrs qui out gages pour 
fertdr g^niralemcni dam touted fcs matrons royalest 
the list of which p in 1669,was headed by Louis Le 
Vau T premier architect*: tte S.MmesU % and followed 
b v Le Muet, autre architect*, and Francois Le Vau. 
Then came Le Rrun. director of painting in all the 
nival ho uses, who was aha director of the Gobelins, 
Charles Errard, Fdihien* historiograph* des batti- 
mrnts du Roy, and Charles Petrault. The list con¬ 
tains some seventy odd names ( among them 
and Coy pel, painter. Leratnbtrt, Guerin Y Girar* 
don, Regnivudin. and Marsy, sculptors, brad Si 1 - 
vestre, the engraver, Claude Mollct and Andre Le 
Nbtrc, designers of gardens, and Frandni, the 
hvdrLtulk engineer. It also includes masons, car* 
punters, joiners, rbemstes (cabinet- makers), smiths, 
glaziers and plumbed, at uniform salaries of thirty 
francs a year. This salary appears to have been 
more in 1Le nature of a retaining fee than of pay* 
fiient for services rendered. The essential thing was 
the appointment as mafon menmsitr nr iheutstt du 
Rot. Special privileges were attached to these 
offices, which wcie in great demand, and when they 
were neither fresh appointments nnr those passed 
on from father to son, they were conveyed by pur* 
chase/ 1 It is interesting to rind that the members of 
the Academy of Architecture, BlnndeL GUtard. 
D'Orbay, Hnumt. Le 1 ’autre, Mi guard and Mansart, 
were, ipso facto, architectes du Row and also re¬ 
ceived small salaries a* members of the Academy. 
In addition to these architects and tradesmen who 
were on the staff h other architects were told oH to 
special buildings. Tims, in 1679, D'Orbay was in 
charge of Fontainebleau ; Desgudctz* author of 
Lcs Edifices Antiques dc Rome, was 11 controller " of 
Cham bard, and two young architects, named Mat- 
thicu and Finart, were in charge of the park of 
5 . Germain-en-Laye. 11 This excellent practice nt 
assigning Prix dr Rome students to the charge, 
under higher direction h of important historical 
buildings prevails in France to this day* and might 
well be introduced into this country-/ 1 WhJfct 
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accepting, as a general classification, Henry Le¬ 
mon nier's division of Lhe reign of Louis XIV into 
two parts—that from l66t to 1690, which was the 
age of Moliirc* Racine, Boileau, Gasan ct, La Fon¬ 
taine* Claude and Charles PermdL J. H. Mansart, 
Girardon, Puget, Coysevox, Le Brun and Mignard, 
and that from 1690 in 1715, the age of Saint-Simon, 
Fenelon. Gouston, jnuvcnet, Coypel and Robert De 
Coite—Sir Reginald Blomfidd reminds us that the 
king's great building activities terminated in 1689 
and J. H. Mansuti did not become Surintmdant 
until tfiyq, and died in 170S, “ Moreover, there 
was an earlier transition stage, from the architecture 
of die time of Ahmrin to that of Colbert, which 
ended, with the death of Le Yau, in i670, and the 
foundation of the Academy of Architecture in the 
following year," Le Yau belonged quite as much to 
the age of Mazaiin as to that of Colbert, and of this 
transition period he is the typical representative. 
Born in 1612. the first important work that can be 
assigned, with any certainty to I^uis Le Van svas 
the Hotel Lambert, on the Isle 5 , Louis, built about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and de¬ 
scribed as “ a heavy, gloomy-looking building out¬ 
side. 11 Another of Lc Vau’s earlier works was the 
Hotel Sale dit de Juignc in the Rue de Thorigny, 
the details of which, although rather heavy and 
out of scale P :ire more attractive than those of the 
Hotel de Lambert. The palatial country house of 
Yaux le Vi comic, designed by Le VaU in 1653, also 
meets with the historian’s severe but not unfair 
criticism. At Van* ** Le Yau missed the pic¬ 
turesque quality of the older manner, and tailed to 
catch the dignity and restraint of the new. 11 The 
internal decorations of this ornate structure, which 
was built for the unfortunate Fouquet, were de¬ 
signed by Le Bnin P whilst the gardens and u the 
Grotto of Yaux with its water-piece and fountains, 
its ramps and its canal, i K ooo yards long by 40 yards 
wide, are a fine example of Le Notre in his earliest 
manner. ,s 

Lc Vau's work at the Louvre included the re¬ 
building of Lescot's block on the river side and 
the Pavilion du Roi. Flic design, now concealed by 
PerraulFs front, was certainly open to the fault of 
detail to which Blondel refers in calling attention 
to the bad habit acquired by the seventeenth-cen¬ 
tury architects of breaking up the roofs to an extent 
that caused the central and end pavilions, in addi¬ 
tion to the intervening blocks, to present the ap¬ 
pearance of separate buildings placed side by side* 


In 1661 Le Vau prepared his first plan for re¬ 
modelling, or rather enlarging, the small hunting 
lodge of Louis XI1 1 at Versailles. This work was 
proceeded with in a leisurely way until 1668, when 
some of ihc then completed buildings were de¬ 
molished, and " the three blocks of huildings en¬ 
closing the old chateau on three sides were built 
from Le Yau 1 * design. Together with an orangery, 
afterwards destroyed to make way for the existing 
orangery/' Le Yau r s work at the Tui lories, which 
he commenced to remodel and complete in 1664, 
“ showed the least possible regard for the work of 
his predecessors/ 1 De 3 'Grme t Du Cerceau, and 
BoHant, much of which he ruthlessly destroyed. 

With changes of environment and persons, the 
story of the farcical competition for the completion 
of the Louvre, in which the King* Colbert* Bernini, 
and the brothers Charles and Claude Berrault 
played the principal parts, would serve as a fair 
example of the intrigues that usually surround 
modem architectural competitions. 

The play opened with Colbert's appeal \n the 
Ring against the extravagant expenditure at Ver¬ 
sailles, which hindered the execution of the minis¬ 
ter's favourite project, the completion of the 
Louvre in such a manner that, for size and magnifi¬ 
cence. it would surpass the palaces of all other kings 
and countries. Although the appeal was made in 
vain, as the King took no interest in. the Louvre and 
Other buildings of Paris whilst Versailles was his 
pleasure-house— his own creation—Colbert was 
determined not to forego his project. But as he had 
no knowledge of art. and Ids mind was too great t.. 
allow him to remain unconscious of his own defi¬ 
ciency, some time before his appeal to the King (so 
be exact, in 1663) hr had gathered round him a few 
confidential advisers, amongst whom one of the 
most influential was his own clerk, Charles Per- 
ran It, the author of the curious memoirs that con¬ 
tain so much of the secret history of these trans¬ 
actions.. The design t prepared by Le Van* the first 
architect to the King, for the principal facade of the 
Louvre did not meet with the approval nf the 
minister* who stopped the work, already in course 
of execution under Lc Vau, and Invited the archi¬ 
tects of Paris to criticise the design for the new 
facade and to submit suggestions of their own . 

Among the designs thus produced by the outside 
architects, who one and all condemned Le Van's 
scheme, was one, as Charles Perrault tella us, by his 
** brother the doctor/' which met with the approval 
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of the architects of Paris, probably because none of 
them feared the rivalry of an amateur. The great 
feature of Claude PerrauIPs plan was an immense 
colonnade of coupled Corinthian columns, and the 
novelty and splendour of the project arc said to 
have astonished Colbert, Rut it would appear that 
his admiration of Claude PerraulFs work, and his 
disapprobation of Le Yau's design, had both been 
ins pi red h of set purpose * by Charles Perrault, who 
from the first had determined to procure the 
honour of completing the Louvre for his brother 
Claude. As, naturally enough, Colbert hesitated to 
entrust so important an undertaking to an amateur, 
it was decided to send all the designs that had been 
submitted to Poussin in Rome, in order that he 
might obtain the opinion of the most famous 
Italian architects then living, more particularly of 
Pietro di Coitona, Rainaldi, and Bernini, and a 
letter to Poussin was drafted by Charles Perrault 
giving tum instructions as to procedure, and nomi¬ 
nating him as director of the newly established 
French Academy at Rome. This letter was not sent, 
but the designs were, and the Italian architects 
followed the example of their colleagues in Paris by 
at once sending in designs of their own, “tout fart 
hizares rt nViolent uucun gout dr la belle et stige 
architecture pp (Perrault, Mimmm). 

The fresh plans and fresh criticisms received 
from Rome proved a luirther source of embarrass¬ 
ment to Colbert, who still hesitated to take the 
responsibility of making the award, Seizing the 
opportunity h the Abbe Renedetli proceeded to press 
the claims nf Bernini—painter, sculptor, and archi¬ 
tect - who for over thirty years had been supreme 
among the artists of Europe, and from whom a 
criticism and a design had also been solicited by the 
French ambassador. Mthough, as is apparent from 
his letter of 3 October 1664, Colbert noticed that 
the Cavaliere Bernini M seemed to have thought of 
nothing but the outside. 11 his difficulty was of so 
pressing a nature that the Italian artist was sum¬ 
moned to Paris by a personal letter from the Ring. 
The PerraulLs now appeared to have been com¬ 
pletely checkmated, as the most absurd concessions 
were made to the vanity of Be mini to secure his 
goodwill and co-operation, in the completion of the 
Louvre, Bernini's journey to France was in the 
nature of a triumphal progress. When he left Rome 
the whole population turned out in its anxiety lest 
Louis XIV should keep him in France, The 
officials of all the towns on the way were ordered to 


present him with gifts. Lyons treated him as a 
prince of the blood, officers were sent from the 
court, and the King’s own maitr* d'hote!, M. de 
Cham bray, was told off to accompany him wherever 
he went. Bernini arrived in May* and was lodged in 
the Hotel de Frontenac, where he set aside □ room 
for the exhibition of his designs, to which no one 
wits admitted but Colbert and Cham bray, the 
matt re d'hotel, Charles Perrault, however, managed 
to gci in, and set about his schemes for the elimina¬ 
tion of Re mini and the introduction of his brother. 
He admits that when Colbert asked if he had seen 
Bernini's designs he denied having done So* and 
proceeded to ask leading questions 41 gut alloit d lui 
[Colbert] fair? remar quer qm k cavalier Bernini 
rtait tombi dans les mimes definite que ton reprochml 
mt damn de M, Le Vau ct de la phi part des autres 
archiiectes ” Remint, in spite of his great reception h 
never had fair play in France. Charles Perrault 
grossly abused bis office in the interest of his 
brother, and bv his persistent intrigue made Ber^ 
nini’s position impossible. From the Very bust the 
French architects were determined that, whoever 
did the work, it should not he Bernini or any foreign 
architect. And whilst compelled to receive their 
Italian amfrhe with every outward token of respect, 
in secret the French architects nude common Cause 
against him, whispering that their foreign rival 
eclipsed all others only by his pretensions and arro¬ 
gance, However, Bernini soon gave them an oppor¬ 
tunity of openly showing their enmity* In the 
gigantic and impossible scheme of rebuilding which 
he had prepared it was discovered that Bernini's 
planning neglected many domestic requirements 
which contemporary French architects had begun 
to provide. His design abo met with the criticism 
that its author had " ignored all details- thought 
only of making great rooms for banquets and 
dramatic performance*, and did not trouble hh head 
about comfort and convenience and the lodging of 
the inmates/ 1 This was enough for the practical 
mind of Colbert, and in insisting upon knowing 
11 where and how the king would be housed, how 
the service could be must conveniently performed/' 
and a thousand details of the same kind, the min¬ 
ister overwhelmed Bernini with memoranda and 
letters. ‘To judge from Charles Perrauk’s account, 
which, however, in all probability, is tainted with 
malice and exaggeration, the disputes between Col¬ 
bert and Bernini must have been of a very comical 
nature : * l The Cavaliete understood nothing and 
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did not want to understand anything of all these 
details, considering it unworthy of a great are hi reel 
like himself to descend to such minutiae," Then 
Bernini complains : 4i AL Colbert treats me like a 
little boy with all his idle talk about privies and 
underground conduits- 11 Finally, one day Bernini 
11 brought a plan which he held against his breast, 
and, addressing M. Colbert, told him he (Bernini) 
was convinced that the angel w ho presided over the 
fortunes uf France had inspired him* that he 
honestly acknowledged that lie was incapable uf 
inventing anything so magnificent, so great, and so 
happy as the design which had come into his 
mind/ 1 

By persistently dwelling upon the practical de¬ 
fects in Bernini's plans, Charles Perrault succeeded 
in working Colbert up into a state of exasperation 
against the Italian. But, unfortunately, in bringing 
him to Paris and treating him as one inspired, Col¬ 
bert had committed the King $u deeply Thai it was 
impossible to di&mi&s Bernini in the ordinary way. 
Thus, forced to temporise and to appear to approve 
that which he secretly condemned, so successfully 
was Colbert able to conceal his irotation from those 
about him that, on one occasion, even the crafty 
Charles Perrault thought he had overreached him¬ 
self, Greatly alarmed at the public reprimand he 
had received from Colbert at a meeting of the 
advisory board, Charles Perrault followed the min¬ 
ister after the meeting broke up, humbly entreat¬ 
ing him to overlook the liherty he had taken in 
criticising Berninis plans. 11 What ! ” replied Col¬ 
bert furiously, “ do you think I don’t see it all as 
well as you? Frstf smt du B ...... qmpememui 

tnfuire aceroirt." M I was astonished/ 1 says Per- 
rank, " and gave thanks to Almighty God that lie 
granted me this clear view of the court and of the 
dissimulation necessary to those who would live 
therein " It was evident that the fate of BerniniV 
design was sealed. But meanwhile, despite the 
embarrassing situation, the foundations of the new 
buildings were in course of construction. On 
17 October 1665 the King himself laid the first 
stone with great pomp and ceremony, and before 
the close of the year the work was well advanced. 

Every effort was made, by the exercise of petty 
acts of discouragement and annoyance, to force 
Ikrntni to take the initiative in relieving his unwill¬ 
ing hosts of his presence. And under these con¬ 
stant attacks the vain Italian was at length com¬ 
pelled to realise that his triumphant honours were 


to be exchanged fur humiliation and defeat, and 
thereupon he requested to be allowed to return to 
Rome. IBs ill-humour burst forth when his secret 
enemy, Charles Perrault, brought to him the King's 
parting gifts, a grant of a yearly pension and a sum 
of money. 11 These I carried to him in my own 
arms/" Perrault tells us T " in order to do him the 
more honour. 11 But Bernini was not to be deceived. 
* + Such good days/' he said, " would he pleasant 
enough if they came often. As for your patents. ! 
don 1 ! look to see them paid above once ur twice at 
the most/ 1 

Hi* intrigues against Bernini having been suc¬ 
cessful > Perrault now turned his attention to Le 
\ uu* But the last act of the play and Sir Reginald 
Blomfield's comments upon it had better be told in 
bis own w ords : — 

-i The whole episode is curious, the reference of 
the designs to Italy, the importation of the most 
famous Italian ardst of his time, and then the com¬ 
plete vol (e-fact and the organised and successful 
effort to drive him out of the country, li was a pity 
the invitation was ever sent* for the French never 
meant Bernini to do the work, and there was nn 
reason why he should, for there were certainly 
better architects in France at the time than any that 
existed in Italy. It cost the country over a million 
francs, all wasted. For nr? sooner had Bernini left 
than Charles Perrault persuaded Colbert to aban¬ 
don Bernini's design and to ,-lart afresh, cm the 
ground that that design involved the total destruc¬ 
tion of the work already carried out at the Louvre 
under Lescot and Goujon, Lemerdei and Le Vau, 
and the designs for its; completion prepared t before 
the episode of Bernini's visit* fay Le Vau and 
Claude Perrault, were again submitted to the King 
at S. CJmnain-en-1 *aye . The seene as dcscri bed in 
PejTaulUs Me moires b characteristic of the court 
uf Louis XIV The King asked Colbert for his 
opinion ; Colbert supported Le Van's design, 
whereupon the King promptly decided on that of 
Perrault’a. *Je vis qut 1 /. lloihert ttvmi qgj tn 
huhdi court turn que vouioit dormer (out Hummur ttu 
c/wixd itm uwfrrr/and this became the regular prac- 
Eicc at the court when questions of architecture 
were considered, a practice developed Into a fine art 
by Jules llardcmin Man sari." 

A very comprehensive descriptive account uf 
Claude Perrauk's well-known colonnade includes 
some abk criticisms of the design, in which its 
merits and demerits arc noted with equal fairness 
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“Thu architects of the time of Louis XlV t at any 
rate thesuectasfiilones, were close ly connected “the v 
had behind them, and around them, in the building 
o kites a Is and contractors in the royal employment, a 
solid'phalanx of kinsmen and connections, which 
enabled them to take up a position in business not 
wholly dissimilar to that which had been so grossly 
abused by the rn&tre? jur&S* Hie families of 
D’Or bay, Gabriel, Hardouin, Mansart, De Cott* 
and Bmand are conspicuous examples* “ These 
families intermarried or allied themselves to the 
families of court painters, sculptors or engravers, 
and must have formed a rather pleasant artistic 
circle of ihuir own, a circle, however, jealously 
guarded against the entrance of outsiders. ’ 

Of the famous Andre Le Notre, who was one of 
the few honest men associated with the cuurt of 
Louis XIV, the author of the book under review 
writes as follows : " Amire Le Notre is nne of the 
most attractive figures on the crowded stage of the 
court of Louis XIV, Loyal, candid, and sincere, he 
stands out among his colleagues as a man of trans¬ 
parent honesty and single-minded enthusiasm for 
has art. Even Saint-Simon lowers his rod when he 
speaks of Le Notre, and refers to him in terms as 
nearly approaching affection m that exclusive aris¬ 
tocrat ever permitted himself to use. To Sainr- 
Simon Le Notre stood fur all those qualities the 
absence of which he regarded as so deplorable in 
Jules Harduuin Mansart/' 

Born in 1613, Le Notre is first mentioned offi¬ 
cially in a brevet of January 1G37 by Louis XIII, 
under which the Ring placed him in charge of the 
gardens of the TuEeries, an appointment held up 
to that time by liis father, Jean Le Notre* Andre 
Le Not re’s first known work was the garden oi 
Yaux 3 e Vicointe, completed fur Fonqnct in 1661, 
the beauty and novelty of which attracted the 
King 1 ® attention and revealed its creator as a man 
ot talent and a consummate master of his art. 
" The design was lull of detail, yet the main idea 
was straightforward enough* In all the best de¬ 
signs of Le Notre the same characteristic features 
are found—great breadth and simplicity in the 
general Scheme, the utmost use of difference of 
levels, direct and unbroken vistai leading to domi¬ 
nant features, such os the grotto and cascades at tile 
farther end of the garden, and lastly the lavish 
employment of water as a means of effect in cas^ 
cades, canals, fountains and water-pieces. Where 
Le Xftfrc found woods already on the she, he used 


them in a very skilful manner as a massed back¬ 
ground to hb gardens, sometimes running back 
into them with some architectural feature, but never 
losing his boundaries. He invariably marked the 
limits oi his garden with definite and formal fines of 
hedge®. Although in his later work he carried his 
design outside the garden limits by avenues and 
pattes d'oie taken out into the country for miles» 
there was never any quesriun in the mind of Le 
Notre as to the 1 clarions of art and nature. His de¬ 
sign throughout showed a frank and splendid dis¬ 
regard ot the ways ui nature left to its own devices _ 
and the claims tor a sort of deification of nature, 
advanced with such unction by the landscape gar¬ 
deners in the eighteenth century, would have been 
Simply unintelligible to Le Notre and his contem¬ 
poraries/' 

In addition to his great work at Versailles, which 
is admirably described by the historian, Le Notre 
designed the terrace oi S. Germain-en-Lave— 

J,aao yard® long and 40 yards wide j with its 
magnificent position it is perhaps the finest thing of 
its kind in existence, and its great scale and bold 
simplicity show the genius of Noire at its best l+ 
—and among numerous similar works mention may 
tie made of the gardens of Trianon, of Marly, of 
S. Cloud, of Clagny, of Chantilly, of Meudoiuaml 
of Sceauw The King, who appreciated his great 
ability, and respected and honoured the character 
of the man. ennobled Le Notre and bestowed upon 
him the order of S. MidieH But although his world 
courted and made much of him, as he passed from 
triumph to triumph* the charming simplicity and 
E ruthFulness * \ 1 lus- di3]>c jsi ti r ]n remai ned 14ni m- 
paired. " Lv Notre/ 1 said Saint*SittiOfi t 81 was 
esteemed and loved hy everybody." 

Born in 1645, the career of Jules Hardouin Man¬ 
sart 'vjs one ol astonishing and uninterrupted 
prosperity down to tilt very- day of his death. 
Whether he won this success on his’ merits, whether 
he was really a gTeat arcliitect, arid deserved the 
reputation that he enjoyed in his lifetime, is 
another question the answer to which is to be looted 
for in the record of his life, and in the buildings 
attributed to his designs, but even then we are not 
at the end of the matter. There remains the obsti¬ 
nate doubt as to who helped, who was really the 
man who designed these world-famous buildings. 
Did Mansart himself design them, or was there, as 
Saint-Simon says quite plainly, some ‘ architect 
sous ckf' whose identity was sedulously concealed ? 
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The evidence, though very suggestive of the truth 
■ ri Saint-Sin ion's statement, is not absolutely con¬ 
clusive, On any showing, Jean Haidouin Mansart 
must have possessed considerable ability of some 
sort. He was not born in the purple. The great 
architect to whom he was distantly related was out 
of favour. Yet, at an early age, lie managed to push 
his way tn the front, and made for himself and 
maintained a position at the court of Louis XIV 
without parallel in the history of the architects of 
any country, ancient or modem. Contemporary 
success, however, is no criterion of an artist's 
genius, and the question of Mansart’s real place in 
art is worth sifting cartfully, not only because Man¬ 
sart was at least a veVy considerable figure in his 
time, but also because his career is typical of the 
fortunes of those architects who, whatever their 
merits, have owed their success to other qualities 
than those of the artist” The son of Raphael Har- 
douin, 11 premier peiutre du Cabinet du Roi" and, on 
his mothers side, a grand-nephew of Francois 
Mansart, Jules Hardouin assumed the name of 
Mansart on the death of Francois Mansart in 1666- 
According to Saint-Simon, Jules Ilnrdoum Man¬ 
sart succeeded in attracting the attention uf the 
King cf profit a si Men de set familiorite passes des 
seigneurs mix valets aux nutfons ” that Louis XXV 
attributed to him the ability of his great-uncle* and 
eventually promoted him to one of the highest 
offices of the State. Entrusted, when quite a young 
man, with the design of Clagny, built by the King 
lor Mine* de Montespan, Mansart had many oppor- 
tunities of ingratiating himself with his royal 
patron, with the result that in 1676, when the 
young architect was scarcely thirty years old. 
Louis XIV appointed him architect to the vast 
works then about to be carried out at Versailles, 
I lie commission of Versailles was momentous in 
more ways than one. It meant the end of the old 
regime and the definite inauguration of the new. 
Colbert had failed in his efforts to keep the court at 
Paris ; the works at the Luuvre were abandoned ; 
Claude Perrault, the successful favourite, who had 
carrkd every thing before him ten years before„ was 
forgotten ; the Academicians were more or less ig¬ 
nored. Henceforward Mansart and his clique were 
to have it aU their own way, and that fine indepen¬ 
dence which had distinguished the architecture of 
Lemertaer and Fran 901s Mansart was now to t.iis- 
appear from French architecture, finally van¬ 
quished by officialism un the one bund, and the 


irresistible tyranny of court fashion on the other. 
Not the least disastrous of the many mistakes of 
Louis XIV was his whole-hearted acceptance of 
this clever adventurer* who, as an artist, lacked 
both scholarship and conviction, and, as a man, was 
destitute of any sense of chivalry and honour,” To 
watch the progress of his building works at Ver¬ 
sailles, Trianon, Marly* Cfagny, and elsewhere was 
a perennial source of i nterest to the Ki ng, who de¬ 
lighted in seeing his palaces grow under his own 
eye. Saint-Simon remarks : “ // s'amus&it fort ri res 
h&timtnis. It avoit timst h compos dans fmi/ pour la 
justeste, ks proportions ^ ta symmetric , metis le gout n'y 
repondoit pas/* 

Owing to Ma&arin's neglect of the King's educa¬ 
tion, nothing had been done to refine and improve 
bis natural taste, w hich was coarse and fif»rid. Thus 
the H4 academic refinements of Ptrrauli made no 
appeal to him. What he wanted was a robust, ag¬ 
gress! ve T full-blooded vulgarian. He found Iris man 
in J* XL Mansart, and* having once broken loose 
from the restraint of Colbert, the two ran riot un¬ 
restrained at Versailles/ 1 The transformation, 
under Mansart's direction, of the small chateau of 
Versailles to the immense palace of Louis XI Vis the 
subject of some excellent descriptive writing, in 
which much valuable information relative to that 
great undertaking is dealt with in a marvellously 
accurate and painstaking manner. As to Mansart's 
architecture p it is stigmatised its " frigid, mono¬ 
tonous and uninspired. . , , Excepting always the 
orangery, in the whole of this vast building there is 
nothing that takes hold of the imagination* nothing 
that shows a sense oi great mono mental architec¬ 
ture.” Following a brilliantly written review of the 
architecture ot the reign of Louis XIV there is an 
appreciative account of the various works of two 
scholarly and able architects, Daviler {1 653-1700) 
and DesgodeU (1653-1728), who, however, failed 
to leave their mark on the architecture of the dav. 
” They were easily passed in the race by others, yet 
their patient ami indomitable devotion to the study 
oi architecture has preserved l heir memoir when 
their more successlul colleagues have long suite 
lallen into oblivion/' An example of the tenacity 
with which families of the french middle class 
adhered to ihrir pmfcsaionBl tradition from genera- 
iio[y to generation is supplied hv the (lubriel 
family, the founder of which was Jacques Gabriel* 
entrepreneur dr mafontirrir/* who appears for the 
first time in the 11 Complcs 11 of 1667 as contracting. 
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for the masonry of tile Gobelin*. Jacques Gabriel 
appears to have retired in, or soon after, 1684 to 
some property he owned at Villeneuvc S. Georges* 
where he died* probably, in the autumn oi 1686. 
His son, Jacques Jules Gabriel (1667 1 742), became 
44 controfcur general ulternatif dis Baslimens, jar dins, 
taptsseries et manufactures dti fcvi M in t68S, when 
lie was only 21 years of age. And amazing as it may 
appear that this young man, with little or no train¬ 
ing and experience! should be found among the 
principal officers of the royal buildings, the case is 
more understandable when we learn that his mother 
had bought the appointment from J. H. Mansart 
For the sum of So ,000 francs, a ml, as the latter was 
cousin to the widow Gabriel, M he no doubt e\erted 
himself to cover up this disgraceful piece of nepo¬ 
tism." As at the time of the transaction in 16S7 
Jacques Jules Gabriel was a minor, the consent of 
hts guardians —amongst whom were Gabriel Blan¬ 
chard* painter and professor in the Academy of 
Fainting and Sculpture; Chetnet. " wntrolcur- 
general ” of*' rentes stir In clerge " ; Jacques Gabriel 
pl architect* 15 and cousin of the future controller ; 
and Jules Hardoum Mansart had to be obtained. 
One of the ablest of the rising generation oi archi¬ 
tects, Jacques Jules Gabriel became controller at 
Cham bard in if 194* and a member of the Academy 
of Architecture in 1699. His earliest work is said to 
have been the completion of Chnisi. built after his 
father's design for Mademoiselle de Montpcnsfor. 
although* as Sir Reginald Rlomfield points out, it is 
possible that the design fur the buildlns was made 
by the younger GabrieL The house designed by 
Jacques Jules Gabriel in T707 in the Rue S- Dom¬ 
inique* Paris, for Madame de Varangcvitte,although 
neither an important nor an attractive building, 
shows a distinct advance in the planning of 
d n meat i c but Id 1 ngs. Fo r i nstance, i ts n ovel arra n ge - 
merit of the bedrooms and dressing-rooms, planned 
in an independent suite with a separate service 
staircase at one end of the budding, and the posi¬ 
tion of the kitchen and offices in relation to the 
sail? ft monger t are great improvements on the 
planning shown in the house architecture of J. IL 
Mansart and other architects of his school. And 
another house* designed by Gabriel in 1728 for 
M. de Moras, and afterwards known as the Hotel 
de la Dudiesse du Maine, shows a still greater ad¬ 
vance in domestic work. Here the HT fine placing of 
the principal rooms en miie terminated by the oval 
rooms at either end \ the arrangement of the bed¬ 


room suites on both floors, the plentiful provision 
of service stairs, and even, of corridors and passages 
—though the latter are very ill-lit—are develop¬ 
ments undreamt of by De Cattc." As to the west 
front of the cathedral at Orleans, which was de¬ 
signed by Gabriel in 172b, Sir Reginald Blumfield 
is of opinion that, whilst as M aversion of Gothic it 
is utterly wide of the mark, the sense of mass and 
proportion engrained in these eighteenth-century 
men saved the building from being ridiculous.^ 
Appointed " premier inginieur ponts H chmtss^es 1 
in 1716* thenceforth Gabriel seems to have been 
extensively employed on large public works. Be¬ 
tween the years 1717 and 1723 the bridge of eleven 
arches at Blois was constructed after his? design , and 
another of his buildings carried out about this time 
was the EvCche at Blais. In addition to the great 
bridge at Blois. Gabriel designed the bridge of La 
Guilfotieie at Lyons* and those oi Poissy, Charen- 
ton s Saint Maur, Pontoise LTIe Adam, Pont Saini 
Maxencc and Beaumont* Other works by Gabriel 
include the admirable lintel de Yillc at Rennes, 
situated to the west of the Place de Louis XV. and 
the Place de la Bourse at Bordeaux. Gabriel died at 
Fontainebleau in 1742* alter a very successful 
career h He is described as being the Lib test archie 
tect of Kb time. 44 perhaps the ableSE that had ap¬ 
peared in France since the days of Francois Man¬ 
sart. . , L Only one French architect in that cen¬ 
tury surpassed Him, and that was his own son* 
Angc Jacques Gabriel.' 1 Contemporary with the 
cider Gabriel was the well-known ardutect Jean 
Court onne \ 1671-173^)' vrhuat Hotel de Matignon 
{Figs 6 t 7. and S) is one of the most attractive 
designs in BlondeFs collection. 

Among the later French architects of the eigh¬ 
teenth century was Jean Gemmr fteryatidom 
{1695-1766), who, horn at Lyons of humble parent¬ 
age, studied architectural drawing and composition 
in Runic. Thence lie is said to have wandered to 
Lisbon, where he designed the Indian theatre,, and 
was made a Chevalier of the Order of Christ, In 
1724 SerVLindoni was living in Pari?-, where lie had 
a great reputation as a designer of stage scenerv anti 
effects. Eight years later he wmi the competition 
for the completion of the west riant of S h Sulpice* 
upon which his reputation as an architect rests. 
The wnrk was commenced at once, and, by special 
permission of the King, Servandani was created b; 
the Pope a Count of the Order of John Lateral 
11 In judging this design it has to be recollected that 
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the pediment, 120 feet wide by 26 feet high, which 
lie designed for the centre, was never earned out, 
and that the existing towers are not his design. The 
merit of the west from is the unbroken entablature 
un a trout of [#4 feet, and its Errant scale (it is 126 
feet high to the top of the balustrade), hut it is an 
unsatisfactory design, h was not 4 very happy idea 
to divide up a front rafi feet high into two orders 
without any centre-piece or avant-corps. The pedi¬ 
ment would not have composed very well with the 
towers, the treatment of the bays between the 
columns of both orders is commonplace, and the 
design, as a w hole, show s little fceltng for great com¬ 
position, little of that genuine architectural sense 
which conceives of hut I dings not as screens or 
facades, bin as masses," 

Although given many great opportunities, Ser- 
\ ajuluni s generous and hopelessly improvident 
characteristics led to hi$ undoing* and the career of 
“ ctgitnt rare el excellent ” can only he described as 
a failure. 

'Hie name of Emmanuel Here de Corny (170 
* 7 * 3 )* who was bom at LuneviJIe, will 'for ever 
he associated with Ids masterly work at Nancy, 
litre, vi hen Stanislas Leczinskv began his great 
project for linking up the old and' new towns, Here 
was appointed architect-in-chief. “ At this date 
( J 745 ) lilt> two towns were quite distinct. The old 
totvn of Nancy to the north, founded by the Dukes 
uf Lorraine in the twelfth century, was separated 
from the new town, established by the Grand Duke 
Charles 111 of Lorraine, by a wide unoccupied 
space, and though the outer moat ran round both 
towns, each town had its independent system <)f de¬ 
fence, , , . 1 he problem before Here was to link 
up the two towns. He began with the Place Royale. 
,(>o !cli by ^00 feet, the south aide occupied bv the 
J Intel de Viiie, the east and west by two blocks of 
buildings separated by the Rue S. Stanislas on the 
west and the Rue S, Catherine on the east, these 
streds being aligned on the royal monument in the 
centre of the Place, and each terminating, at the 
farther ends, with triumphal archways. The south¬ 
east and south-west openings to the streets were 
screened by iron grilles, and the north-east and 
north-west angles, which, in fact, opened on to the 
o d ramparts and moat, were filled with the admir- 
abie fountains of Neptune and Amphitrite bv 
Guibal and the sumptuous ironwork of Lamour. 

n the north side, opposite the Hotel de Ville, 
Here placed two lower ranges of buildings, divided 
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by a roadway 60 feet wide between the buildings, 
running due north, tinder the triumphal archwav! 
to the Cam ere. This ivas a long open space, 810 
feet long by 180 !cct wide, with houses on either 
side. On the right hand stood the Hotel dc Craou. 
huik from EofframTs designs. Here adapted this 
government offices, and erected ,1 Corresponding 
building opposite on the left-hand side, H c then 
designed a uniform fiifade for the buildings, on 
either side, up to the north end of the Camera, 
where again he built two more impurum buildings 
or pavilions and laid out the Catrrare as a prome¬ 
nade, with a lime avenue and groups n| sculpture. 
At the north end of the Camera he formed the 

Hemicyde, a Place 300 feet out to out bv 120 
feet (the diameter of the Hemicvdcs). and on the 
north side of this he placed the Hotel de {’Intend- 
ance, which, as originally designed, was open to 
the ground storey, so that the public passed freely 
through to the gardens beyond, laid out in the best 
manner of Le Notre, and tret from anv trace of the 
landscape manner. The whole scheme is delight¬ 
fully simple and logical in its conception, and vet so 
' ‘'f^ that it is full of unexpected charm." 

The art of Ange Jacques Gabriel (1698-1783)" re¬ 
presents the culminating point of the tradition of 
I- ranch classic which started with De L'Orme and 
was already setting to its end when Gabriel died." 

Ange Jacques Gabriel was the son uf Jacques 
Jules Gabriel, one of the leading architects of his 
time, who had been ennobled through the influence 
;>f lua all-powerful connection. J. 11 . .Mansart. And 
it was owing, to a great extent, to the idgh profes¬ 
sional reputation and influential Friends of the older 
Gabriel that Ange Jacques nt the age of thirty 
already occupied a high official position. Admitted 
to the second class of the Academy of Architecture 
m 1728 six years later, when Jacques Gabriel suc¬ 
ceeded De Cotte as premier arrkitt . it, Ange Jacques 
became controller at Versailles and, subsequently, 

, a \ C , S! ' hmh important appointments which 
brought the holder into close personal touch with 
the Ling. On the death of Dc Cotte. in ,735. Ange 
Jacques (.iibml succeeded him as an Academician 
“ ! . ,he , hrs ‘ f™?* imi1 . appointed " arrfiitrete ordi- 
turn,- dti Rot in 1741, [, c became premier archi- 
*"**' in succession to his father, in the follow¬ 
ing year. 1 laving completed his fathers work at 
Orleans and Bwdoutt, Ange Jacques Gabriel was 
a ™ 1 j^lusivcly engaged upon the rural buildings 
until Ins retirement from practice in 17^5, During 
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the thirty years or sn that elapsed between his 
father's death and his mm. retirement Artgc 
Jacques Gabriel wm constantly culled on to carry 
out alterations and additions at Versailles, Marty p 
Choirt, Compicgne, and elsewhere for Louis XV P 
who was almost as fond of building as his grand¬ 
father Louis X1L Mean wlide Gabriel had com¬ 


mon with a central avenue following the axis line of 
the Tuileries gardens* an avenue to the left, known 
as the Cours la Reine, parallel to the river, and a 
corresponding avenue to the right* Gabriel 's solu¬ 
tion was to treat the whole Place as an iwanl^our to 
the Tuileries gardens, but with openings, 150 feet 
wide, on the transverse axis, giving on the north 
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nienced one of his greatest achievements—the Place 
Louis XV P now the Place de la Concorde. Here the 
architect had to grapple with the problem o| design¬ 
ing a great Place which should serve t on the one 
band, as a setting for the Ki rig's monument, and* on 
the other hand, link up the gardens of the Tuileries 
with the Champs Etysecs. * l At that time the 
Champs Ely Sees Were laid out as a formal plan re¬ 


side a vista through the Rue Royal e to the proposed 
Church of the Madeleine* and on the south side to 
the bridge, both of which had yet to be built, The 
central space, forming the Place proper, measured 
750 feet by 522 feet from balustrade to balustrade ■ 
beyond these balustrades were dry moats, about ^4 
feet wide and 14 feet deep* tine bottom covered with 
grass* The moats were enclosed on both sides by 
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Willi a and balustrades with canted angles at the four 
corners of the Place, bridges at the north-west and 
south-west angles, and pairs of ' guerites 1 or 
sentry-boxes marking the angles. Beyond, ami on 
either side of the north-west and south-west 
avenues of the Champs Elysees, were two-storey 
pavilions. Along the north side Gabriel designed 
the facades of the buildings extending from the Rue 
do la Bonne Morne to the Rue de 1 ’Orangerie, with 
returns to the Klic Royolc, on a plainer design as 
far as its intersection with the Rue S. Honors. 
These buildings were hegun in 1757-58, but pro¬ 
ceeded slowly, and in January 1768 Gabriel wrote 
’ J< ] traviitlfe fort ct fermc an coin de matt feu ' at the 
designs for the Garde Meuble. ft was a splendid 
scheme, and by far the finest thing of the kind vet 
done ; indeed, it remains to this day unique in 
scale and boldness of conception.” 

In his masterly review oi “ French Architecture 
in the Reign of Louis XY " Sir Reginald Blomfield 
points out that in the eighteenth century architec¬ 
ture was regarded in France as the art par excellence, 
that its practitioners were held in high esteem, and 
that the tradition of the pre-eminence of architec¬ 
ture in the arts, established by J. H. Mansart, was 
carried on, by De Cotte. almost down to the time oi 
the Revolution. Notwithstanding the esteem in 
which the art was held, comparatively few private 
houses of importance were built in Paris, and not 
many churches, the architectural output of the 
period consisting, in the main, of public buildings 
and some, generally well consi deled, schemes of 
town planning. However, a considerable amount of 
building went on in the provinces, notably in the 
cities of Bordeaux, Nantes, and Rennes, in which 
numerous examples of fine h ousts of the eighteenth 
Century arc to lie found. These provincial houses, 
although carried out on a less ambitious scale, were 
planned on much the same lines as the con temp Li¬ 
ra ry hotels of Paris, Anri throughout the emmtiy 
a determined effort was made to increase the com¬ 
fort and convenience of existing houses and to 
■id apt them to altered schemes of life, not only in 
their decorations hut in their plans.” In his review 
of the reign of Louis XV, Patte alludes iu the art of 
planning as being the most characteristic develop¬ 
ment of architecture in that reign. ” Hitherto, he 
continues, architecture had been nothing but a 
mask. Everything had been sacrificed to external 
magnificence. Huge and comfortless interiors, 
rooms two storeys in height, enormous halt rooms, 
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galleries of interminable length, and staircases of 
dangerous width- there was no separate access to 
most of the rooms — all was designed for show in 
the great seventeenth-century country houses. Rut 
an improvement in internal planning set in about 
the year 1722 when the provision of private stair¬ 
cases, service stairs and passages. their adequate 
lighting, and the convenient planning of the 
kitchen and offices hegan to be considered of equal 
importance with the scheming of vistas.” Jn his 
Mahons de Plttisance Bio odd discusses the working 
arrangements of private houses in considerable 
detail. Some of the royal houses were provided with 
l«fts for the service of suppett, and Patte mentions 
a patent reversible fireplace capable of warming two 
adjoining rooms, Mansart had spent immense sums 
on extremely uncomfortable buildings, hut his suc¬ 
cessors did their utmost to provide their clients 
with houses fit to live in. Tile Palais Bourbon had 
its bathroom and heating chamber, and the plans of 
the Hotel de Matignon, iff the house fur M. Jouvry, 
and of the Hotel de Not mum tier, all show the ad¬ 
vances made in the internal arrangement of domes¬ 
tic buildings since the days of Louis XIV. Con¬ 
currently with the insistence on improved plimning 
canw a great change in internal decoration. Emi¬ 
nently suitable as they were for the adornment of 
the great rooms and staircases of palatial mansions, 
the stately decorative efforts of Le Rrun and Man¬ 
sart were quite unsuitable for the vie intime of 
Iffriy Years later. Costly to maintain and oppressive 
■n effect, the heroic paintings and heavy mouldings 
of the earlier period were unsuitable for ti e less 
format and pompous, but far more cheerful and 
irresponsible life of the first half of the eighteenth 
century. All kinds of lighter decoration, fantastic in 
torni, replaced the ponderous ornamentation of 
Louis XIV, Ornamental ceilings enriched with 
/rises et de tonics stirfes d'ornemens agr fables " con¬ 
cealed the beams of the flqors, and mirrors took the 
place ot the pictures or bas-reliefs which former!v 
were found over the mantelpieces. As to church 
building, comparatively little was done, " The last 
great efforts of the seventeenth century. Mart¬ 
el's Church of the Invalids and the Chapel of 
Versailles, were completed Ixffurc the death of 
Louis XIV, and it is only fair to say that in both 
these buildings Mansart, or his associates, broke 
away from the Italian model and showed that French 
architects had little to learn from Italy in the wav of 
church architecture.” 
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ftir Reginald Btomfield makes no apology fur 
dosing hi$ history of French Renaissance architec¬ 
ture wkh the death of Lotus X\\ he regards the 
ensuing Classic revival associated with the succes¬ 
sive periods of the Revolution, the Consulate, and 
the First Em pile as being altogether wrong in prin¬ 
ciple. And he points out that the revival of the 
antique in its most literal and pedantic form 
opened the m y for these other revivalists, Gothic,, 
free Renaissance and what not, who have since 
reduced the art of architecture m a game of battle¬ 
dore and shuttlecock/' or, as is suggested else¬ 
where, “ to the level of stage scenery. 11 In hiss 
introductory icniark? the author makes some very 
wise and apposite comments on scholarship and 
the modern architect which nil members of the 
architectural profession ( young or old. would do 
well to take to heart. 

11 An architect must be perfectly acquainted with 
the terminology of the past, just as before a man 
can write in any language he must be master of its 
vocabularyi k* idioms and irs grammar and it is 
here that modern architecture too often hub* , . . 
there arc too many buildings about that show no 
knowledge of'antiquity and resemble too nearly the 
literary efforts of an uneducated and illiterate per¬ 
son. Unfortunately these architectural efforts re¬ 
main the littem smpta of bad taste and ignorance. 
The revivalist thought he had mastered the problem 
of architecture if he made no mistake in his orders 
or in his tracery, but he did at least study closely, if 
rather stupidly, and at his best he produced some 
scholarly exercises in academic design. He tva? an 
enthusiast in his way, not a tradesman ; in any case, 
he was on a different footing from that of the man 
who plunges recklessly into design without serious 
study of its technique, and blunders about into 
solecism aftersolccismwith indifference andeven un¬ 
consciousness that he is doing an) thing of the sort,” 

1F Nowadays technical competence in the art (of 
architecture) is not so zealously sought for or 
attained as it undoubtedly was, both in France and 
England, in the eighteenth century* and it bus been 
reserved for the twentieth century to produce its 
own peculiar iniposture. Practitioners of the arts 
have presented themselves who repudiate the whole 
of the past, and make out of their own ineptitude 
the canons and standard of art. 1 ’ 

Sir Reginald Blomfidd's description of J. H, 
Mansart as 11 a most capable but unscrupulous man* 
a bad artist, and perhaps the most conspicuous 


example of the architect entrepreneur^ of the man 
whose heart was set, not on great architecture but 
on a great position, and a lucrative practice/* h 
prnbabh true. And l agree that the general level of 
Mansart 1 * work at Versailles is “frigid, mono¬ 
tonous and uninspired/ 1 Rut 1 also think that to 
imply, as the author dees on page 185, voL i> that 
Mansart \\ as 11 a robust, aggressive,full-blooded vul¬ 
garian +t is not quite fair, because, admitting that 
Mansart was not an architect in the proper sense of 
the term, -.md as such was incapable of designing 
the budding* he Was commissioned to carry out, 
yet, after all, he had the wisdom and strength of 
character to recognise tils own limitations, and by 
entrusting the actual designs to abler men they 
attained a standard of merit that otherwise might 
well have fallen far lower. And I think we should 
he reasonably grateful to hina for this self-restraint, 
more especially when we recall the numerous oc¬ 
casions upon winch the Mansarts of our time and 
country in their misplaced self-confidence—have 
p[ led the Ussa of architectural vulgarity on the Petto n 
of architectural ignorance and ineptitude, with re¬ 
sults that would be regarded with contempt by 
their French prototype of the seventeenth century. 

In Tfir History of French Architecture from 1494 
to 1774 Sir Reginald [Horn he Id hits produced a 
great monumental work which is destined to in¬ 
struct and delight generations of architects. As .1 
literary effort, it places its author head and shoul¬ 
ders above any of the writers on architecture uf his 
own time and country. Whilst supreme in its mas¬ 
terly demarcation, co-ordination, and explanation 
ol the sequence of political and other events that 
influenced, each in its individual manner and de¬ 
gree, the introduction and development of Renais¬ 
sance architecture in France, the aiiistry of the 
Writing is almost equally remarkable. Profusely 
adorned with reproductions of contemporary’ en¬ 
gravings and the author's drawings* many (if the 
pages of this great hook afford clear and irrefutable 
evidence of the vast amount of time spent bv Its 
writer in preliminary study and research- in sift¬ 
ing. and accepting or rejecting, variable statements 
gleaned from the memoirs or other documents of 
old-time writers, and in anxious judicial considera¬ 
tion resulting in fracly expressed impartial opinions 
and convincing criticisms. 

The Editor d^ircii 10 jtckiiuult> 0 K c his p*ai ohligmtionft To 
Mrasr*. (3. Hell i Suns for thesr kiriiln.es* in lending the 
original block* from which iht actompfcnyultf iltm-i raiLoru 
hfcVe b«H repiixlucisl. 
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A Plea for a Broader Conception of 
Architectural Education 

By W. S. PURCHOX, M.A. [.-].] 

Head of Dcpflltincfll of Architecture and Civic Design, the 
Technical CfldJcge r Cardiff. 

Chief among the factors which render happy die life 
of the architect is the sure knowledge that all those who 
du not ijelopg to the profession are amateur architects 
of torts. Similarly the joys of the teacher are consider¬ 
ably enhanced by the fact that all non-teadu-rs are 
amateur education experts. It will thus be seen that far 
m^rc than twice blessed are the lucky individuals wlua 
fuivc made architectural education their waLk in life, for 
they have not only the assistance or the amateur ardu- 
tcct and The aiTiateur educationist, but also at the pro¬ 
fessional teacher whu is an amateur architect and the 
professi<miL architect who is an amateur educationist. 
From the latter class we have clearly had the most 
assistance, and the most criticism, some times destruc¬ 
tive, sometime* constructive p sometimes both, hut 
always friendly and always interesting. 

It was my misfortune to he unable to accept the tuvl- 
tirion to bear Mr. Collcutt‘s " plea for a broader con¬ 
ception of architectural education." Some d his 
criticisms require definite answer, and ilu-re were 
doubtless furthcoming at the meeting. May I, however, 
venture to comment on some of Ids points while still in 
ignorance of the views cn preyed by others ? 

3. Mr. CollcuEt criticises the schools for encouraging 
yet more students to enter and fo complete thrir Courses 
before finding architecture is net their bent. As a 
matter of fact, the schools are a great instrument for 
good in this direction* The concentration of students 
in schools docs not necessarily increase their number, 
but it makes the number more obvious. 

2. Some of the schools arc charged with the offence 
of presenting it " portentous curriculum/* requiring an 
exquisite skill in geometrical drawing and of consider¬ 
ing more than l he rudiments of steel construct tun* sani¬ 
tary and electrical work. The tanner part of this charge 
is nut uncommonly followed by suggestions the accept¬ 
ance of Which would make the curriculum foreshadow 
even greater ill, while the latter part of the charge is 
usually reversed, and comment on it is made difficult 
by the Apparent approval which our critic gives to a 
quotation from a letter received from an old student 
of one of the schools in which he says : * l i sometimes 
feel i wasted years as a student, where we were taught 
nothing but design in the Classic manner, no budding 
construction to speak o| (lately this hfts improved},,Sand 
an endless amount of history/" 

1 should lave to see a detailed syllabus of a rudimen¬ 
tary course in steel construction from which the calcu¬ 
lation of the dimensions of a steri floor girder carrying 


a distributed weight was excluded ou the grounds that 
practising architects do not practise expert engineering] 

3 - “ Throughout ihc whole curriculum architecture 
.is a 1]no Art seems to he almost 3 secondare considera¬ 
tion.” Here again is practically the reversal of the usual 
cluirge wc have £>> meet, We must at teass thank Mr. 
Collcutt for the excellent replies he h lidpuig us to 
give to the other set of critics when they conic along in 
» week or &u ! 

4. " Prc-; emu rive technique juid rendering * is 
gaud." FUtc Mr. Collcutt dearly scores, but hardly a 
,L knock-out. 11 

v h is pleasant to find exirciTwIy good designs 
done bv students/' This is praisi; indeed from a man 
■d Mr. C-ullcsiti s ability, but whv should our critic 
assume that these student* have 11 wisely ignored the 
greater part of the curriculum"? Surely In; should 
consider this work as a product of the school system 
as such, 

fi. " And there you are—fully equipped to sock the 
blood of the first client caught m your web of theories 
and coloured perspectives. Th 

If the normal claim of ihc schools wa.^ that the stu- 
dents who leave them are -H fully equipped/’ ihc above 
would be delight fully amusing fair comment, I think, 
how ever, that not only are such students at least & vrcl( 
equipped as tho^e svho have spent a diruEar lime m the 
older method of commencing an architectural educa¬ 
tion, but that they arc better prepared for continuing it. 
and I believe that Liter point is otic of the main clakns 
of l ni vers by and similar forms of higher education, 

7. “ Concent rati on on palatial buildings.” While 
there ls a great deal to be said in favour of "this system, 
and^Ir Collcutt says some of it extremely wdl in his 
closing paragraph* 1 think on the whole he scores here 
again, and that we might spend rather mere time on 
" subjects of a domestic or business or a civic character 
and on possible filici/ p 

£. " The public is dangerously misled. A drawing 
that is pleasing to the eye, well coloured, and artistic- 
ally put down, gives to the untrained observer the 
impression that the architecture must necessarily be 
good. What is the mural ? Arc we to make displeasing 
drawings so that the untrained observer will assume 
that the architecture is necessarily bad ; Or are wc to 
remember that such drawings are usually examined by 
experts who are not easy to deceive by " camouflage "? 
Am a mutter of fact, in the case in question we have 
Mr. Collcntris own opinion that the'“ architecture is 
happily designed," And a Little later our critic tells us 
he has no quarrel with the making qf beautiful draw ¬ 
ings. So the criticism is really a condemnation of bad 
design, and here we can easily” all agree. I believe, too, 
ihitt tnost of us are of opinion that on the whole the 
tendency of ihc schools has !*cn to raise the standard 
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of design urnane students, and surety this h the main 
poi nt. Mr. Co 13 1 tit t suggests me ins by whi c \i :t hro:» l! e r 
education may he attained during student days. 

(a) N Students should aim at getting a good know¬ 
ledge of sculpture and painting.” A* Mr, Qilltutt said 
near the beginning, ” there is a lot mote iu 3cam ! ” 

t>) ** Students should enter upon a course of reading, 
ch'H ising ihe Ixrst literature,, both prose and poetry/ 1 
Excellent advice 1 

(t) " Students should train the faculty of observa¬ 
tion.” E Ic-re \\t must all thank Air. CcJleutt for backing 
up our efforts in this direction. 

W) ' K The important work of measuring and plotting 
old examples of architecture/' We can ^11 agree—this 
is work w hich the schools iiave stcadilv encouraged. 

(e) * + Students should visit the AcropoLis/' 1 do not 
think anyone engaged in the work of the schools would 
say a word in opposition. 

(/) ,J In studying old buildings keep an open tmnd 
^nd dn riot he led away by a style that may he lash ten¬ 
able for the time being. 11 The main thing here, 1 ven¬ 
ture to suggest is that tEie student should work cm 
buildings w fuck really interest him. 

(g) “ Do not consider all the old masters infallible/ 1 
This is, of course, very sound. Wc should at least learn 
io avoid the mistakes of those who preceded ti*. If we 
tackle our history in thi* spirit, we shall not fc= weave 
patterns or samples expressing some r.f the evils and 
little ot tlic good pertaining to the old masters.” 

(A) H ' The art of building is being revolutionised by 
the advent of steel and concrete construction, so that 
wc no longer build brick walls to carry weights, Thick¬ 
ness sufficient to resist the effects of cold and heat is all 
that is necessary'. Young men, therefore may indulge 
in visions of a style born of tradition and adaptable to 
the new construction f But their visions should be 
exalted : they must not Ive confined to the mere work 
they arc engaged upon/ 1 

This is surely one of the most important statements 
in a valuable paper, If wc consider the earlier part of 
Mr. ColJeutt's contribution in the light of his hist para¬ 
graph, 1 think we must conclude that we arc all far 
more nearly in agreement than might have appeared to 
be the case at first. 

The Parthenon 

7Vrc Tima of the tyth inat. contained an important 
renouncement aliout a proposed restoration of tht 
arthenon, which had been referred to in the issue of 
the previous day, under the heading, J ' The Parthenon 
in Danger.” It is os well that timely reference should be 
made to this in the Institute Journal, but as the whole 
question of the “ restoration " of such a subject as thi* 
is fraught with great difficulty, one must proceed with 
camion at tins stage. There are certain things that 
might be pointed out. To begin with, let us fully recog- 

tSfi 


it] sc (he rightness of everything aid by Prof. Ernest 
Gardner, as quoted in The Times, with one very trifling 
exception perhaps, the actual practicability ofVefnstat- 
ing the pediment groups (if such a drastic step were 
taken) in their original positions; as lie himself would at 
once agree, such procedure would lie quite possible 
if modern engineering methods were employed. Mr. 
John Pcnoyre is also quoted, and he rightly referred to 
the Ercctheiun as an example of restoration, adjacent 
to the Parthenon, already accomplished. Rut it should 
be borne in mind that the Erectheion does not offer a 
true comparison. The re t the cast for restoration was 
built up on the fact that a very ennidde rah] c proportion 
of the original stones of the north porch which were 
not in position were on the ground ; and, in addition, 
as Prof. Gardner has ininnned me, French engineers, 
in the first half at hist century, had worked some of 
the remaining stone* of the same porch for the express 
purpose of restoration. There is nothing comparable 
to this in the case of the Parthenon. The number of 
fallen fragments of simcm re on the ground or in mu¬ 
seums is comparatively small ; and, moreover, the 
Greek authorilies have already re-erected some uf the 
column drums on (be north side. 

Prof, Gardner stales that this work and also the 
restorations of the Prapykea have been well done. I 
have no doubt that this is correct, but 1 cannot speak 
from personal knowledge nn this point, as my last visit 
to Athens was in n>afS. w hen the work^ M the Fropylsea 
were barely begun. To conclude* 1 would ask three 
questions :— 

i. Apart from Governmental considerations, would 
the removal af the Elgin Marbles to their original posi¬ 
tions lie worth the very grave risk of discovery , when it 
was too late, that they were hcUer, after all, in the 
British (or any other) Museum ? 

f ■ Would any attempt at complete restoration of the 
hut hi ing Ire advisable * in view of the known divergencies 
of opinion on such questions a$ the lighting and struc¬ 
ture of the interior r 

j. Sublime as a ruin, the Parthenon has been known 

muh to the entire civilised world for generations. 

To all thinking men, it has been consecrated by the 
si nearest expressions of admiration from aortic of the 
greatest mind* of modern times, lie actual safety and 
repair must lie assured, but is it advisable, without the 
most careful consideration, to tamper with the majesty 
of its appeal as it now stands ? Throdows Fyfb [FX 

PRESENTATIONS TO MR, TAYLER AND 
MR HORTHOYER. 

The President will attend the Institute on Wednes¬ 
day, i I'ehruaiy, at 4.30 p.m. h to present to Mr. 11 . G. 

I ayEer, the Lie Assistant Secretary, and Mr. George 
Northover, (he late Editor, testimonials from members 
of the Institute m recognition of their long itnd honour¬ 
able service. 
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Reviews 

THE RECORDS OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S 
PRIORY AND OF THE CHURCH AND 
PARISH OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW THE 
GREAT. WEST SMITH FIELD. By b\ A, 
Wrhb t F.S.A+ Twovok, RoyatBvo* £3 3 

This admirable book is brimful of interesting, curious 
and reliable information, and is the well-considered re¬ 
sult of many years of learned research. In the Author'd 
own wends, it is 11 an endeavour to present, in a form 
intelligible as well to the unlearned as i«« she learned, 
the records of the monastery and of the parish church 
In historical sequence From the time of the foundation 
of ihe priory in 1123 to the present day/' 

The author, who is the elder brother us Sir Aston 
Webb, informs us in the preface that he undertook this 
great work primarily because lie was appointed Hono¬ 
rary Secretary to the Restoration Committee aiul Rec¬ 
tor's Warden in 1884, hi& appointment being,, he 
modestly supposes, due to his and his family's Song 
association with the parish. Apparently he has tilled 
these dual offices ever since* which must surely consti¬ 
tute a record. 

A partner in 0; large wholesale firm in Bartholomew 
Qaae, he has only been able to devote his short leisure 
time to the research necessary to write so complete a 
book. That it has been a labour of hive U evident from 
ihe extreme riioroughnc&s with which every subject has 
been dealt with. 

The first volume is mainly historical and chapters are 
devoted to the monastery* the August!nian order, the 
prions and rectors* the founder and the hospital. Each 
century is then dealt with in successive chapter*, and die 
various events related down to the suppression in 1539, 
the resuscitation by Queen Mary, and the second 
suppression by Queen Elizabeth. An interesting ac¬ 
count of Bartholomew Fair is given, with its quaint 
manners and customs. 

There are very clear photographic reproductions 
of the Founder's Tomb, and of black-fetter docu¬ 
ments such as RaficreN Charter to Ifagno. 1137; the 
ordinance of Richard de Ely, 1198; A portion of the 
will of Henry Vtl; and the Deed of Surrender, 1539. 
The seven delightful conventual ferfs are also well 
illustrated* 

The second volume h on the fabric of the church ; 
(he monastic buildings; (he parish; the rectors and 
their times from the sixteenth to the twentieth century ; 
lists and illustrations of the monmnents in the 
church, with their heraldry and inscriptions ; inven¬ 
tories of the church plate, organs, etc,, and parochial 
records ; and in the appendix arc printed The architects 1 
reports un the restorations of t8f>3 and 1885, with other 
information. 

Flans and sections of the church by Sir Aston Webb 


-15 it now exists are reproduced, with the dates dearly in¬ 
dicated of the wills and piers. Rahere's work (from 
1123 \ consisted of the apse with Its ambulatory ; three 
bays of the quire ; sis aisles : the north and south 
chapels, and the Lady Chapel. His successor. Prior 
['homst&t built another hay of the quire, the crossing, 
transepts and one bay Lhf ihe nave. The nave anil aisles 
were erected 1230 to 1240, Soon Lifter the completion 
of the c hi 1 re h van ous 2 lierations began to be m ade : Lh c 
eastern chapel of the south transept was rebuilt as 2 
sacristy—the Lady Chapel was also rebuilt on a larger 
scale in 1335 and either late in the fourteenth or early 
in die fifteenth century* (he apse of ihe quire was con¬ 
verted into a square east end—the clerestory of the 
quire was taken down and rebuilt, and the Founder's 
tomb tree Led. About a hundred years later Prior Bolton 
inserted his oriel window m the south triforium of the 
quire and Ids doorway and square termination to the 
ambulatory on the south of (he Lady ChapeL 

The monastic buildings were proceeded with, the 
author states, after lIl e completion of the conventual 
quire anti before the building of the nave. An interest¬ 
ing plan of ihe priory at the time of the suppression ss 
givenp, and little that is shown thereon is conjectural. 
The general arrangement of the buildings was on the 
usual Augusts man plan and on the same lines as many 
well-known examples. Like all these conventual lay¬ 
outs* it B an admirable sample of planning, in which 
convenience of po$i(ion and good aspects have evidently 
been carefully studied* The open spaces allotted to 
(he Fair ground, the garden within the Close, and the 
Close itself make one wish they were still un built upon. 

After the suppression the monastery suffered much. 
The nave, transepts and parish chi pel were pulled 
dow n and the building materia! used by Henry VIII ; 
the quire Was converted into a parish church, and walls 
were built up in the north and south arches of the cross¬ 
ing and to enclose the first hay of ihe nave at the western 
end. The monastic buildings were converted into pri¬ 
vate dwelling-houses—the Lady Chapel, the dormitory, 
refectory* and infirmary being divided up by 111 earn* of 
floors and partitions—and the cloister garth became a 
garden* 

An interesting plan of the parish as it was early in the 
seventeenth century is given, based upon old maps and 
a very complete survey made for Lord Holland of his 
possessions in 1616. The surveyor's descriptions are 
most explicitp and show that* during the seventy years 
that had elapsed since the ^oppression. (he walls of (he 
conventual buildings still remained unaltered although 
adapted internally* It b pad to leans that the old dorter, 
with its vaulted undercroft and fine timber roof, was 
pulled down as late as 1870 l 

Plans of the church as ex bring prior to Sir Aston 
Webb’s res e orations are also reproduced, and Lhtre arc 
complete photographic plates of the interior and cx- 
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icrior of practically every part* copies of ancient maps, 
plan-f of the church and surroundings hy Tho*. Hard¬ 
wick in 1791, and many illustrations from old prints of 
the interest I tig old houses in the precinct#. The two 
volumes are fully hound, beautifully printed by the 
Oxford University Press, and the illustrations are ex¬ 
ceedingly well reproduced. 

This great work will certainly be the standard autho¬ 
rity on S t. Bartholomew the Great and all relating 
thereto ; it is a hook which every lover of Old London 
would like to possess ami every reference library of any 
importance ought to acquire. 

John E. Newbekrv [ A .], 

Sir Charles Rut hen and 
Nati onal Housing 

The attention of the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects having been drawn, during the meet¬ 
ing held on Monthly, $3 January * to the address 
recently given by Sir Charles Ruthen, it was resolved 
that publicity be given to she following resolutions in 
reference to the grave charts and Insinuations con¬ 
tained in that address 7— 

1. That regarded as the utterance of the P resident of 
the Society of Architects, this Council considers that it 
has been adequately and appropriately dealt with by the 
Council of the Society. 

Zr If it may be viewed as the utterance of a Govern- 
inent olEdal, the opinion of this Council is that it is an 
undignified departure from the best traditions of the 
Civil Service, as well as an unw arranted attack from an 
official quarter upon a whole profession whose interests 
the RJ.B.A, is pledged to protect, and those in higher 
authority are invited to give consideration to it, 

3. That though the charges are so general and 
expressed with *0 much animus ns to be unworthy of 
serious attention, the Council, in view of the fact (hat 
they were the utterances of a Fellow of the Royal 
Institute, has called upon Sir Charles Ruthen either to 
present to the Council such definite allegations as will 
enable it to take its own proper action ur to tender a 
c(*mp!cte wri thd rawraI. 

SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND SIR CHARLES 
RUT 11 EX, 

At a Sped ill Meeting of the Council of the Society of 
Architects held on 18 January, U) 2 Z r u resolution u-y 
carried unanimously that they disassociate themselves 
from the views expressed by Sit Charles T. Ruthen, 
President of the Society. in his Paper on +4 The Archi¬ 
tect and the State,” particularly as to the responsibility 
of the architectural profession for the failure of the 
National Housing Scheme, and from the implications 
as to profiteering by architects in connection therewith. 
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Correspondence 

SIR CHARLES RUTHEN ‘3 CHARGES 
A G A I NST ARCI 1 ITECT S. 

Jv tht Editor, Journal R LILA.,— 

Ser + — Sir Charles Ruthen has set out to defend the 
Ministry for which lie is acting by throwing discredit 
on tlte members of his u\vn profession. He holds the 
othve of President of the Society of Architects, and , L bo 
rim of Director of Housing under the Ministry of 
Health. It can hardly be thought that he is speaking a# 
an architect in mating his attack : it is too ill-founded 
and i accurate for that to be the case, and it Is gratifying 
to bear that the Society of Architects is taking prompt 
step* In deal W ith Sir Charles Ruthen** pronouncement. 

Uh von ten lion that architects arc to blame for the 
high cost of housing is entirely without foundation, for 
the standard of housing, based on that advocated in the 
1 udor \\ sillers Report slightly lowered* was imposed 
by the Ministry from the outset . The details of accom¬ 
modation and eorisiriLctiun w ere wi nut and insisted on 
by thern. L hey prescribed the areas of rooms, the 
number uf houses to the acre ; they issued model 
plans ; they made model specification*, and they re¬ 
viewed and revised the plans submitted to them in 
mimm-st detail. The architect* on their part studied rise 
problem with -Heieiitific precision in order to secure 
economy of material and arrangement : the gable* that 
Sir Cbarlcs deprecates were used in order let save brick- 
wnrk hy lowering the main waifs rather than for the 
purpose of artistic effect. 

% degrees, as prices increased, the Ministry reduced 
their own standard to some extent* Minuting bedroom 
cupboards and fireplaces* tie pressing roof slopes and 
cutting down shelving and other small items to an 
absolute minimum, I he high price* uerc due on the 
one hand to the Labour policy of the Government T and no 
the other hand to interference by the Government with 
the normal manufacture and supply of materials ; they 
were no more due to architects than to stockbrokers. 

A very idling instance of the effect of interference 
with the supply of material comes recently from Col¬ 
chester* where the Housing Scheme was approved upon 
condition of the bricks king nbtaind from the 
DJLM.S., and these bricks are costing 12*, id. per 
thousand above the open market price. 

It would !>e easy to fill many of vour columns with a 
discussionof the Housing matter from the architect** 
pomt of view, but my purpose lit writing is to protest 
against excusing the abandonment of housing by 14.H1*- 
uatlrig m architeeEs the blame that belongs entirely to 
the Ill-advised policy of the Government in the matter 
o( wages and the supply of building material. Labour 
mnst not be blamed because its political weight is 
great p builder* must be handled gently because their 
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vote h a large fine : architect* are few, and may safely 
be shot Jt h Hut the shoo ting should nut 1 m; done by one 
who claims membership of tlie profession* 

As far as i he accusation of pro filtering is concerned, 
I need do tso more than remind Sir Charles that she feeg 
we agreed with the Ministry ;irc rather less than une- 
ifiiird of mir ordinary fees, and that he himself was one 
of the deputation by whom the arrangement with the 
Ministry was originally made.—Your obedient ser¬ 
vant, ' ' Auti i us Keen [f\], 

linn, Secretary Rd.B.A. 

ARCHITECT!;RAL EDUCATION—JAMES 
GIBBS AND ROBERT ADAM 

Sir John Soane'i XhumrU, 

! j Unwin "i Inn Ftfidi. ff .C .3 

17 January fgzz. 

To the Editor* Journal R.LB.A.— 

Sm,—In the interesting discussion on MrCaiUrutFs 
Ekiper, Mr, E r T. Hall* F.R.l.BA. t speaking no doubt 
from memory! gave* I believe, a fal^v impression of the 
careen of James Gibbs and Rnkrt Adam, on w hich he 
will not mind* I 301 sure, the following comment. 

As regards the first. The Arrhiterturai Dictionary say* 
that he placed himself with C, Fontana ai Rome, It is 
true that the writer has used the word " school," but l 
imagine it must Knee been more like what we should 
describe as an office -jusi as, in fact, James Wyatt was 
sen years with Viceniini at Venice hter on. 

That Robert Adam ever was at Paris * # under CleriS’ 
seau " is, as fat as I know* without serious authority. To 
the best of my knowledge, after going to Edinburgh 
University at the age of 15, he remained in touch With 
hss father’s office until he went abroad in June 1754. 
\Ym. Adam, senior* had died in 1748, when Robert was 
20, but John, the eldest son, carried on the practice; 
Robert was sfi when he left tor Italy, and 30 when he 
returned to start practice in London, January 175S. I 
have no evidence of any stay in Paris on the way out* 
and be returned by ihe Rhine, the Seven Years' War 
with France having begun in 1756* That is an outline 
only* and all the details that I have been able to trace 
will shortly be published. 

Clerisseau was invited by Robert to accompany him 
as 1 draughtsman on the expedition to Spa tot ro in 1757* 
and later on James Adam, the third brother, between 
1760-63 also engaged his service*, A contemporary 
artist in Rome 3pcaks of him in tybi as “ Adams, the 
architect's brother, with hss director. Monsieur Claris- 
&eau K set up a manufactory of Virtu employing painters* 
engravers, architect** etc." ; and he then relates an 
anecdote of one of the students. There are in the Soane 
Collection a sketch design by Robert, and o finished 
painting, clearly made from if, by Clcrisaeau* and I 
regard these as proofs of the relative position oi the two. 
—Yours faithfully* 

Akthub T* Bolton, F,S,A. [K], Cursor* 


UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION. 

45 AVm Bond Stntt, BAi. 

10 January 1912. 

To the Editor t Journal R.I.B.A.,— 

Sin, In reply to the letter from Mr. Arthur Keen 
that appeared in the last issue of your JOURNAL* we hec 
to remind hi to lhat no amount of sophistry can alter 
/nets, and that, at the moment, we are not dealing with 
the report of the Sub-Committee t" winch he refers* 
wish which according id hss own showing the reso¬ 
lution of the Council is at variance. We agree with 
Mr, Keen lhat the first of the resolutions passed by the 
Unification and Registration Committee, and subse¬ 
quently adopted by the Council of the R.l.R.A., defines 
the scheme its the follow ing words t 

41 Thai the principle of scheme A—namely, the 
bringing 01 all the architects ot the United kingdom 
into membership of the R.LB.A.—be adopted as the 
basis for Unification. 1 ’' 

Not only is there no suggestion of any test or quali¬ 
fication in the above resolution* but, in addition, the 
introduction of the word M all ,k provides for the W- 
musion to the RJM.A, of every individual member 0/ the 
architectural pt&fessiun in thr l 'nih il Kin*dom who desiffl 
to eliter. 

Finally, if as Mr. Keen insim, the above resolution 
of the Council does not mean what it says, then it is the 
dutv of thill body 10 make its policy dear to outside 
members of the Institute. Bui, until this is done, ii in 
equally the duty of those interested in the welfare of 
the R.LB.A. to point out the dangers and difficulties it 
will have to face* consequent upon the action of its 
governing body* its supporting and adopting the present 
anomalous and mischievous proposal.—Yours faith¬ 
fully* George Hubbahd [T.]. 

A [-FRED \V T Cross [/■'.] * I r i&-PmidmL 

t $ Jurnei Street, 

Bedford R^k. U\C.i* 

2 % January 195 a* 

To the Editor. Journal. R.LB.A.,— 

Sir,—T he above-mimed subject is of such interest to 
architects generally that I feel disposed, if you will 
allow me f la ** butt in fch with a few remarks thereon. 

I have perused the correspondence which lias ap¬ 
peared on the subject in the R.LB.A, Journal and in 
the professional journals, and have arrived at the con¬ 
clusion that the proposition is at present of an lndefi* 
niieness that fully justifies a demand for greater clarity. 
Is it, or is it not, the accepted policy of the R.LB.A. 
Council to attempt Co gather into the fold of the Insti¬ 
tute. subject to certain protective provisions, all archi¬ 
tect* now r outside that fold, and to permit this before 
HH Registration ” is certain of attainment t and if certain 
of attainment * is it known how long an interval of time 
will elapse between certainty and achievement ? 
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A recent pamphlet, signed by Messrs. Cross, carles- 
Mood, Hubbird T and Perks, contains a letter from 
Messrs, Sherwood and Gi , t parliamentary ugents, in 
which the latter state that in their opinion it would be 
"impracticable hi the present time to obtain legislation 
on the line* you propose,” 

If that he so, tlie jnadvisability ol opening our doors 
at the present time is too obvious to need more than 
til lerance o f ih e statemen t itsel f. 

The idea appears to ho that a Board should he *ct up, 
apparently as the sole judge of the qualifications of a 
candidate tor admission. The Question may be properly 
asked whether the Institute is to lie satisfied with the 
decisions of this Board, or is the General Body to be 
allowed an opportunity of objecting to the admission of 
a candidate passed by the Board ; and is the coosidcra- 
tion of qualifications by the Board to be the sole “ test 
and examination " for ftdittksioii, and, if not, what 
further is intended } 

One's mind would be P per haps* relieved if ihe pro¬ 
posed Board would specify, dearly, the general head¬ 
ings of the qualifications, without which the Board 
w ould nor be able to pass a candidate for admission !— 

1 am, Sir. you* faithfully, Wm WoomvARf, [F J. 

i). Gray'* Jnrr Square. Lomh* t , 

IQ January igirs. 

To the Editor w Journal ftJ.ILA.,— 

Sin ,—1 have read with interest the rnanv letters 
appearing tinder this heading. I think it w ould be diffi¬ 
cult la Improve on Mr. R. G. Wilson's letter— which p 
incident ally, confounds Mr. Sydney Perks* materialistic 
argument- and hard to find anything more reactionary 
than die clever letter of Messrs. Hubbard and Cross h 
which ends with a deplorable appeal to selfish instincts. 

Ib as most correspondents maintain, they have she 
interests of the profession at heart, what is the sacrifice 
(j^ sacrifice there Ik) nf one general ion in comparison 
with the duration of the profession r If the same view 
had been taken of the war, then: would have been no 
volunteer army. 

St!roly those members who plead the bA considerable 
sacrifice 1P (sacrifice apparently by the torture of exami¬ 
nation) as an excuse for resisting unification must have 
poor confidence in the superior qualification-; they have 
gained by this terrible sacrifice. 

I believe that to include within the fold of the 
R.LB.A. all architects of the United Kingdom would 
probably have a completely beneficial result. The 
R-J-R.A. itself would be the gainer by obtaining the 
intercut and opinions of those trained omside its regi¬ 
men, a body from which it now hears no expression of 
opinion. Those in this way joining tike R.LB.A will 
undoubtedly feel that they have become members of a 
body carrying the highest tradition of professional 
attainment, and therefore affording the best service to 
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the public ; and all but those whose Outlook h wholly 
selfish will endeavour to become, if they are not 
already, worthy of a strong, uni ted profession. 

We stem in danger of laying ourselves open so the 
charge that 

\\ t a re Tin; unit few : 

The rest may n|j hr damned. 

There's only room for me and you : 

\\ c cun’i hive liea v cn urammpl. 

Yours faithfully, 

A + J. Healey [Fj. 

To the Erfiffir, Journal R r L.R.A. h — 

-SiR t *ln view of the heart-burnings caused by some 
of the proposals now before us 1 beg to suggest the fol¬ 
lowing as a simpler solution nf the consolidation 
problem — 

The Society of Architects to unite its organisation 
with that of the R.LB.A. in Conduit Street. 

Student*, of the Society of Architects to Income 
Probati on er* R.]. B. A. 

Members and Fellows of the Society oj Architects 
to hold their present tides at their present subscrip¬ 
tions, blit to share R.LB.A,. privileges and premises, 
and no more of them to he elected. 

Unattached architects to be dealt within a Registra¬ 
tion Act: they would be entitled to call themselves 

architect, hut would tint have letters after their 
names unless they eared to income AJU.BJL by ex¬ 
amination or FALLS,A* by nomination (as thev can 
do at present). 

1 he institute to consist of two permanent classes 
< l j el low l-> 4 nd Aswdsites) .1 nd two cxpi ri n e classes 

(ALS.A* and LSe.R 1 B.A) 

Would it not be better to start with such e scheme m 
1 he above, instend nt sacrificing our present status on 
the off chance of inducing unattached architects (most 
of w hom are quite happy in their present state) to join 
and subscribe to (lie R.LB.A.Ymirs faithfully, 

IL L. Hovbyman lA.], 

j 75 Urn's* Strtn, Aberdeen. 

Tojhr Editor, Journal R.LB A.,— 1 3 jnuu > iv_ - 
I observe i 11 your issue of 14th irtsi. a criticism 
of my letter of 5th ult. by Mr. F. R. Hiarm. 

Several of Ins assumptions and con elusions arc 
erroneous, but 1 do nnt propose to traverse all the ground 
again, which should, in ibis. year nfgrate, be well known 
10 11s all. 

Mr. Hi urns is evidently opposed to control, by Act of 
rarUainent, of the education and certification of archi¬ 
tects, while I am in favour nf it, and I shall support all 
eodcavoum by the R.LB.A. to attain this cud, ami hope 
ihcrr efforts will he successful.—Yours faithfully, 

Robt, C. Wilson, Jim.'[j*L], 
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Ernest Newton, R.A., C.B.E. 

25 January 1932 

All who knew him will hear with the deepest 
regret of the death of Ernest Newton. He was at¬ 
tacked by influenza at the end of last week ■ pneu¬ 
monia supervened* and he died early tins morning. 
The severe operation that he underwent two years 
ago must have sapped his vitality, t went to see 
him in the nursing home at that time, and have 
never forgotten the courage and cheerful humour 
with which he faced it and his long and trouble¬ 
some convalescence. 

Newton was a man who endeared himstdi to all 
who knew him. Kindly, sympathetic, extremely 
intelligent, he concealed under a genial manner an 
emotional and very sensitive nature ; a man who 
had the rare faculty of listening to others and 
placing himself at their point of view. 1 made his 
acquaintance many years ago in the old days of the 
Art Workers* Guild, when Macartney and Gerald 
Horsley were the secretaries, when 1 myself was 
adopted into the family of Shaw's young men, when 
Crane and Sodding, Symonds and John Brett ruled 
in Barnard's !nn. We fought the good fight of Ar¬ 
chitecture a Profession 01 an Art * in the early nine¬ 
ties ; and when, ten years later, we returned to the 
fold of the Institute. Newton and I worked side by 
side in architectural education and other enter¬ 
prises, .is we Imped, in the interests oi architecture 
in what now seems long ago. In the anxious days of 
I he war Newton presided over The Institute with 
untiring devotion, and his work lor the Govern¬ 
ment under most dilfieult conditions is well known 
to all architects ; indeed, it probably overtaxed his 
strength* and may have contributed to his untimely 
death. At the Academy he was held in the highest 
regard By his colleagues, for his tact, his ready 
sympathy, and sound common sense; and the loss of 
this valued member will be severely felt by that body. 

As an architect his work is well known to all of its. 
His domestic architecture was of an excellent qua¬ 
lity, refined by the fastidious taste and critical sense 
which he possessed in a very high degree, admir¬ 
ably adapted to its purpose and characteristically 
English, Architecture is poorer by the death ot 
Ernest Newton. Futosihi immaturo^ suit uetrhis&itnQ 
erf plus By his friends he will always be held in 
affectionate remembrance as one who was " unto 
them that sought him sweet as summer/' 

Reg I NAU> BLOMFIFU). 


Presentation to Professor 
W. R. Lethaby 

There was a targe attendance, al the rooms of the 
Art Wo risers’ Guild on the afternoon of 18 January, 
of the friends and admirers of Professor Lethaby, who 
mt! together 10 celebrate his sixty-fifth birthday and to 
present him with m\ address, and Mrs. Lethaby with 3 
purtrsit of her husband by Profcssni \\ . Rouvnsiein* 
Lord Crawford presided* and among those present were 
the Dean of Westminster* Mr. Paul Waterhouse (I ro¬ 
dent R.l.B A.h Mr, Ernes: Newton, R.A.. Dr, J- W* 
Mac kail Mr.' Edward Warren, Professor Renssford 
Pile, Professor W. Kothens-tcin, Mr S_ C , Cockerell 
(Curator of the LlizwilUam Museum), Mr. Arthur 
Keen* Mr. F. E. ftumdge (Director of Central School 
of Arts and Crafts), Mr r Emery Walker, Mr. R. S. 
Weir* and Dr. Garnett. 

An address m Professor lethaby was read by Dr. 

MackaiL ^ follows : — 

TO WILLIAM RICHARD LETUABY. 

The names >L-eiuJ below .ire these of fnends whom you 
have made and kept durinE your Life. Anuwur u* are cm- 
league* and pupils to whom your work and your teach mu 
have been an inspiration which they take pride in acknow¬ 
ledging ; among uh too are thorw who, while riot them¬ 
selves executants or professed students of the applied 
:uc equally comes nisi; of iiitd equally grateful for the 
example you have of a. Life devoted to hl^h aim-^ or 
your sen ices as an interpreter of the past, and for what you 
have done 10 awaken the love of noble beauty and to make 
the arts of which you have been the follower and exponent 
a power and a joy in human life. M of tia alike desire 10 
express our appreciation of your work, our regatta lor your 
character, our obligation? to your writings and lecture*, 
and our gratitude for the sdeul which, by precept and 
example* you have constantly held up before us a* students, 
ns craftsmen, and as dtfacifir 

For nearly half □ centurj you have* iui ii scholar ani 
craftsman, a nd as a teacher and rounder of the mfettw- 
ar» ui archil ectore and its ancillary art of design, exercised 
a quickening influence over the theory .md practice ul 
those who, as comrades and pupils, have accompanied or 
followed you on the same path . C|ur debt to you demands 
the recognition which we arc desirous to giyc. art d which 
we trust that you will be gratified to receive. As a student 
you were already an accomphshed draughtsman, and gave 
the first proofs of that trust; of style and faculty 01 design 
for which a!) your work has been conspicuous. As a*su- 
turn to Norman Shaw you became attached to r 
school ; far Norman Shaw himself had succeeded Philip 
Webb and William Mortis in George Edmund Street & 
officer and your name, as well as your aims and ideals, thus 
became linked with theirs. With both Webb and Morns 
the closeness of your iwodadun and the intimacy of your 
friendship remai ned unb roken as long as they lived. As a 
ciuSTjjfiffr of FuUdings nnd of ihcir flcccisorlw, ifid os onv 
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who taught and practised the right application of material*, 
you carried on the movement which these ^rtut artists 
initiated, Bui your main sphere has been in the ilelda oi 
ituchifiji -Lfid resreiruh, of organising and interpreting, and 
o( the application of the art* to civic and Social improve' 
menr. In the eighteen years during which von were Pro- 
tessor of Dwifiii at the tiny*3 College nf Art, hundreds of 
students passed through your hands. Some of them have 
attained eminence ; all would acknowledge rheir debt to a 
teacher who combined enthusiasm with p-ood 5cnse k devn- 
tioEt to ideal-i with fine scholarship, and wide historical 
knowledge with high executive ability. As one of chc 
fotindcrs and directors of dsc Central School of Arts and 
Crafty, a* an original member and pa^t master of the Art 
\\ orkert 1 Guild, ns one of the croup who organised the 
exhibition* of the Arts and Crafts hxhibttioii .Society™, and 
in many other ways, you did valuable service both in 
trainsm; art workers and teachers, and in fostering a wider 
public appreciation of sound, sincere, and vital art. You 
arc knowTi find honoured j* an Interpreter of ancient 
Greece and of Byzantium, and, not Ee>*. an was fitJv 
recognised by your appointment as Surveyor of Wuita for 

Westminster ALEhcy in ioo6 h of that s^rejt medieval art 
which is one of the chief glories of our own country'. For 
to you art has aEways been n single continuous expression 
of the highest human thought : and yotir ertergiti have 
bL-en devoted, not only to preservation and appreciation of 
the work ot pa&t ages,, but to bringing art into living con- 
tact vith the life of the present day, 

1 o these words of grateful record we desire to add our 
best wishes for the years which may anil lie before you i 
and we ask you to accept our insurance that your influence 
tivea and that yuur work has not been in vain. 

In addition to the presentation of the address the 
organL^srig committee have arranged for the publica¬ 
tion of such of Frofessor Lethaby's writings as, owing 
to present cost T might not otherwise be permanesilly 
recorded. W e understand that the first book* entitled 
** Form in Civilisation/ 1 is to be published at once. 

In acknowledging the address Professor Lethabv 
said 

1 tnuxt apeak a word of the masters who have been 
prophf is to me. The fipst wm Ruskin, whom I quite earlv 
found for myself, full fifty years ago. The next was Norman 
Shaw, whosf office 1 entered at the age of iiventy-two. l ie 
WiiH not only highly gifted, but he was a delightful man. 
To work with him was ail pride and pleasure. Its the dozen 
years of such work and play ! never saw him irritated : he 
was amazingly generous and loved to praise us whenevet 
hi- could. litre, too, J found the proup of my ftrst London 
friends—Hfsrsley, Macartney, Newton, Pnor, FitzRoy, 
\\ ci r ^ Swajnsort and Barnsley. Barnsley had contact with 
bedding $ office h and thus 1 early met Enrear Gimscn, who 
lOTfiKlueed me to the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings through which [ was to meet mv other Two 
masters, .Morris and Webb. 

In a way. ( love most art, from Fgypiian to Japanese* 
Eilib fhrre arc 0 few ihing* Whifch suggest to me *ume more 
inward harmony and contentment than the rest. These 
include Phidian sculp lure, medieval building*, Turner 
pietu r«. and % I orris pa Hems. 11 may senn nbsu rd to men- 
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don mere chintzes and wallpapers with world masterpiece*, 
but tin- Morris design* to tny mind are not mere delight-.— 
they ate depth- * myself, I see that in n wty I was burn 
™ read Ruflkiii and look it Morris : I heard him gladly, 
1 -^(5. and often still p when some seemingly original gleam 
comes to me, rny second thought k : Why, [hqt is svhat 
.Morris must have seen or meant ! 

The happy chance of dose intimacy with Philip Webb., 
the architect* at last satisfied my mind about that mysterious 
tiling we call architecture. From him i learnt that what I 
W as going to mean by architecture was not men; form* and 
grandt-un& p but buildings hooesT and human, with heart* in 
them. 

Now I mtifit speak of a few' other of my earliest friends, 
t Es trn-.-.r ! think tir^E af Sidney Cockerel I, who had an 
umde place in the RuAkin-Munis circle ; then of Alfred 
PoW vl [ f Emc ry Walker and Thoma* Hooke. ISeres&id Pi tc 
1 met Lit a different angle in the FLA. school. Then came 
rhe days of the Arc Workers' Guild and the Arts Drift C ruffs 
StM-Luiy, which gave me many more dear friends: John 
beading, Tblst-> Ricardo, Christopher Whatl, Haywood 
Sumner, and Cobdcn Sanderson. I must erjse here with 
recalUng my very curlier friends - later the crowded day* 
.4 iht London County Council Central School and South 
Kensington opened out new orbits and new stun; in the 
ftmlament to light me cm my wav—officials, masters, h=u- 
dvnTM pm?! counting bveuroc vplued friends. Through vou 
i thank them all. 

1 mustiimt mention the little book which h io be pub- 
Iis.wd an a sort of uii j mortal of thisocco^icKi. 1 have had :he 
papers by me tor y ears, but without the help from wirhout 
\ see they would iMVtr have been published, Ar [he same 
tsme 11 as undersmtu] that you are in no way responsible for 
ftft> of the opinions cxprtsstd, which in many cam art 
narrowly personal and probably irritating. If I had fore- 
enn qEL I should have drawn out of this part of your suy- 
^es[tons or have substituted something morecolourtes*. \ 
see that they are a cmdf attempt to set down what I seem 
to have found oot nbuut life. The reauEr is something like 


1 1 ) Life is best thought of as Service ; 

U) ^■nicc h first of al! and of greatest necessity pro- 
d uet 1 ve work 

J> The best way lo think ot |*b 0 u r h n an. This was 
Ku^Kin 1. and Morrrs'e great invention. By welcoming it 
anti thinking ol n as an die slavery of labour may he 
turned into joy # 

‘ V IH l iesl ^ olll 5kt of as fine and niund ordstun- 
vfork bo undetefood h K the widest, bcst T and most neces¬ 
sary form of culture. 


(5) Culture should be 


» - r ^ thought of rtoi as book* and 

P L ' as, 1 R /V 1 Lil l r f rr?:j as u tempered human spirit, Axhep 
herd, xhip-skipper. or carpenter enjoys a different culture 
from that of the book-scholar, bui it is none the !™ True. 
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Obituary 

Mh. W. B, Weatholley JFJ. 

The death of William Jintnud Wtathrtlcy, F.RJ.B..-V* 
on 3 January, in hi* 71 si yu-jr* removes an architect not. 
prrhaps* very widely known to the gene nil public,, hut who* 
during a lone working life* carried oui ,1 very tcmsiderablc 
amount of work „ always nm in Dined at a high level of ex- 
cclh' nee and marked with a very definite touch of the artist. 

Kb works were principally carried out for private clients, 
but among others may he mentioned the rebuilding of 
11 cut: he It’s Hotel in Piccadilly; new premise in Maddox 
Sired (ttid a house at Willy, Hunt* for Edward Arnold 
The publisher; addition* and alrenit juris to Carbi^dale 
k .i-itlc h N,R„ fur the Du chess of Sutherland ; various works 
for Sir Alexander Macdonald of the NEcs; additions so 
houses at Windsor for Mr. Arthur Levetott-Gower ; and 
extensive additions to The Yorkshire Society's School in 
Westminster Bridge Road, He Teas also responsible for 
important church restoration work at Boston, Lilies k 
Leake, Umndes-bunon, Btanlbnl-011-Soa.r^ etc., and 
new churches at Oxford and Norbury. 

He jLo had the responsible task of preparing all the 
working drawing for she kireat Roman Catholic church 
which Mr. CL G. ikon, June*, designed for I he hi tv Duke 
of Norfolk at Norwich^ 

An introduction to Count Lfentinck in ifiSo vnis the be- 
eirniing of n -hu ccess hi 1 p ractice in H o 1 \ .1 rid, a h e re. am ongst 
other worfea^ he carried out extensive alterations and addi- 
dons for Count Bentmek. Mr. WcathcHey. in conjunction 
with William Brindley, published (t887) the wtH-known 
book on An dent Sepulchral Monuments. 

Mr, W, T, Gldrifve [F.l. 

The death has occurred in Edinburgh of Mr. William 
Thomas Old neve, w ho from 1904 to 1914 w*» ll M s 
pri iicipal arch ucci in Scotland. M r. Oldri eve s- temi was 
specially noteworthy for his interest in hkto rival buildingiS 
many of which he overhauled anti restored. In Edinburgh 
Castle he discovered andent subterranean building of 
great interest, Stirling Castle also was restored under his 
direction, and he carried out excavations 10 expose the 
foundations of Holy rood Abbey* besides taking measures 

for the preservation of the ruins, I Ic was a member of the 

Royal Commission on the Ancient Monuments of Scotland. 

James Henry La Trope [FJ. 

Mr, LaTrobe was brim at Bristol in iSfia, and educated 
m Kfflnigifdd.in the Black Forest, He commenced practice 
i\$ an architect in tfti&f, acting u& joint architect with -Mr. 
T H. Weston P who became partner in 1^5. Mr- La Trobe 
carried nut numerous business, itiitimtmnab =uid domestic 
buildings in Bristol and the neighbourhoodp iricludin^ the 
Bristol School of Indus trial Art, B™d Weir; Wesley tin 
chapels si Easton (near Weymouth). Lynton* 5*ti>ke-under- 
Hatn, Knowlc, and Korlield ; the Tufflcy hqumg acheme* 
Gloucester; Messrs. Purser's premises, 35 t* 4 l 
Street; jmd oilier buildings * 

Ttxewlcq’( Arthur FioydL Atmd&tt (elected 1911), 


Competitions 

Auckland and Nmw Zealand War Memorial 
Competition. 

Tlic following cablegram has been received hy the 
Secretary 1 of the R IDA. from the Mayor of Auckland : 

JJ Auckland Com petition. Read following with 
answers questions due London end month. Question 
asked discloses hall required Foreign Zoology omitted 
from conditions. Tliis liall one hundred and thirty 
feet by sixty feet tube placed .in schedule answers to 
questions question seven in first floor accommodation. 
Place isiniihirlv ventral ball and vestibule. Advise 
Society Architects and architectural press. Promoters 
much regret error.—G l’NSON Mayor," 

Seakord Lay-out Competition and Whittlesey Wap 
Memorial Competition. 

The Council have ordered the following Resolution 
to be published in the Journal of the Royal Institute : 

" Members and Licentiates of ilie Royal Institute of 
British Architects must trot take part in the above 
competitions because the conditions arc not in accord¬ 
ance with the published Regulations of the Royal 
Institute for Architectural Competitions/" 

Trujillo Statue of " Lcmhit." Peru. 

The conditions of the above competition Arc not in 
accordance with the International Regulations, and arc 
l*ciiig considered by the Competitions Committee. 

JS X£Ut>TiAT|DN, 

The Cum pet it in ns Committee are in negotiation with 
the promoters of the Kirkwall War Memorial. 

Competitions Open. 

AueklaM War Memorial, 

Kirkcaldy War Memorial* 

Dundee War Memorial. 

The conditions and other documents relating 10 the 
above competitions may be consulted in the Library + 

WEDDING GIFT TO ILR.li. TILE PRINCESS 
MARY. 

Bir John ftaddeky, the Lord Mayor of the City of 
London, writes to say that he is raising a fund for pre¬ 
senting a wedding gift to Princess Mary from the 
citizens of tendon, and requests that intimation be 
given 10 members of the Institute who are connected 
with the City. The donations are not to exceed £ 1 , The 
fund will remain open for three or four weeks* The 
intension is to make the gift ll personal and nut a formal 
offering m the Princess from each donor* as a mark of 
the affection in which she is held. 
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R.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentships, 1922 : 

Deed of Award. 


The designs ant! drawings submitted for ihc prkes 
-sud Studentships in the tra ft of the Royal Institute j re 
now I? n exhibition in ihc K.LE.A. G11 lieries , m Conduit 
Street, snkl will remain open 10 members and the public 
until 6 February (10 a.iru till S p.m, 1 Saturdays, 
5 p.imy The Connell's Deed of Award, read at the 
General Meeting of 23 January, gives ihe results J3 
follows ;■— 

THE ROYAL INSTITUTE SILVER MEDAL. 
The Essti" Medal and TwentyGuutrai* 

Six essays were received for the Silver Medal under 
the following mottoes 

1, “ -Vnd rocJe* M : Architfr tUn:, the Man m tiur Srrcci, And 

Architects, 

2 . Black Cut ” ■ Thi- VnuSr, 

}. " (Jancrrte " The I&Sucfijif Materials -md Formj .-f 
CoTiMTuetnirn upon Arebi [return! Design, with particular 
rtffefi-fiee to Reinforced Concrete. 

4- Ua Lai " t I.Hiffic in Architecture. 

?. r l^tnic Fnir M : The Imaginary Architecture i?f LicrmiUre. 
6. ' Sirri-is mv Seraibo Te " : The Spirit of the Rrnai^ance ;i> 
^fehhccrurc and its Bearing or. Modem Design* 

The Council regret that they ure unable 10 award 
the Silver Medal, and have awarded a Certificate rtf 
Hon, Mention n> the author of the essay on 11 The 
Imaginary Architecture of Literature/' submitted 
under the motto “ Panic Fear/'* 


THE TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIPS. 

(ij Thr Soane Medallion ami One Hundred and Fifty 

Three designs fur a Central Group of Buildings for 
a modern non "residential University were submitted 
under the following mottoes 


L" B Minor 3 sfraine«. 
a- “ Per Amnuta M : H strsmeo. 

3- M Cis? 3 d Diamond ” (drvi«) : 7 strainers 

The Council have awarded the Medallion ami, sub¬ 
ject to the sped bed conditio ns, the sum of one hundred 
and fifty pounds to the author of the design submitted 
under the motto M Per Augusta/*f and a Certificate of 
Hon. Mention to tfse author of the design submitted 
under the motto * 4 B Minor/'J 


* “Panic Fc4r/“ Herbert J, Iturditt^ A.R.C A. H 5 XrW Square 
Umlri’l bill* W.C, * 


* 11 iv* Amcn-i-V 1 Aliml Jolm Upvu-fi, 3% Haiii] < 1 ifr .Lutr, UrS 
Wyn liirdtn City, ilerti. 

J/ 1 B Minor/ Thmius £. &rc|i p A ft.t.U.A.„ Xfiril^m Be.ii- 
tauiwic Irwtituh'. N, 


(i j - j The Owen Jones Studentship and Qm Hundred 
Founder 

Two applrcjsions were received from the following 
gentlemen :— 

l- \V- J. Kiiiyhl f.-JJ : t airliner* and t fumrd duawiiw^. 

t. ll_ \V_ Ri.lJ^v Jjj.] : 4 atnjnfm. 

The Council have awarded (he Certificate and, sub¬ 
ject iu the specified condition** the *11 m uf one hundred 
pounds in Mr. W* J. Knight, of the Royal College uf 
An* South Kensington* SAV. 

(in*} Tile Henry Saxon Snell Ptiz? of Fifty Pounds, 

Two designs for an Asylum for 230 Aged and Infirm 
Poor were submitted under the following mottoes 

i. li Grew dr " (dericej ; b strain^, 

a. " Stati cs b^rdi. 

The found I regret that they are unable to award the 
Rrirc. and have awarded a Certificate of Hon Mcminn 
and £3 to the author of the design submitted under the 
device of a Grenade.§ 

(iv-) Tlu Pu$h f Travelling Studentship and Seventy- 
Jit't Pounds. 

Sn drawings were submitted in competition for the 
Pugin Studentship. 

The Crisscil Gold Medal and Fif ty Pounds. 

Four design* For a Mooring Mils! for tut Airship in 
connection with an hotel accommodating 50 passengers 
were submitted under the following mottoes : 

S. ,h Cavan r+ s $ *hem. 

zP r jn>b 11 s j 4tcc<v 

3 ■ " Nike Aptenu M t j if ruined 

4 *' Spcro " : * ahPErti, 

The Council regret that they are unable in award the 
Prize. 

Titt Arthur Cates Prize <>[ Thirty Pcuitih, 

Nu drawings were submitted in competition for rile 
Arthur Cates Prize, 


The Ashpitt! Pri-zt, 1921. 

The Council have, nn the recommendation, ->f the 
Hoard of Architectural Education, awarded the Ash^ 
pitcl Prize (which is a Prize of Hooka, value /iq, 
awarded w the candidate who has most highly dis- 
tingui#1ied himself among the candidates in the Final 
Examinations of the year) to Mr. Lawrence William 
Ingham [ -f,], of j .Sirathmore. Sutton. Co, Dublin : 
Pm hat inner .1)05, Student 15S7, and who passe,! the 
F ina| Examination July igai. 

» J-iniLft. M, Ucatf A.R,l,Qj\., d.c. Seh«« (rf Buttitinij EJu^ 

uon Training IfUlrc, Ttinm.Ml], * 


Itj 4 
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The Examinations 

Tire Final ; Al.TEJtH.vr l ve Problems IN DfAH.v 
(mituftinm to Caftdidattu Subject L\U, 


l L The dnwfnata which should preferably he on uniform 
% heet? uf paper of not St** than Imperial size, must be ^nE to 
iht Sm-uUry of the Eiwtd of Architrcuipt Education, Royal 
IxiiTa e Lite ofRltlfch Architects, 9 Conduit Street, W, ( 00 («f 
before the dale* specified below, 

2. Eacb ^*1 of drawings muit he signed hy the author, ANp 
|[|n IT'LL NAAII AND L>:iHL>, iin:E Tin' name or I'hc,' >L'ho A, if . 

m which the drawing* have been prepared muM Ik attached 
ihepelo. 

3 , All design^ whether done in school or n-H, must be ac¬ 
companied by □ declaration from ihv Student ihul the design 1* 
hrtfiim uurk, and ihill t be drawings- luU been wholly executed 
bv him, In the prepanuioii of tJie di-sign the Student may profit 
by advice. 

4 Drawings for subject! in) are to have the shadows pro- 
jected at an angle of 45 in line, mmm-cbrnmr. »r colour. Draw¬ 
ing in subjects (i) arti to be lim-ihed ai working drawi mes 
Uuenn^ <m all Jnvin^ muss, be os avW P ^hoEarly. and un- 
nriccted chirmtrt 

Subject LX/. 

iuj A Momn Ga&acp.. The buildim; 1- to be erected on a 
level corner dte m a Utae town. Dmicmiont of site : twt 

by too SetTr The GjUritge to be an three tkmfs— n-Ls-e ment, 
ground, iijuj til-■■ t. The main MCCC^n from the Street for the 
automobile* to the basement and brat tLmp be by mean* ft 
sloping ways, of a maximum incJiivs f d t in re. 

J Hie ground flour to be level with the street* llie object of 
this programme is lo provide 0 maximum ilwr vm with a* few 
cpuBtructioirtiil «ippcm us possible. 

In addition to the nclual *p;ine required for the storing of 
moto r cars, a covered space oh the ground (lour to be provided 
far cleaning 4 large ear* simultaneously! 

A repair shop fo r 4 ar-i- 
A lift fur damaged! can. 

Twp officer with kviioriefl, etc. 

A ^bow room for «ccraiGfto H 
Drmtjap.—plan* of - doors : at l-inch *vwk. 

Klev4iKtn and icchon showing oonitrurttnn ill I -inch ncale. 
Detail with section through one of the outride Walls showing 
construction at Much acate. 

ffr> A Bumbn’o. for ax AmTiiTiim tlm. SoerrrfWfll he 
riluatod in 41 main street, and have a frontage of So feet. Ac- 
fommoduEion required :— 

Ground Jffmr ; Entrance hall H wCnfUtrj and aimtmstiitiit 

ofticea, council room, committee room. 

Fin f ffu.tr 2 \Tec tin g room f h 1 r lect uror and exb ibi linns), wish 
anteroom. Prw*dcjll T S room, and Writing rooin- 

Sicond flW : Small reference library* with store-room, 
IJWanin'* rnnm fc committee room. 

l^ramry and donkrooifi (K-commodatioH to lie provided in 
ba*efnefit and an Second floor. 

Kitchen, etc., and Os re laker 1 a quarters^ with sep^raie Stainf 
—lo W prOVfdctl either in boiemenc or attic, Ihotmi ap¬ 
paratus la be in burnnnent. 

I toil ■%> ojgj. — ^ -inch scale plum, sgcEiorl*. and cEcvatton. 
i^inch detail of entrance, showing interior and cxlrrior iJttuls, 


(irj A new Opening in a dorr park -.mil (stone S feet high* i* 
to he made lor Carriage Gates- provide Lodges for the 
r.usgvf of the park, and for the 1n.1rri.ed gatekeeper. 

Brtnzirmt — f-inch - cnJe plans t elevation, and icoiion, and 
4 -inch scale detail 0 i gate aild pir_T-. jjlJ one Fudge. 

\b) A edand in i count ty iown # on which i'- to be 

buih A ROW or -Small Um *\±z for gentiepeoplc of &Jtu!:S nse;in-. 
r ] "R ej block Eo i<]nstiil-l of 0 or 7 houses, Kiuh JiUu'.e having an 
average franMge o f 24 feet . ITw aocornmudaiEo n of the 
tun y vary from 2 , to 3 sitting roonlt, from 4 to h beitrootfts, Rnd 
l or 2 biibrooms- The kitchen office* may fw»t Us placed in a 
biiSetTtcnt. 

DmLTH*T — Complete ground plan’ bedroom f|n>or pinna 
(these ne*’ii not be duplicated) 1 j; ekvntioni. c section, all to 
i .Inch Hcale ; block plan showing lay-out of u-rifdur:- - th-j front 
njiidt-n i.. to be common to all the hoUrt^ without any fencing 
or p-Ate*, to Jt - inch idle - j;-mch «caJc section and part mE an 
eJ e v j tion. 

Suhk't I XHL 

i„j A Crickrx Pavilion tot u county ground, «ith accom- 
moduiion tiir 4 tay, 300 spectatnm, tamtams, ere. : livaior? 
and changing room fnr amateurs ursd profestionab s scoring box, 
luncheon room, small kitchen and stall" roum K comiruuae foent. 
etc. 

frrJTO/pwr.—1-tnch soib plant, a etevabocvT and sections, 
l-ioch details. 

(h) A Sports Cu b —l'hki club, which would be *ituaied in 
u Large garden. Would bf designed to RQCUmmodltK wealthy 
members interested in apon. 

It would be siturtted on two lloors, nnd the acconimodation 
required would be a* fol|nw.-s {— 

Cfistmrf fl™r and ifTfri-hxitementr — Ehrnince hall, porter's 
Lodge, vcsbbulc, mTsireascs, doaktonm* and tuvaiorics, awim- 
piling bath for display* and conipedliona, with dressing rooms. 
Linen room H and attefrdant# + roum fthe swimmmg bath to be 
100 fret by 35 feet and b fed 0 friches in the deep end), a lllfgc 
gymnaKium" 3 squash racquet OO lifts, 6 small private dreeing 
roams (each eontaminy b*ih and wash Iwutll), sniff and goods 
enirnnees, service staircase#, eic. 

Finr 1 ttitr f f + —Lariee hall (for boxing displays and thtaCncfll 
perform imCH), Rretn room and dressing room, wnftJl restaurant 
wuh kitchen and Hen-kft, separate cloakroom^ and lavatories 
for Indies and gcmlfniesr. billiard mom ; caretaker and attend, 
ants to lie lodged in an attic storey. 

I'he ate.i m the park ifj.cn'ed for ltd# building not to exceed 
200 feet by 11c feci, 

Dramngir—Ban of ground Boor, plan of hrst floor, principal 
elevation, section— ft -inch per foot. 

Unfit far nibmktuw of Dftigw w iya 2 . 



Subj, 

Subj. LX] ]. 

Subj. LXIli 

United Kingdom 

jb Feb. 

it) April 

30 June 

jithanrittlwaTg 

39 April 

jo Jumo 

31 Aur. 

Md Inhume 

31 May 

31 July 

30 Sept . 

Sydney 

31 May 

JT July 

30 Sept. 

Toronto 

31 Mar* 

Jt M*y 

31 July 
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Special General Meeting 

UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION 

The Council have received n written rcquifitiafij signed 
by the required number of members, asking that a Special 
General Meeting be called. under By-Law $ j. to dbcusa 
the ftilEutvin^ motion : 

N That this meeting hwf opinion thal the Cambrians 
for the Unificmrion of ihc profession should form part 
nf a Refhitmrion Bill, and that the present system of 
admittance tp the Institute, inducting compulsory ck- 
anunminri.shouSiicQnt inuie in force u ntil a Registration 
Bill be passed,’* 

Xmice is accordingly given That a Special General Meet¬ 
ing wiII lie held at g Conduit Street„ W_i. on Tuesday. 
7® February, at 5.30 pjm „ when the above-mentioned 
motion will bp submitted, 

I as MacAu stt_r, 

Srrrentry RJ.B.A . 


Members’ Column 

Afrirtfctl, UtmtiaU 1* nrrd Students irtfly insert artottiunCemenli 
*xd mak* hmmt their rtgufrttmMi irt this columnmthoirt cAsrff f. 
Cornitwmcfltfom mutt ht &Mres&d so ih and ie 

fMflrnf % tic full ftum? tuid tirfdien , H 'for* anonymityhdttfrvdf 
box numbers wilt be ffimn and a/mtrt ftmuarded. 

OFT KE TO LET. 

To L*t h acepiiMuay Ijfthu large room, about x| ft, bv :u fi,_ 
at 1 ^ r I'.tiii blf.irL, S. VV.i. Filtfeit with linoleum, gas art?*, llli.L 
cli’.-tfli.- (I^tu ftuirttf-. Top lijftil Smiahle- foe itutb-j ar 
Ot'l'j {>■. fern jfyifi — \pply Hoiliekecper, 

£ 3 h A RT_VE RSEII I * w£ N' ttiU 

Fx-EsftiTBjF.n OrT'ieEfc, Civil Kiufuurr arid ArJltteel, is 

ijI mto pjrinrVilujp With archi(«r( m poo 1 ni- jaJ 

1 7 *3* t/o Secretary RJ.fi A.* $ C^dni 

l/jndulj. W,l. 

OjAXGE OF ADDRESS. 

Mfssi';. FtTHfEaatositALSm ano Vcnuer-AU havi} cImu^iI their 
addnisi fhjni *ri Sc OnhcrtEi ? Stiect. West, to 8c 0*1-urn* sir-j.- 

Af-L-itt jt-j E 

ARLKJlST.MEXr* WANTED. 

Sssiok Asbistajo. &i pn!i«ii (Useofairne , tied re* posi. tkjqnlaR- 
fQuml ipi br-«-i jjcvmJtai cEffiiv* — &u ri j . c n Secretary 

K |.JVA , -j CmVltuh StlTTr-q w E 

Ex-C aptain, A.RJ.il A , mimed ,iad liv-, ? child rm, with 
u yeat*’ Uiidbfi etwTJciyM, Tnr End four own prafiicr, now^mtded 
F-*pe(t fl-J^ii. r 4ft(l (Inu^htinutL. foablk fr-hod and, A.A. lu.m - 
lir i 11 in. ftm ein-i ihJ:. ■• • -nifo— [j!*( Lwu John aj ,unl _■ v-- ir-,^ . ■ 

lively, TpiVpM ntaflv all ovrr ^umpe mid A^i-i and 

Africa WiMlnjf io la^kli: anv i<«1 1 . arrhilerEELrd op oEEwrwijtp. f^ ? i 
C^n l 1 -a . I"i1 VvLSI i.iht’ \k** if ncrtnaheol.—Apply ■■;< t if 3 , 

r;b SeertMjry R I. M..A ^ OjoduJt SittrL W.t. 

MV J v-rr.u ^t.Wirv. AR.I.D.A, .mtW^I Tkt Art ?f Brju in.: in 
Li i,l Petted I? |-r- i■ . 1 : 1 ij to |iiit hk vaH^l Kihn-. Icd^-r .ls^J 

VPidt- cxpH/riciii’c j-i .l (IriUjji'tsriiin jt (hr m' nnhkt^ K an ->r 

J iflnr I.T-rufUEt in trEiim f'T rr-jiKmalhlc rern^iiern:-.a.- -All >:chuiiiu- 
nkaumij, r/o Sccjrtary K-l-H-A-p Onmtirl W i 


A.RJ.B.A. iWlfrt app-i : n ^c^panrd [rr acquire & 3 q iftjr- 

irst in (^lablished fiftu aF(c-rjiA?h.Uj? Jiary period F^bt™ ™i? F 
VAriol cxprrknce. El- R A >JuuM St udenj. Would ^1 n aitfi Ltec t 
in Mpctititm or speculative wk on oiulual (tnits, —Addrtr* 
Box i^jt. e/0 SccttM ary Kd.lfA . rj CkunlEUB Streel, Lonui.iin + W.t 

A.R.I. H,A. (ish cx-ufiter, dben^ml owin^ to redarthm q| 
tias scceMS y h^Lt n appniutinctil Onilcr a Cuuji tv Couw j\. 

A^-immd rawrieniK. Hlcbst cr«kntiid*.—Addf«s box cAj 
Secretary- tU,BA., q Cktnduii Street, W.j. 

AJ lB A., affi-.l »T r ex ^itfiorr, dc^ret appi^inUrnmt, Trumvd in 

■ 1 C-tu^fjw ncluiectS office f^rAve > ! eaj-s h md n Ula.-^owSehqol cd 
Arc hi E I--t urc. Gc* *1.: it pertaftffi in all eU?^ ■• <i work, irur] iuIli^ tottTL 
lila.imJjMT, civic ildlI Untbcapo. dfriicn, —Apply IIuje ill;, r» 
Sri'r^Uzy R.IJf.A.. q (-"*rSctlLLEl SlfWt. U'.i. 

Stum >’t R.I.B.A. 10IJ ; it years' actual expcrlrqitL' 4*. ^LHtanlp 
City hi« 4 ti±-w ptrnii^- T town j]i4 cottittiy hinii^- r (ariory balMUls^. 
■Hid ha-s an I’vdftuastiral Wnrk. Cornl desurFi, wvorScirut 

drawing. 5cr.. 5 yr^tv flbW ftMhtdht, hfrwl IO EakiiiK vltaj^e duting 
alNriLCc t>f principal. M«m!brr R A. AtrFirry ;|j. c o 

S*« e- 1 iuy R.IJS A. 

B PKOIsA-rtONaK, R.L.R.A., 4 ye.uV war smic^, a V<an Lxntthm 
tlnSi rtjEiiy SdtOol l?| An~htrer iure. I yfir'i Mptfb-atcr, ii-Min, 

pwt in an ; requires advice for tesliraoni£B oi *Mi4y l^ipceEuI 
UarButniMtiiHf. July i^j. NotttindJ-fcaUrv. London preirir^l, 
—Adrtn^s Box 14*. * bScJ Ktary RJ.B.A.* 9 Cotiduil SUrcE, Wa, 


Minutes VIII 

At [he Sixth General MMung{OrdiiTanjof TheSessinE!i 19^1- 
iq;a r held on Monday, 3J j miliary igaa, su isp.m.—Mr, Paul 
Waterhouse, PreiCdctl^ ill Ehc chair. The attendance Iwk 
was rignetl by ^S.KeEloWb{including idmenibeftaf cheCouncil)* 
60 AtKiciitcs fimrludiiirt 3 nwroberp of ihc Council)* y Licen- 
Eim«. and numerous visitors. The Minufer of the meeting he] J 
on g January 1912| having been [liken ai read, Were agreed as 
correct. 

‘ E ‘lie l frj n. Sec re 1 ^ r v .inno u n ced 1 h c dev ea.-,f of ; < dt J rf e '■ e . 
Wit! lam Thuman. 11. R. S .A., F .S . A. (StfH.) * elected Fell -■:. 1 0Of>, 
Pfcddcnr of the EdinburgFi Architeciural AsstKiarion, :eiuJ a 
membot *>f the C/iundt ol (he Royal Institute , AVeathciioy t 
^ViiJeui'o Samuel* eivcEcd Associate Ffilow i^So jTrthtlWi 

Ailhur Floyd, elected Audi inft jgi j. And w ja Resotinsd' tliac 
lire refrretK nt' the Royal IiMUUic fur their 3 ^s V^i entered nn the 
Minulex, mid ii\itj i\. mex^age of sympathy and condolence In 1 
conveyed to tht rdativr-. nf Ehe.^c three ,-.. rd member ■ 

Mefsrs. C. \ Dauhfv, Mpk and It A UirtF^ey, (I T 
Harman, N. D. Quick r J. R. SymOEUl^und F. Woodn* .-Irmf/un'i . 
attendiuy tcir th^ fimS Uteic cilice their election, vs ere formally 
qdnuRed by ihe I Resident, 

V'. < 1 fv>.. r Wl LI i HsX ^ Roll it nnl ein, M.A, F rindp^l of (hr ib .hi 
College of Arr, having delivered an address uitiild ai Arthi- 
tvtUiral DEaLiiihiftmiLiinhjp.'' 1 di^usskm ensued, and nn the 
mnikEm nf Spr RrioEiald Blomfield [F‘.J + R.A-, « bn^e P^wech. m 
his unatiKiduble aljscnce H wi> rv-id hj rbi! Mon. Secretary, 
seconded by Mr. H, Chaittm Bradshaw a v&rc of ihankv 
v, u - passed to PfflfKH*r RoEhen-itcEii by acclcnuiiign, end was 
briefly 1 in-.ponded To. 

’Hie Secretary hiving read thy Deed of Award of Pri^i^ and 
Siadefttihips made by ihc Council under the Common Seal* 
the -ciiled rnvdflpci hearing die motto-? * of the ^utTcessful 
cornpeEitor 1 : were opened unit the pome* dhdo^td* Tht pn>- 
ccedi Vt ^ doH'd si 0.45 pm* 


RJ .BA. JOURNAL^ 

i 0/ foj Vicrtlfon . — c qa I : t; l h. Irh N 0vcmhe r ; l at h. 
24th December, igza : heFi, ^Sth Janonry t nth* z^th 1 'eb- 
rijury * nth, z$%U Mureh ; StK p e^rui April ■ toiK ecth May : 
3td. L?lh Juny ; IJlh July ; i^ih August ; ajrd ScpEcmli^r ; 
Zl*\ October. 
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Address to Students 

By THE PRESIDENT, Mr. PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A. 


Delivered at the General Mating of the Royal Institute of British /irchiteets, Monday, 6 February 1922 


T HERE are three unfailing ingredients in an 
address to students : a congratulation to the 
students on living in their present generation 
and under their present advantages, an assurance 
that it is as satisfactory to lose a prize as to win one. 
and finally a desperate assertion on the part of the 
speaker that he, like Ms hearexsjs a student. If 1 
keep alive these three traditional essentials to-night 
ii b not because I am quite sure that I believe in 
any of them, but because l should like to study 
them in something more than the conventional 
aspect. To begin with the la?t first, if I am a stu¬ 
dent it is dear that I ant not one in the sense in 
which you are. There is a pleasure in acquiring 
knowledge, and,being fond of pleasure, I sometimes 
still acquire it ' also there is a shame in being igno¬ 
rant of certain things, and from time to time I, like 
other seniors, try to fill up some of the worst 
chasms of ignorance. In these senses a man of my 
age may be said to he a student. But the attitude of 
mind in my contemporaries and myself b entirely 
different from yours. Up to the age of 25, or per¬ 
haps 30, a man b engaged in a desperate struggle to 
quarry for himself a certain bulk of knowledge— if 
he falls below that bulk at the given age he goes into 
life short of something that he can rarely make up i n 
after life. Lie is therefore in those days of his youth 
under a strain of acquisition to which his elders are 
not subjected, And if Jus pleasure in the learning 
habit continues in after life* it is probable, not that 


he was behindhand when the hour of his supposed 
full equipment struck, but that he bad by that time 
learnt enough to know how little he had already 
dug from the vast rock of available knowledge. 

Again, owing to the limits of human vision t the 
young man's outlook on the world of capturable 
knowledge b entirely different from that of the 
older man, Tow are reasonably certain that with 
reasonable application you can in the allotted time 
be master of the allotted facts— and for all you know 
the allotted facts are enough to make you the per¬ 
fect man - or better still, the perfect architect For 
us (the men of my age) the view is different* The 
horizon of unacquired knowledge is further off, the 
unworked quarry b deeper, and the task of gaining 
any completeness of knowledge b more obviously 
hopeless. Does that sadden us ? Farfruinit. I think 
our ease is the happier of the two. In the first place 
it is acknowledged that there b nu obligation upon 
any man over forty ever to learn anything, and many 
of us enjoy this liberty to the full. Secondly „ to those 
of us who do care to go on with the learning process. 
Che boundlessness of unattained knowledge is not a 
trouble, hut a pleasure. For what does it mean ? It 
means this, surely, that the hilltop being unreach¬ 
able wf: don"t try to reach it ; we are free to pick 
and choose among the thousand paths that encircle 
the mountain, or, more happily, to plunge into some 
of those thick coverts where as yet but few have 
trodden. 
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To put it plainly, what is a business to you is a 
sport to us. After all, the happiest people are those 
who make a sport of their business, and a business 
of their sport ; so it is difficult to say whether you 
or we arc the happier. But you can take it from me 
that if a man's life is devoted to architecture, and if 
he is able to discover in it both his life’s work and 
some of his life’s sport, he will not find his lile’s 
troubles in his architecture. Do I mean that an 
architect’s sport should be in architecture to the 
exclusion of physical snort 5 Not 11 

People do not always realise the necessity tor 
mtnd sport. The intellectual classes —I mean the 
people who earn their bread mainly by the sweat 
of the krma— have a way of thinking that mental 
exercise is Work and bodily exercise play. I don’t 
wish to linger over this disastrous error lunger than 
to explain that there is such a thing as brain sport 
arid that it can be had in a great many other forms 
than novel reading, the drama and cards—all of 
which are most excellent. 

So far have l been ted’—perhaps led astray- by 
discussing the theory that both you and l are 
students. What of the suggestion that you are to 
be congratulated on the postponement of vour 
birth till the present generation of knowledge r 
Thu is an interesting problem and a pretty difficult 
one. We know that the world of to-day knows a great 
deal more than the world of thirty years ago. We 
also know that the tests of knowledge applied to 
young men now, in the way of examinations and 
competitions, are suffer than the tests applied to 
vour fathers. What can we deduct from this ? The! 
obvious and most simple deduction is that the edu¬ 
cational burden on your generation is much heavier 
that! that laid on mine. If we leave it at that 1 can 
hanllv offer you my congratulations with anything 
like sincerity. But is the deduction a f ur one - i 
don't suppose it is. Some will say that every gen¬ 
eration is more capable of acquiring know ledge 
than the previous one, and that this is a symptom of 
the general march uf civilisation from the savage to 
the man of supreme wisdom, t do not think this 
is historically true. Far be it from me to suggest that 
your generation is not ait abler one than mine. I 
expect it ia, But there Were men in the thirteenth 
centun, the first century \.n. and the fourth and 
fifth B.c. with whom we dare not for a moment 
compare ourselves. The fact is, l expect that the 
ever-increasing burden of the bulk of available 
knowledge is countei balanced by three things. One 
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is that as knowledge grows the means of acquiring it 
quickly a Iso grow; another that a tendency tu greater 
specialisation lessens the individual toad of the 
learner; and the last is this: that, alter all, the race 
a young man runs is not a race against the general 
progress of universal knowledge but a race against 
Ids contemporaries, who, being like himself re¬ 
ceptacles of limited capacity, cannot any of them 
contain the uncontailiable. 

So it stands thus, 1 think—a man’s chances of suc¬ 
cess bv supremacy arc equal In all ages ; but inas¬ 
much as it is well to have all the knowledge possible 
and especially so in our own most delightful craft, 
i fall in with my predecessors and say, Happy are 
vou in that you were born on a higher contour line 
than us, and happy are we who arc still in sight uf 
vour hcgpnntngsof achievement on the higher si ripes. 

Just a word about the subject touched above ; 
the casing uf the individual burden by specialisa¬ 
tion, An architect must at least in bis training be 
an all round man. There is a real danger lest the 
magnitude of his task be relieved either by neglect¬ 
ing otic side of architecture for another or by 
neglecting general education. Without general 
education an architect can neither face the problems 
of his craft nor the personalities of his clients or of 
hi* contractors. Gloomy as is the spectacle of art 
architect who neglects construction feu pictorial 
effect, t»r who starves his art because he develops his 
knowledge of material, there ia a more woeful sight 
still that architect who in everything but design 
is a man of general ignorance. 

And so I come to the last point — the consolation 
which the reader of an address to students offers to 
the unsuccessful, it cannot honestly he said even 
by the elder who must ennsciehriuuialy forgets his 
nwn youth* I hat failure to win is anythin# but 
bitter* Gentlemen, to you who have toiled hard 
and been beaten , I offer nut rhe mockery uf the mg- 
that honest defeat is a pleasure in itadf T but 
downright common sympathy. 1 have been in 
vour plight many a time and 1 know that it hurts. 
The best consolation is that which Comes easily tu 
every Briton because we arc a race uf sportsmen. 

It is a comfort tu us to know shat we beat the 
world for contentment in defeat and that without 
defeat there would be no victories* 

The use of the word student in our country is an 
interesting one. Gentlemen of the Press often mis¬ 
use the word and apply it to schoolboys and college 
men of all kinds. They are quite correct from the 
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mere .licttofuuy point of view, but they defy the 
common usage. 

It happens that In practice we almost entirely 
confine the word to men wha after general schooling 
have set themselves to the acquisition. of 
pursuit of their own choice. In other words, the 


student is □ volunteer, not like the schoolboy, □ 
conscript in the army of learning* 

r l hat is rather a happy thought, I think, and it 
leads me to point out. in conclusion, thut no one 
should ever be an architect except of his own free 
wilL Fortunately, very Few are. 


Votes of Thanks to the President 


Rev, E + C. P m%m l> u, (Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge): Mr, President, 1 rise to 
attempt, however inadequately, in repay 10 you, Sir, the 
deEn of gratitude which we all fed for the wise* eloquent 
and witty address which yr>u have just given to its, 1, 
personally, sympathise very much with you, Sir, be¬ 
cause one of the frequent tasks which is bid upon a 
Viee-OunecHor h gi vin g away p ri / es t 

I come, at the invitation of the Institute, with the 
greatest possible gladness ; 1 come to pay a debt not 
only to your President for hb most interesting address, 
but ills** to this Institute for what they have done for 
Cambridge. You may know that we have a lusty bant¬ 
ling at Cambridge University* the School of Archi¬ 
tecture. I do not quite know whose child it is ; it has 
many putative fathers ; but Z should say that Prolessor 
Be re* In n I Pite probably had something to Jo with 
bringing it to birth. We are trying to do what we can to 
give education in architecture! which ! hope is not 
vocational, I am out against vocational education, I 
remember that, during the war, I was- called upon to 
vtu-i id a Conference of Colonial and Home Universities,, 
and i n the course of the proceedings it fell to my lot ui 
defend Home Universities against the attack which w.b 
In-ing inside upon [hem by our Colonial brethren. I 
need not say what the attack was* but the burden of my 
renuirlcN wiia chiefly this i that Cambridge -and I sup- 
\ i.m sptuk fnr Oxford ojo-ms ism si place whert 
yon go to h eiLircs, and it h not ii place where you 
profess to kam any things lctsl of all how to tlodgc 
examiners ; but Cambridge is a place where you live for 
three years. And that, bluntly put, means that educa¬ 
tion there is not vocational, that die great education you 
derive is how to vital with \»mr fellow man. I imagine 


that for m architectural school it is of the utmost 
importance not only to he ftble to build building*, but 
to know bow to deal with events w ho order them. That 
is one of the thing? we are trying to teach. 

But 1 am not here to explian what Cambridge k 
doing 1 I am here to thank you for you excellent ad¬ 
dress. I beg to propose a hearty vote of thanks to the 
President* 

Mr. WARREN : A dreadful message was brought 
to me* most politely* leu minutes ago. by Mr, Mjc A lis¬ 
ter, that l was requested to fill the shoes, for the 
moment, of a much more competent and distinguished 
gentleman who, unluckily far you and a till mure un- 
luckily for myself,, is unable to he present, However, 

I am, nevertheless, very glad 1 am present, because it is 
always a pleasure to listen to our President, and on this 
occasion k has been, perhaps, a greater pleasure even 
ihan usual, which is saying a very great deal. The dkh 
which he presents to us jg always so beautifully 
seasoned with hk v liar suing humour i do nox know 
wh.it has led 1 Lit' t<i drift into this kind of culinary 
metaphor, but having drifted in, 1 suppose 1 must pur¬ 
sue it and say thru my admiration of the feast he has 
given us is intense. I do not know indeed whether l 
more appreciated the hun «/Vw??f of hh preliminary 
remarks, or the piirr tlr rfrisfantr of the admirable ad- 
rcs* itself ; but I Am left with a sense of comfortable 
oratorical repletion after the meal, and am delighted to 
>L^..uid the ^iteof thanks which has been mi charmingly 
proposed hi the Vice-Chancellor oF the I hiversity uf 
Cambridge. 

TFie President, having briefly replied, called upon 
Mr. Theodore l'vfV- to read his criticism on the students’ 
drawings* 
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Review of the Work Submitted for the Prizes and 

Studentships, 1921-22 

By THEODORE FYFE [FJ 

Rem! btfaw the Royal Institute of British ^rchitecH. Monday, 6 February 1932 


M R, PRESIDENT, Ladies and GenTUm^N,— 
When I accepted the honour of the President's 
imitation to address the students on their work 
to-night, my first thought was how jolly and stimulating 
it would be to do tins ; stimulating because the study of 
fine collective effort towards an ideal is always stimu¬ 
lating . 

The flight of a great exhibition of pictures lias the 
effect of re-creating the eye* and through the eye the 
whole beings so that even common things and. quite 
ordinary persons art not w hat they seemed before, but 
have a new and fresh expression. In a simitar way our 
Students* drawings can have that recreative value. In 
their happy pursuit of the ideal in design and their 
delightful rendering of fact in draughtsmanship, they 
can give lls that stimulus which we all need at times. 
Whatever 1 may say in the way of Criticism to-night, 2 
do want the students to realise—speaking on my own 
l>ehalf and on that of the Institute as a whole—how 
much we value these annual exhibitions of theirs. 

(n commenting on the Essay Prize for this year, I 
want principally to draw prospective candidates* at- 
teniuMi to the conditions which state that " the Com¬ 
petitor-. will be expected to make a useful contribution 
to knowledge by accurate research, so that ihe essays 
can be accepted as authoritative statements on the sub¬ 
jects dealt with/* This important suggestion has been 
largely ignored in the present instance, and I would 
throw out a note of warning to students against choos¬ 
ing subjects which are matters of opinion and not 
mutters of fact . The six essay* submitted this year arc 
as follows 

** Architecture, the Man in the Street, and Archi¬ 
tects. M 

“ The Spirit of the Renaissance in Architecture, Lind 
it* Bearing on Modern Design/* 

11 The Influence of Material* and Forms of Construc¬ 
tion upon Architectural Design* with particular refer¬ 
ence to Reinforced Concrete/' 

" The Vault ,h 
" Logic in Architecture/' 

11 The imaginary Architecture of Literature/* 

A bibliography is a useful add iron tn any essay, hut 
it only indicates the direction «f ihe candidate^ thought 
and does not indicate, as references do, the value of his 
thinking. Two of ihe essays have no footnote refer¬ 
ence* whatever, two more have only seven such refer¬ 
ences, and $1 fifth, out of thirty-eight references* has 


only two which are to architectural works ; so you will 
see that the spirit of research is not quite so profound 
as k might be. 1 emphasize these points as the Essay 
Prize in the past hits given some very fine studies of real 
value to the Institute* One thinks at random of Mr. 
Percy Scott Wort fungi on on N Five Famous Domes*" 
and Air. Cwlette on * 4 Colour in Architecture, 11 essays 
which it i s a delight and ofte n a gre at help to consuIt. It 
was the intention of the Committee which went into the 
whole matter of the Essay Prize some years ago *0 try 
and secure subjects which are waiting for good treat¬ 
ment, and there are many such5—the facts of any of our 
traditional English building forms in a particular dis¬ 
trict ; the treatment of features and accessories such as 
spires, lead-work, cast iron-work, wrought iron-work, 
grates, floor-tiles, etc.. *tc. T —things in which the 
writer can not only benefit others, but learn a great deal 
for himself by actual drawing and handling. Apart 
from their subjects, the essays this year ate generally 
meagre in quality. The judge* thought fit to give no 
award, but have given a certificate of Honorable Men¬ 
tion to the best essay submitted, that on “ 'The Imagin¬ 
ary Architecture of Literature/' which is well-done in 
it* way and contains 2 lot of interesting information. 

The Fdgin Studentship has no entrants, and 3 
fear this is significant that the study of mediaeval work 
is ms the wane* What h to be our comment on this ? 
Personally, I cannot help feeling chut though mediaeval 
forms may not constitute 4 spoken word in building 
to-day* their study in the architect h as valuable as that 
of Greek 10 the educated man, and further that there ss 
perhaps a misapprehension uf the meaning of the term 
0 medieval** among students. If it is borne in mind 
that it includes everything, great or small* in this 
country, after Roman work, up to and including the 
reign of Elizabeth* it must include the bass* of all our 
domestic work* and its study be not only advisable bin 
absolutely necessary for our proper education as archi¬ 
tects. Ul the student ponder this* and spend Id a 
very next holiday in running round a given area to see 
what he cun pick up for the Pugin. But let him consult 
first the A. A, Sketch Book and other simitar works, to 
wh,it h.a* been fully recorded already. To win the 
Pugin wiin a good jiui uf drawing is a great honour* 
as some of the finest draughtsmen uf our lime have 
competed for this prize. 

The Owen Jonm Studentship affords a very ivt-1- 
C'imc exhibition of fine and effective draughtsmanship 
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and colour. The holder, Mr W. J. Knight* has shown 
sJk strainers which Are fiifl of moat interesting work. 
The three strainers devoted to the gems at Rave Dim— 
San Vitale, the tomb of Galb Pt^cidia, anti the Baptist- 
err—«re jdmirahEy chostfn and admirably drawn. The 
study of a portion of the interior of the Pantheon at 
Paris is well-done, though the architectural setting is a 
trifle too like tapestry. The design subject is also very 
good, if a little monotonous in decoration, and one feels 
that the base of the building, decorated as a whole, 
should be free of breaks altogether. 

An interesting set of drawings is shown cm four 
strainers by Mr. Rid ley „ but perhaps both too much and 
too little has been attempted on the two strainers de¬ 
voted to old work. An entrant for the prize selecting 
his studies entirely in England is of course h andicapped, 
hut one might suggest that the frescoes at Cromwell 
House, East GrinEtead, hardly form a colour subject. 

Three designs have been sent in for the 
MEDM 440 N , but this rather unsatisfactory result may 
be due in part to the unmanageable nature of the scheme 
on paper, 1 think it would be a good thing if the Com¬ 
mit tee that sets the design subjects for prizes in each 
year would arrange for one of their members to work 
out the content of the subject on paper possibly in some 
cases reducing the scale of the general drawings to one- 
sixteenth inch instead uf one-eighth inch to.a toot; but 
in. any case satisfying themselves that drawings of larger 
siarc than antiquarian are not required. The entrant? For 
this year's prize for* 1 A Central Group of Buildings; for 
a non-residential University p ‘ are 10 be congratulated 
in tackling the subject under the conditions at all, and 
two of them have put their material mo?.t beautifully 
on she paper. It was perhaps impossible to expect that 
they could illustrate their designs fully. 

The winning design by Mr. Alfred j. Brown has a 
weN-ronceived layout, and places the central group of 
buildings in a commanding position* Having gone &o 
far* the designer might usefully ha*c turned the central 
group round* &o that the lecture-theatre faced the 
faculty square and the court of honour obtained its (rue 
value as an axial approach. It is apparent from the 
layout plan that there h a difference in scale between 
the central and other buildings, and it is to the credit 
of the designer that he fell this himself, ha his per¬ 
spective drawing it freely modified. It is possible that 
Mr. Brown may have had in his mind the Institute 
of Technology at Boston, and if so, I would advise 
him to study that building again, and then compare 
the relative scale of the mum portion and the side 
portions of his centra! group. The dome over the 
central group springs directly from the cornier of the 
main internal order, which is hardly weighty enough 
to give a proper effect of support to the expansive 
archivolts of the four penetrations t and the springrg* 
of these do not rise sufficiently clear of the cornice. \ 


little additional height internally as well as externally 
would, I venture to think P have increased the dignity of 
the dome. The study of the interior treatment and 
decoration of a large dome is owe of the most fascinating 
that an architect has to deal with, and one finds that 
the old Italians made perspective pen draw ings of their 
domes and made models as well whenever they could. 

In default of a model it is a good thing to study the 
treatment in perspective under various aspects* os this 
is more than usually necessary as a corrective to geo¬ 
metrical drawings when dealing with the hemispherical 
form. 

The design placed second, by Mr Thomas TL 5 cott, 
which has been given a certificate of Honorable Men¬ 
tion has not secured such an attractive layout* and it is 
much to be regretted that tills shows all the buildings 
in block wash, so that there is really no complete draw¬ 
ing which enables one to sec the scale of all the relative 
parts of the scheme. On the other hand, the designer 
verv commendably show’s an elevation of one of his 
subsidiary blocks lo eighth inch scale, and he has rightly 
maintained a harmony of treatment betw r ecn this and 
his central group. "The planning of the latter is tvmre 
compact but not so harmonious as in the winning de¬ 
sign, The dome in this case is rather too overpowering 
for its surround tugs, though it is well worked out in 
itself. The perspective is nearly a fine drawing and all 
the work is carefully shown. Minor practical defects 
are insuflkjent lighting to the central hall* and the too 
flat pitch given to the seating of the galleries. 

The third design submitted, under the device of a 
gold diamond, shews evidence of haste. Them Is some 
merit in the conception of the great hall, particularly as 
shewn in the section, but the order treatments gftner- 
ally arc a little nut of scale with the interi or of the 
domical space. I should advise this student to stick at 
Sr and in again* as there is certainly some stuff in his 
design. 

The moral of this year T & Soane design to student* 
must l>e that it is most inadvisable to design a large 
scheme without setting It out fully. The whole must 
be visualised and drawn out to a uniform small scale 
before anv enlarging is attempted. 

The IIekrv Bason Snell Prize has not been 
awarded. The subject set, 11 an asylum fot soo aged 
anil infirm poor/* offered scope fur good treatment, Of 
the two designs submitted only 011c, that by Lieut, K. 
If. Read, could be considered as in the running, and it 
has been Riven a certificate of Honorable Mention. It 
certainly looks like an asylum or group of alms-houses, 
but the plan is somewhat disconnected and one feels 
that there might have been a covered way across the 
quadrangle to the staff dining-room. This subject oilers 
an extreme example of the value of draughtsmanship, 
and if the lettering of Lieut, Read's drawings had been 
better they would have been quite effective* because of 
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the gentleness of their treatment. The crudity of his 
competitor's draicings is unusually evident in com* 
parison. But crudity is an easily mcndabfc fault, and 
" Staff pp should see to it that he secures other qualities 
in fuuire, in addition to dean draughtsmanship, which 
he certainly has got. 

I 1 or the GsmELL Medal 11 sere w ere four entrants, 
and the Committee regretfully found themselves unable 
Eo make an award. Tin thanks of the Inutiture are due 
to the Air Ministry for their co-operation its setting the 
subject —A Mooring Mast for an Airship in con¬ 
nection with a Hotel . 1 But mi mg tu some misunder¬ 
stand ing K one essential condition of a proper irir-maar— 
that there should be no buildings immediately round 
iu. base — was not a pare of the conditions us set, Of 
the four designs, one by w Nike Apteros pp gnt clear of 
this disability, but the ferro-coticrcEe construction ivas 
bnrh faulty and unnecessarily heavy. The design sub- 
nutted h> " Hpem ” was on sound lines p but the radia¬ 
ting walls of the hotel at the base were unsuitable st£ 
support. The two other de&igna submitted were of m- 
sufheient merit, ft is T how eve r, interesting to note that 
one of them was purely steel -coixstntcdon engineering, 
and this leads one to think Thai possibly every alternate 
year the Committee might permit a competitor to coi¬ 
fs borate with an engineer m the prod sic bm of a design, 

this might usefully promote mutual co-operation and 
good fellowship between the two professions, 

l Ehink it should be made clear that in this case the 
judges would have idt fhemsdves bound to give an 
award for ft properly designed and constructed must 
ivifh a suiLihly-arranged hotel at the b ^ of It w ithin 
the prescribed area; and 11 w: 1* just because these re¬ 
quirements were in no cisc fulfilled cutup] etc!v lEmt no 
award was made. 

Thfa was not a year for either [be TUc Prince ur rite 
Measured Drawings Medal, hut even so one would 
gladly byvc ^n 3 better display of design* and draw¬ 
ings, All of us must silently realise one great cauac fur 
:l small exhibition, bur if there be any other cause 
some chance word nr Mitre passing fashion perhaps— 
which may have led intending competitors to turn the 
orher w:iy t I should like tn say a word in conclusion as 
an older student to younger students, 

The Institute prin* have a great and splendid tradi- 
linn which in* flightinr? on your part can diminish or 
flnnuL Fjiere is one fahrcrr period in your life and one 
only w hen you can compete for them, and if you do io 
vejo arc always the better for ic p whether you win or 
hise T I lies? Galleries have often housed great and 
memorable exhibitions of students* work, and I look 
confidently to the lime when we shall have such vivid 
exhibitions again, and, if wc play our part aright, to a 
time when the wayfjring man, w 1F] come in his thousands 
tu see them. \ on students, i n the fulness of the measure 
t»f your capacity, can contribute to that 11 joy m widest 


commonalty spread pi of which Wordsworth spoke ■ 
and surely there never was a trine when ii was more 
necessary to show that art, in the fullest meaning of that 
wnnJ, is> cxpres&ed by a modern thinker, one uf the 
grftft vttluts of life. Find tune, then, in the course of 
your career, to enter For one or more of the Institute 
prizes, and thu* do your part to Sustain a fine collective 
t radtnon of beautiful things. 

British Institute of Industrial Art 

Bsf!mTio>i of Present-Day iNPt^nuAL Art. 

In one of hi& uoKuard^d and shrewd moments, Georges 
LMdonne, the well-known French architect, used to say 
eo hifl pupils : * K Messieurs Ira nns appliques sosit dtpies 
de yorre attention soutenue ; il y a h un champ d'etudL- 
fcrdlc pour tout architecte scrietix que It hon gotii 
dirig e " * and bis words—spoken ar it time when French 
applied art showed greut hesitancy and doubtful taste— a re 
even more applicable now* It js therefore a rattler of natts- 
faction rhtiT under the ogis of die Board of Trade an 
exhibition of contemporary industrial art should have 
been opened ai the Victoria end Albert Museum. 

Perhaps lhe most ?Qti&fncton j exhibits art' to be found in 
the scettnrts dealing with furniture, priming and textiles. 
Brides very happy examples of whole rooms by Messrs. 
Heal & Sonntid Uharlra Spooner, F^R.l.BA^ and J. Hall- 
I horpe, we would cotmuend. in Room 1 ( 1 , some excellent 
armchairs and a round table in English walnut designed 
by the ktc E. W + Gimson, and executed by P. Whals, 
-l crattstn.in of great ability, who shows also a partioilmly 
handsome hanging cupboard in unpolished Kuylisfi ojk of 
bis own design, Prof. W. R. Lethaby hjs some fine rain¬ 
water head*, ami there ri a bronze knock* 1 by tiiilx-n 
Bsyes in the fame room which should hot be un- 

En'Erced, Mosl of the potteries and ntik^tof the blown or i ii- 
Vraved fifass are of the usual type, ihow by the Royal Lan¬ 
castrian Ware and Jams?* Frnicll Si Son* be iny the ht*». 
Bonm II is full of beautiful textiles. Nothing could bo mote 
winsome than thr hand block-primwi linen tutu by- uf 
Miis PhyJjjs Bamn -md Elic- curtams arid scarves of M™. 
\ Li Iret. with ihoir harmonious and hold colour-ai hen its. 
Some especially tine examples of Batik work by Alice Pash- 
ley are also notiveitblc ] but ivhpre British ^ipjiI[i-d seeiTUi 
Linrxcclled is to be found in Room V, devoted in prbltini? 
,uid alltetl mdustrivs. T'ht Fiotence Press (Ghalio S Win- 
dus'). the CmAa&dm University Press, the Moriimd Press, 
lh ^ Dolphin Press (Gen, W Jane^h rhe Ituynard Press p the 
CurwL-ri Press, and the FaviEamfCInitttT Prearcahavc tcally 
admirable things on view, from the petulant and highly 
decorative poster% of Herrick in the commercial pamphlets 
of Lover Fraser an<l ihr trade labels of G. McKnight 
Kauffer- As 10 lettering; purr and sample, no more choice 
or happy exampltv could be found than Ehi^c of Vera Law. 
M T, Hnlikfip whose ' l Alphabet " r is wdLmgh impec¬ 
cable, or thu sm c.Llli K rjph> of Fdw aftl Johns[nTL It 

ist pleasant to observe in most cases ihe consistent it-gard 
l^nsd nt the purpose of each design and the ^.SisTinctlv 
modern look which most of them assume, Their i* nothuig 
tmin, ntir v. there anything too cofisciouBly traditionnl 
abmit tlirjic’ designs. I he exhibition w ill remain open until 
xfr February. Gunnox Holt, 
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Architectural Draughtsmanship 

4 n Address riven before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 23 January* 1922 
Bv PROFESSOR WILLIAM ROTHEN8TEIK* M.A,, PRINCIPAL OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART 


M R. PRESIDENT. Lames and Gentloien, 
—This is really rat her an alarming meeting: 
indeed 1 must explain why I am here. I he 
uiily time I had the honour of being a guest nt this? 
noble Institute, we were going round architectural 
drawings „them infocmally,find .as alway s 
happens in litc h the proffssionsi artist, who is sup¬ 
plied to like vague and romantic things, was drawn 
to the severest drawings while the architect was at¬ 
tracted by the looser painter-like things, So the sug¬ 
gestion was made that we might discuss this togeth¬ 
er, and here I am, in front of a rather Brightening 
audience. And the cutinus thing is that, us a practis¬ 
ing painter finding smescli among architects f one 
realises hotv very little we know about one another. 
'There are many new things in the modem world of 
Art* and this is one of them; that painting and archi¬ 
tecture were closely united in the pastas a truism, 
do not even know whether the views which a humble 
painter ho kb mi architects 1 drawings will be 5 > m " 
pathetic in von ; whether you share these views, or 
whether you will disagree/ Perhaps one of the main 
pi lints I might come to at once is this— I did touch 
upon U at Lhe beginnings that I think there is a 
misconception among a great number of architects 
pis to what a painter-tike drawing, or a. draughts¬ 
man's drawing, really b. And it b odd it should be 
50 to-day, because the new orientation m the 
graphic arts is towards art almost mathemsUioil 
severity. Those dreadful people who 111 we call *ue 
younger men + whom one of your members t with an 
unusual lapse of psychology in a distinguished 
architect and scholar, and himaelt a line draughts- 
r 1 Nin, a cc used \* f heijig 1 ‘ w r ashy i n E h cs r w < u* k . ca n 
nii j re j l istl v be a ecu s cd ul 1 dea ! I s in e the m a e ft 1 n t*. 
'Through their intellectual admiration for the hiera¬ 
tic ait of the past they have been trying, mien 
absurdly, to reduce aesthetic formulas to somet h nig 
like msithenuitical precision. Sir Reginald liloni- 
tield, a very old and delightful friend nit mine, 
accused these young people n\ stoppines^ Aou^ajl 
architects, should understand and sympathise with 
ibis curious mental attitude which b characteristic 
of a good deal id European painting and sculpture 
at this moment. Even some of us older artists art- a 


little envious of your use of the 1 -square ^ wc 
would like our lines m he as precise and swill as 
yours. And when we turn to vnurdrawings, hoping 
to find support from your precision, we find that 
you arc inclined to neglect your own precious in¬ 
heritance and to turn to something w Inch wc do not 
recognise os belonging to the true spirit of our ow n 
particular age. Now in your building you must of 
necessity be influenced by precisely the same spirit 
that inspires contemporary musicians, philoso¬ 
phers, inert of science* and artists. We ore ad ap¬ 
proaching the same reality from different. angles. 
And if a great number of modern architectural 
draughtsmen do noi know the more intelligent aims 
of their colleagues in art, it shows thatthere is some¬ 
thing a little w rung. Each age i nherits as a legacy an 
instrument ready to its hand, and we use any other 
instrumental our peril. Good taste will never make 
up f u r a sincere use of contemporary material, and 
00 study of the past, 110 preference for one esthetic 
principle which a past age has practised to pcrlec- 
tioiuwdl makeup for our failure to u*e fruitfully the 
instrument wc arc bom to work with. Whatever the 
fashion of our dm mav he, it is the natural outcome 
of all that has gout before. We are sometimes 
accused of being too eclectic and derivative ; yet I 
find in a great number of modem architects' eleva¬ 
tions because. '>1 course, 1 am nut dealing "ith 
plans—a lack -.f the scholarship which is charac¬ 
teristic of tht best art of any period ; they miss pre- 
cisdv those elements of severity and austerity-, sen¬ 
sitiveness to proportion anti balance of rhythm, 
which I lViiuId have thought were the very qualities 
which architects would have understood better than 
,mv other artists. So in going round these drawings 
it happens that the nearer the elevations approach 
Bu the plan, the mote I find myself in sympathy w ith 
them ; and the more artistic in intention the more 
alien dt> the} appear. It seems to be rather s para- 
do* that -i man brought up without any .wdntco 
lural training should hold these views. And I m, iy 
mention that a good number of the beat artists I 
have known were first educated ns architects, and 
their art has in consequence gained because they 
half the advantage of dial severe training which 
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gave them knowledge-of construction and respect for 
a T-square, and it is a training I p personally, bitterly 
regret having missed, And you who have had this 
education, when you handle our common instru¬ 
ments, pencil and brush, should bring to hear upon 
it the particular qualities which are your birthright. 

I believe that your clients often require front you 
elevations and perspective drawings which appear 
to most of them more human and comprehensible 
than vour plans. Now when, in anticipation of my 
promise 1 1 came to your admirable library last Satur¬ 
day to consult English* French! Italian and German 
architectural magazines, I looked with a new in¬ 
terest at the elevations of modern European build¬ 
ings, The closer these elevations approached vour 
plans, the better did they appear tn me to be, but in 
the more pictorial perspective drawings the influ¬ 
ence of the work of those we accept as true artists 
w-as less noticeable than the fascination exercised 
by the more trivial and insincere painters. This 
surely should not he the ease* We pav homage to 
great an, not with our lips alone! but through our 
work* We who practise the arts know the rare 
combination of qualities required to form a great 
artist, whether he be sculptor, painter or architect. 
When we become aware of someone whose vision 
and handiwork can survive the acute and fresh 
judgment of a succeeding age we may fairly expect 
some influence will have made itself felt upon their 
own age by sensitive contemporaries, and at least 
that later rnen wilt be actively conscious of it, Now r 
architectural drawing has one thing in common 
with great painting—it \s by its nature severe in 
statement and purpose ; one would suppose archi¬ 
tects quick to appreciate the severer dements in 
contemporary art, for instance. If. then, von pro¬ 
pose to bring pictorial qualities into your work, 1 
pm it to you that it might be worth your while to 
understand the more scholarly and the austcrer 
elements in modern painting and sculpture. I was 
surprised to find even so admirable art artist as 
Norman Shaw putting trees and bits of landscape 
into very severe and beautiful architectural eleva¬ 
tions, which would scarcely appear to a student of 
art to he drawTi by a contemporary of Watts, Burns- 
Jones or William Morris; A tree is as full of form as 
a roof or a buttress. We are ail students ; we have 
the Italian art of the past to tell us, if we have not 
time to go to nature, what design and form mean* 
Anti I should have thought that when you drew a 
dear and precise elevation and wished to put in 
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landscape surroundings, you would do this in a way 
which showed a sympathetic formality* 

When an architect has faith in the traditions of 
his own great pursuit and keeps to the instruments 
which furnish the drawing desk, he achieves some¬ 
th! ng very' like the qualities of the great painters. 
With T-square and compasses he achieves the 
beautiful swift line* the kind of line every draughts¬ 
man svants to get on his paper, the line we see in 
the drawings of Ingres and Alfred Stevens* It seems 
to me a puzzling thing that this noble inheritance 
which architects have should be replaced hv n 
trivial amateurishness* But we all, at one time or 
another, miss the way and go wandering after 
strange goddesses. Least of all can members of my 
profession throw stones. 

But if I may be allowed to speak especially to the 
youngest members in the room, may I suggest that 
they inform themselves what truths the most vita] 
philosophers, poets and men of science are pursu¬ 
ing. For w L c are all children of the same age, and to 
find the truth we are ourselves hunting approached 
from a different angle is often heartening and in¬ 
spiring. Last of all. perhaps you will discover what 
palmers are thinking about, with what ideas of form 
they are occupied. And if you can allow Yourselves 
to be influenced by contemporary work which con¬ 
tains Tme quality aiuj distinction* vour own draw¬ 
ings may gain in weight and authority, 

Of your plans l am offering no criticism : 1 am 
Speaking only of elevations* When these are drawn 
simply and with severity, these elevations seem to 
me often impressive works of an. When the 
draughtsman is wanting in faith in the beauty of 
straight rums]dings anti of well pointed stones or 
bricks, in Ai the straight allure of simple things/' in 
laci has no faith in the vitality of his ow n building, 
and consequently wishes to give it a picturesque 
appearance, lie is apt to wander from the straight 
path. Perhaps the artist’s low for the picturesque 
ha_s misled hint. 1 admit there is something extra¬ 
ordinarily touching in quoins and coping „ cut and 
laid down by once busy human hands, and some 
element of ibis feeling one hopes will creep into the 
work of one's own hand. The appeal which old 
buildings make to the artist's- spirit may come from 
the fact, or fancy, that nature adopts man's handi¬ 
work, making it, when it has been sound enough To 
endure, appear her own. Hence to draw buildings 
carelessly seems a slight upon both tnan N a work and 
nature *s* 
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Sonic of flic most beautiful tlrawings 1 have seen 
have been made hy architects in their sketchbooks, 
and certain painter friends uf mine who have had 
the good fortune to hegin their training in archi¬ 
tect s offices, not only draw building* with an 
especial sensitiveness, hut show deep appreciatum 
of architectural beauties. 

Nothing gives one greater test he tic pleasure than 
the just proportions and noass of a building, 
whether it he a cathedral or a bam, perfectly ad¬ 
justed to the earth on which it appears to have 
grown. AH the forces of nature, gravity, wind and 
storm, and the radiance of the sun, seem to have 
endowed it with almost superhuman qualities ; a 
ship with her salts spread, seems only to evoke a 
si si i i hi r perfect!o n. 

You young architects, then, who have greater 
knowledge nf building than any painters can have, 
might wed think it worth your while to study the 
severer ideals of the painter's and draughtsman's 
art which might well form the basis nf your own 
elevations. 


There is nothing I dislike more than using the 
past to belabour the present ; it is an irritating and 
disheartening habit of debate. But we can learn one 
thing from earlier periods of art — when men are 
deeply absorbed hy the visible world they have 
faith in every manifestation of life, and are not in¬ 
terested in decay. The architecture of Botticelli or 
of Crivelli is what people to-day would think the 
architecture of the railway station and the post 
office, with all the bricks and stones carefully 
painted, with the pointing freshly laid. There is an 
evident pleasure in clean Carving and ironwork. 
To-day there appears to be an hlei that the unly 
excuse for being interested in buildings is that these 
shall be crooked and weather-stained. 

If painters believe this, architects slum Id know- 
better. And in drawing your attention to the draw¬ 
ings of the earlier architects, I think you will dis¬ 
cover that their elevations were singularly like the 
buildings depicted h; the painters, and that up to 
the time of Canaletto painters and architects drew 
in the same manner. 


Discussion 


Ole PRESIDENT : 1 am sorry to Have m announce 
that tfir Reginald Blomfidd. who was to have spoken 
here this evening. is not able to he present. Iktt he hy* 
*em m a communication, which ihi- 1 Ion. Secretary 
will read, 

Mr r ARTHUR KEEN | tton, S*c >J read the 
following letter fmm Sir Reginald BJomhcEd 

,h E am not allowed mil ,u night, owing i" u cold, and 
I am disappointed that I shall nnt he able to move a vote 
of thunks to Professor Rushtnstein, as invited by the 
Ucn iiiciK la m so re h e w ill say a ! nr of i n tc rest i rig X hi op. 
and he speaks with all the authority of wide experience 
an d his tnv n adin l nit t Ec d ran g h \ s nid n s El i p , \ £, h< >we \ c r, 

he has the unusual faculty of speaking from rough notes 
■'■r nothing ai ill, and 1 can't be thereto hear him, 1 have 
no idea what he is going to say, and instead of being able 
to Selec t choice positions for my ^un^. all I can do is id 
put in a little casual sniping. 

Hiis matter of draughtsmanship and architectnre 
is familiar to many of us. There have been compe¬ 
tent arcluteci^ who were poor draughtsmen, 1Lt rhe 
majority uf gnuj architects have also been excellent 
draughtsmen—Br.imanu\ JVnizzi, the elder H-angath\ 
He L r tbme s ling" Jones, Perratllt, and most of the 
greaS French architects. In Enel and OekerdI, Bur¬ 
ges, 1 Jcvey, Street, Waterhouse, my iitick [Sir Arthur 
ffiomfkld, A.U.A.], Norman Shaw, were ah good 
draughtsmen : and my own view’ is that it is difficult, if 
not impossible, ktr a man to he a great architect whip 


does not possess the skill of Ids fingers which enables 
him to get his ideas on to paper without the handicap 
of clumsy and inadequate expression. 

“ The French men of the end nf the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury had no doubt cm the subject. The founder?- of the 
French Academy in Rome insisted on draughtsmanship 
■as fhc basis of design* and Rlntulcl repeated this in ibr 
billowing century * t but by draughtsmanship they did 
nut mean tlic catchpenny tnvU of ihc ateliers, the wash¬ 
ings and sprayings into which architectural drawing ho* 
degenerated in France and \mericj, and I regret io see 
in recent years in England. They meant sound, accurate, 
re fine tuns draughtsmanship which shirked mi diiHuul- 
tiea t which was determined at a El cost to get the thing 
right. They did nut different rate between the drawing 
required by ihv painter and that required by the archi¬ 
tect, Fur both, they insisted on j thorough training m 
draw ing, nol only i «>r its value as a means of expression, 
hut also as iin e^stntbl gymnast tv to develop in the 
student a fcense form, am] the power of discriminating 
between thf^c *uhllc shades and nuances which inerm 
id! the difference between right and wrong m design, 
1 think more intention should be [mid to pure drawing 
t n i) 11 r schools f n i in i hi s pi p -1 Lt * if v it w —i \ua is, as a means 
of irainintf the srjitinic wild critical sense*. 

“ But from this point forward painter and architect 
pari . f p i-. i pan y. I' h c p j i liter pii r sues i m s d r,n w ing r ■ ■ r i l s 
own sake; a* his actual inruns of expression, it is the 
miflpSesnen: an cl c **etm, 1 <.pf in-: id ca. Bu i w ith t he arch i- 
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tect drawing is only a means to an end ; it is not hb final 
means of expression merely a stage on the way to the 
realisation of hts idea in actual materials. The mistake 
too often made in our school* is to confuse the means 
with the end. The care Ians tied on the wonderful draw¬ 
ings produced in competitions is, to the architectural 
mind* dead waste of time ; for the thought that should 
be given to the design is given to its presentation on 
paper. Stripped of the recognised devices of the modem 
architectural draughtsman, there is too often little left; 
and our draughtsmen might remember the remark of 
Burges, w ho said of an eminent colleague that it was a 
pity he couldnh build his cross-hatching. I may warn 
our younger brethren that experienced assessors ate not 
taken in by these devices. What they want are straight¬ 
forward geometrical drawings which show the design 
honestly and without any flourish of trumpets, 

** Architectural illustration has, I regret to say, been 
so largely superseded by the short cut and the plausible 
look of the photograph that one seldom sees it nowa¬ 
days i Photographs are generally misleading aa to scale 
and many other points* and line drawings are much the 
most satisfactory form of illustration. I find that in one 
of the first Arts and Crafts Essays, written about jo 
years ago* I suggested 1 the line used in architectural 
illustration should be Tree, accurate, and unfaltering, 
drawn with sufficient technical knowledge to enable the 
draughtsman to know when he can stop. The Sine 
should not l>c obstinate, but so light and subtle as to 
reflect without effort each thought that flits across the 
artist's mind. p I still think That is the sort of drawing ro 
aim at. Knowledge and understanding of what he h 
drawing is, of course, essential. It ts given tu few to 
draw architecture correctly by sheer accuracy of vision. 
Sargent did ec in his ruins of Arras Cathedral, hut then 
Sargent is a consummate draughtsman. For most of us 
there is but one road—incessant labour to correct our 
vision, train our hand, and perfect our critical apprecia¬ 
tion of form. Please cons h cy my regrets to Professor 
Rothenstrin that l have missed his address." 

Mr. 1 L CHALTON BRADSHAW (.!.]; I ri^ with 
the greatest possible pleasure to second the vote of 
thanks to Professor Rothenstcin for his suggestive and 
very delightful paper, on a subject in w hich we younger 
men, to whom he specially directed his remarks* arc 
very deeply Interested, With his plea for a simple 
presentation of architecture we are all very much iri 
agreement. One or two minor criticisms may have Sur¬ 
prised us. The young man entering into architecture 
is faced with a mis- of traditions, often contradictory, 
and a vast array of drawings which differ according to 
their period and the then prevailing fashion. He sees 
besides geometrical conventions, various methods of 
drawing, all of which he rimy he called upon to imitate 
according to the work he is doing and according to 
whom he works for. These traditions, 1 think, arc 


very often the cause of the faults which Professor 
Rothenstcin has criticised in the examples of drawing 
he has shown. Perspective drawing is tun everything 
and very few architects arc really interested in it. Whai 
docs interest them is the drawing of the elevation ami 
plan. Professor Rothenstcin made one nr two re¬ 
marks on the actual drawing of some of the examples 
chosen, lie pointed out the suLnlcty of line, the effect 
of thinnhig and thickening* and its right use in indicat¬ 
ing different materials, and also the importance of the 
treatment of Landscape. These all involve difficulties 
which we liave to meet. Our training does riot often 
allow us the time to reach the standard expected of us 
by a painter. Professor Rothenstem has criticised the 
shortcomings of architectural drawings which are nut 
to my mind representative of a great deal of the work 
we have to do ; and 1 think that in justice to members 
of the Institute he ought to have shown something more 
representative of what we consider to lie our belter 
drawings than the pen and ink sketches which make 
good slides but which very few of tia admire. I wish 
to thank Professor Rot hens tein very much for his very 
admirahle lecture and to acknowledge on behalf of the 
younger men, if 1 may, our indebtedness for so profit¬ 
able a criticism from a fellow artist. 

Professor GERALD MOIRA : With regard to the 
perspective drawings which Professor Rothenstcin has 
been abusing, l feel that there is a difficulty which 
architects have : they are not able to make clients see 
what they are driving at by a sl tuple straightforward 
elevation. Therefore, the thing to do is either to make 
a model fir to do a perspective drawing. J feel that we 
■ill agree in wanting to gel hick to the plain straight¬ 
forward elevation, such as we got from Adam, from 
Soane, and other older masters. If we look at the draw¬ 
ings which were done for the Bank of England, or some 
of the Adam's drawings we realise whai 4 plain* 
straightforward drawing can do. 

Mr. THEODORE FYFE [f\] : k is very difficult to 
speak after Professor Rothenstein, yet 1 feel one should 
say a word for the architect. The lecturer spoke of 
pulling figures into the perspective, 1 think it it very 
often done because the architect feels ihat hh building 
is somewhat hare H that it needs some human touch. 
Besides, the tree or the figure gives aT once an expression 
of relative slae r they unable the architect to show the 
scale of his building. U h extremely interesting to hear 
that the architect is wrong in his ideas of draughtsnmn- 
ship at the present day ■ in other wards, that the painter 
is striving fur something which h on entirely different 
lines. That seems to be the illuminating p;nrt of the 
address, !t is something new, although J know Pro¬ 
fessor Rothenstcin is not himself 4 Futurist. We tire 
crying to put into our buildings features which arc repre¬ 
hensible [o the painter ; mid the Futurist is pLilting 
things into his paintings which are unintelligible to us. 
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Mr. EDWARD WARREN [JV] : It has bran very 
interesting to listen to Fitifoaaor Rothcnsicin and to 
have ihe point of view of an admirable painter and a 
consummate draughtsman, which is very valuable to 
architects. I think it was a little unkind of the Pro¬ 
fessor to select so many extremely back number? of 
illustrated draughts™ unship, though he made his points 
admirably with such material as he chose. I believe 
there h a wise tendency among young architects to 
dispense„ when they can, with perspective draw ing, and 
to rely on plana, elevation* amt sections, unless there is 
an end to be served by having a perspective drawing, 
which, I am afraid, is often a commercial end : to per¬ 
suade somebody to adopt the building, or to advertise 
the personality and the power of design of die particular 
architect,, in the exhibitions at rhe Royal Academy and 
else w here. Perspective drawings are of little use to 

the designer unless he is the auihor of the drawing as 
well as of the design, t remember, in my younger 
da vs, when 1 had more belief in perspective drawing, 
making a rather nice drawing for a lady client, winch [ 
carefully coloured and showed to her. She said it was 
very charming, hut added 11 Could you not inflkc a 
drawing of it as it will really be r " Thai rather 
damped me, hut I did so, and was pleased to see she 
liked it much better. The drawing which indicates 
most clearly the actual physical facts is the best + and I 
have lately been looking with great pleasure at illustra¬ 
tions made in ihe mid seventeenth century amt the tarty 
part of the eighteenth century, of buildings in London. 
They arc delightful, and there is very little effort wasted 
on the drawling. The perspective is seldom given so 
much as u figure, or a tree, and the building IS repre¬ 
sented as being in vacuo, i>r with just the Ldifttest in¬ 
dication of a ground-line, Thai ri an unreal way of pre¬ 
senting a building, but ii represent? the actual facts of 
the building r and concentrates the attention of the 
observer on those architectural facts^ In the charming 
viewy nf Loggan, in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, he puis in occasionally „ in his rollcgc _ views* a 
tree, a wagon, or the like, but mostly the building or 
group nf buildings is represented as ut tmrvn. ‘I'he best 
kind of arch i tec lurid drawing ls, so to speak, pari H the 
architect's tools, and there can be very great churns sti 
the method of drawing plans and elevations by the 
adroit use of the line. And I think there is still greater 
charm in the actual working drawings to a large *c:ile, 
in which you see the matured intention of the man who 
is carrying out the work. A* Sir Reginald Blom field 
has said, not every architect ss a great draughts roan : 
she greatest architect ibis country has produced was not 
a great draughtsman in the usual flense. Wren could 
express himself with extraordinary adroitness, never¬ 
theless. I have seen, in ihc Bodleian Library, letters 
written by Wren, to the then Vice-Chancellor about ihc 
subsidence of the Library and Divinity Sc:bixri p which 


he illustrated by charming pen-und-ink sketches, and 
humorous references : lor Sir Christopher was seldom 
without humour. There you have an instance oi a very 
great master, a consummate master of detail and of all 
the co-ordinate trades and businesses which go to make 
a great building, who was not a great draughtsman. So 
that a man, if he sets out to accomplish a budding of a 
complicated character, need not himself personally be 
what, in Li modern sense, we should call a hue draughts¬ 
man, My own master, George Frederick Hadley, was 
not much of a draughtsman, but could always express 
precisely what he meant, and when it came to detail, 
nobody could express it belter. Hh actions pos¬ 
sessed a charm and sensitiveness which left nothing to 
be desired. But he did not believe much in sketching. 
Hu had seen an enormous number of buildings, and it 
was nut necessary for him to prompt his memory by 
making sketches ; he observed things and remembered 
them afterwards in am astonishing way. I remember 
coming home one year from a holiday in which I had 
drawn portions of a church at St- Lcti D h Esscrent F war 
Creil, and 1 showed the drawing! to Mr_ Radley. He 
said H * Yes, l remember that church; it had an extra¬ 
ordinary detail like this/" and he drew one of the 
clerestory windows, and various other datils. I said 
" How long is it since you were there * T1 lie said 
** Let me sec ; twenty-two years/ 1 And he remem¬ 
bered it J3.IL Ilis method was to borrow a chair, take a 
good cigar, move the chair from place to place and 
observe the exterior from different points* until the 
cigar was exhausted, and then he noted the interior and 
was able ever afterwards ro remember all that he saw. 
Making sketches is a mean> to an end ; ii not only 
incites the study if moss and details, but aids a more 
exact observation in those not gifted as my old master 
was* 

1 also wish to express the extreme pleasure i have 
derived from the addresa. 

The PRESIDENT: I feci very much obliged, a a 
vou all do, for what Professor ftothensldn has said* 
And 1 hope, and 1 feci sure you do, that the accident 
he alluded to, which led to hi& coming here, is the sort 
nf accident which will happen again., and may induce 
some nf his fellow-painters to com* and talk over 
some of the problems which are common to both 
the am. I think we have been a little surprised 
.it what Professor Rmhtnstem has told us, because 
some of hi* ideas are new to us. We feel we should 
like to have a good many hours of thought before 
wc cLiu join issue with him, even on the points on 
which he wishes u& to disagree. I think one of the 
points which obscured the issue is the question of 
the line. Thai has a double function in architec¬ 
tural drawing. We have spoken mostly to-night of ele¬ 
vations, and more or Ires of linear perspective*, the fact 
being that the function of an architectural drawing of a 
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semi-pictorial nature is partly to instruct the builder 
and partly to give a favourable impression of the archi¬ 
tect *s work. Professor Rothenstcin, of coif esc < knows 
the architect a definition of the line. The line incurs 
on the strictly diagrammatic elevation where '"some¬ 
thing advances,, something retires, or something 
disappears k ,p and it should not he used for any other 
purpose. The reason some of us have abandoned 
the use of line* at times is, that for representative 
purposes in the pictorial sense they are often extremely 
deceptive. The bard outline of steps* for example, 
introduced just because 11 something has retired/' 
may give a false representation, and we arc tempted lo 
i esc other media to give an expression of texture. 

I do not know whether a|[ of you have read the 
fticlkiimry of Architecture, hut under the heading 
lB Loggia/’ there h a picture of 51 Town Hall at Brescia, 
which has bum tidied up by the lithographer, Jt was 
original!y a freehand drawing by my father, and when 
he was drawing it, 1 man rushed out from a shop and 
offered him the use of a T-square. The man was in¬ 
dignant with my father for not accepting it. 1 tell you 
1 ha 1 in order to show that what Professor Rothenstein 
is contending for was in full force in Brescia half-a- 
century ago, 

Mr. Fyfe said that one of the reasons why wc decorate 
our drawings of building* with Surroundings is to show 
the size of the buildings. When the Professor argues 
for sympathetic landscape he perhaps overlooks the 
feeling ue architect* have sometimes, that our work 
van only live in landscape which gives to it a contrast. 
There are hUildingjB so designed that their effect is 
got by this contrast. I wish to add an expression 01 
rny thanks to Professor Rnihcnaicin for the care he has 
taken aver his address, and for the great interest it ha% 
evoked. 

Professor ROTHENSTE1X : I wish only t« say, in 
thanking you for your kind reception, what l was driv¬ 
ing at was, that 1 admire architects* drawings, and 1 
a little deplored that you admired ours. But if you do 
admire outa, please adtilire ihc best of them P not the 
weakest. There is nothing more delightful 10 me than 
going through the drawing* of buildings ; l have archi¬ 
tect friends who allow me to go io their offices to do 
this, 1 have had great joy in going through them, and 
l feel that when you arc drawing a* architects, you are 
Lirawing much better than we arc. 


BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME 
JTic fifth annual Exhibition of Works submitted in 
open competition for the Home Scholarships* 1923, in 
Architecture, Painting, Sculpture and Engraving, to¬ 
gether with works executed in the Final Competition 
tor the Scholarships of ii>2i will be held at the Royal 
Academy from the 14th la the aeih February. 
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Mr. Robert Atkinson's Report on 
the Education of the Architect in the 
United States of America 

By W, Curtis Green [/■'.]. 

Mr. Robert Atkinson's Report on the Education of 
the Architect in the t\SA. h an extremely interesting 
and valuable monograph ; the Institute recognises its 
importance by publishing it in pamphlet form* and it 
should be obtained and studied by all w ho jiv interested 
in architectural education. 

The modem American school is a compromise be¬ 
tween the old technical schools and the Hvolc des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris, and is the product of the last de¬ 
cade. There are twelve principal school* recognised by 
the American Institute of Architects, Mr, Atkinson has 
visited all these,anJ he reports very fully on the curricu¬ 
lum of most of them. The usual course appears to be of 
four years duration, the first two years including general 
education in language, mathematics* physics, etc, ; in 
the mailt the programme seems to he much the same as 
that new in being at our larger schools. 

It is o| interest to note the number of professors and 
lecturers in each acho»h and the help that is given by 
practising architects. Our own schools need strengthen- 
ing in personnel to ensure depth and continuity of 
effort, together with more intimate co-opcr&tinrc from 
architects in practice. Many of the younger me si to-day 
are turning their eves toward* the State* ; and not the 
Rost interesting' part of Mr. Atkinson \ report ri the 
introductory" part of it, in which he examine* the anise 
and effect of recent American architecture. 

When Li 1 1 architect raEks about the art of architecture, 
the listener h conscious of w hat that architect actually 
achieves in his own work, and value* his remarks 
accordingly. So it is in judging a system of education ; 
w hat has that system produced r ll is too early to say 
what tmr own dav-school system has done* though we 
already hear discontent from architects in practice with 
eEjl product of tile school* : perhaps they expect too 
much, and perhaps students on leaving the schools 
expcvi Ton much 1 both take a fihnrt-sigHred view, The 
iulc should be glad that ihc younger men come t.> them 
with some vision of what ardutccture mean*. and give 
them credit for ihc will and the latent, tf undeveloped, 
ability to masler the means h;, which abne tine archi¬ 
tecture can Ik- achieved- namely, hy the drudgery of 
making clear working drawing* and acquiring the ability 

fifihi the moral and legal obligation* of practice. 
The other must recognise that at least a veur of hard 
work ta necessary before lie k wurth hi* bread and 
butler as an assistant, and several wars, with design his 
constant preoccupation ; before tie can undertake iln- 
responrihilities of practice. 
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Even in America, where things move more rapidly 
than ikev do here t it is too early 10 form more than an 
opinion on the value of m educational movement only 
some ten. or twelve years nld+ In Mr. Atldcs^H view, 

» rigidity " of type is the most marked characteristic of 
American architecture ; a living up to an accepted stan¬ 
dard rather than to (he standard of their own ability * He 
deplores ihe bookish dement in their work, which 
witnesses to a greater power of selection than of pro¬ 
gressive thought. But is not the one a step tow ards the 
Tuber ? Mav it not W that this bfMikijdi dement i* a 
conscious effort to set up in irreproachable standard* 
and a necessary correction to licence and immaturity ? 
Freedom in sm art can only be gained by mastery of the 
grammar of that art ; and when a tradition has been 
broken there are worse courses than getting hack to the 
letter of the law . If for a space of ten years nothing tn 
this country was produced except from the “ books," it 
mould be an outrage upon those few architects who by 
years of study have mastered the grammar of architec¬ 
ture, and to the development nf architecture through 
their individual influence ; but it would lift ihe mass of 
modem building on to a simpler and higher plane - it 
would force attention to the fact that there are two 
elements in architecture—one transitory, and the other 
eternal ; and the layman would begin to realise which 
interested him most* The architect would have learned* 
as it would appear that his American brother has done, 
that to express in term* of art the spirit of the age il is 
neemarv to apprehend the spirit of the ages. Architects 
like Me Rim, Norman Shaw, and -Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
who have incorporated in their work great example* 

I roni the past* have shown that the abnegation oj sell; is 
sometimes -l service to art a.* it is to life. 

The Am c ricans haveby their self-di*■; l pUnc* adue ved 
a ccnentl standard that an intelligent public can 
appreciate } the Americans realise that They have in 
their architects a social asset, a serious body ot artists 
who produce art for daily use. Those who arc best 
acquainted with American architecture expect to see it 
gain in freedom H reluming everything that has been 
borrowed with interest. 

if we arc to carry on the great tradition of English 
architects, such as Wren, we have nut only to learn the 
principle^ and practice of modern building con? I ruc¬ 
tion. we have to be masters of that tradition_ Mr. 
Atkinson thinks shat the long vacation shuuld be spent 
upon a modern building under a clerk of works during 
h-N amstniL-iiun ', that would be excellent* but in that 
case the student should lie encouraged to spend more 
time during the term on measuring up old hi hidings, 

Mr, Atkinson, by his enthusiasm* and by his gift of 
communicating it to others, has done a lot lor English 
students and English architecture; not I he least of his 
services i> this exhaustive repon on she American 
schools, from which we have much to leant p 
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Reviews 

MODERN BUILDING. Edited by //. D< Scurks- 

Wflft/i I'.RJJl.A r , arid Hertry sldtttnS* Mdrtlf.C.Ei 

fjvnd. iqzi, [The Gresham Publishing Gi \ 

This new contribution to the library 1 of those in¬ 
terested in building is a work iti three volumes of sonic 
s 50 quarto pages each* unnJ^ os it* title indicates* its 
object is tabling the whole field of building in it* latest 
phases up to date. Neither quite a text book nor a papu¬ 
lar manual, it makes a wide appeal to all those, be they 
architects, siiidents, officials or craftsmen* who arc in¬ 
terested in constructional development in its widest 
sense. The work is divided into sections devoted 10 
special subjects by a number of contributors, including 
the editors. 

Volume 1 , after an introduction by Mr. bearies- 
Wood ors building development relative to contracts, 
gives a chapter on meteorology and site conditions 
Thich in such a work is novel and useful. The remarks 
on aspect* and the diagrams showing the available sun 
at different times of year* arc particularly instructive. 

Those of us who are able to dress and breakfast on the 
east or south -east side of our houses must be aware of 
the value of aspect in such initiation of the day. A 
chapter on the revolution In housing deal* with cottage 
homes and their lay-out. Professor Alias ns next contri¬ 
butes a long chapter of nearly ninety pages on cnnatnic- 
lion, wherein we find that mean* for keeping the house 
dry are treated .u length, and the volume concludes 
with a few pages on town planning anti cottage fur¬ 
nishing. 

Volume IS opens with a section on plan and design. 
General conditions of health and convenience are dis- 
cussed, including the relation* of various room- and 
their belongings, illustrated by a hriae number of plans 
and some elevations and photographs of a mall houses. 

A short section on pise-de-terre building followed by 
a long one on steel construction and mechanic, in 
which Professor Adams finds himself very much at 
home* Finally domestic water supply receives full 
and useful treatment, 

Volume III is mostly devoted 10 matters of sanitation 
—plumbing, hirings, and sanitary laws-—with a profu¬ 
sion nf sectional and other drawings. Wc should like to 
have ?een a little more encouragement for the open ter- 
razEo floor channel, with reduction in traps and plum¬ 
bers" work, no lavatory ranges. Following this ts a 
section on mi>d*rn day school buildings, c know 
die Girls’ High School, Chphnin, as a very excellent 
example of a school at the daw of ns erection, hut it 
seems rather :t pitv to have incorporated a central hull 
1 vpc of building, which this substantially is, when such 
form of planning is now definitely a thing of the past, 
more particularly as rids is the only school illustrated. 

ZOq 
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The book cemdtides with a long and valuable section 
on useful timbers of ihe British Empire, by Dr. 
Chandler, who is well qualified to bring this important 
subject to wider notice. The work is well got up/ 1 
and the volumes are of manageable size. The diverse 
nature of its contents has no doubt rendered classifica¬ 
tion difficult, but we do not quite follow what was in 
the editorial mind in the arrangement of the contents, 
and are rather inclined to think that a closer association 
of these contents under such headings as planning, con¬ 
struct ion + and materials might have been preferable. 
This is a trifling criticism, and the joint editors have 
produced a work which, while it meets the need* of the 
student and the home builder, also contains a peat 
deal of information not to be readily obtained in so 
compact and palatable a form. 

Alas E. Mvkuy [F.]. 

JERUSALEM, tgiS-mso, Being the Records of the 
Fro-Jerusalem Council during the period of the British 
Military Admivistruiiun. Edited by C. R, Alhbft. 
4 n.Lond. igzi. as. \jfolm Murray, Albemarle 
Strert ¥ IF. Published for the Council of the Pro - 
Jerusalem Society ,] 

“ Zion is a city compact together. 1 ' ” It is com- 
paccness or unity* so characteristic of Jerusalem, ihat 
the Society has set itself to preserve." With this objec¬ 
tive no reasonable Englishman would find fault, or so 
one would think. But, a* a matter of fact, intelligent 
people are to be found who view ihc over-arched se reels 
with a frightened horror, arid it is against this ultra- 
civilised point of view that the Pro-Jem sale m Society 
sets itself [o light. In the pages of the record are to be 
found mention of many useful activities aiming towards 
the upkeep of old building*, traditions, and craft*, and 
the work of the Society seems in the main to he upon 
sound line* of conservation whenever possible. 

This attitude of reverence having been adopted to¬ 
ward* the antiquities and the medieval aspect of the 
city, the Society has pursued a wist course in seeking 
expert advice from persons whose long association with 
I he city places them in a position o f authority in regai d 
to its archeology and local colour. 

The Dominican Fathers who contribute interesting 
passage* in ilie text arc Frenchmen, and it show* some 
broad-mindedness on the part of the English Ciovern- 
mein that these learned gentlemen, in every way filled 
to advise, should have been eon suited, If this spirit of 
tolerant co-operation can be maintained, there is some 
hope for the future unity and progress of the city, for 
without goodwill and good sense a place *o riddled with 
conflicting interests and multi-sectarian enthusiasm 
would he doomed to perpetual strife and discord. 

The Turk* managed the religious aspect of thing* by 
installing Malm mine dan guards at all the older and 
umre; famous Christian shrines, a tradition which Lord 


Allenby wisely continued, and it seems that Turkish 
Saw i* being administered, subject to minor amend¬ 
ments in detail, iit the present time. 

The Society made the cleansing and opening up of 
the existing foi rifications one of its earliest works. A 
great deal of rubbish had to he dug out and removed 
from the citadel itself, and this process of necessary 
repair is being carried on steadily as funds permit. 

The ancient city wall* one of the most complete in 
the world, was also freed from dirt and encumbering 
masses of masonry which had been built upon and 
across its ram pan walk. A few of these obstructions 
had brtm erected by the Turks* hut most of them were 
the result of the enterprise of private persons, who 
sought to enlarge their premises by including 3 piece of 
the old wall. Some of the encroachment* hail been 
permitted in pre-w ar days, but the wall, a* a whole* was 
still a veritable rampart, patrolled by amicd sentries as 
a means of protection against marauder*. 

Jerusalem in the hands of the Turk doubtless hail 
many drawback*, but in compensation it afforded a 
spectacle of a medieval city in what might be accepted 
as something ap proachi fig to me dire vat custody. There 
was an air of genuineness in all the quaint methods 
adopted, and from this point of view Jerusalem has lost 
through the "Turkish defeat. 

With a park zone about its fosse and tourists instead 
of sentries perambulating the path behind its battle¬ 
ments, the venerable wall of Jerusalem has ceased to 
live, and ha* become a survival comparable to a museum 
specimen. 

The march of the times and iha : of the British Army 
are responsible for these changes, but visitor* to Jerusa¬ 
lem will miss the living interest brought, into the old 
city by this connection with undent military prccau- 
lion, life jgoy three out of the six principal gates of the 
city were closed at night, and only reluctantly opened 
by the guard after the applicant Emd told his name and 
business. In a similar way the wall top was generally 
kept closed in visitors unless conducted by some one 
known io ihe authorities, and nut always then* 

^ A plan of the propped Jerusalem park system, by 
C. R. Ash bee, shows bow the old walled city may Lie 
leh j .obted in a beh of natural sceittrv, free from en¬ 
croachment by inhartnunions houses r>f the modern 
Jewish colonies. 1 he word “ park M is misleading, as it 
is proposed to leave large portions of the *one under 
FtUahin cultivation at present* subject* tec its hope, 
to increased cart in the upkeep of ancient monuments, 
tombs, cte M coming within the aiea. 

Bcyund the " park" zone the New Jerusalem still 
consists of horrible slums fpf undesirable Jewish immi- 
granss, and the town plans of W, IL McLean. tqtS, and 
of IVofes sdi Patrick Gcddcs, iyfg fc still await the con¬ 
firmation or rejection of financial and political dicum- 
stances a rill ha agsng in the balance. 
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Whatever may happen in the future, the influx of 
poor and improvident Jews, lacking in all the demen- 
Uv instincts of dtistenship. constitutes a menace to the 
proprieties of the Hdy City and to the health of it* 
i nhsbit ant s. Under Turkish rule Jews were forbidden 
access to Palestine, and although several thousands of 
them settled there under European and American pro¬ 
tection hv the assistance of assumed nationality, ‘he 
nuisance due to then imperfect civilisation was kept 
within bounds. With increasing number* strict 
measures will be required W teach and enforce ?amta- 
tion among (he new poptilari&nif grave nakof pesmenc* 
is to be avoided. Although supped to be interested in 
the associations of the land and the monuments of t icir 
forefather the Immigrant show not the ^ightcsl re¬ 
spect for the andent sites other than the few indicated 
by thdr own special traditions. 

Fire Vincent, writing of a Jewish lomb containing 
inscriptions of the Hcrodian epoch, adds : ,l Nousavoiis 
en le regret dc constaier que cette tomlje, encoic acces¬ 
sible en 1914. avait etc traiiMormtc cn doa sue et 
totalment obstruce par Its phis malsainea iniiu onuiL« 
appoitces journdkinent de la colonic jmve vmsine. 
This Zoluesque description is not only true but 
typical, and, unless the question of immigrationis 
handled with great firmness, the result may equal the 
squsdoi of the New Quarter left derelict in Rome by 
the financial crash after a period of fren^d ^pecu a- 
tion. Inhabited by unemployed, the white fronts of t 
eicrantic houses and blocks of fiats were stained with 
filthy dropping^, and sewage trickled Insluggishstreams 
down the marble stairs. The Turkish method o -ecp 
imz a pbee clean was to station upon it a man with a 
whip, with full authority to use it on all transgressor^ 
It was a partial method and limited as to extent, but u ha 
the advantage of appealing to the meanest intelligence. 
Complaints upon other pages of the Records ^ <3U 
that the English occupation has fell the need of a radical 
improvement* but lia& not yet h*d the courage to en- 

f °Tmore cheerful side of the hook is concerned with 
the repair nf the Uoitie of the Ruck by Mr brruist 
Richmond, F.R.l-fl.A., who fans revived the tdenisLkmg 
industry ivitlun the precincts of the ]-iiU*in-c&h-bhcrcet 
for the purpose of supplying tiles for the denuded areas 
on tin tvuits, at present left hare or ruddy cemented. 
Tiles of goml quality have already been produced i>' the 
ancient designs, and Mr. Richmond's c*pc™n« | n 
restoration work in Cairo is a guarantee that tie - 
will be satisfactory, . ... 

Recent repairs executed under the l urks involved 
the use of indifferent dies of European naan u future, 
inferior in design and character to anything that is 
likely to ho produced on the spot. 

The revival of weaving and glass-working is being 
attempted, and the produce should lend a market among 


the many visitors and pilgrims if placed be tore them in 
such a fashion as will interest them. 

The visitor to an Oriental city all too frequently re¬ 
turns with trumpery objects which,if not manufactured 
in Birmingham, art the nearest approach to its style 
that the native labour master can produce or procure. 

The illustrations of the Records include many beauti¬ 
ful photographs of native buildings, and some which 
show the success Of the citadel gardens, where trees and 
flowers have been persuaded to grow in spite of ih 
tendency of the tow nsfolk to uproot and carry oft the 
plants at the first opportunity. 

Nora,-In the review of Mr. E. A. Webb’s to™* 
work on the Stwrdt of St. Barthohmetc r 
Church and Pnrirh of St. Barlholomr* the Great B 
Stml&Md. the author was stated to be the rider instead of 
S 7 £Lm«, brother of Sir Aston Webb, Ihe **««£- 
tion price of the book was £3 3 s. netthe price to non- 
iubseribe ts is £+ +S- lb 0 '] 1 

WILLIAM BUTTERFIELD 
The indenture of apprenticeship of William Butter¬ 
field. architect and Royal Gold Medallist, has recently 
been presented to the Institute by his nephew, hlr. 
Lindsay Butterfield, teacher ol design at the LX.u. 
Central School of Arte and Crafts, 

From this document wt learn th*WRi*m Butter 
field was apprenticed to Tho&. Arber, lmiS. tr , 
Horse for rv Road, Middlesex, to leam the art trade or 
business of a builder, house decorator and furnisher. 
It would seem, therefore, that Wilhani Ruttet field, 
senior, a chemist of Norfolk Wharf, Strand, intended 
his son to be a builder, although, on the other hnnd, 
Mr. Maurice B, Adams, in lies paper, * Architects from 
George IV to Gcorec V*’ (read before the Glasgow 
2 tt of Architects in 19*=). ^ that Wrilnm 
Butterfield was a student member of tlic Architects 
Society in the year in which he was apprenticed. 

The indenture L dated 3 Match tS.;i the term ot 
five vears to count from 7 September i&P- O ' the 
liar Wot the parchment is .1 note. 1833 7 th Jum &r 
Artier," below which is a circular stamp f “?« y h ™t“ 
lined in red with what appears to be ; 

ruotev " tin it : the apprenticeship may therefore have 
leimiuated in t8 3 3 owing to the bankruptcy of lhos. 
■Afhcr 

‘ h is interesting to note that John F. Bentley w-as also 
intended bv his father to follow the building trade, and 
was apprenticed for five years to a him of bu^«> 
Winslow and 1 folland, of Bloomsbury, but hi* ^lent 
for architecture was so conspicuous that, s' the sugges 
tion and introduction of Holland, ^ w® trarsforrad ^ 
,fi c office of Hciuy Glutton, the architect, three years 
before the expiration of his appranticwlup- 

John E. Newueehv [ A .]. 
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The Late Ernest Newton, C.B.E., R.A 

PAUL WATERHOUSE, M-Aij PRESIDENT R.l.B.A, 


By 

Some men ^n>u t>lii qikI die i others die having never 
grown old. This is the happier lot for them, for their 
friends the harder. Our dear friend Newton went 
through, it is true, those attacks on the body which 
mean with most men .1 surrender—or a partial sur¬ 
render- of that spirit that keeps the flag flying. Bur 
he came out from them in triumph and his friends re¬ 
joiced in his untarnished courage in the giving back 
tu them of the whole personalin of the man they'loved. 

hen a day or two of fear and the fear fulfilled. It is 
difficult to speak of these troubles, thev are too inward 
to he laid hare, hut it is due to Newton’s memorv to 
say that few men, even in the goodly fellowship of 
architects, can have Tcft behind him so tnanv fellow- 
workers to whom his going forth was mu' a mere 
occasion fora pacing tribute and a conventional regret 
but a downright sense of sorrow and Joss. 

Many others have spoken, and spoken well of his 
work, his arr fc his unselfish character and his quiei 
forces, Many more could bear testimony to acts «f 
kindness, words of encouragement, pledges of good 
fellowship, which he offered to friends in the inner and 
even in the outer circles of his acquaintance. And per¬ 
haps it is almost unfitting that any expression of more 
personal sorrow should find expression in the cold 
pubhaty of print. Hut I think not ; and for this reason, 
lu Ernest Nturnn the faculty of making and keeping 

„,w f k h lf Ufpt "L 4 S?i5“ l 5? " c K* vt a a « of dm houses mid 
«hu‘hm^v ' ^ N<*»toridalp ie d, with the date, on 

w hu,h then were i (Initiated m The Haiidet House of «**«*, 

'■ hou ^ * WeyWgE and 
additions to I - ,Id. Menlo. Beuisb £1,11 Uh Mm iMHS) ; Sr. 

f I lthn l,retn ■ dl ' ! ’ k ' h b > Professor W. Ft 
Uah^y Ci» September t*.^ and -6 iftyb : St. 

Hamnhiis \ iciiiaiie. Beckenham UJ June cKKH) - house ul 

A S ,fi TV *“?r 1 Mar,i °> B » nk - Hromlec (, 

| | f 1 DcfCTn her roooj ; tmuieai Sutton CoJd- 

1 SH f ‘-Y N “ Vcml W I # 9 S1 house at tWonere i -4 \ovemt*r 
(8o6> - house i,r Hu rley-irt- Wharfcd jle I n Oewhef ,*») 
&r 11 *1 tel £ ,r * t l r u ( Outlier loot) ; " t , ebduiwb," 
in^h-im fij September 1901) ; “ Kw*p Hilt. Jctset 1-X 
bepianftei KJOI) : house .,r West tlreei,. Wmchfield (j, flrul 
z 3 June iwa) 1 Indue and wtta«v* U1 Overhurv (3 J J Utw i^ni) 

w,e Ut rnscombe, Somerset u-i April 190 ^); 

‘ bureh. Buldey f,, November 190 s); hoiC M 
CodatooeUa m • O® 6 ) ! house .11 Wokingham lu September 
r l>ki.un Mtine, \\ mcht^cr fiT Julv n>&tiii- I -u-Lf- 

WotinsbiijfwMy i(J09fc3 | 4 & 1S 3S 

IJ>II>; l plon tirev " Wuithfidd fit D w^ ikn ' ( L f 
g**S"***‘>>: ll,<J "'rk House. Mat Belli, ArdctirUn I'hne 

f'^n *'■ -old^rie J |f d I- n r ii At:re - u '" lrflfclJ a I'ebraun' 

fcan^T ”™ 1 £“*** IJu ^ rtl Heath, Surrey ui 

oSrti? 1 Iku Df*f Luxemburg (,o 

ACr.Zi’ ‘i, P 1 I kuiw “* ■»<* J>->rkir,w Uo 

Olurui 1 VM.' . bouse jt Jouy-e rt -Josa:.. I'nince IX M«y „n , 

ohi f ' hj,lL '"‘ mhard Street, 5 SJ 2 ES 

P ’’ 1 Bournemouth {7 May Mjiyl ; bwar* on s/mlcr= 
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friendship of more than common depth was so great 
and *o integral a part oi his essentia] nature that any 
mount of his life that left unnoticed this lovable 
Lh.i ml 1 eristic would be in that degree incomplete. This 
power o| friendship touched arid tinged not r.nty the 
intimacy of his unprofessional life but his relations with 
1 hose who knew him chiefly or solely as a brother archi- 
icct, ! o him architecture was as truly as to am mart 
voi merely a creative art but an inevitable brotherhood 
It was in the spirit of brotherhood rk,i his bright and 
merry nature moved among his fellow craftsmen. He 
gale [o «K, I know. more than J deserved. Bm de¬ 
served or not, 1 would nm for worlds have been without 
that free gift of Jus, and I know that ! shared it with 
many nil hers. As one of hU successors, 1 feel strength¬ 
ened by the brightness of his blameless examriie his 
ideals were exceptionally high as fn 3 companion in 
more than one society, social and professional. 1 have 



How do the words run } 

” If Isf* tw short And art be ven bug 

Thrice happy he who fills his life with art, 

\\ ho fills his art with grscc, and fills his i. : irt 
if< grace and art and life with friendships' song.” 

1 lie verse seems to enmc near to my meaning. 

SfewSIwaSduSli^ffJSgS IJ: 

fz f*** 

-mil btiuare, U„ and the in hies, flit Idc. H41 116 Aneuii 
lyiS,: l ppm Ilham School Meiwod J e M Tu,m. , r ,-o . n a fl 

|fe W. h ™« * Borgh ^ 

ate “*! 'V lay " }20>: lwutc a ' Sj»Sd ( 

win R V 9 J 0> ’ « <fo CBrawl-Mnsn. E . 

A LWHtn, R A., HEld Soflh„ ont! Mr \'iih*i|h irrhi-u t 1 1 \ 

jun, u,2 ? : « Miy 1 031 . and July 

,1," 7r , l- 1 "" f '"' lr pf'ruiiioriia aficr nub d^, 1 

■}!-['y- * h " Widence, 17 UtomliHd Miljd.i Hill, oil 

^ SdcrA r' 5 J [ul,t - rii " w 'k place cm zX J l(mJJ n 

a. r£,,ij t r *> (.rein ( rmunofwm U nd u.,„ jiicndril In it Enroe 

mo \Tr f ^Wd'v^ 1 '^ " kludi f’K -'tr Will.., in I ; \fw- 
W' Tnkn^% N ™ ton »"»>. Sir Aston Webb. PjfjL 
h, T ; l , "■ *' l Mr Michuri Water. 

A]’ i Zrt'-r in his unaioutaUfc .ib^ticv). 

\v le i’!' V Ah !”^ X|r Fdecard Warren/Mrfiiu; 

I inll, \lt , \t. turtiK fircen. .\£ r W F !til» y.i ’ f- ,, 

Mr. fjcx-iftcv ^fI^thOvcJ■. Mr. It, I Mfcki ^ reTi *n- K A-h 
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Correspondence 

NEW ROADS AND OUR COUNTRYSIDE. 

14 St. Mftty Abb&i'i Tfmtff, 

: Ft hrutiry igza. 

To rhe Editor, JnvusAL R.I.B,V, 

SIR,—The Art Committee are beginning in receive 
complaints from various parts of the country that some 
of the new roads and new road widening^ are doing irre¬ 
parable damage tn the appearance of she countryside 
and some of our villages. 

Everyone recognises that these roads and widening* 
are now very necessary, and indeed overdue, hut our 
complainants suggest that more care could he exercised 
by detours nr different methods of widening to preserve 
the beauty of the village? and the scenery through 
which they pass. 

The Art Commuter will he most grateful for infer- 
mat ion from architects or others, who know of definite 
cases, accompanied if possible by plans, photograph* 
and other particulars, and also suggestions fur alterna¬ 
tive routes, 

it will, in addition, he useful in know if any action 
has lx:en taken by the residents, and if so, with what 
result.—Yours faithfully, 

Maurics E_ Webb [J\], 

//utt. St* ti tun,'. Art Committer. 

[At the request of ihc Art Ciinimm^ she Council have 
written to the MinJrtr} 1 ef Transport on this suhjeet; — Eu.] 

ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION AND ITS 
EFFECT OX OVERCROWDING. 

3 ?i Victoria Street, 3 . IE, 1 * 

23 January *n«- 

/o the Editor, JoT r RNA] R .3 ,T A.. 

Sin,—'The apparent conviction underlying Mr, OIL 
cuttX note of warning contained in the opening sen¬ 
tences of hi3 recent Pajicr on Architectural Education 
must surely afford matter for the immediate and serious 
consideration of the governing Councils of our profes 
swnal bodies, if not of the whole community concerned. 

The warning k of such satirical importance that per¬ 
haps 1 may be excused for quo bug it :— 

t4 Architects have suffered, and arc still suffering, 
perhaps more than any other body of men, from the 
Effects of war. The outlook is still gloomy , But, in 
*pile of this indubitable fact, students and yet more 
students are encouraged to enter the school *.** 

taken m conjunction wilh this warning P Mr. Guy 
I) a w I >er N esi i unite t >f ,i pp r r yx ini ately 2,000 pu p i Is tft 1n. I y - 
ing architecture at the present dine is, to say the least nf 
it, alarming, and does it not justify Mr, Cbllctftt in his 
feiu s for the future t>f our profession r 

VYhai percentage nf this 2,000 will, at the completion 
of their training, ever practice their adopted profession 


a*, principals ; Shall we put tS M 25 per cent. : Perhaps 
a high estimate. Then what i* lo become of the remain¬ 
ing 1.500 men ? In spite of Professor Reilly's assertion 
1h.1t the object of the schools is not to provide cfsrttp 
assistants, I make bold to say the majority of these 
students tn// become assistants, not practising archi¬ 
tects. and through no fault of their own will remain in 
that category for the remainder of their professional 
Careers, 

The Architects' and Surveyors' Wisiants 1 Profes¬ 
sional Union is a young tody, but who will say its; 
existence is not an urgent necessity : tn spite of its 
youth there arc on its unemployment register at this 
date some 350 names of assistants without work, many 
of whom are without means of subsistence. The figure 
increase* daily, and yet, what proportion nf the totjl 
number of unemployed in our profession this figure 
represents I do no! know, nor have 1 the means of 
ascertaining. One can only conjecture. 

The problem is one which calls tor the instant and 111- 
Scum: consideration of the whole profession. It brooks 
no delay. The overcrowded stale »i the profession 
linked with the apathy of its members is a tragedy. It 
is, therefore „ cheering to receive Mr. Collcutt's warn¬ 
ing, cncmiraging to note Sir .Aston Webbs reiteration 
of it, and gratifying to observe the acknowledgement of 
the danger by the Vice-President of lire R.LR.A. when 
he said, “ 1 think therefore that as an Institute it be¬ 
hoves us to consider whether we ure right in encourag¬ 
ing so many students i" enter [he profession ai the pre¬ 
sent time, when the prospect of ihcir making a living is 
so puor." 

A-.tiiig on a considered resolution of the Nat bond 
Convention of Delegates held at Lcivesier in September 
Iasi, m\ Executive Council instructed me 10 approach 
the Council of the R.I.B.A. 10 seek its co-operation in 
the setting op of a joinf committee! representative of the 
win r]i i profession, to consider what steps might be taken 
to regulate the llovi ui new blood into the profession. 

Cannot this nenv be dune ?- Yours faithfully. 

John R_ HEtrroit, 

Han, Catered S^rttary , ArtMt*cti r and Sun tytm* 
Ama&titV PwtfmuHitil Umb# 

T/jif t "mnvfifjy* Sfaffitfd. 

2 $ JtmtMry 1 92 - . 

1 it thr Editor, Journal R.IJLA^— 

Sul In the debate which followed Mr. ColIcnttN 
Paper there appeared to be a consensus of opinion 
.unomjst those architects who do rmi happen m be con¬ 
cerned wish any of the M Recognised Sc book 11 in an 
official capacity that the number nl student* now- enter¬ 
ing an already crowded profession is. 00 the increase. 

No allowance appears to have been mude fur the fact 
that u 3 fi figures pertaining in thk question s’or the last 
three years are quite abnormal toed use of the fact that 

2! 3 
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the majority of ihe students in most of these schools 
during the period referred to would normally have been 
included in the preceding years when the war necessi¬ 
tated the suspension r>f all such activities. 

For example, in the Sheffield school lust session, of 
the whole-time students the ratio of ex-service Students 
(working on Government grants) to ordinary paving 
students w as as 3 to 1 r This session, however, whilst the 
total number of whole-time students has slightly de¬ 
creased, the ratio it exactly reversed. 

The decline in the pupilage system has, in this 
locality at least, resulted in a far greater diminution in 
the number of men entering the prefesrion than the in* 
create in the number of students attending the schools 
in the same district. 

f 1° 1910-19*1 the number of articled pupils in South 
Yorkshire was to be reckoned by the scare, hut this 
year* after the most exhaustive inquiries, I have had 
difficulty in tracing six in the same ares, w hilst the num- 
students in attendance here is just under twenty. 

With regard 10 the assumption that the heads of the 
schools are apt to encourage students who may not be 
endowed with ihe natural aptitude fora successful pur¬ 
suit. of rise att, ! need only say that I have recently most 
strongly advised a change of vocation in two cases, even 
going so far as to communicate with the parents, hut 
without avail. The comparative independence of the 
salaried teacher places him in a position which renders 
the giving of such advice much more likely than the 
position formerly held by those gentlemen who were 
known us Hi pupil farmers,” and whose income was in 
many cases chiefly derived from the premiums they 
received from the pupils. 

When a student enters a university course in archi¬ 
tecture ill his relatives are aware of the fact, and lienee 
the student is apt to feel that a change of vocation after 
a year or two will reflect on him, and so lie condones hi* 
course in spite of the warning he may have received 
from the teacher in charge of hi& training. 

W dh ihe remaining portion of the view s expressed at 
tlie meeting, however, everyone will agree, and the 
heads of the recognised schools will , I fed sure be very 
much indebted (0 Mr, CoUcutt for lus most stimulating 
address. 

F. Radford Smith [* J.]. 


SIR CHARLES KUTHEN AND NATIONAL 
HOUSING. 


3 Queen Strfit* Chtappdt, LfinJon, F-C-Z, 

„ . _ „ „ z6Jammr\ Kjii. 

To the hthtor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 


Hear Snt h —The charge brought by Sir Charles 
Rut hen against 11 the entire profession S| of practising 
architects that we are profiteer^ and that the Hl prime 
responsibility for the financial failure of the great Go¬ 
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vernment Housing Scheme rests with architects,” is so 
obviously absurd that it would be beneath notice but 
for the fact that Sir Charles h unfortunately not only an 
architect, hut the President of the Society of Architects* 
and Direct or-General of Housing to the Ministry of 
Health. 

TWs being the case, ids statements arc sure to create 
uneasiness in the minds of those members of the public 
more or less dependent upon architects for advice, and 
one efFeci of Sir Charles Rut herds reckless charge must 
be to prevent many people from consulting arehiicctE if 
they can possibly manage to do without ibem. The 
natural consequence will he to rob many architects of 
work, with the inevitable result that, being deprived of 
expert advice, these people will lose infinitely more than 
any possible saving in fees. 

From the date the Government scheme was put be* 
fore the public* it has been pointed out by architects 
that the proposals were financially impossible ; that 
under the Government scheme the State subsidy would 
fc>c the equivalent to a capitalised sum of:—- 

(a) Private enterprise £150* afterwards increased to 
j£ a 5 °- 

(A) Pu bli e u ti ] iiY societies £3 54 t afterwards Increased 
to £620. 

(c) Local authorities £1*560 for every £1,000 spent 
upon housing. 

It is a simple matter of arithmetic ; let the Director- 
General of Housing consider it. 

An economic rent must be sufficient to meet 

i- Interest on capital outlay: 

Li) Cost of site. 

(ft) Roads, sewers and development. 

(0 Buildings, including architects* fees* 

3. Working expenses: 

fa) Maintenance. 

fft) Manstge 1 uent and co! lection. 

(0 Rates, taxes and insurance. 

j, Sinking fund, or depreciation account 

4. Reserve fund for contingencies, improvements, 
empties and bad debts. 

In the ease of a local authority, 1 and 3 were to be 
met by loans repayable (capital and interest at 5 per 
cent.) in 50 years. 

£ s. d. 

I his absorbed 59 0 o per annum,, 

Item 3 absorbed 57 5 5 per annum. 

Item 4 absorbed 500 per .15 mum. 


£ tai . 5 5 P £r annum is therefore an 

economic rent, or 46s. Sd, per week for house costing 
(irOOO, 


* Since wntLiiLi the jIki^c Sir Chaffee Ruthenh» ceased ro 
be President of ihe Society of Architect*. 
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It was estimated that the higher rem obtainable 
would t>c 16s- £d. p leaving n deficit of 30*. per week ; or 
a lost of £78 per annum (capitalised at 5 per eenL= 
£1,560) on every £ 1 P ooo apent. 

Archil ects p fees may K- ignored (like the id. rate) m 
considering the financial soundness of the scheme, 

1 shall be surprised tf Sir Charles tan give us an in¬ 
stance where the cost of a cottage has been so appre¬ 
ciably reduced by the omission of architectural M frills pp 
that feet {if omitted oho) and frills together would save 
£60 out of the total loss of £1,560. How could archi¬ 
tects profiteer, or how, in any way, he responsible for 
the financial failure of the Government’s mad scheme ? 
— Faithfully yours, 

John E. Yerbury [£-.]* 

UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION. 

JF/uyrrarjif Hauth . 

1S 7 timmry iyai. 

To the Editor, Journa t R.LB.A., — 

Sitt—In the voluminous correspond* nee in reference 
to Registration I have seen no reference to one im¬ 
portant point. Comparison is frequently node between 
the proposals of the Institute and the dentists" action 
in admitting unqualified met w The dentists certainly 
did admit all unqualified men of sufficient standing as 
dentists with authority to practise as such, hut they did 
not gram them the valued letters of L.D.S. 

Now, sir, the vast majority of Associates worked 
hard and put themselves to considerable expense in 
proceeding to London to git the succession of examina¬ 
tions, particularly it they Isvcu in a small pmvinci d town 
with no schools to guide them architecturally ; and they 
value these letters A* ft. LILA. in proportion to the 
difficulty of attaining them. 

By ah means admit outside people of good status (and 
there are many) m full equality and voting power* as 
Members, forming a new class if ncce**;tn „ and let the 
licentiate* join this das* if they wish ; but leave u* ihe 
distinct ion for which we have worked and which 
amounts in effect to a degree. It might be f-aid that 
many of us could and should proceed to the Fellowship ; 
but the qualification of private practice for seven 
years and the nomination by (I think) three Fellow's 
preclude this ip many casts, even if we desired it. I 
myself don't know even one Fellow by sight.— Your*, 
etc,, A. J, McLeax [A* 7 1909]. 

THE 11 IDEAL CLASS ROOM-’* 

Mr. George H. Widdows [F] will introduce a dis- 
vLUision rm the ,a Ideal Class Room at a meeting of the 
Medical Officer* of School* A^Kiatiuri. which will 
be held at 11 Chandra Street, Cavendish Square, \\ . l , 
on Wednesday t 22 February P at 5 pmi. The Associa¬ 
tion has invited the Institute to send two representative* 
to lake part in the discussion. 


PRESENTATIONS TO MR. HERBERT TAYLER 
AND MR. GEORGE NORTHOVESL 
There was a good attendance of members of the 
Institute, who in response to Mr. Woodward's letter, 
published in the Journal on 10 December, had con¬ 
tributed towards testimonial* in Mr. Herbert G-Tayler, 
the late assistant secretary, and Mr. George Northover, 
the late editor. In the unavoidable absence of the Presi¬ 
dent, Mr. Arthur Keen (Hon. Secretary) occupied the 
chair* The presentation* (dock* with suitable inscrip¬ 
tions and envelopes containing cheque*) were made 
by Mr. Woodward on behalf of the subscribers. Mr, 
Woodward referred eulogist]callv to the long and able 
services of each of the retired official*, stating that Mr. 
Tayler held a record of service of forty-seven years* and 
that Mr. Northover had been with the Institute for over 
twenty-eight years h M r. F Tayler had done especially use¬ 
ful work in connection with the Board of Architectural 
Education and the Examinations ; and Mr. Northover 
had worked with zeal and energy in the best in* 
terestsof the I manure Journal and the Institute. Mr. 
Arthur Keen spoke of the unfailing tact and courtesy 
of both official** which liad created between all who 
were brought in contact with them tics of Easting 
esteem. Mr. Tayler, In his reply, referred to his 
pleasant relation* with the Secretaries of the Institute 
over a long period of time—Mr. diaries Easlkkc, Mr. 
William EL White, Mr. W L J, Locke in the past, and 
later with the present Secretary, Mr. Ian Mac Abater, 
Mr. Northuvcr expressed ihe pleasure which he had 
derived from his long association with the Institute, 
Mr. Lewis Solomon, Mr. W. A. Fite and other speaker* 
testified to the high regard in which both Ehc retired 
official were held by mcnitwr* of the Institute* 

OLD CAMBRIDGE MEN AND THE 1 
CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 

A number of architects who arc old Cambridge men 
have just formed j Club with a view to helping, where* 
twr possible, the work -ff the Cambridge School of 
Architecture. As a first step, they have agreed to double 
the dmiiuiun £50 given this year by tine R.l IS.A. to 
the fund* of the School and they propose in future to 
meet once a year, cither in Cambridge or London, in 
establish relations with the Staff of the School and s»» 
keep in touch with its work generally. Mr. Maurice E. 
Webb, F.R.LB.A-P has been elected Chairman of the 
Club, and Mr. J. Alan Slater, A.R.LBjV., Hon. Secre¬ 
tary and Treasurer, 

ARCHITECTS' k\XD ? SURVEYORS 
ASSISTANTS LN EMPLOY MEN F INSURANCE 

A sum of £25 ha* been voted by the Council of the 
I nstitute Em meet the expenses of preparing the scheme 
for an Unemployment luauranee Society. 
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Fees for Housing Work 

JOINT MEETING OF THE 
PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE AND 
HOUSING ARCHITECTS 
Mr. John Suiter IF,| in the Chair. 

A meeting of the Practice Standing Committee and 
Huii^iiiui Architects was hdd on Jinutry ijjij in ur4er 
that the three delegates appointed by ihe Geoertd Bodv m 
comer with the Ministry of Health upon the question of 
feet, might obtain the views and advice of those who had 
had most ed do with Honshu: Work under the Govern¬ 
ment programme. 

The three delegate*. Messrs. M. T. BueMand [FX 
hrantts Jones [F.j and Herbert A. Welch [A A were pre¬ 
sent, and bad the advantage of hearing the opinions of 
many speakers nr a meeting that was welt a trended and 
representative, The Chairman suggested thai the vast 
quantity of correspondence that bad been received from 
member* ah over the coilittry upon the question of fees 
should he handed io rhe delegates for their pemsaJ, it being 
quite impossible to deal with it at the meeting. 

The importance of the definition of the word M scheme PF 
tva * emphasised by sew ml speakers, and aitentiun was 
exiled to the unfairness, of the role that travelling evpenscs 
w vre not allowed inside a twentyvflvc miles radius under 
Memoranda 51 (D) and 52. 

After a long discussion p the meeting passed a resolution 
on Professor AdsheadN motion, seconded by Mr. C\ B. 

W illeuL’k-, by which she delegates wets requested to pro¬ 
ceed with the negotiations with the Minis try, and to seek 
further advice if requited from thr Practice Committee in 
consultation w ith □ representative .ippuinted bv the Prcri- 
dt ru of each Allied Society. 

\ further resolution requested the Cnmncil id take strring 
fiction with regard to the attack on architects by the 
Director of Housing who, in a speech at the Society of 
Architects on 12 January, had attributed lo them the 
pntnt- responsibility for she f liEure of the Government 
Houiiqi Policy. 

Notes by the Practice 
Committee 

tt has been decided by the Practice Standing Com¬ 
mittee that, while strict confidence will, as hitherto, be 
observed in the case of matters affecting individuals, 
some opinions of the Committee on subjects of general 
interest can, with advantage, he communicated to 
members through the medium of the JotJJtNAh. h is 
proposed therefore that notes on such subjects will from 
time to rime appear in the Journal. the following 
items have been recently passed for publication by the 
Committee : 

n ) 1 fcLEGHAPrt Polee.‘— The Committee's attention has 
been drawn to the Telegraph tConslrueibn) Act im6. 
Hus Act appear® to extend rhe Ttlevraph AcUs so as 10 
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empower the IWmasier-Gencra] to place ceJepreph lines 
under, upon! or over, any land or budding belonging to 
private owners, subject to the owners having the right of 
reference ro a police magistraie, nr county court judge, 
acting els an arbitrator. Architects desirous of being ac¬ 
quainted with the law on this subject are advised to obtain 
copies of the Act of 1^16 and of (he Tclvuraph Act r&jR. 

iz\ Taxed Cn^T>.—-The Committee advise architects 
who are engaged to give evidence sis expert witneies in the 
Courts to obtain from ibdr clients an undertakinK Ln 
writing 1 hat they will be paid th* full fees dunged by them, 
irrespective of whether or not such fees may be reduced 
in the" taxation ,H of costs on the conclusion of the c3Si% 

(3) Fowbrs or Members of Ri su^nc Committees.— 
l he Committee have had complaint* from architects who 
acted on the instruct ions of members of building com¬ 
mittees only to find, subsequently, thut such members had 
no power to bind their committee. The Committee advise 
architects, before accepting instruction* from members of 
building or other committees, to make sure that such 
member* have power to give instruction* on behalf of 
their committee. A lack of caution in this respect may 
result in an architect devoting a g<MKi deal of profe^^nnal 
time to work for which he may in the end find himself 
unable so obtain any remuneration. 

EXHIBITION OF BRITISH ARCHITECTURE 

IN PARIS. 

The Council of the institute have decided to under¬ 
take she financial responsibility for the Exhibition of 
British Architecture at the Paris Salon this year. 

ROYAL GOLD MEDALLIST, 

The Council of the Institute propose in submit u* 
Hls Majesty the King the name of Mr. Thomas 
Hastings, of New York, as the recipient of the Royal 
Gold Medal lor Architecture for 1 he current year. 

BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 

The Problems in Design submitted hy candidates fur 
the Final Examination ami the Spcdaf War Exaimna- 
Eirui will ho on exhibition in the Galleries of the 
RJ.B.A*, from Friday, 10 February, to Friday + [7 
February . between the hours of to n.-m. and 5 p.m, 

NOMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR 

MEMBERSHIP. 

1 be attention of the Council lias ln:en drawn to the 
fuet that members oizcasioj'uillv si^u the nomination 
forma of candidates with whom thev arc not personally 
acquainted. By Am 3 is quite definite .«n the point. 
The members who sign the form thereby certify their 
Persona] knowledge of the candidate. 'Members ire 
particularly requested to bear this fact in mind xvhen 
tlicy are asked to support candidates for membership. 

VUE DESIGNERS OF OUR BUILDINGS" 

k op i v,h of Mr. L r>pe Corn ford s reccntl v p ubl is! led 
In^jk with the si hove title eun be obtained from the 
offiie of the Instil utc. Price 5*. Postage 9th extra. 
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Allied Societies 

YORK AND EAST YORKSHIRE 
ARGH LTECTU R A1 - St)CI LvTY. 

'Flu; dinner of the York and Bust Yorkshire Architectural 
Society wn* held at th*.- Royal Station Hotel > York, on 
2 February'. 

\monjajst the large company present were rhe Lord 
Mayor (Alderman W. 1L Birchs Mr. Paul Waterhouse 
{President, Royal Institute of Rrisish Architects), Mr, A 
E Munby, M.A. (President, York Society) R Mr. Inn 
MacAtiftter (Secretary, Roy id Institute of British Archi¬ 
tect^ Mr. Stephen Wilkinson fYice-Pressdem, \ ork 
Society), Mr- J. M. Dossor i Vice-President, York Society), 
Mr, B, A, Pollard (lion Treasurer* York Society), Mr. 
Jh E. Reid (Hon. Secretary, York SocietyMe^rsJ Fer¬ 
guson. S. ft, Kirby f Geo. Benson, A. 1). Burleigh, S- Need¬ 
ham, W, E t Parkinson, T. Snowden, A. G. Stevenson, S. 
G + Highmoor, A. Cowman, F T Dyer. F. T Peiity, Kcn- 
ncth Ward, J, Vuuite. R Jackson tmd C. Lcckeuby. 

Apologies for absence were read from Mr. \V. H, Brier- 
Ley; Mr, L, Kitchen (i?k-P resident, York Society), and the 
Presidents of (he Sheffield and Leedi Societies. 

At the conclusion of the dinner, Mr. J- M* Dossor 
i Hull)* in proposing ataccc&i to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, Mid he had been a member of the Insts- 
iuec for many years and had derived great bene hi from 
rhi* association. The real aim of the Institute was lo bring 
the whole of the profession inro a homogenous body, so 
that the younger members would uphold the profession in 
(he esteem of the general public. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse {[amdon)* returning thanks on 
Urhalf of (hr 1 minute* opened hi* remarks wiih a reference 
iu the ] iit l~ Mr. Erne si Newton, whose death had left a 
conspitLLous bl cink e n h is \ Lfv. Mr. New ton‘s Iife 1 j :td been 
□ ne i’i f splendid service, one of eompkiv self-sacrifice for 
his profession, and during the difficult times of the war he 
rendered Invaluable service u> the Ministry of Munitions. 
Mr. Waterhouse thanked the York Society for its hos¬ 
pitality and referred lo the growing unity between the 
I ii-.Hti Line and the provincial sua'ciic*. London was the 
centre of a circle represented by the allied societies. Not 
■ mtv this, hut thcvircli! wa.n beginning tn (ake the form o! j 
sphere with outpost* all over the globe. He mid a cordial 
tribute to .Mr. Munby „ whose link with she York Society 
he grcaLty valued. He emphasised the fart (but (he loudi 
that the Iti-h mu re had with die non-Metropolis an -^L-ieties 
vj- ,, trttc much. The Institute always welcomed sug¬ 
gestions from provincial societies. The question of unifica¬ 
tion, instead of bring as many thought, the inspiration of 
■i few London faddist*, was in reality (he outcome of pro¬ 
vincial feeling. The allied societies 1 tad helped the Insti¬ 
tute in the aolution of many problems, and those outside 
I tpndon had dune incalculable service. After referring l * 
the recent unjustifiable remarks s>E Sir Charles Rut hen h 
Mr. WLiErrhniifiv, in conclusion* alluded m lhc old-time 
pupilage. That system had its good points, but archi¬ 
tectural education had now become organised, and thri 
tanpentd with the pupilage system was ah for the sood* 
Architectural schools had -(imnlaEud many youths to study 
for the profession. He w'«.s afraid, however, that all would 
not be able to get employment. \tverrhd«-^ ht- did not 


advocate any lessening of the system, but master? of such 
schools should not he led away by a. number of succc&av*- 
The real test w as when a pupil had to (md his own Level. 
He admired the conscientious muster, w ho mid parcni> 
whether their son* should go On or not. He spoke very 
highly of the architectural profession a* one that gave an 
architect great pleasure. 

Mr. MaeAlktcr proposed the health of the Allied 
Soeielie?, and said that he had been fourteen years 
Secrets ry of Ehe Institute, and this was the hear occasion 
thru he had had the pleasure of being entertained by an 
allied Society. Me congratulated the York Society on its 
choice of President, end dwelt upon Mr. Munby 1p * know¬ 
ledge and wide experience P There were forty professional 
societies allied to the R.LR.A., rvrentv-three ol these Wing 
in the United Kuigdom, Nothing in the architectural 
world could be compared with die urbanisation for com¬ 
pleteness and scope. The Institute allowed perfect local 
freedom in it* allied societies and Was always ready to 
listen to advice from thousand was doing all it could to 
establish intercommunication between each. 

Mr- Munby* in replying, said that his people had long 
been associated with the public work in York* and he 
would bke to go down to fame a* being the means of 
getting the President and Secretary of the Institute down 
to York. He w r as pleased so say that these gentlemen were 
very willing to come. V Editor* of this kind did so much 
good to the provincial centres and greatly stimulated local 
interest. He reminded the company that this day wu the 
anniversary of mt event in history, when Jonathan Martin 
set lire to the Minster approaching eqo yean ago I le 
hoped the public would not think the Society uai rele- 
h rat i n g t h:i e e ve eu . 1 n rd ere ncr t u urehi sect l ml cducai ton* 
he would like that to be as broad as passible:, A student 
should be able to tackle all problems, from designing an 
altar cloth to conducting an arbitration, Tht York Society 
greatly appreciated the work of the Institute and its 
Secretary. 

Mr. Stephen W llkinson prei]^»ed t] lc- healih ^filuj J.nrd 
Alayor. Personally speaking, he would like to have seen 
more visitor? at the diEuncr. breauw many people were 
ignorant of Architeerture that they did not know whut the 
function of an architect was. 

The I iGrd Mayor, m replying, said that he h;id accepted 
the invirauLU] with a certain amount of trepidation* bo- 
cau*e he was a builder. People wondered who wa* the 
most important* (he ELfchiEcct ur the builder. He .aid the 
Tower Llahel could mM have hail an architect, hcncc the 
confusion. It wx* fitting that tht tfoeiety should meet in 
Yorl . York .l city full of nrchii cl; rural interest, life the 
old time* a workman was left with more EEidividuul liberty 
thin nt present, -and much work wa* left to his cmiituivv, 
He felt that eucli conditions could not appertain to-day. 
Contras ted t\iih those liriies, w'orknien nuw showed Ic^?. 
inicreii in much of the intricate work with which they had 
rn deal, Architecture vulv a creative art. but it \\&t almost 
impossible for an architect lu-day to do his best. He wa. 1 - 
hattinered by conditions- I Ee regarded ih^ archil ect and 
builder as a rosEihuutlinn of an and craft. It w m up to the 
„iru h iieet pjirticulflrly to make our >Ereut> bciutim], and 
if t hey h ad more freedom a it d fi nil idol re* i He i ion s e 

contend with they Would rise to the occasion* 
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BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Mr, Paul Waterhouse, P.B.I.BJL* was a guest ai a 
dinner held hy the Birmingham Architectural Association 
on Friday, i j January. The guests included the l^rd 
Mayor of Birmingham., Alderman David Davis, and the 
presidents of several of the architectural Hodetic* of the 
country, 

After the dinner Mr. Waterhouse delivered an address* 
Urhidi he commerced w ith a very ht any acknowledgment 
of the reception which had been offered to him. He w as 
anxious, he said, to exprtfi the warmest appreciation, not 
Only of the personal friendship shown in the Invitation to 
be presen t, a thendship w hich on his side was os sincere as 
that showii hy his hosts, but also of the token which this 
invitation and reception showed of the very admirable 
bend*, of unity which connected the R.I.BA, with m 
Allied Societies h Perhaps there never was a lime in the his¬ 
tory of professional organisation in which the urn ring links 
were so strong. 

Wot any special evidence to be sought of the strength of 
this spirit of co-operation h ir could be found undoubtedly 
in the way In which the non-metropolitan e or it ties had 
worked together with the central body in elaborating and 
encouraging the scheme of unification now before them. 
After a few words dealing with this particular topic, the 
President of the Institute spoke of the nature of the con¬ 
siderations which make association under a metropolitan 
centre &o necessary, and explained how little sudi a cen¬ 
tralisation was derogatory to those w ho* while not Jiving at 
the metropolitan base, were for all that as important—being 
outposts of the rtpublic —as ihe administrative head¬ 
quarters. 

He urged the necessity for vitality in the non-metropoli¬ 
tan groups, pointed out how- essential such vitality was to 
the mother society, and urged them never to be afraid of 
coming forward with surgesriotis, schemes, or offera of 
collaboration. 

Passing to the topic af education, he insisted on the 
tfraat value of the present education schemes, not only to 
ihc young men who were the immediate beneficiaries of 
the schooling, but also to the architectural cortununity at 
large, affecting as it dad the welfare of posterity and the 
future of architecture. He went further and pointed out 
that the very interest token by established practising 
architect!;- In this provision for tha younger generation 
was in itself a fascinating link of union among the archi¬ 
tects of the day, 

FW pmfnknul bodies weir ahead of architects in this 
enthusiastic promotion, sometimes at great personal sucti- 
fice # nf the well-being of those young men who were to be 
their successors and supplantcr*. 

After den I mg briefly with the alarm felt by some pessi¬ 
mist^ A3 to the possible overcrowding nf rhe profession* 
Mj\ \\ aterhouse cn-ncluded his speech by a scrums word or 
two on the motto of the Institute, and the great aims which 
the profession had before ii, 

The meeting concluded with a hcartv vote of thanks to 
the President of the Institute, proposed by Mr. H, T- 
Auckland, F.RJJLA* 

aiS 


Higher Buildings for 
London 

At die Business Meeting an March 6 th the Council wiEl 
Invitc the General Body to discuss the question of Higher 
Buildings for London, 

With a view to assisting members to arrive at a con¬ 
sidered opinion on the subject, tb* Council have directed 
that the following reports should be published in the cur¬ 
rent number of the Journal : 

INTERIM REPORT 

op nm London T Bu ium no Act Committee or Tstx 

Royal Issr trim or British. Ahouitects to Tire; 

Council uf teie Royal Institute of Bpitisu 
ARCHITECTS, K NoVHM]l£R U}J j. 

Origin of CQmmilltf.— Folk* wing the reading lie fare the In¬ 
stitute in March 19^0, of a paper by Mr, Austen Hull on ,p Dc- 
parunemai $tOT«/' and of u paper by Mr. SMtoa Joseph on 
" Higher Bmldin^for London/' th-U Committee was appointed 
by resolution of the Council on 13 April iqao, as fallow* g— 

11 Reform of the Lundoti Building Acy : It uas resolved that 
the following member* be Appointed a$ 3. special Conjmiltee to 
mnriidcr and report upon ihe reform of the Lon don BuiEding 
Acisl" 

On ro Jidy 1930 the Committee was Tcappoinied md tumti- 
tilted to follow? :““The President, The Honorary SccretarV, 
Mr. \\niter CW p Mr, £. Guy Dauber, Prof 2s D_ Acbhcad, 
Mr. A. \V r T H. Cm*a fc Sir Banister Fletcher, Mr. George Hub- 
bard, Mr. C. Stanley Peach, Mr. E. Stanley Unit, Mr. Difiby 
Solomon, Mr, J. J. Jousv. Sir Alexander Storming, Mr. Drll^ 
Joseph, Mr. Austen Hall, Mr. Sydney Perks, Sir Heiuy 
Fanner, Mr. Mathew Ortwi^m Mr C. A. Lfcmbncy, 

At the fidt mac ting the following officers we re appointed 
Chairman: Tbe Proii daiL 
Vice-Chairman i Mr. Waller Cave. 

Joint Honorary Secretaries: Mr. George Hublurd and 
Mr, Ausren Hull. 

At the llurd meetins' hold, On S Jutu! lUio, Mr, AuMm Hull 
reigned the Joint Honorary Secretaryship, and Mr. DeLissu 
Joseph was appointed In his piece. 

Bet wevn 27 April 1 yao and J# November 1, the Committee 
held twelve meeting, and the delegate* attended confer¬ 
ences. 

Ar*a 0/ Ewfutty .—The Committee decided dial tisev would, 
in the fir»t jn^lafiCCj, devote ihtir attention to the question* of 
Higher Buildings and Cubical Contents > leaving to j 3 arer d^ite 
the tonfiLdenuian a-, ta whether the amendment of the l^mdon 
Budding AcU wn required, for the fallowing reusOn-t :— 

J - T'W ihe adequate development i>i London is ^rimuly 
ri-KEtielrd hy the present application of ihe London Building 
Act und the (irntraf Powers Act. 

2. TNf it* development must he radii nurd Lit order to keep 
pace with the present unsatisfied demand? for coHimrrrial -irid 
m- iiJer-.liill accommodation.. 

J* Thai a rt. 1 enable increase in ihe Eietght of huiEdinfri is the 
unly method of meeting the deirumd for increased accommoda¬ 
tion. 

Maimah and Erubnct.— The Conunittce had k'fore thtm 
metnoranda from Mr. Horace Cuhiu, from Mr C. A. Dautmey, 
and frnm Mr Sartwon, Ot New York, and A memo rand unt pre¬ 
pared by the Incorporated Aswdaftlbn of Retail DiMnbutQr*, 
aulhnm# dUferent Sspfcto r the qu^tinn of hijfh^r ImiEdEiw 
and l hey al&o ha«i E^fore them corir.ptmdeiscc from Mr. Swat- 
brick, of Manchester^ and Mr. Aubrey Than*, of Liverpool 
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upon the conditions and regutoiioiw ns to higher M minings in 
thnse cities. 

They also had before them diagnum supplied hy Mr. Aubrey 
Thnmi* Of the R*r A Liver Building Uvuxwol. about 300 feet 
to ih* top of the topmmt storey, beinjf the hight-st commercial 
building in ihh country. They also hid before diem diagram 
which were prepared hy Mr. Dd™i Joieph, showing dw effect 
of the proposals under ennuideration upon iypieal budding as 

follows :—- . _ _ . _* 

l, A domestic building ill a streel over &0 fed- Wide, 
i’ A domestic building facing a patfe. 

3, A commercial bcuLcUng hauf ^ open syce. 

4, A commercial building fieitig the River I 

5, A commercial building brtwxcrt. other huildiuys facing a 

later dale they had before them diogflira prepared by 
Sir Henry Tanner showing the relative superficies flf English 
and American building and a schedule of the relative cubical 

content thereof. _ _ , 

Reform by AJmmUmiitnt and mt by Act of JwuMHttr,-—At 
or, early stags of the dtaciissloQ it wm painted out That the pm- 
posed increase in the height of building Mid the proposed 
modification's with regard w the cubical contents could both be 
attained without altering the Act* of PadiMioti because,, under 
Section 47 of the Boildfng Act of i&M, ltlc tehfrx of a building 
ll limited m So feet, With two Rtoreys ill the tfMf, but the diu» 
permitted the Council to sanction higher buildings :; while 
under the Genera] Powers AC£* of i-jotf the regulations hmi<tiflg 
to 60 feet the height of building t>£ large cubical eon tent* were 
mrivtd M by re^ol ulion of iht Council ■ and could therefore be 
modified by resolution. r . . . 

The submission that these two important itemi can M dealt 
with hy administtiuttm, without I he expense and delay in alter¬ 
ing the Acti of Parliament, confirmed [he Coinminree of their 
anxiety 10 at once deal with thc=.e matter! p irrespective of the 
general quest] Qft of the reform of the Building Acta. 

After *tnes of plunged and detailed UtfCt W^Bte at the 
vartoits Suggestions: under rheae heading! the Commit tee in- 
viied Mr. Diliiia Joseph to prepare a drill s schema which Wuuld 
incorporate their views, and ihi* scheme, after ve«r> prciul con¬ 
sideration end further discussion, Wit'S amended, and adopted ID 
the following form :— 

Scheme of the London Building Act Cwnutte; of the Royal 
Institule of British Architect*,. for modifications m the ap- 
pN cation of the Act! dealing with the He^hr of Buddings 
and the Cubical Content* thereof. 

Schema for Modifimtiv tt in Apptfm tion *?/. I tn ■ - l^J ;LT . 11 ^;- c “ 
lion 47 of 1 he London Building Act of iS^4 1* a* follows : A 
building (not being j church or chipell shall not he greeted or 
subsequently increased to a greater heighi ilian Si teet (exclu¬ 
sive of two storey* in roof and oE ernameiUiil fawefft. tucrtis or 
other architertu rid feature or dcaaradimi) without the consent 
of the Council F ” and is Therefore of a ptmiMivci diifictcf. [ he 
London County Council ihuuld now announce itii willingness 
to modify ita regulations so u* to enable it to consider applica¬ 
tions for higher building < OH the following line* : — 

1. In Ehe ease of it building in a street of greater Width thin 
So feet, AH increased height nhould be permitted equal TO ulc 
greater width of the ^rect* with two fire-rwjsting t<>*d 
above same, hui in MO ea« a greater height rK tea 1 $0 reel, e!iilu- 
sive of two storeys iii ihc roof- 

a. That, in the rase of building* oppOi lie park - . square*, and 
public gulden--, not less than 150 feet wide, nr fadin’ commons 
open spaces, and the riverside, or when faring down the iengili 
of a street, such buildings should be permissed la u lldlght Of 
1^.0 feet exclusive nf two storeys in the rn>0f- 

3. That, in the case of the City - if litittffon, buildings 120 leet 
high, exclusive of two liar ey* in the roof, should be permuted m 
■any street. inespeCli ve of tta width at date. 


4, That such oonvcnhi should be subject to irdeqiuare safe¬ 
guards 43 regards hea] I h, mtana of escape nad fire attack. 

it 

ITuti the Regulations of the Ivcmdon Counts- Conned under 
Part 3 of the London County Council General Powers Act of 
iuoS having been armed at by resolution of the CounriL should 
be to modified^ by resolution of die Council, as to permit build¬ 
ing! of greater cubical content tci be consirucied nDiwith-uriJLd- 
ing that such buildings exceed fio ft. in height, subject IO the 
Other safeguard* as provided ill the rcgidaTiont- 

Cvnferrnc « »JfA JWr Bodiei—Whcn the above cr rndu^ioiu 
had been arrived at The Committee resolved that before pre¬ 
senting i heir report to the Council, it wa* desioble that they 
should ascofiaJUp Hi far ji* ponihle t what would be the new of 
ihv public authorities and ^orietir* with regard m their prO- 
pa-wili . and they therefore appointed deputations to wait upon 
kite various bodies With a view of laying dieir scheme before 
them and nwcrtaming their views thereon. 

A deputation consisting <if Mr# A. W. S. Cro$i. Mr. IwIism 
jHjseph, Sir lienty Tanner, Mr. Sydney Perk.*, aiid Mr. Digbv 
Soloin-jn waited upon the London Building Atli Commtttee Ot 
the London County Goimcil on ;i February 1921, 

A dEpunariofi consisling of Mr. A. W, S. f russ h Sir I'lnin' 
Tanner. Mr. Delian Joseph. Mr. George Hubbard, Mr. pkghy 
Salomon, and Mr. C. A. lijuhrwy, waited upon the City Land* 
Cornntitree of the Cotpo™^* 0111 ^ City of I^mdon on 0 

Mirch 1 yi 1. t 

A depufjiljon cnnsisling of Mr. A, W r Crovs, Sir Ifenr^- 
riit^itcr. Mr. C A. Dauliney, Mr. Digby Solomon, Mr. Auaten 
Hidl + Mr. George Hubbard, atitl Mr- DcLsS* Ja!eph attended 
before The Fire Brigade Committee of the London County 
Council on 2i April 1911. ^ 

A deputation coruiitisRi of Mr. George Hubbard, Sir Henry 
Tnniwi, Mr. Sydney Perfcs Mr, Stanley Hall, Mr. C. A. paub- 
ney. Mr, Ausleti Hull, and Mr. Ueli^sa Joseph, attentkd boon 
the Metmpolitan Branch of the Society of Medical Officers of 
Health on 11 M^y 1911. 

A deputalitm gonsislinu or Mr. Sydney Perks. Mr. Austen 
Hall Mr. StdnJrv Hall, Mr. C. A. Dmbnev, Mr. Mathew 
Dawson. :md Mr. Dvh-a Juseph attended before the London 
Society an Monday. ia OcmLier 1911. 

A Jeputaiii>n consi*ting of Sir Henry limner., Mr. L. A. 
Datibnev, Mr. Digby Solomon, aid Mr* Dduita Jwep h 
atrendr-.! a oemferenre with iht Incorporated Association of Re¬ 
tail Dist ri butOTS on Wednesday. IU Onto tier 192* - l.Th 'f A* *0* 
din ion includes all the large London stores, auch W Sdlndgxs, 
Whitebvi. Ikrwdv Dlchiw anti John Birkers., ■dc.) 

At khe request of hh criheagues r Mr. Deli^a Joseph t&wc&cd 
each of ihr^ oonfererkoi» ( settimj nut in detofl the views of hta 
Qmniittee and ihr canteatiuM upon which iluase view* were 
founded, bring careful to pointOUf.m each rase, Hmrth^c wxrc 
the viewi of hi'- ComTnrWre only, and that they hud not vet been 
submitU mJ to the Council of ihc InstitUU. hut that Um- 
putice were anxious 10 oblaEn die views of the aulhontSC* and 
soderim concerned be fore offering their Mt fo thc-Lr CounctL 
In each Cii^e the delegation wj» received with gr*at courtety 
and Itjtened EO with great attention, , 

Remit! 0/Con/wjftrj.— In tho cast of tbt London Building 
Asir.n Committee of ihc London Counre Council the Lihainu.m 
suggested our seeking 4 conferetwx wuh Ebe Fire Bngilde CtPiB- 
mittee- 

| n the of the Cire Lauds Committee the following resolu¬ 
tion w;i 4 paired . , + „ 

“ That having heard the deputation * this Committee are m 
svmpaihy with The virw*«prcsscd That buildinif-:Jn The City of 
I'.onduli ahOidd be alJuwcJ be erecteJ to a height of s 10 f«t, 
Mith two siDfev; in (he roof, subject to I he fliieiUom of eon.ii- 
itUfV. of hejUK jiiJ (iintecTion from fire beiflK propelly COtl- 
sidered/ * 
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In th* CBW of the Fire ErikMde Comraim* of the London 
County-Corn the Churmnn proml^d tha t the wMc scheme 
should h* considered b\ a joint meeting of the Budding Act-. 
L Qinipjiiec of the London County Couodl jLntf ihe Fin- Brigi^fe 
Commute of the London County Council, after which thev 
would commurucne to us their decision, 

SubseqLtendy the following letter tv os received from fche Ckfk 
of the Tendon Crninty Council 

MVdh teftrcnce lo your letter of 15 February iaar on the 
-mtjpcr of higher hmldsrtgf fur London. I urn directed to state 
that ilK- Conner J hi* given prolonged and direful cotmdrration 
10 the scheini?. prewired by tins Building Act Coni n trite* of Hie 
Roy ill IrmtmiTe Of Bntjsh Architect*. for modification, m the 
application of Hie London Building Act so iW thev relate lo 
™ hfiifhi 01 building* tnd the cubical extent thereof, and jh o 
to the argument* in support of the scheme which were urged by 
the repreSDJiEAmv, of the Building Act Committee of tb* JnvH, 
lute Ht rhe conference with the rep rc«tUi live* of the Council. 

M you Lire aware the limit of the height of building iltt- 
jni^ed by Section 47 of she London Building Act, ■ W a1 ppli« 
unless Kt LG waived by she Council, and g* regwda biriidm^ 
conitrig within Section 1 - t of the Undon Couniv Council 
i General Powell Act, njoh, the limit of height imposed bv ibg 
regulation* made by ihe Council under the Act, miv tic waived 
" the Council 1 bank* At. The Council dots not consider that 
The oreunmimpes jutmfy an>; ictton being taken in the direction 
suggested bv iho Building Act Corrnmttee of ihr Rov*! b^ti- 
tute, and I am m State that ihc Council has decided t«3 continue 
its present practice of dealing on |t 3 merits With each case which 
come* before it." 


m 

With regard ti> the con rent rive with ths Metropolitan Brunch 
nf 1 he Society of Medical Officer, of Health, the follow m[ f rrsn- 
'utin-n was passed ;— 

This Metiinij of Medical Officers of Health of London is of 
opinion that, having regard to the tan that construe lion .if 
rooms under ground « 0 g!d thereby be discouraged, tii e proposal . 
01 [fle Homing Act (Jim mi Liter of die ft.ivaL 1 nstitm e of JJr j ri-h 
Ardmcii, ill nMtd Bb highej huildin ir, are rcasombfe 
i-idcd adequate safeguards are tfsiubJ ishtsd in relation m lightinir 
and Ventilation and ihe comenitjjt itrtnflemem '.i 'iLnitarv 
accornttiDdrtTlCuia” 1 


Sl, I sequent to rile meeting m ih (he tendon Society tfic fid- 
lO’.VIOg communication was received from that .(xietv^ - 
" rhe Vommillee of the London. Socieiv h,« very ciircfnlii 
Mruidered the Scheme o| the Royal Institute of British Vrefti- 
tCL’T'. Huildiny Act Committee i„r the modification* in the a., P | !r 
Cat-tin eh tile Act dealing w ith the heigh I of buiMings ahd thr 
Ctitnoi! contenii thereof, and after heating ,he opinions formed 
by the Bmfchne Act t ommiitee are simply of opinion ihat'j 
general mcreate of the height nf building, such us is propped 
would \vc Hijd viHfttjJc and drmmeTUid Id ihv amenities nf 
l^ndon and are content ikiE the prescsit ].lw pbmikl stomj 
espccLjhi a- the London County Ojimdl luve the txtwet If^ 
Elf. fun rncrrased h L “ighl where ransidtred Kntviul.lr J J'hc 
i^ndori Sucicty arc funher of opinion Ehai iht hdghiof buBtL 
m| W lss IjUndon "h&uld be related iu the widih m rhe- lUtvis “ 


Sub^jjucpiL iri ihr LotifcrCncc with the fnccrpOntcil .A^a- 
Eiusl cjL Refill] Dsctnhlklfi'r^ (ht fallowing rrstilUTit>n | r or- 

wnrrhtL by them r— 


M Thtit the IneorpunitEd AasocNtion of Rcmil nLinbutptH 
hjivmg < |f| e^ UiRikr i^jJ J had -I Kiiifarcpcf with ihc delegsu t . 
of ihe Budding Ace Committee of die Roval Truiiiu^ pf British 
Arx^itecw. iitid bivrng LmiFddcfcd ihcir scheme fo regard to 
FIecIwt i full'll mg-. ..mi Cuhiiiil Cn-metifh buildiiiL- in I m-. 

Rtid having Lrmridepvl ami ^Wnred ihe qu^mmn^ 
prepired hy ihat i ommitiw, resolve that they do uordiuJb- 
s-Lippriri the icheuif nf the Building Act Cimunitfce of rh« Royal 
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IlUtiTutc of Bnti^b Archirecis!, and that they con&ider she n™, 
jKucd modi fata no rw in thr ydmiruacracion of the Loudon Build 
mg Act, and the General Powers Act ore etatutHl for thr ldc~ 
qujtedevdopmctiioftheccinms^riaLt 4 nd indiHtrkl miemjirf 

Londnii, jmJ ^re m the best itlftrests of the adequate Croat k- M f 
the country of which London j B ihe mefeppohl" P ^ * f 

Cpptj nairflprr. -Ai a result of their inVestiHittk™* exccncTim? 

fnTwoS^wlTt^’* tlw Con,,tlittet !»«“«» W Ihv foiled 

rtJ' 1lllere arc ^ difficulties alFeeuna struetun- 

fiw proofing, means of escapt, wsier suiiplv, ind rhe arrarbCnJ 
of fire in case of building , 5 c fe* t hish FP ' m,t,ckins 

i. I httt the 1-* JOT building of thin height fating ihe rive, 
open spucts. .‘.q u.i re> , nmJ pjrka cannnt reasonably I* ohjetied 

pJrt^wl! **? ‘r f “ Vf> ^ b^rusin streets such us 

h)rtla.nd I lace. 125 feet hide, n equally reuKonable. 

4- [ be I the nmeww hold* wood (O high liuddine- in %ueh 
place* Si Lincoln's [(ID Field*. f. 45 f re[ Kride. B 

tlLS n S*y "i i'-lntfon « lands alonr. j, ft is 

n. rue square _m.de in which is concentrated the Centre nf the 
hnancjsl, shipping, and li-inhirtg atrieitict of rhe Empire 

t he need fnr higher buildtiurs in the Citv urea is imnemiive 
as It t* Vila] that business men. shnLild he able to find office* 

TSSX^Z ■: 1 ,h ? > j« | 3 «^ - -w ihetp^q! 

tiihir business is dealt ivtth. 1 o increase the hrittht of buildinm 
in such situations is the Only way m which additional office 

pr,viiJw3 in r,K ' mTritled a ™‘ ■" " «* 

I ,'iH^ hcl< d ’ t 0,1 lhc hlf -Kht of large cubica] comcnl 

btuldmip occupied by tile iireir stores ecmsliliires ,J ]r restriction 
of if:Lde advt r^ly nfTcdtmg ruipional prosperity 

..nJriv^' -Y mc J^ w i" dn T 3li<; MttmmotWoB at parlc^lde 

SiT^h™ & H UlJt «'*■•*l-’m tile centre 

^nTPilt + C hiatn . Itoi “ d - 1 7 f«t and upwards in width r wilt 

s 3 riis;" , ■ ,h ‘ . . . . rn.w.;, 

biiilding* w ii]produce largeritt**** that 
- J fc ™ [t ! e stcunty fnr rminicij.jl r.iiin,, to be devoted to rhe 
Oldeninif (il congested thoroughfares, 

<i. Thai it thus bring es.sefilial ln pmvide for the greal in- 
icreit. concanmted in ,h r t:,ly of tendon. 10 provide fur the 
accommodation for the urc.it commercial interests m L'eninl 

h | , lJo Ilf *’ require lo live on the outsitirTs, and desire 0> be 

I'^r ^ t0 u' he, , r " Wrk WiI,,imt J '«»- -ivalved in lonS 
I J,f ^' r ^ c administration of the Acts of ilf w and 

th^? rn,T . d r* ft T 'V r,1 V .T a nK n -J wfldition,. and ih.n 

ti-t London t^tinty t ouncil should lie Urged to Metcisc in per- 

nii'Si.e potters in a morc gentioti* spirit, on the line. oflJuj 
iChtmc prepared jiy lEii r Cflfnnijttfr. 

)°0r Coinmil tee is satisfied 
hfw ^t'fc lhe -tiuatir.11, defined by 

rficir and lor building* of larger cubical contimt, cslculaied 
■ '‘ r r ^Hi'-ali; or honsonrally. id,Ore provided .vith rhe TICCC.V. 

I--V !u ' rM completely established and that 
eiTdrv. should Continue to he made to induce the IxukIuo 
ounty ( 0u1ic.il to nicer tlio reasonable inquiretnm-s ivliich 

■entuii^' 1 of'th^T L-yroti^y supported by the re pro- 
cntuines.of thoMr spcenilh mr,-rested, nartleiv. »f thr large 

rr^i^teisritat. ” -is 




itoporianceof the subject, this Commit tee su a - 
•; oifvlmg Of memliers should 


Tfe CffliVmeiJ tu consider ihrs report. 

Ve^ounpk-ic minutes of the proceedings of your Committee 
"Tv 7 1 ” ,M: ' t-rliJttrti reports of ihdt coafurence* 

7 } llr 7 thr "‘"L weictiea. have been nude fnt 

the purpo$n of reference. 
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List of Attendance* d? Com™ ErrRMTED from 
Attenua^ci Book. 


Prof. S. L>. Adthcwi.. i 
Mr, Waller Cave .. t 
Mr, A r W, S + CrOs* .. 3 

Mr. C; A. Daubney . , 8 

Mfh E. Guy Dawber q 
Mr. Mathew Damson h 
Sir Banister Fletcher.. G 
Mr. H. Aoiten Hal] . , 4 

Mr. E. Stanley lhAi r , y 
Ml Getuge Hubbard 9 

Xew Members a 

Mr Paul WoterhuUK 0 


Mr. j. J.Joaai 3 

Mr, Delisu Joseph „ 12 
Mr, Arthur Keen . . 4 

Mr. C. Simlcy Peach 1 
Mr. Sydney Perks P . 9 

Mr, John W, Si mpson 1 
Mr, flijjby L. Salomon 9 
S 3 f Alexander Scanning a 
Sir Henry Tanner . , 8 


INTED 1921-1922. 

Mr. H. Swles Wood 1 


HkKR if TANKER* CAuDiiMn o/ memr^ 0/8 N<rt*mb*r, 1921, 
Delis^a Joseph 

liEOhau Huhhard Joint Bantnry Secretariat 

N<Ht,-~A minority report signed by Mr. Arthur Keen sa 
attached, 

BuiLPiNa Act Committee. 

193c* 

As a minority report Mr. Arthur Keen wishes to substitute 
the following for the general conditions arrived at by the 
majority of the Committee 7 — 

'Hiat any general increase in the height of buildings would 
beTdetrimemal to the amenities of London. 

Thai the powers p&>tesaed by the County Council of per¬ 
mitting an increase of height in particular Oifl are adequate 
and are exercised in a reasonable W*y. 

Thu ihe open spaces and wide streets of London ore of great 
value in securing the free circulation of our. and that their use¬ 
fulness ip this respect. should not be impaired by pennitting the 
erection of high budding* adjoining them. 

Tbit itie principle of increasing housing ad^rr.modation by 
toeuil ujf high buildings is A reactionary one and undesirable 
from the point of view of family life. 

Thai In the ease of t viiMirtw which, in OnJttfr to IdRiPf unity 
of derign. arc required to lie of the height allowed by the Build- 
inj£ Act the restriction of the height of the lop Boor to 60 feel in 
Cases of large cubical contents is ts& longer necessary of desir¬ 
able in view of the method? of cnnMructitm and nre attack now 
available. 

Asntii Keen. 

ito/Ei/ax. 


On receiving the above report, the Council referred il to the 
Art, Practice Lind Science Standing Committees, acid to the 
Town Planning and Housing Committees. The report* of 
these Committee* are appended : 


REPORT OF THE ART STANDING 
COMMITTEE, 

The Art Standing Committee have YW| r carefully considered 
the Interim and Minority Reports of the R- 1 ,B_V. tklildin| Act 
Committee dated 8 No veraber 1921, dealing with those portions 
of the London Building Ads which affect the height and cubical 
contents of London buildings. 

The Committee hive also had the benefit of a detailed expla¬ 
nation of the report from the Hon. Sec. of the Building Act 
Committee, Mr. DeBm Joseph LF.], who brought digram* of 
the kind of buildings which would r in hi* opinion, result if rise 
report were adopted. Mr, Arthur Keen [r ,J, who signed the 
Minority Report, attended on ihc tume occasion, and gave the 
Committee the rnaanma which bad led him to sign the Minomy 
Report. 

Ilte Art Committee ncm, ffin. /rmfrrdf ft? support the Mitwrity 
Report and to oppme th§ definite prupoiah u/ the ihrihting Act 
Committer m ntitlinrJ umUr k*adt 1,:, tmd ] «t StftiW I /■ 0/ me 


report, but gw frt agreement with the conchmcm .Vo, b under Sec- 
rum II. ihnt in the case af the large cubital content huildittgs of the 
great it ores a limit of £k> feet for the high?it floor upon which the 
pahhc may do its tkoppttg if unreaiaMahle. 

The Art Committee desire to add the following obtet^x- 
ilons :— 

1 . fhJBLICITY. 

The premature publicity which has been given to I hi* in¬ 
terim report sod the ooiieluriom reached therein by the repre¬ 
sentative* of the Building Act Committee is much to be depre- 
Otld, The conditions appear to hare been reached solely from 
the commercial point of view, with no regard whatever to the 
architecture of the City of London or to the interest of the 
general body of it* citizen*, the protection of whose amenities is 
OIU* of the privilege* entrusted td the ft.IJSA. by charter. It is 
much to be hoped that the Council will take steps to prevent in 
the future such public action by members of cornmirtca ap¬ 
pointed 10 investigate subjects of such a controversial nature a* 
ihts, before theif reports have either been considered by the 
Council or by the members of the R.I.B-A. 

2, Example of New York. 

The Committee arc impressed with the fact that in Ne w Vos k, 
where much experience has b«n ined of high buildings under 
Infinitely better Conditions of *unliyht and atmosphere, public 
m well as architectural Opinion has veered round , and very 
drtitic bright-limi un£ hm have now been passed for New 
York, bated Oft Street widths and. a system of zoning- At the 
recent Convention of American Architects held this year great 
}tr@s was laid upon the undoubted fact that when high build- 
lags art permitted a demand inevitably grows up for higher and 
higher ones, until eventually the streets become too small foi 
the number of inhabitants and the services of light, drainage, 
water supply, etc.j became so excessively overloaded that recon¬ 
struction becomes nrte*-v,U> aE great public erptnse, If the 
health and amenities of the people lire not to suffer for the 
benefit of the few. 

3. General Hei oiff Ikou^h:, 

The Art Committee cannot pretest wo slnmgly Against ihe 
theory of ilse Building Act Committee that higher buildings 
should be permitted throughout whole areas in the City without 
regard even to the width of ihv RtrwL and let the remainder of 
London without any regard to the character of the neighbour¬ 
hood, neighbouring buildingH, and the general appearance 
which the buck* of ihcse buildings, according to Mr. Joseph's 
own tfiigmtt** will surely present vrith their narrow glared- 
brick arcfl^, towering above the buildings behind them. 

As regard* the City, where the average vridlh of I he 
nuy for all praerical purpflm be taken flt 25 feet, the proposal 
to allow building 120 feet high everywhere is preposterous r and 
would turn our City streets into badly lighted, badly ventilated 
areas. 

4 Possible ExcEnioNs. 

The Art Committee desire, however, to depress the npsninn 
that on carefully selected sites an OCVMiotUll building higher 
than the rest of ihe Ittttt may be an stdvanlage an lireaking the 
sky-tine and so relieving the monotony of 3 long stretch uf 
buddings of equal height. As Mr- Keen |MHnts OUT in the Mino¬ 
rity Report, the LC-C. have power in allow this—a power 
which the Cultunhtcc feels should be exercised very" carefully, 
and only in the ca*c of buildinjn which, from [heir nature or 
rite, should be of a duitli(wring character, Whether the L-CsC. 
anting alone h the proper authority to exerciw? thi* pmrer il 
another mAllet which may be wunh the of llic 

R.l.BA. The Commitfce consider that tome system of zoning 
or marking of *uch special rile* on & carefully thought-ont plan, 
having duo regard to the neighbourhood, surrounding build- 
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iilps, widtfe e>f Street, end. other public amenities, is es^nlial he- 
fort any fuller u* nf ^ L C . CVs 

»nd chunker of Undun .irchi.eetun is m WrsirrS 

J. PBODtr Law. 

It mutt be (Mimed out Ihi tl wHth the possible «cectinn of 
,oo feet .Vide, .here is AOitrwtffi^ffl^h^ 

Li^y™d 7 h^ 7 he,°fo i,t ^ bu,1<lin ^i So tcer hifffl bto ^ 

«»« * «|U *oj* fur incretied *e,W- 
ninujiion without any general increase rn height. 

6 . S.MOKB PwtJfTWN, 

li Jlid r T f,k '/ f *' fn J’ (,n “ d, ' L,EI '* iritiniiiU'li con- 

netted With the hn gh I und mac of their huildi risri and the'Ceu n - 
mmec hope that thf HttertTaOn of the LX’.t w\\] he culln l ni rl - 

SSSSS ttete ;-fte-S£E 3 

7 - Health asti Commerci. 

The Committee, in conclusion,, feel ifnt the health 0 r the 
Lurnmumry u*n miponant facior in its contmere^fpw—ritv 
.iJ d that, as far us buildings affect liedll. [he natural rule iV! 

to 't e '7 ‘T U "^ »«d 2££ .^”bX^tS 

OnS ' “ d hlSh toMkm «™w streets in 

1 ^T3J tch£ ^2 l hiSj Io " w - nn * hifrher, buildings atf warned in 
- t.un, tvirh houses end (pfdms, nut huge b]ov!a of tints 3, 

wuSrino^ m *f 11 * rqV>rt r - ° n , ,tu ' CiUfsLim wherein to house (he 
working papulation end their children. IM 

REPORT OK TIIF PRACTICE STANDING 
COMMITTEE. 

. T™! "* *u be ? J dC “ hn ' "PJ* e “ r lo be shy structural difficult v 
*JJ huiitlings to the height Or cube »uggested, jtnd ihjit 

m lions of (tHE prcAcrttion. ■if vnnt^ 



^rrr KwBHSBWS 

«p£ftss*r- “" ,n,i "" - swftsss 

BEI ’ om standing 

iAj The Sticocc Standing Committee, ha tine coruitl^r^l 
the Interim Report, su^v.l that a Genera! Meeting ahouUH* 
cal ltd in order that the General Body of McniheW the 

Jr^Kifc” - •*&.<& W 

iB) I he Science Standing Committee, having read the He 

of*VhrS jjfidijn aUtiA™* P**?!™* li mn the Interim Report 

. I-ofiuon Building Acta Comnuttce of the It 1 a A d F 

»“««■ «“«? ««fUfly therewith t but S to fhe 
talpottU.ee of the subject the Science Standing Coirurdttw sriR 

g£Sr k ,h l e J mcH ! u ^ e 1 Wfl of (Jie JMndtn BuildW Act! 
ulTS" bo submitted to rhe w hole Tvidy ufme^beS 

KEP 2 SS HOUSING 1 COMMTm'K tNr; 

!£ 2 ^X 3 ^± 2 T£ * ^**y£: 

5S" rf *= fn buiidi^ng :’SSU^"S^; 
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]\-p9a ja and 'ITrc C."u^EurTtltTK■ arc in nneeerriiprir uiili f u* 

opinion expressed by tb London Society, and consider that the 

ffl" !he ^ ndvn ^-,unn tViimcit inra^rd ro 

■he height of lltuidings are sulFbcicntly wide, 

EuitHjJl r il^ e r 9 ’ nunit,w d ’«eM« «ith tile conclusions of the 
Erf. ki S wiiS“ rtna i d er it essential rhm the 

te&KtiSi.' ysisr ° f 

™,«'- 6 i"k Th ^ L * Unltn,iME<r Wn3id * r 'hot the heisht of building 
ocCHpicd by the large Stores and in ejccess of Lhe usual cuhiftl 
mne.ll is u oueslwt. chiefly affecting the hire Brigade 

“if' '' lilrLrl ii 1 ice consider 1l1.1t the present limit of 

^i-r.ar.r *• ^ «**-■* 

th f Opinipn or ihe Comnutlcc th^i lhe Ifticht of 

iSSfo talJ ^ ^ diCU ' Ed ^nshleratiunt 

thf.v^t «»dy w-m enndftue in the Route «&,' 

b Kindi 17 * lb !” a ^worsen liberal and progrefisivelines, 

I inulljthe c-ommittee point Out that the Opinion of the Loii- 
don .Med 1 cal Officers of Health It based upon the tS, 

n^t^to hI«T.h o 1 ' 1 •" ^l^hed.and that them up! 

to be nothing 111 the Report to suggest that this will be the 

siJntJ klh i M i ri al ” considm-d the Minority Report 
*' ,r - Arth V f Ke ? n ' anJ have 10 inform the Council 
they are imantmon% in general ugmcmtn with th“ 
pnnwple «prW 5 K| rn that Report. 

fti-.™l,.'£ be in , fheir report have dealt onlv with 

The 'l » ?* flllSed bj th ! ! < 0jadon B^Witm Acts Cummitire. 

iSSteT^ « Jicd •i-.thetk »ide of ,| K t,nation, 

REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 

.i,i?” ,TCcI . vin E t thc * bow fTfrorts, the Council gaie careful cun- 

S feASst^%S^. ,ld ^ u,,pfr " cd th * R-i"» 


hr 1 riSH en t gini:i:ri\g standards 

ASSOCIATION. 

tm'Ue Crmn in° lnf r [ !k 1 hvh ° ^-present* the Institute 
OHUiUttce ofthc A 5 softation! hn' i prestmed to the 
Cl.r.ir ; , , s'dpy Of rhv index u*t ol llijti.h S.,.,.G hj 

Spedficationy and Rejir.rt,. This l.sr h« been ecntXl in 
! V r° f l u L ‘ ,ntMMn ; number of Spceifiationti ^vailnble 

unniall^o I>k f Jn ’ (>St rf C 5 *j y rcftrcnct ! it will be published 

S2SE'?*t ^ adtlc ? dlin ? Kil! }je ! «uc 4 from time to 

SSmwT • mtm " '““ h ™ h «»'*.™ sp«i- 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 



been e!e;,.,l to the P^d^ ( Sd Mr^InSt^S 

stesKI^ h “ l “- -««- - '*-■* 

(W' r ', f'f n'' 1 aft hell fh.) has been iippoirtei! by rhi' 

Council ni Almoocra the Surveyor f n Clhrfst's HosoitnT nn 
ihe retireriium of Sir AJeanudcr Stcnning IF.), who h.is 
sicred m this eafradfy for upward* of twenty year. 
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Competitions 

R. 1 .B.A* COLOUR COMPETITION. 

A sum of £ zoo been placed in the bunds of the Presi¬ 
dent of the Royal Institute of British Architects by an 
anonymous donor for the purpose of instituting a competi¬ 
tion for a bittinrss btdidingf facing ™ un ordinary London 
*irect, in which ia colour aa (of a permanent nature) would 
be the dominant feature. 

'Hte Competition will be open m 11E] nwenhera of the 
profession, hut it is earnestly hoped there will be a strong 
response by students of the Architectural Schools in Lon¬ 
don ami elsewhere. 

A diigram, drawn to &cale 1 will he issued* showing rhe 
flour lines and rhe centre lines of I he principal doorways 
These must be adhered to by competitors. 

It is suggested that pronounced architectural features 
should be confined to the entrances and the toprnpst storey* 

Competitors have a free hand us regards style and colour 
treatment. The ground Hoar might be a bank ur insurance 
office, the remaining floors might be flats or offices. Three 
premiums (fibo, £50. and £ao> will be awarded to the 
best ml 0 lj r des ignai rre^jkgt ive of ilrthi tuCEli nil excellence* 
A fourth premium of £30 will he awarded to the best arch)* 
rectum I design. Colour mat be tuspmttd by the m of per¬ 
manent material only. Designs in nil paint, fresco, scnitito 
and m on, will not lie admissible* 

Tt is suggested that competitors should aim m a Is road 
treatment in masses mi her than in disjointed detail k and 
should bear in mind that what mighi be admirable and 
appropriate in designing a will-hanging could easily be¬ 
come vulgar and offensive when applied to a building. 

With regard 10 the material competitors may sugge-u in 
their design r* it mny be of service 1<> them to know’ that a 
Scheme for facing concrete blocks with various materials, 
such as marble* term cotta, mosaic or copper plates, has 
bee n dc vised a n d success!uII y p rod u ved - J 1 has been found 
thru the cos 1 of facing a building with cither of there 
materials would he at least 1$ per cent, dumper than an 
ordinary- atone facing. Competitors, however, are not in¬ 
vited to vnhmit estimates. 

The terra cutto facing can be made in imy colour, and 
not highly glazed. It is possible to obtain diL material 
with a gloss like that of old Wedgwood or similar ware. 
The maximum sire (at present nullified} is 21 inches by 15 
inches, in column* un to 24 inches diameter. L should be 
borne in mind thni [here might be slight Irregularities on 
the face and variety imho tone ot colour. Thi? would give 
n play of light which some designers may think desirable. 

Of course marble facing can t*e of much larger dimen- 
rioui* Competitors muai suggest only Mich marbles m are 
known to withstand the deleterious effect* of the London 
atmosphere. Samples of these marble# ami a piece of old 
Wedgwood as a sample of glairing on terra cotta cun be 
reen at the R,LU.A. 

Stone or granite may be used at the discretion of the 
competitor. 

Durigns must be prepared as actual working drawings 
but shadows may be cut where they would actually occur. 
Afl the Assessors arc practical Architects and Pointer* ant! 
not potential client*, there need he bind must be 1 ) no pic¬ 


turesque foreground. However, 10 give scale to the build¬ 
ing* one figure of average height will be allowed aa being 
desirable, 

Preraiotcd designs to become the property of the donor. 
The authors may, if they de.rire, make copies of their own 
works. 

The successful design^ will be published. 

Drawings ; 

(i ) Elevation to ^-tnch scale, 

i a> Detail of Entrance or ponion of Top Storey to l -inch 
icalt. 

(}) Section to J,-inch scale of from wall, showing the 
depth til reveals, also the depth of any recessed features. 
Prmhttn* : 

First i* .. £100 Third £20 

Second + * , + £jo Smurth .. . - 

Authors : 5 eh Edwin Luty&es, R.A, ; T. E. Cuij.- 
cutt, E$q, T PJMLLILA.; Professor Gnui-P Moira t 
William Walcot. Esq. Should either of the Assessors 
be unable to act, the PresidenT will nominate one in his 
place- rhe designs, by the courtesy of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, w ill he exhibited tu q, Conduit Street, 
W.i* after the sward has been made. 

The competition Will be conducted Under the HcguL- 
tionv of the Ruyid Institute of British Architects, tn so far 
as these are applicable. 

Each design must be accompanied by a declaration 
signed by the competitor, or joint competitors, stating that 
the design is his or their own personal wEirk, mid thiit the 
drawings have beets prepared under hi* or their ow n super¬ 
vision. A successful competitorn iiM be prepared to satisfy 
the Assessors that he h ihe bom fide author of the design 
he has submitted. 

No design shall hear any motto or distinguishing mark ; 
but .j 1 1 durians ■ihnlt be numbered by the Secretary’, 
1 U.B.A., In order of receipt 

All quvsthmS relating to the conditions musi be received 
by tbij Secretary. R.I.B.A., UDt later than February cS, 
n>22. 

Dtaitns must lie received by the f^eretary, R.LB.A., 
i> Conduit Street. W.i, not later than May t, \qzi. 

TRUJILLOS STATUE OF " LIBERTY/ 1 

The Competitions Committee desire lo call the atten¬ 
tion of Members and Licentiates to the fact that the 
conditions of the Above Competition are tmsatt&ftictory. 
The Competitions Conmniitco are ill negotiation with 
the promoters in the hope of securing an amendment, 
hi the meantime. Members and Licentiates are advised 
lo'take no p^rl in the Competition, 

Ian MacAlister, 

AVrrrlnnv 

CoMmiTtoNF Open. 

Auckland War Memorial 

R . 1 .B. A. Colour Competition. 

DnndeE War Me in on at, 

1'he conditions and other documents relating to the 
above competitions may be consulted in the Library. 
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RJ.B.A. Certificate Book 


C vrtiticaic Book tor the use of architects is now 
among the Institute’s publications, and needs onlv to be 
known w K as widely used as the almost universal 
K - 1 -°- A ' Jfflrm of Contract. The hook is the result of a 
suggests made by Mr, Francis Hooper [F. 1 at the 
annual general meeting in i 9 m, The production of the 
hook was delegated bv the Council JCLB.A. to the 




members of the Practice Committee, and duly ap¬ 
proved, A useful criticism in regard to the general 
appearance of the form was received front A fr.^F. W. 
J roup [/■,], a member of the committee, and the final 
proof of the form was submitted to and approved bv 
Mr. A. W. S, Cross (Vice-President), the then chair¬ 
man of the committee. Very considerable trouble was 





Gtrtificjtejp 


fk&x<xzs bslahnzfiU 
fbvzentInstalment _ 

Intel 3 bdafe £ _ _ 


19 


Jwreby Certify thdt tfi& utm iff 


is due to 

m f sf HfcrAs at 

wider the terms the Contract thsrmn.dittd 

£\ 

x> _ 


19 . — . 

Architect 


Contractors Receipt 

$Ecetvedjkwn... . 

the Sum - - 


J 9 _ 


wppnrntttfGrt^ dated f3__ 




Architects 1 Certificate Book 
Practice Standing Committee, who appointed a sub¬ 
committee conaUting of Mr. JJelissn Joseph [FT Mr. 

. Henry White [/’.], and Mr, Horace Cub in [,!,] to 
consider and recommend as to the form of certificate [n 
Oc adopted. The sub-committee held several meetings 
and decided on a very* simple form as being the best for 
adoption in the circumstances. The form recom¬ 
mended by the sub-committee was circulated to all 
224 


1 _J 

(Much Reduwj Fa* *] mi it) 

S“S th t Iate C f dk : ,ro jL lhe id arranging for 

the production of the Certificate Hook in a manner 

wo if*y °f traditions of the Institute. 

The book, containing 100 certificate forms, is now on 
?7 ut . 'he Instate price 8i. M„ past free <>1 fid. 
A fncsirn.lcd copy (reduced) is given above. An order 
form wtll be found on the dip attached to the cover of 
tins issue of the Journal. 
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Notices 

BUSINESS MEETING, 6 th MARCH, 1922. 

An election &f member? will take place iii the Business 
General Meeting* Monday, 6ih March, 1932. The 
nmties and addresses of The candidates (with the names of 
their proposer*) found by the Council to be eligible and 
qualified for membership aLtxirding u> the Charter and 
By-laws, and recommended by them for election, ore as 
follows :— 

AS FELLOWS <6). 

Lentdx : FraDfcWCK James MX’. f-d. 16 Broad St reel p 
Stamford l j6 ScoEguit-, Stamford. Proposer* : Mr. 
Waller J. N. MDlarri, Mr, Em«t Newton, -Mr. Arthur 
Keen- ^ _ 

Pictom ; Annum John [A 1894], 14 Queen Square, Bath ; 
Bruton. Somerset. Projw^rn - -Mr. J. C'oain C iirtcr, 
Mr. John Pettcr, Mr* Percy F. Warren 
Thoma> : Pr.M'Y Enwuuj, G.B.E. [A. 1920], 6 and 7 St- 
John & Square. Cardiff : Ihnc Lodge > Cathedral Kcutd, 
Cardiff- Propowis: Mr, Harry Ttathtr, Mr* Cecil 
Wilson, Mr* l^nnoi Robertson. 

T piyi fk ; Bfvhv FhaMlIh [,-L i8pf>], 16 Broad Street r Stam¬ 
ford ■ i4 Si, Martin's. Stamford. Proposer* - Mr- 
J, Alfred Gotch f Sir Reginald Blomlield, Mr Arthur Keen. 
Walkek : John Wi uson [A 190s] f 375 V nion Street Aber¬ 
deen ; ,fc Kilreen," Snindia^ en, Klncardineshirr, Pro¬ 
pose^] Mr. George Watt anti the Council. 

Wli^os : Rulfrt Gordon, junr. [A u)Oa \ 9 ^75 Union Street, 
Aherd ern : 1 16 Queen *s Road r Aberdeen* Proposer;* ; 
Mr. George Watt and the Council. 

AS ASSOCIATES (8&)* 

At.tiN : Jostl‘]J STANLEY [Special Wat Esamiilfltinn], 3^ 
Grans? Rmui WeM, Birkenhead, Proptfi^rs : Professor 
C, H. Reilly, Mr T* Taliesin ftw. Mr* Gilbert Fraser. 
ALLftoN : FreumiCK William uath [Special War 

KjCMtlhfltion]. 1 a LvrUon Gardens, Huntifut c . Propttter? ' 
Mr. William H. Thorp, Mr, W. Corby Hall, Mr* H* S. 
Cborley. , . . 

Ai mmi : Eilsest Harold [Special ’War ExommauonU 43 
Kirkwood Avenue, Brondethury Park, N.W.ti, Pio- 
posers : Mr. John Harold Kennard^ Mr, Edward 
Warren, Mr. H. C. Lander* _ b 

Bahnard r Harold Thomas Benjamin (Special War Esominn- 
tton], 84 Viooria Street, SAV.i. Proposers s Mr . W - E. 
Cotidi, Mr. W H. Harris Mr. Frederick Chattenon. 
HAKTTjrrr : Percy Jamfs 1 Special War Examination], 3 

Way, Sec Milk fWk. timid. Propers ! Mr. V>, li. 
W alia ns, Mr. C« F. W. Dmlntt and the Council . 

RkAELEV : AlhEhT [Speck] War Ewuimitionl, 1 SjndnOgham 
Road, Sneinton, Nottingham* Propose™ : Mr- Albert JN * 
Bromley r Mr. Arthur W. Brew ill. Mr. A. Ernest Hoaxed, 
BeAIlvItiNt J EUOESI Edwawj [Special War Examination] r 10 
Manor Road, Sideup, Kent. Proposer* ; Mr, George 
£mat Nirld, Mr. Clifton R. Davy, Mr- Rehert Athnwa. 
Beck : Henry Berkeley [Special War Examination], 5 

rick Rood, Stafford. Proposers : Mr. A.. G, Band and 
1 he Council. r , 

Bloomfield : Edw ard Haniti ton [Special War E™mnaUjn| T 
Tantfllltm Road, Bdhum, SAV. fropmvj*: Mr. 
Hamillon Neil r Mr. John WdMon P Mr Wm- B. Wt. 
Bloomfirup: Henhv Lancswjt t^p«wd War Examination , 
i t Roihenny Road, Luton, PrcpoBen : Mr. A. G. Band ( 
Mr. J- J- S. Kaylor + Mr. J. K. Dixoo-Spidn. , 

BowitiKG : John Valent ini; [Special War Esmumation], 
- WWUaltd.; 1 Eastwood. Ld^h^n-Set. EfSex Fro* 
nosers t Mr. Herbert Wtegleattollh. hlr. Da^d Bflrelay 
Niven, Mr. W. E, Vernon Llramptun- 


BnANWN ; pER-n - Kesnetfj [S|*eci 4 l Witr Fjuniuiioa] > 

Si. Saviour* Roud p Leicearer, E J ropuiers : Mr. Arthur H_ 
Hind, Mr. Will jam M. Cowdd. 1 , Mr. Charles Ktmpf.011. 
EftOOK^ ; Ltsut ClmOlUi [Special War ExamirLution], 66 
Greensrofr Garden^, Hampstead, NAV.6, Prai^^r? ^ 
Profetsor A. E, Uichurd^n, Mr. Arrhu? S. Dixun H Mr^ 
C. E. Bateman. 

BttD'AN i pRANJi COLLIN' [Sperdal ^Vor Eiaminatian], 14 Dart- 
, mouth HarkRoid, X.W.5. Proposers ; .Vlr„ R. AJls^hrooke 
Hindi, Mr. John. Sauon Snell, Mr. David Barclay Niven, 
Broy-'n : Geohge Talbot [Special War Esamination], 51 
Fawcett Street,. Sunderland. Proiic^rt ; Mr. GcO. 
Brown, Mr, W, Milburn, Mr. A, W. S. Cross. 

RifMPStr.y> : As.rrit P.A.S.I. [SjiccjaE War Examina¬ 

tion], ro Ilc4th Garden*, Twickenham, Middlesex. Pro- 
posers ; Mr, C. E. % f a.mdell md th% Council. 

Buhnkj r ■ Eduam [Special War ExinninaMll], ^Vei^ Houte, 

I EickHng, Melton Mtnvbray ProfK^ers ; Air. Ennbt R. 
-Suttoti, Mr, A, Ernest 11eazell, Mr, Albert N. Bromley. 

Bl'RNCT : FnEDEHica Waneu-u-*-.. A! .L'. Especial War Exaniina- 
tion]„ 23 ^Vindsor Terrace, Penarth, Glam. Proposers : 
Mi. T. /Uwm Lloyd, Air. Hnrr/ Tcather* Mr. t.'eci1 
Wil^n. 

Qyhoh 1 Richard ISpccial War Examination]^ 22.1 TurtinL'ton 
Road, Ellon, Bury, Uaiu;-. Proposers : .Mr. Percy S. 
Worthington, Air. Paul Ogdcu, Air, A. W. HchEUnsp. 
C.\EtTt:H ; Wsl.L.Lvm [Special \\'^r ExuenillaTion), ^ Mutton 
Sireei, Sunderland. Propgserii : Mr, Norfmftn Rtdllev, 
Mr. F. Willey, Mr. ]c... Spain. 

C’UAL LICE : Joiln [SptCLiL W'ikt H\£ioii Jianou], 7 Bedford Circus, 
Exeter. Proposers 1 Mr..Syulney TotcteU r Mi\ Sidney K* 
Grewlado 1 Mr* Henry A+ Saul. 

ChsckI^Y t GE0KC:£ [Spec La] ^V;4r Examinillion), 23 JKatk- 
P-rLdnc Road, Prenton, CHls hi re. Proposers : Profe^^or 
C. IL Reilly h Mr, Gilbert Fraser, Mr. T* F* Shephcsird!_ 
Clark ; SlPKiy Cilarliis [Siwda! War Examination). 3 
RonillJ Part Avenue. WeatclitUcm^Sea. PwjJawn : Mr* 

Metvifle Seth Wetd, Mr. W* H. HarrfRon, Mr. C, lb 
Simpfton. 

C^svtTLL : Victor Gordon [Special Wnr Examinaiion], 

II Sunniwlc p> London Road. North End, Portsmoiath,. 
Proposes : Mr. J. W. Walmisley, Mr. Arthur Stranon + 
Profewor A. E. Rirhanl^tL 

Cole : Eric [Special War Exammiuion], Commerce 1 loose p 
Leckhain pton, CheStenhnm. Proposes : Mr, Lr W* 
Barnard and the Conned. 

COOK ; He-JUIERT J.^.TT^ I Special War Examlnationi , Sch ool 
Houap, Ryhope, Sunderland. ProjHMeta : Mr. k. Willey, 
Mr, Norman Rjchley, Mr. W. T. Jnnc*, 

CpiltHNGLEV RxOIN-AXD Akkakdaia jSpccia] Wat Efcairttnit* 
Tiou], it IrEam Ro^d, Ssdcr. Cheshire. Prnposera 1 Mr. 
Percy S. \Vorthington H Mr. Paul Ogden, Mr. A. W, 
Henning?. 

Con™ 1 Gilbert Hently [Si>ecLiil War EsarnifutuonJ H tta 
Rent's Park Rond T N.W.t, Proposcr-i : IVoFessor A. E. 
Kidmr^oTi T Air. Arthur Stratton. Mr. John Slater. 
Couch.max : Harold William [Special \Var Examination] , 
Mount Pleimant House, Tonefiham, N. Proposerii : Mr. 
VYalter R. Jaggtird, Mr. J CanipbeU Reid and the Council. 
CO’WT-.VK : Al urJiT Chares [Special War Fxamination], u Elm 
Way, 11 Eaatidds Ru^id, Acton, Wj, Propose!^ ; Mr. 
F- C* P* Momon, Mr. H. 1). ScarlwAVood, Mr. Max 
Clarke 

CftPEDAH ^ EDGAB W1I-50N [Special War Examinotion] r 23A 
Gnldtr* \Vay T Goldtr^ Grcvn, N.w IT. Proposers : Mr, 
Henry A. Sau], Mr. S. IL Rui^cll, Mr. T. Edwin Cooper, 
DYTMOt.Li 1 Frederick Civ v [Special War Examinatiorsl, too 
Reddlffc Garderti. S-W.10. Proposers! Mr. II. P. G. 
Maule h Mr, Sydney Totchdl, Mr, Walter Cave* 
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Edward^ : Wilfrid Bythlij. [Special Wur Fxaraiiniirioj]J A 
Victoria Vdlu, Film, X. Wiles. PnjpcMi? I Ptofrfcsur 
C\ H* Reilly^ Mr. T, Taliesin Rks f Mr. Gilbert Fraser. 
kiELDER : CiloflGe IUhdlh (Special VViif Examination], 55 
Bpoxhalm Road, West Norwood* S„E,a7. Proposer* ; 
Mr- Arihur ^trjlton, Pronator A. E. Ridianion, Mf. 
\V, H. Ward, 

Grazedek : William Fha^ek [Special War Examination], 8 
New Square. LutcobFa Inn, W.C.3. Proposer* Mr, 
Henry j inner, Mr- E. Vincem Sir Henry Tanner, 

Oiw^ocd ■ James IIensv [Special War Eicuiuiunan], 13 
Wawf l-ane. Brixtan Hill, SAW Propt»^« : Mr, 
Arthur E. Bartlett, Mr r Edward A. Hum* Mr.VV* Braxton 
Sinclair. 

(irtiFTnn : Hugh Nicholas [Special Wur EafflJin{fofi]i 3.1 
Tithebam Road, Southport. Fragmm I Mr. Richard 
Hall ami ihe Council, 

Guy: Waldo Emerson [Special War Emakutionh The 
Vi pirate. CUvedey, Shropshire. Fr opo^rtn i Mr, Robyn 
Addition, Major Harry Barnes* Mr. C, W. F. Wheeler, 
Haiku : Tom William [Special War Examination] , 56 Witlier- 
IWd, Leicester. Propmyrs: Mr. Arthur H. Hind, 
Mr, \\ ilham M. Cowddi, Mr. Charles Kcm(>ion. 
HyiDlSii : Fffl® HAROLD [Special War Exam inal ton), 34 
Knighton Fields Ruud r Leicester, Proposers ; \ir. 
W ilham M. Om'ddlf Mr. Charb Ktmpson, Mr. Arthur 
H, Hind. 

Has gjlan : John Holliday [Special War Examination]* The 
Grey House. Sdlotii* Cumberland. Pfcipown : A|r r j. 
Forster ( Mr. J. H. Mart indole, Mr.|. W Benuell. 
ilLAttil : Gout )OH Tiidmas [Special War Examination], Elbro 
Houm. Princes Ruud, Bqckhurct Hd!, Essex. Proposer? ■ 
Mr. Win, E. Wfl[ion j Mr, H. Toojey, A|r r Horace White, 
Holliday : Am^rr Gum ad [Sprdal War Examinatuml, 61 
Ashton Sum. LmerpouL Pnjpo*er$i 1 Mr. T. Taliesin 
Rets?, Mr, 0 . D. Black, Mr. Ed^vr Quii^pin., 

Hiuv^uji; David John [Special War Examination.], " Bryn 
Hywel K " Close Rood, SforristOn, Swansea, Proposers : 
Sir Charles; Ruthcts, Mr. GEendinnuitf Mna hatn , Mr, W. 
James Nash. 

Hl’M - ReOINAID [Spec id Wait Ex^iliiiation], The Hnrne- 
Slinnin^vdl RnaJ, Oxford. Proposers : Mr. S, 
W. Harriscm and the Council. 

Hunter : ILutKY Cdkmjiilti (Special War Exdtiunatiim}, Writ 
\ icw, Hadley KouiG New Barnet, Herts, Froposcr* : Mr, 
Waiter K. laggard* Mr. Mmoew J. Dawson and the 
Council. 

Johnson : Camiwll McAuin Camera [Special War 
Examination] r M Munieith/' Stroud Road, Gloucester. 
Proposers - Mr. Norman EvilL Mr, E. Guv Dawiier. 
Air. F. W, Walker^ 

Jwei_: Krais* aui HcuBJeaff Ansiauw* [Spect*] War Exam mu- 
Tiun], I# Broughton Ro;id, West EflJmjr* VS r , 13* Po r * 
pti^er^ : Mr, E. C. I\ Monum. Mr. J. cibnjTK Smith, 
Mr. Fredk. Onlxirnc Smith. 

fi iSLh : HfflSALD llUQfl [Spaded W.jr Exuanjnarion], 3 , p Gnu!] 
Avenue, Neath, S, Wales. Proposer* ' Mr, C. Glynn 
Fv«n|, Mr. W. jnmes Nadi, Mr. Glcndinnuiu Moxhsni. 
Jos&l : Tq.M LfOS,«lKP> [S|ieda| War Ey.Tjninatiun) i ** Tirytlflil/ 
Alma Newport, Moil. Ihuposcra : Mr. Ernest 

Nevv (on, Mr. Arthur Kecn„ Mr. E. €. J p . Mnjiia^. 

Ive^iEY: Walifji Musl-kTox, M.C, f A H.C.A,. A.R.E, 
[Sjutial War Examination], 44 Kin holme Road, Putney* 
S+W. PropoMiw : Mr. Robert Atkinson, Mr. Edwin T. 
Halt. Mr, H. Stanley []«ll. 

Kuih : Jamb Aiiiaiv [Spntiul Enuutnabon], 35 Morion 
SttKl, WdHstantcinift, Svdnei-, N.S.W. Propose rs ; Mr 
C, E. Vdmdetl r Mr. H. StOnkj Hull* Mr. A 1 J. MuIhiJ 
Ksruv : Epw.uiu [Specinl War Examination], 15 1 AlcXilndra 
Road, Wellingborough, Northents, Pru|>Ot«fS : Tru- 
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feasor A* E r RichardMr, Arthur StratTon, Mr 
James W + Fiuhrr. 

ECy r air : Alui-ht Leslie [Special Wur Eaamination], 1 St, 
Gahrid'* Road, CrickItwood T N.W.a. Proposers : Mr. 
Arthur Stratton^ Mr. Horace Gilbert, Mr. C. Stanley 
IVuch . 

LaNcpell : Gy.uy.t:F, Axmm [Spceial War ExomkkitinnL -2 
Westernh Square, Rj'.eiasCtiurt Park, Y\ r .6, Prapo$ert : 
Mr. Stanley C, RamEtv, Professor S* D. Adiheud, Mr, 
W. H. Srth-Smilh 

ijms&En: Edward [Special War EwninarionJ, 

Stafford Rectory, GniVi p E^ex, Proposers : Sir DanistYt 
!■ Letcher, A! r. Ernest G, /\llen p Mr. Osborn C. HiJJs, 

Lea 1 naht ; Julian RL'DtiLrn [Special War Examiiuiiion] p 
8 N&w Stjuare, Lincoln ! Inn. W.C,:, l^ropoHers : Mr 
E, Vincent Harris, Sir H wiry Tanner t Mr. Llanr; 1 't anner. 
Lewisi_: Ggosce Stanley - [Special War Extmuruidon], 4 
Ninth Avenue, Old Swan. Liverpool. Proposers Mr, 
¥.. Hertratn Kirby, Air. Gil hen Fraecr iB Mr. T. Talus in 
Re^n. 

Luiq=,; Reciekald LaTMam [Special War ExamumtionL 7 - 
Oxford Street, W, Proposers : Professor A. E. Richard¬ 
son, Mr, Fmtk T. Verity, Mr. Arthur Stratton. 

AIaiIon j SiEBfEY Edward [Special War H.yacnininicn), 74 
Cambridge RuatL Gtcai Cnmby. U% r etpool. Propctrrt : 
PnU'esMr G, H. Reilly. Mr Gllbrrt Fra?tr, Air, T + 
Tallin Rccs, 

M.\r‘i i,v : Nathaniel JS pedal War ExammationL ScortUh 
ilub. EnrbEelsrh Gardens, Euston Ro*d. \Y. Ihopo^m : 
Atr. A. G. Bond and the Council* 

Mackes ] Paul Y'ICToh Edehjn j S jiedal War Elimination), 
z5da Glooctatfr '[ fc errace F AV.a, Propc^ert: Mr. T. 
Alw-y r Lloyd, Mr. II. V. Lancheater. Mr. GeoEry Upj, 
Mjlleh : Claude St. Juuin Gaui.e [Special War Examination]* 
Bickenluili Manniom, Gloucester P 1 aoe n W,t. EVo- 
P-Oieni : Mr, C. E. Var-uldl* Mr. Robert Atkinson* M K 
E. Stanley Hall. 

Minty:. Rouieht J amis Huusi [Sped:il War Exammathm}, 35 
Craven Mrei-?. G ha rim? Cruis, W.C.z. Piopo^trl : 
Professor A- H. Ricbr^uu, Mr. Arthur Keen, Mr. W, 
Curtis Green. 

Mrrnitu : Edward Arnold [Spedal War Eraminabon]. 17 
E ta run cr Square. W. 1 . Pi u‘n\>t t\ , M r F. Ci Jy Daw tie r p 
Mr. W. C'unU (>r^n, Sir Jofii] j Burnet. 

XEWfON - Pitfu.'Y Mai'hice [Special W.u Examination], 10 
Ihrisi-U Slreel, Hull. Prujuoirj, ■ Mr. L. Kirchim, Mi. 
I 1 . G;:AeLf, G. Dudh-v fliuliron. 

Norton : Cil^hlea Justi-h [Special Rumhuiitm]. 1 

Bridge Avenue, [LirnmenuMith, W/i PrtipOSOra : Mr. J. 
Alfred Gotch, Sir. Claude W. Fcmer, Mr. C. E. Vorndell. 
U^HALDlsrpN : GhmujL Al_tLs -he [Special War Exnmmni [o\sj, 

11 Kulimn,!," Miliotl Road, Auchen flower, BfhbRHc% 
AuitmUa, Proposes : ITie Coundl- 
Ovitn : Ahnii fl TaEvon [Spetiul NN'up Examination], " Myrth 
Uank, Ditlmurton Road, New ItniiStun, Cheiihire. Pri>- 
poscr* : Mr. T. E. Eeelir., Mr, Ed-^isr Qui^in, Mr. 
Gilbert Fraser. 

Penman - htnVAin* -Meathjw^ [Sin'iiii] War Examination]. 1 
I'horpcwootj Avemie* Sydenhitm, S.E.z^. Prapocen : 
Mr. Frederick Wheeler, Mr. David Thomson, \h . 
C. W F. Whedcr- 

I*WCR: IIabry JMIEA ParKIK [SpeeiuE Wilt Eiiminatian], in 
i-^tholrri, GolJrrz Often, NAV.ti. PropcatT! - Mr. 
.Albert Howell. Mr, Char] ex Spooner, Mr r Ckor^ Elltiiiu- 

ttm* 

PpmMLYttn : J.ION^L AHTKLTi Geurue [Special War Exiimmj- 
1 son ] , 17 S i Kill Avenue, Q1 d S wj n , I j vtroNJJ. Propono r ■ 
Mr. T, Taliesin Re«* Air. 0 * D, Black, Mr. E. Betinun 
Kirby, 

Kite* : Vhsmier Ow« [.S.|i<; t riil War E&iitiinniido], j? BhnJ- 
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ford Hoad, Bedford Park* W-4. Proposers 1 Mr, James 
S, Gibum. Mr. F Mcrlcy Harder. Mr Robert Atkin*on. 

Hitvitt : George [Special Wur Examination], County Officer, 
Kl. Mary's Gate, I>erhy. Pmpowr - Mr, Cwrtfe H 
Wi-ddowx and ihr Council. 

FimeL : Thomas [Special War Emtinjitiah], Bank Clumber** 
Oswestry, Pro|HMcra : Mr. AyluinQ. C*ve, Mr, Frtocifi 
Junes, Mr, Percy S. WoftHiiftion. 

RjppiKrniAM t Thomas France [Special War Examination]* 
4i Upper Manor Street, Chel$Sft R S,W* Proposers : Mr, 
A. Hill Pmsksr, Mr. It |. Allison. Mr, W, Bevan, 

ttLrRFVi-^ ] Charles [Special War Fxummdtbft], 51A Alexandra 
Road, South Efrmpftud, \_WB Proposer's: Mr. Robert 
Addition, Mr. Hmeul Newinn. Mr Anhur Kern. 

Spirit : Alfred Ewaht [Special War Kvmninm^n], 48 Tyn- 
dale Stmr, [jciewter. Proposers - Mr. Arthur H* Hind, 
Mr. William M. Cordell, Mr, Charles Kempson. 

Smith : Qnt. [Special War Examination], 17 Winchwlo 
A venue h Frondes bury. XAV.n, Pr.^M^crs : Mr. Robert 
Atkinson, Mr. C. E- Vnrnddli Mr- H. R. Goodtham. 

Sri roi;On : JoiLN Hfnrv [Special War Exjith ration]> 

Chenham Terrace. Kirm’s Clkt, Ilnghton. Projwsw 1 
Mr. Robert Arkinson, Mr. Edwin T, Hall r Mr. E. Stanley 
Hidl- 

SvieUFffc : TlLDiL^ WlLTHtD [Special War Examlniitiofi] , 12 
Edmund Street* Rochdale. Ijma. Pmptwm : Hie 
Council. 

TiEOHiinw : Rickard [Special War Examination]. too Font- 
down Hold, Mai dri Vol* H w.9, Prnpd*erw 1 The Council. 
Twmm : Ch*hu-> Algernon, Xl.C. [Special Wat Examine 
iion] + +r Ftnor," 22 Lo*rer King's Et&ad, KiEiffston-upem- 
Thames. fhopoittv : Mr, W. J- Krrtap, Mr. W, Murth- 
wait How k Mr. A. G. lk>£id, 

W,%J4tHil : Rt:OENA!*P IhiHVICK [Special War EsM4£Unarinn], 
Chichele Hoad, Crlcldewood, N.W.2. Proposes ■= 
Professor S. IX Ad^htad. Professor A K Rkshttrdion* 
Mr. Stanley C. Ramie y. 

White: t'lUHL kn StASi.i y [SpcLTal War Examinttdon], 3.4 
Ikihord Suuare. W.C.i. Proposers : Mr, Robert Atkin* 
Min. Mr. Edwin T. Hull. Mr, E, Stanley I bll. 

WlKJ.LAV- : bn WIN [Special War Ksuniflxdion], Edm: 

I_41IC, Liverpool. Propoaera : Fro Fervor C. H Reilh , 
Mr Gilbert Fnucr, Air, W r E. Wiliink, 

Williams : Huwaru [Special Wat Examination], " Our tret, 
27 ¥ Kimberley Hucid, Roath Pari . Cardiff, Pmpo*ery: 
Mr. T, Alwyn. Ltovd Air- Harry Mr. George E. 

IliilljJsty. 

Wi%'jc : Tiiomah John Ro>i 7 W'sn?iE ^pudal War 

Tre yoiic, Truro,. OirnsvJli. Fro|.seifiers : iVk Marlin S. 

Mr* Arthur Stratton* A. E. Ktctiardscm, 

Members’ Column 

A/rirtF^n, Uci-ntintti, and St JJ.> nt a tmiy inittt imnmifict mrfrU 

Mftdmuk# lAnV rtiprirnHtWi ir ,I (hii Column r lithvuf fhnri?c. 

(S&mmynicafmNi mmt hr QtMmjtd tv tl re fob tor. nrut fjc tfrtjtwn- 

e jjrjj'r*/ fty I^k-/ uJ /hcuk uttii adilta 1 r. LI f htrt tl?nJfljvwii>‘ t f ^ r "rrcJ. 
'* trtunWr U-tW .TfTftrri-i! /^ncwrcAd 1 . 

WC1 .WVX' harped city. 

Assivtam- t wanted ; r*|ierJ#im^l m hulllbuc practice 

and jnsptftUia ; good bttnrn-.s„ pfarisMl -nvi li-chnk.d 
£ss£nli)U» ppat tor j, tDUfOOrihly capable itiin. Unlf T 

'■tiling 11 U-iillll-i JitKffl.n ill ltd I , .^^r. it 1 . to AKhittL'Li H'rlwyn 
Garden I'.ity, Herts. 

OFFICE ACCOMMODATION WaNTEP. 

Fallow R.I.B.A. wishes to ihlttQ oMm in iiouvxidcLU jtdtifli* 
l-!iikdufi P West titd prclifihir.— 17■_->kL No. 2^*, c/o Seerel4ry r 
lU.fi.A.* ij, Conduit Street . W. 


PARTNERSHIP. 

A^fciAif [ag) w!ih« to piinihaEe partners 3 np in titahliahed 
Londuji firm. Practised ior yCans, Cull tracts amounting to 
£35,ono, uLtHlIy buiidintJi of the flcloLv das*. Oood cotlnectJuji 
and pp-iflpecu' of immediate work .—Write Hots No. 2713, to 
Setreiai^-, H.IJA, % Cotidmi Stcwi, W,i. 

*Ai!c iiitlct it(|ttntb Furtsujr ifL co^iUf prAi tlcc ; 'A-R-I-B.A. 
preferred .“Apply Fox c/0 Si-'ret^iy FLI.B.A. 

As50C|*ti: p Jtge 3] hilly quaUficd In all hrancho, iudibdLrjK 
pmtitks, MislMrs £0 pm'rtiaT^ tluie «l ^Ulslishfil p^viodll 
praetkt. Is accustomed tuj taking full OafltniL—Box $222 f c/o 
Sc -.'rotary R.I li.A., u, C jruluit Sirfei, W. 

APPOINTMENTS WANTED- 

ARJJAi U.Aii:h. list dais HotlOtirsl limuluis^ Captain 
menliotish 4 ytih tot FcmtCeJUKd Italy, t- 7-3 Go anywhere h 
hmii^ of abroad. wb-Rte k«^., cmapctmt ^ml wOUtif work i- 
requind. Travelled over neatLy all Eurnpe: i L^.t 

positkiu* lecturer m Aichirerture, Tuchnicai Cofiegi!, Saljord. VYill 
tackle .my Job, architectural or otberwLt*. 

Asncurr Traiutng and PijerisKc with wid! ktnm'u 

I .j. inLion architects. AU-idund eXpttadeace v tntduding quuirititbfrs. 
Own practice lia^ Invlitjlftl Hank-?. Church??, S^hooli, 

Open hir cciLNutriLioiH or with ^Icw p^rttLfitahj^.^ltox jua, 
r a Sccrerary, R.I.B,A ,^. Conduit 3 tnset, W r .r . 

I.trErtTlATi: RT.HA., with avti ao yeira 1 varied Mpfcrienne, 
H^iKHisfcbtH pt^t- S'lutis, quantities,, uifiaaurimf up, >upcr- 
ytshu of ^'ork or omce Waf Ser\i- p iij France :hnd kussta-—Box 
477, c o SflCTiLrv r , k.l D.A.. ig, Ccttdok Stttet. VY.t_ 

IhtonAiio^Ek k.LR.A,* aKtr iJ. recently cmupleled Artkb, 
4p^mtmi?ji i as Impral^r. Good drau^hisman. ex[Msrien^t> oq l^r^i 
houj&fcng F*hcllir, sell! ^eii^nil work. Ex-Scrvko uulel,— Bok juj. 
l j /o Secretary R.I.B.A., <> Conduit Stmet k Londnn, W.i. 

A.R.l,P„t. 3&1 r v x-riffioir. Ilia, had good experisi'e—Ankku ami 
■bout q yean—with Ijandtin firms, ultra iitn'incs, temporary or 
oiIll'cwjs-v Goi>i expC-riertit in nuktof working de.'taila; frittn: 
experience iLbo Lu SUpenrediXl uf works,—Address Box jua, e/u 
Secretary RT.B.A,, >j Gsulnlt StML, LMmlun. W.i. 


Minutes IX 

Al the Seventh General Meeting (Ordinon. ■ ur ihf '^h- siuEs 
tqax-igxz, hdd on Monday, h Fvbruary rrj^j, at S.jo p ut,. 
Frtrfnt ; Mr, Paul Wftf^rbome, Prevdenlt, I£i the cliair. Tbf 
aktundonoe biiok vu i ^>Kii*ed by sS Fellows (mdudm” K ^^tlTk- 
bfj-ri of thy GnimcilX 40 AssodAM litlcludim; 1 .Mwnbtft ut' the 
found I ) s 4 Licentinres, and a lar(?e number of M-iiiors. The 
Minutes of the Meeting held un 33 Jsouiwy iyi: r havinti Eseen 
tiuhllilted in the jui hNal, were taken &. read and nipied a-i 
correct 

TTlc Secretary urmouneed [Jbat I be Council bad neminal«f for 
election Ml the v.iHcll^ classes at’ membvrshifi the gentlemen 
u'hose niETic* were puhiished Iei the Joi'Un al- for 21 Odtnher 
toil, it> N'dmba foal, *nd 14 Jatnmr> n>aa. 

Tlic Secretary announced thui the Council pr>-j wised EO H ub- 
mit U- Hi* Majesty the King the mum- of Mr. Tltuiu:n 11 w«s[iri^r-., 
nf New York* Ills 4 Ft recipient of ihe Royal Gold Mcdul foe 
Architecture for ilie current year. 

1"he Hon. Secretar. announced the- decease of Mr- Ernest 
Newton. G.0.E., R , Prexidou S0I4 iqi". Rov-al Gold 
Medalhsl H|lK, Officer de I'Ordre de hi Coumnne [Belgjuin), 
Hou. Membre dc la Socr t- ! (..'enlnile d"Architecture dc Btfl- 
dque, Offklct d'Acsdhuit de Fntnee, MeEnbre Co rreftpoo* 
dant de la Bocji't'. de? .'YfehiEecir^. dipli'-m-S par le 
mcnt + und referred to bi^ cminenEservices to the Roy^tl institute 
iind the and to hi* remnrblile personal i^LuUtip!). 

The Fressdent alluded to the ureat Jem which ihe profess ton had 
suffered it£ Mr. Newton^ untlOU-Iy tlrJth ITn- Hun. Sevrel^rv 
also announced ihe deteuveof Mr. Henri Faear^r. F.S.A. [F.J. 
elected iqoi. and it was i£ESOI.Y£D that the reum*. of the RoiaS 
Institute for their lo*^ be entered on the Minutes and that a 
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iwsmtc of sympathy Hid con<to(eooc be conveyed to the rela¬ 
tives Of these two deceased Members. 

Messrs. Stanley Hunt. B. H. Jackson, K. H. U and B, R. 
Saunders, Associates, attending for the first lime since their 
election, were formally admitted hy the President 

The President, having delivered the Annual Address to Stu- 
denw, a vote of thanks was pssed to him by acclamation the 
motion of the Vice-Chonoeflor of the UtiiversitV of Cambridge, 
the Rev . E, t. Pearce, D.D„ seconded by kr. Edward P, 
VVarren [FJ, He President having res ponded. Mr. D.Thco. 
dare Fyfc (/ ] r«d a ffrticte o/ the fVorfu juhmtUJ Jo, tte 
Priori itnd Shidetsufapi 1^22- On the foot Lon of she President 
a voir of thank, was paused to Mr. t>. Theodore Fife bv jo- 
elamTition, 

The Pronentation of Prizes was then made as follows, in 
accordance With the Deed of Awjud 

, °f. f{ ”» Mention to Mr, Herbert J. Hating, 

A.K-C.A., for hi, Essay on " The Imaginary Architecture of 
“teruture. submitted in Competition for die Essav Prixe Under 
(he motto' 1 runic Fear,” 

Tins SoOHrMednllion to Mr, Alfred John Broun, for his 
enjni for a Central Cioup of Building, for a Mo deni non- 
Kl xEvJcntnal UmVHstf, under the motto H Per 

Anguftta/ 1 

, A of Hon, Mention to Mr, Thoma* E. Stott. 

fcir hcs “W submitted under the motto 41 B. 

Minor. r 

4 RStudaOlktp CertifkfiUr to Mr. W* J r Knight ^ 

A Certificate v/ Hm kfatim < 1*4 eluqttt £3 to Unit. K JL 
far bu design for an Asylum for zoo Amd 
and Infirm Pwr, submitted m Competition for th* Henry 
textm SndJ Prize under the device 11 Grenade/' 

The books 5e |«ted by Mr. L W. Ingham, JLR.UJL, of 
□ulilm Ashpnd Prizeman were bid on I he table, 

Mr - Ingham had written regretting hi* ittabilitrlo be prt«w 
I Tie proceeding* closed at 9,4* p m. 


Minutes X 


1931-1923. 

At a WlaJ General Meeting summoned bv the Council 
under By-LlW 65, on the receipt of a requisition signed h v 
the proper number of member:; md held on Tuesday - l-'cbru- 
a ? ' v “: u! * ** Mr **^1 WntHboune. Pr^dem, in the 
tY rh ^ ^tendance book w« signed by 6= Fdtow* (in- 
cjuimg t+ of the Council), 136 (Indudihf 

1 Members of ihr CuiftKflj. The Minutes of (he Speck[ Genera] 
Meeting held on 22 December I y 21 were taken 11a reed and 
S ftf i ^'^ e following KrMhEuiion was moved bv 

Mr. A IV S Cross [F.j b Yict-Fretidiinr, and seconded hi 
Mr. George Hubb&rd [h ); 

M That (hta Meeting Li of opinion that the condition for 
the U ruhcation of the- profession should form nan of a 
Kwstjalwn Bill, and that the present synem ot admittance 
I n t he 1 mt HUTe. mcluduiff coin puJtqiy oiiiminat m\ ^ hnidd 
continue m force until 11 Regmretion Bill he " 

1 he following ■mendmmt wn, moved hv Mr. M T Buck- 
land [F,) And seconded by Mr. Herben A. Welch L/ I 

" Th “ ( m v ' ?Ui vfjke faci that u Committee which rerre- 
aenr* eJI icclnma of the profession hz* been Appointed u> 
Cnnaider And reporp upon ul| Cju^hun* Connorl^i wish the 
Lmhcaiion and of A re h5ters e I hi. mcelintr 

(%irtcirtrtthe public discussion of vnrioui >1 C W| until the 
rC]Krn Of Ih.- Camarirta: hot b«n f.feinted, and conridtn. 
nm all iL^rionj and proposals for Curryh)out the 0- 
prei-^J wishes of tfic pref^sion stwild be lent lo (he I 'm- 
bcation *nd Bejinfcsinon Committee for considciution. 11 
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The Hon. Secretary read the following ma\ ution parsed the 
same afternoon by the L’nUkatLon and keif Ecu ration Committee 
J’hat this meeting of the L'nifie^tion and Jtegistreiion 
Committee re-aEFirms it* Resolution of s z May ty* i, thin 
iht prindple of Schcmr A H namely, the brining =vf rt (| 
AreMtegts o£the Untied Kingdom inU, membership of ihe 
ft.l-B-A. be adopted m the basis of Unification/' 
and the fol[owing resolutions submitted by the Assodam 1 
Commiiiee t 

ia That in Ike opinion of the A^sncbz^ Commtitee, if 
the resolution on the Agenda Pjper at the Special Genera] 
Meeting called for 1 fc uesday next, y February, is carried, 
the L-cj 1 Mention of the profession will be mdefinitcFv tK>st ' 
pofied/' ^ 

T he Committee has ample evidence that, tthhoiipb there are 
differences of opinion as to druJJl, the grenr majont\ of Associ¬ 
ates are in favour of “ ('mfkalion " whether Or not Keutstrarirm 
i* i mmedinidy nbtuined. 

t Liyvrkkh^ 

krwiutkw pfiiird at Xfoting of Assnatilci m Irt'rrtH.'nL 
OcLobet 1911 - 

*' Thnt this meeting of Associate* of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects resident in Liverpool and Qiairict is 
n greed t b^t LUnification an indispensable prerequiKite 1o 
RcigiAtrahon by Act of ftlrfuRient tmd would Utve ilia* 
every effort be made 10 racuro the Unified lion of tho 
profession 

MA&CftraTEn, 

flrmlutum pfittfd nr AlftUng vf AMiodatet held in Mtmrhrsier 9 
Ortoher 1921, 

1 Ilia mectaw, having enn-kEdered the point of view ex¬ 
pressed by certain member* who arc opposing the scheme, 
namdy * that if regutnuion by Act of Fadiiuncm does nol 
matensisite for some time the present su^eesrionof UnitVqa- 
1 ion is a false step / it <w™dttetUmfUntw<my 
drf*u\t nf prtttttl pT-'tpKiird, it jtn esirtitnil pTfliminiTrv, tmd it 
prepared U* ntpp*>rt thf mm* from th? mh imtinn: tvhkh r'l 
fL-mitd Arpin^/ 1 

Renhition ptmtrf tit Meeting vj AssOemt^ held in Xeweoifir, 
Awvmkr rg;i . 

/■ 'J b-U lt!5 meeting of Associate* of the Rp>vd Institute 
of Bntlfth Architect 1 re^idem in Newcastle and l>isirict 
■i^reed that t fuJicutiori i - an iindispen*u1ille prerciiui^ite to 
Rejtistration 3^v Act of l^rlklnem and Would urge shat 
every effort be made lo 1eaj.1t the Untficarioti of the 
profession. 

In the d be us 5 inn which ciisliuh! the follow mg memhtL- tuok 

part : 

Wm. ^'uodward [F.j 
■Sydney Fcrls [f r l 
\V. Henry While [F,] 

< ; i!beri FrttierfFJ (Livopnl) 
it. U, l.asirnenoc \sl | (Bn-.ruli 
c. B. mortem [FJ (SheffieEd I 
A. . HenningN [F.] i.Manchesietl 
i.\ W. Long [F.j 
Sir llanivu r Flcteher (F.l 
Edward Warren [FI 
F. R. Hloma [F] 

M. Thompson (idA 

P. M* Fr^r (F ] 

Baxter Greig [ hj 

t V n f 1tl! TO I he vote l lic amentlmciu Hiu lost by j iS xtite* 

The Kewforion wai. ihrn r tir am! nz m.itubrn- lotrd in 
luvcmr and Iif> aig-LittMt. 

Resolution h not having secured the neLCMam- ruo-rbirda 
majority. WJU lost. 

The proceedings ternunated a! 7,30 p, m 
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The Decoration of Ocean Liners 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday t 20 February 1922 
By ARTHUR J, DAVIS [F >J 


M R. CHAIRMAN, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
—I am very much honoured by the invi¬ 
tation that the Royal Institute of British 
Architects liave extended to me to read a Paper 
to-night on "The Decoration and Equipment of the 
Ocean Liner." This subject covers such a large 
held, and m ramificatmn^ are so numerous, that 1 
fear that in the short time at my disposal it would he 
impossible to deal adequately with all its details, 1 
propose, therefore, to con fine myself to bread prio¬ 
ri pies, and shall T perforce, hat e to omit the discus¬ 
sion of many interesting side issues. 

It is not within the province of ibis Paper to deal 
with the decoration of the sailing ship. 

Volumes could he written on this subject, which 
covers a period almost equal to that of the history of 
the human race- 

To mention only the ships of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries* on which some beautiful work 
of the earvef, painter* and gilder can he found, opens 
up 4 delightful vista which must, however, he re¬ 
luctantly closed. 

A visit to the Maritime Museum of the Louvre 
and to Greenwich Hospital will show what has 
been achieved in this direction ; but we must leave 
this fascinating subject and pass on to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, when steam was fir^t in¬ 
troduced in navigation, and the CharhtU Dundos, 
constructed by Symington, was launched on the 
Forth and Clyde canal. 

" She carried an engine, designed hy the great 
James Watt* which drove a stern wheel. Her suc¬ 


cess inspired the American engineer, Robert Ful¬ 
ton. to build the Clermont, in New York, live years 
later. Tliis vessel, also engined by Watt, travelled 
up the Hudson River from New York to Albany, 
performing the journey of 130 miles in thirty-two 
horn's. We are told that an enormous and, nit the 
whole, sceptics! crowd gathered to witness the com¬ 
mencement uf what was to prove a classical voyage. 
According to an account written in the New York 
Evening Sun T the Clermont h moved out into the 
stream, the steam connection, hissing at the joints, 
the crude machinery thumping and groaning t the 
wheels splashing and the smoke-stack bdehinc like 
a volcano/ while 1 one honest countryman, after be¬ 
holding the unaccountable object from the shore* 
ran home and told his mife that he had seen the 
devil on his way to Albany in a saw mill/ Others 
described her as a 1 monster moving on the water, 
defying the waves and the tide, and breathing 
dames and smoke*' p * 

That was in the year 1807, but it was not until 
24 May iSiq* the day on which Queen Victoria was 
hum at Kensington Palace, when the Sarmtmth w a 
wooden sailing ship fitted with an auxiliary steam 
engine, quitted the purt which bears her name, and 
a fortnight later steamed slowly up the Mersey to 
the astonishment of a large crowd of Spectators, 
that the Atlantic steamer service may be said to have 
received its effective initial impulse. 

Nothing, perhaps, has contributed more largely 
than this to the maintenance of cordial relations be¬ 
tween the members of the Anglo-Saxon race in the 
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fild and new worlds and to the extraordinary de¬ 
velopments which have since been effected In trans- 
Atlantic travel. 

^cat'gfitndiathers seemed tu have scarcely 
realised the consummate importance of ihe new 
departure. 

The Britannia, the pioneer vessel of the Cunard 
licet, measured 207 feet long by 34 feet broad and 
" feet deep, with a tonnage burden of r,i;+ an d 
an indicated horsepower of 740. 1 ler cargo cap@- 

etty was zz§ tons, and she was fitted for the iiccom- 
n nidation ot 115 cabin passengers, hut had no 
steerage. Her avci age speed was H l knots per hour 
on a coal consumption of 3* tons per day. 

In her passenger list, eighteen months after her 
maiden voyage, we find the name of Charles 
Dickens, and in an account of his crossine lie 
Writes ; — 

" T had heen led bv certain highly-coloured illus¬ 
trations to anticipate a saloon “ furnished in a stvle 
of more than Eastern splendour, Hik’d (hut not 
inconveniently so) with groups of ladies and gentle¬ 
men in the very highest state of enjoyment and 
vivacity, but I was terribly disappointed with the 
reality, which J can only compare to * a gigantic 
hearse with windows in che side/ *" 

One can easily imagine what would have been the 
surprise of " Lloic " at the appearance of a modern 
ship with its wireless telegraphy, electric light, 
gymnasia, swimming bath, and even a journal such 
as the Cunard Bulletin printed and published dur- 
mg the voyage. 

riais development has til ken the form of a gca- 
metric progression f but it h only within the last 
twenty years that one can say that the ocean liner, as 
tt’e know her to-day, with all her wonderful display 
of technical and artistic equipment, has reached her 
present state of perfection. 

It k difficult to appreciate the full debt which the 
aeienee and art of shipbuilding owe to the mdivi- 
d^ial enterprise of such men as Samuel Cunard + 
William Inman, Thomas Ismay and Alexander 
Allan. 

h was Thomas Ismay who realised in the year 
1 ®75 l ^ Elt the old tradition of placing passengers 
alt made for acute discomfort with the arrival of 
tlir screw propeller, and he decided to put his pas¬ 
senger quarters forward of the engine rooms, where 
the vibration and movement of the vessel were least 
noticeable. The saloons and staterooms were placed 
amidslvpl, and the former were constructed lt> 
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occupy the whole width of the vessel, bring superior 
m \entiliitiun and lighting to any yet in existence. 
It vras In the spring of if, 13 that the .-Iquiiam'u, at 
! !- L ‘ htC ?‘ a " d 4 he greatest of marine wonders. 
R , from her berth into the same waters which 
litt c more than a century ago, witnessed the first 
feeble rifortsof Btil’s Comet. It is almost impos- 
s.bk to conjure up to-day a vision of thb tim 
u-sscl of ihia by the side of the colossus of im 
with accommodation for 3.250 passengers, together 
. 1 .Jl 01 1000 : a faun* population large 
(V , u-i 11 n r ny En gHsh borough towns, 

>t the \\ litre Star liner Olympic it has been said 
that she t$ not so much a ship as a palatial floating 
hotel, vuth every luxury that modern art in decora- 
uon and lurmshmg can provide ; indeed, the simile 
0! *he Hrjating hold is somewhat inadequate; the 
term Floating Town ” more precisely meets the 
comprehyn^ive idea, of her construction. 

I hink of all the historic ships which you have 
ever heard of, from the time of Columbus’s Santa 
A fans, Grenville & Retenge. Nelson’s Victory, even 
through that interesting maritime period of the old 
hast India men and the clipper-ship. Consider, if 
you will, t h e whole category of epoch-making 
steamships, from the time that Papin discovered 
steam power; consider Fulton’s Clermont, the 
Clyde-built Comet, the famous Great Barter*, down 
to the .Mauretania and the M oft r tic, and then vmi 
can readily realise the continuous advance that has 
heen made in the construction and equipment of 
that modern marvel " the transatlantic liner ” 

. I hose colossal vessels have caused shipyards and 
Piers to undergo considerable enlargement and 
harbours to be deeply dredged. 

An inspection of the interior of the Olympic 
means a walk of no less than nine miles. It Is more 
than a third oi a mile round her deck, and from 
water one to bridge she is ahout as high as a si x - 
storev building. She lias eleven steel decks, seven 
of which are used by passengers. The two sets of 
reciprocating engines, each driving a wing shaft 
win st the middle screw is driven bv a Turbine, arc 
the firmest ever built. 

bach of the funnels is wide enough to take two 
railway trams running abreast, and they rise Si feet 
above the dock. 

Phis rapid development has brought about a 
complete revolution in the methods employed both 
as regards the internal planning and the equipment 
of these ships. With the inevitable necessity of 
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specialising in many new directions* *t lias become 
the practice (□ employ experts to advise upon the 
various requirements of the modern liner, and not 
only dots this apply to the actual planning of the 
habitable portion of the ship, but also to her decora¬ 
tion, furniture, electric light, beating, ventilation 
and lift installations. As the natural sequence of this 
evolution, so far as the purely nun-nautical con¬ 
struction is concerned, it was found that the ship 
designers could no longer deal adequately with the 
large areas and surfaces to be planned, 'The space 
for the important public rooms was so vast , and the 
height of these rooms so great, that the expert know¬ 
ledge of the architect was necessary to deal with the 
arrangements of these available spaces. 

As an experiment the architect was first intro¬ 
duced chiefly as an art adviser, and it was con¬ 
sidered that his duties should be confined within 
the limits of decoration and furniture. Having 
justified his appointment p he gradually encroached 
on other portions of the ship, and it has now been 
found advisable to bring him into contact with the 
ship-architect at the very early stages of the design. 
As I have heard it put rather appropriately, the ship 
is now in the hands of the wet and the dry archi¬ 
tects. All the parts of her construction affecting her 
main lines s the great sweep of her hows, the laying 
of her keel, her superstructure and her navigating 
qualities, arc naturally in the hands of the 41 wet ,+ 
architect, whereas the 11 dry 1 architect is called in 
and consulted when it comes to planning her inside 
and finishing her public rooms and cabins. 

I may safely say that members of our profession 
have now become a virtual necessity in the comple¬ 
tion of all large ships ; not only are they employed 
in an advisory capacity, hut it is usual for them Lu 
create and prepare the designs and supervise the 
contracts, as well as control the general decorative 
fining up of the vessel in a similar manner to that 
adopted in all large buildings. The method pur¬ 
sued by the great shipping companies is roughly as 
follows. 

After they have decided upon the size* tonnage* 
and earning capacity of the ship they intend to 
build, they invite tenders from the various ship¬ 
building yards. The contract having been agreed 
upon* and the builders having been appointed, the 
architect is next consulted- At this stage the posi¬ 
tion of the bulkheads, funnel cosing, expansion 
joints* cargo hatches, etc., arc virtually settled ; but 
the spaces remaining still available for the planning 


of the principal puhlic rooms, staircases, elevators* 
staterooms, and service offices have to be dealt 
with. Here is where the architect begins his work. 
It must, however* be dearly understood that he is 
only called in to work out the interior scheme of the 
vessel in collaboration with the ship-designer, to 
whose knowledge of the laws governing marine 
construction he must necessarily defer. 

All the features with which we have long been 
familiar in our great hotels and public buildings are 
at the disposal of the architect in the planning and 
decorative equipment of the modern liner. So 
numerous are the roams, so great the area, and so 
increased the available height that it has now nut 
only become possible but necessary to employ the 
recognised rules of architectural planning. 

The problems which arise after the construction 
nf the vessel has been finally settled by the ship- 
designer are, indeed, in many ways So precisely 
similar to those requiring solution on land that in 
some eases it has been found advantageous to em¬ 
ploy quantity surveyors to take out quantities and 
measure up variations in exactly the same way as it 
is dune on a land building. Again this experiment 
lias proved successful, and the general tendency is 
to bring in mb re and more the technical adviser, and 
we may sec in the future sanitary and electrical ex¬ 
perts dealing with their special trades under the 
control of the architect m the manner familiar to us 
in our own buildings. 

For those architects who have not yet had any 
experience of ship decoration, and who may fed 
nervous when first faced with the problem of dealing 
with a large modem liner, I would suggest, first of 
all T that their principal friend and adviser* who at 
the same time may occasionally be their sternest 
critic, is the ship-architect. Many suggestions that 
ihev may make will be turned down by him as being 
unpractical on the sea, but others may be received 
with approval. 1 have found that in many cases our 
Sand methods of planning have not yet reached the 
shipbuilders' yard. It is obvious that the very rapid 
growth of these great ships has brought about such 
extraordinary changes that many precautions that it 
was found necessary to take in vessels of smaller 
tonnage can now be discarded in favour if systems 
which we daily apply in the planning nf our 
buildings. 

It must be borne in mind that the displacement 
of mir modern ships hae recently been increased 
approximately from 1:5,000 to 50,000 tons. These 
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figures are in themselves a proof that many arrange¬ 
ments which were useful and even necessary in the 
past to cupe with the requirements of a vessel half- 
submerged are altogether out of place on a mightv 
liner of a length of over 900 feet; a width of 97 feet* 
and with its upper decks towering some ho Feet 
above the water level. 

Here, perhaps, an example may not be out of 
place. In the public rooms of small vessels light 
ami air are obtainable solely through the circular 
ports, which can only he manipulated by persons in 
authority, and which in stormy weather are hermetic- 
ally sealed* As a consequence, that peculiar atmo¬ 
sphere is created in which the odoues of oil, stale 
cooking, and general stuffiness all combine with the 
incessant vibration to impress persons of delicate 
susceptibility that the pleasures of ocean travel arc 
by no means always equal to the stationary coin- 
torts of dry land. In the past conditions such as 
these have deterred many from undertaking long 
journeys by sea. All this lias been entirely altered 
on the great liner. The port-holes have vanished 
from the upper decks, and have been replaced by 
large sash and casement windows, operated with 
case by either passenger or steward. Nor is this all ; 
when these windows are shut, the natural air is re¬ 
placed by an efficient and complete scheme of arti¬ 
ficial ventilation, a supply of air at any desired 
temperature being forced to every part of the ship. 

Again, the immense addition to the tonnage of 
modem ships, although it has involved an increase 
in the size of the engines, coal bunkers, cargo and 
funnel hatcheSjCic,.hasnotdufie$mna ratio propor¬ 
tionate to the addition of extra space available for 
1 he public rooms, the extent of which has been thus 
great!) increased. For instance* it is now possible to 
obtain long vistas through complete suites planned 
in the grand manner, even monumental and pic¬ 
turesque architectural efforts being thus rendered 
possible. 

Ie may not be uninteresting to give a short list of 
the public rooms required for the first-class accom¬ 
modation of an Atlantic liner such as the H&itigatia t 
ftfffjfst fr, or the A quit a ftut, each of which has eight 
Hours or decks, com mum eating with one another by 
elevators* as well as several staircases. On the lower 
decks, in addition to the many staterooms, cabins 
kitchens, and service rooms, etc., we find the great 
dining saloon (capable of seating from ^00 to hoo 
persons), with an adjoining grill-room, foyer, and 
lounge, a large swimming bath and gymnasium, 
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Turkish and electric baths, and purser's office, etc 
Above, on the upper decks, lit addition to the main 
staircase and several lifts. We find the ladies 1 draw¬ 
ing room and writing room, a hall, lounge, and ball¬ 
room, the veranda cafe, smoking room, exhibition 
gallery, barber^s ho Pn book and flower stalls .while on 
the converted German liners a restaurant and winter 
garden were features of considerable prominence. 

The second-class accommodation, which is, per¬ 
haps, hardly less luxurious than that of the first* is 
also placed under t he control of the architect, k has 
been recognised that every class of passenger expects 
to he provided with all the latest improvements, and 
w hile before the w ar competition among the various 
slipping companies was So keen, it was obvious 
that neither expense nor trouble could be spared to 
provide every comfort to all classes on hoard. Not 
only are new suggestions constantly elaborated, but 
everybody interested in the success of a new ship is 
encouraged to bring forward any fresh solution to 
the many problems, which vary with every vessel 
launched* 

Tbe once familiar “ cabin 1P has no longer a place 
in the vocabulary ol the great shipping companies. 
F Fhc term stateroom has a dignified sound more 
appropriate to these luxurious rooms. Frequently 
arranged in suites containing a sitting room, bed¬ 
room, and bathroom* with the addition sometimes 
of a private dining room, these apartments are thi_- 
last word In comfort and refinement* In the bed¬ 
rooms, double or single beds* made of some rate 
wood, oxidized stiver,or brass, replace the old a\i k- 
ward hunks placed one above the other, l'inelv 
veneered woods, panelled and delicately tinted 
Avails, light washable materials for curtains and fur¬ 
niture coverings, and decorations free from all un¬ 
necessary elaboration, arc as much the special fea¬ 
ture of these rooms as the wardrobes, fittings and 
cupboards, which are replete with every possible 
convenience. 

The artificially ventilated inside cabin* so often 
and so rightly objected m, is gradually disappearing* 
and ingenious arrangements are now contrived to 
enable even the innermost staterooms to receive 
fresh air and light, thus considerably enhancing 
1 heir letting value. 

All the fittings of thesecabi its are especially thought 
nut and constructed for practical utility, the style of 
decoration selected for the room being maintained 
throughout * 

Methods of design, appropriate when used in con- 
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ncction ’with buildings, cannoi be transposed with¬ 
out change and adaptation to the requirements of 
sea-going vessels* The architect who does not 
modify his designs to suit these special requirements 
will be seriously disappointed when he comes to 
view the result. The pitfalls to be avoided are legion, 
and many schemes which look very well on paper 
may prove to he failures when put into execution. 
Decorations, for instance, should not be designed 
without full consideration being given to the sheer 
and camber, which in certain portions of a ship are 
considerable- It is occasionally noticeable that in¬ 
experienced decorators strange the cornices of a 
large room to follow the 11 camber” of the under¬ 
side of the deck line abo ve, while overdoors j window 
bars, and dado mouldings arc arranged horizontally. 
The effect thus produced is extremely unpleasant, 
and far more noticeable in execution than on the 
drawings- 

Another temptation to be avoided is to overcrowd 
a room with heavy ornament and meretricious deco¬ 
ration* This fault was very apparent on some of the 
earlier German liners, where re finement of detail was 
often sacrificed to tawdry magnilicence and over- 
elaboration. 

It must be remembered that on a ship a number 
of people are imprisoned together for days, and 
sometimes weeks, that they are forced to live a life 
altogether different from that to which they arc ac¬ 
customed on land, and that they arc frequently 
compelled to look to the 5hip herself to provide 
them with interest and entertainment during an 
often tedious voyage. It is the duty of the architect 
to provide suitable surroundings com Inning an air 
of comfort and repose in the appearance of the 
different rooms, which* it may be added, are oltcn 
tif necessity seen tinder unpleasant conditions. 

Again* the factor of relative scale is of paramount 
importance. It is a well-recognised axiom chat no 
matter how large the rooms to be dealt with on a 
ship may he, somehow the scale appears much 
smaller than that of a room of similar dimensions on 
land. The probable explanation nf this is that the 
absence of heavy constructional piers, deep window 
and door recesses, etc*, tends to diminish the monu- 
mental character. Hence heavy or incongruous 
ornament looks doubly out of place when applied to 
the comparatively light construction of a ship. 

Although the average life of a great liner may be 
assumed to be only about fifteen years, all the 
material and workmanship used in the construction 


must be of the Very finest quality* Of late a great 
number of experiments have been made with new 
materials. Many of these have stood with remark¬ 
able success the severe tests to which they have been 
subjected, and there seems to he no limit to future 
possibilities in this direction. It may be worth men¬ 
tioning that there has been some prejudice, espe¬ 
cially among foreign companies, against the em¬ 
ployment of plaster ceilings, but in ships such as the 
Mmtreteniii) Laconia, A ha turn and Olympus where 
such ceilings have been tested, they have been 
entirely satisfactory. To specify plaster and carton 
pierre for ceilings, domes, coves and cornices may 
be safely recommended* 

Other decorative materials — such as Stucco, tiles, 
mosaic, scaglioh and trellis—may also be used w ith 
discretion ; hut marble and brickwork should be 
avoided on account of their weight, not only in 
appearance* but in fact. It must always be borne in 
mind that the marine designer is obliged to give 
special consideration to this question, particularly 
on the upper decks. It is unfair, therefore, to handi¬ 
cap him with heavy or bulky materials, which may 
easily necessitate revision of calculations and in¬ 
volve an increase in the strength of the supporting 
structure. 

Vibration at sea is also an extremely serious ques¬ 
tion in fa$t-going vessels, and materials which are 
likely to scale off or crack should he avoided. The 
architect must never forget that a ship is designed 
primarily to he in motion, and, further* that a 
vessel not merely moves forward, but is subject to 
lateral roll and a countless number of other strains. 
This applies not only to the vessel herself and every 
object she carries, but also to her human freight. 
The two principal movements are pitching and 
rolling, and although the latter has been minimised 
on vessels of recent construction, where such inno¬ 
vations as anti-rolling tanks have been installed, 
these movements are suil felt to a considerable 
extent in bad weather. As the horizontut section 
through the centre of the hull of a ship much re¬ 
sembles the shape nf an elongated c%ar t the pitch 
or plunging movement is naturally less noticeable 
than the Literal roll. It is wise, therefore, to design 
all the swimming tanks and baths so that their 
length is parallel to rile long axis of the vessel, the 
movement of the water they contain trying to 
regain its own level being thus minimised. The 
same remark applies equally to the planning of 
staircases and companion-ways, which are easier to 
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negotiate in bad weather when the direction is fore 
and aft* or, in other words* parallel to that in which 
the ship is moving. In these staircases, which 
should he substantially balustraded, and not too 
wade, it is advisable to avoid winders, as well as 
awkward turns. Easy flights with comfortable land¬ 
ings are virtually essential. 

In a room where com fort is above all things de¬ 
sirable* in my opinion it is advisable to avoid the 
exaggerated use of sky lights and glass domes. With 
the exception of vestibules, galleries anti staircases, 
ah reception rooms* wherever possible * should be 
lighted laterally. The principal objection to the use 
of skylights on a ship is that they arc awkward to 
construct and difficult to keep air and watertight ; 
they are nor only liable to suffer from vibration, but 
they produce condensation, and wherever unstained 
glass is used a cold green light is reflected from the 
sea into the rooms. 

How ever disguised a skylight may be w ith stained 
glass, gilding or other decoration, it always give? an 
appearance of the room being lighted from an open 
court. 

It is impossible to over-entphasise the fact that 
conditions at sea are often very unpleasant, and that 
passengers* after braving the elements on the ex¬ 
posed decks, or sitting for hours on the promenade 
gazing at a tar remote horizon* are only too glad to 
return to a cheerful room with comfortable sur¬ 
roundings, and for a time at least forget they are at 
sea. This remark will explain the desirability of 
introducing suitable fireplaces wherever possible, 
even though they only supplement the heating in¬ 
stallation. 

The standard material used for painted wood¬ 
work on board a modern liner is well-seasoned 
Honduras mahogany ; but Cuban mahogany, teak, 
oak, satin wood, walnut, black bean* and many Other 
varieties of hardwoods are often used for decorative 
purposes. Deal and pine are too soft H and should be 
avoided. All panelling should be screwed invisibly 
to horizontal and vertical grounds, which have in 
turn been fixed to the steel framing of the ship, care 
being taken that everywhere thick felt is inserted in 
the positions where the panelling is screwed to the 
backing, so as to avoid the creaking and groaning 
produced by the straining of the vessel* 

Not only must provision be made for suitable 
casings for water pipes* ventilation ducts, electric 
wires, cables* and fire appliances, but the intakes 
and outlets for ventilation must be duly considered 
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in connection with the decorative schemes* Here it 
is often advisable to make certain sections of the 
Cornices in hardwood, so that they may be easily 
unscrewed to enable the engineers to examine the 
wires and pipes concealed behind them. 

The Hoars, which are for the most part covered 
with a thick cork carpet over a layer of magnesite 
composition, are nut infrequency laid with wood 
parquetry fixed to ercosoted fillets. The principal 
rooms and cabins are partially covered with fine 
rugs anil carpets* and the vestibules, gangways, and 
stairs by a nun-slip rubber tiling ur cork carpet. 

With regard to general decoration, it is of course 
impossible to lay down any gulden rule as to what 
style or styles arc the most suitable for a liner. Of 
recent years several attempts have been made to 
decorate all the rooms in the vogue of one particular 
period ' but, although by no means unsuccessful, 
such treatment tends rather to monotony, and a 
variety is, therefore, more generally preferable. 

Perhaps the best examples of Jacobean, Restora¬ 
tion, Georgian, Regency Louis XV.. Louis NVL, 
\dam, and Empire, if simply treated, are amongst 
the most suitable, Hut in these days, when w e find 
ships which have been successfully decorated in 
nearly every' style know n to an 1 from Early Persian 
In Xoo-Grec, an architect need never he at a loss to 
find a suitable period within which he can give a 
successful expression to his ideas* 

In the old liners the motion at sea was so con¬ 
siderable that every article of furniture bad to be 
permanently screwed to the floors The chairs were 
nearly always of the heavy inconvenient pattern re¬ 
volving on a central axis, and, in a crowded dining 
saloon h had to be placed so near to each other that a 
gymnastic feat was often necessary in order to ne¬ 
gotiate a seat at the table. During meals 4i fiddles th 
were a frequent necessity, all plates, decanters, and 
glosses having special compartments to prevent 
their skidding or upsetting, To-day, however* the 
arrangement of the furniture is in all respects similar 
to that usual in a modem hold. While every variety 
of table, settee, chair and sofa is to be found in the 
principal rooms, with the exception of the larger 
fittings every article of furniture is movable* and 
on I y sc rawed do w n w 1 1 u n the weather is except! on a 11 y 
rough. 

In the dining saloons the long table d*h6te table 
has been eliminated* and gives way to a scries of 
small convertible tables, which are readily extended 
and enlarged, so that passengers can arrange their 
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nw n parties- All [he chi dll and gtnss are now as 
dainty as that of the private home, and the greatest 
care is taken in the choice of suitable replicas of old 
Worcester, Crown Derby, Wedgwood and Stvres, 
so as to harmonise with spec Lilly designed repro¬ 
ductions or adaptations of antique silver and old 
plate of the period chosen. 

It k not to the details of the catering departments 
alone that the care of the expert and the connoisseur 
is confined. In all die public rooms will be found 
choice replicas and even originals of the Old Mas¬ 
ters, as well as messzotints h prints* and reproductions 
of notable excellence. In this connection it fc not 
too much to say that the catalogue of works of art 
and interest to be found on board one of the latest 
vessels would be at least equal to that of manv a 
smalt art gallery. 

The architect must in every instance consider the 
special conditions under which the ship he ts dealing 
with is intended to travel. It is obvious that the re¬ 
quirements of a liner steaming hetween Liverpool 
and Xew York are entirely different from those of 
Li not he r bu u n d for a tropica 1 climate. In a 11 s u el i CBS e* 
a special programme must come into force: but there 
is no reason why a versatile architect, having once 
grasped the essential necessities, should not adapt 
his talents to the requirements of any particular 
problem which he may be called upon to solve, lie 
will doubtless be required to design or to give his 
opinion upon all such importanc matters as the 
choke of pictures and tapestries, furniture, carpets, 
linen, china,glass, silver, electric fittings,and all the 
thousand and one harmonies of form and colour 
which, by reason of his special training and technical 
knowledge, he is so pre-eminently qualified to 
control* 

It may not he out of place to give a short descrip¬ 
tion of the work and the useful services that these 
great ships rendered in the war. As fighting ships, 
hospital ships and transports, to most of you the his¬ 
tory of their exploits is familiar, and they fully justi¬ 
fied all the expectations that were predicted of them. 
I will not enlarge on the wonderful work that was 
done in transporting the entire American army 
across the broad Atlantic, nor of the valuable ser¬ 
vices rendered by the great liners as hospital ships, 
but 1 will refer you to Mr. Archibald Hurd's very 
interesting book entitled A Merchant Fleet War> 
in which he describes how a Cunarder, designed and 
equipped for the peaceful transport of passengers 
and goods, nit the outbreak of hostilities was con¬ 


verted into an efficient war weapon and fought a suc¬ 
cessful dud with the Cup aship of smiikr 

type. 

To the Car nut nia fell this singular honour, and 
five years' war at sea produced few more kindling 
and romantic stories. 

This is but one illustration among many of what 
these ships could do when stripped of their peace 
clothing and equipped to the stern accoutrements of 
war. Such exploits as that of the Carmaum and the 
never-to-be-forgotten crime of the sinking of the 
Lmitanlti, which was principally instrumental in 
bringing the t nited States into the war, cannot he 
ignored when dealing with the history of the ocean 
liner* The sacrifices that the British shipping com¬ 
panies made were enormous, and can only he realised 
when one is informed that the losses in tonnage of a 
company such as the Curuird Line during the war 
were approximately 65 per cent, of their entire fleet ; 
the ot her important companies suffering to a similar 
extent. 

Long before the conclusion of hostilities the Ger¬ 
man submarine menace was well in hand, and new 
ships were being put on the stocks to replace the ill- 
fated vessels that had been sunk by the enemy. 
These post- war ships, some of which are now™ 
launched and ploughing the high seas T are designed 
on a somewhat different plan. The principal inno¬ 
vation is one which, although it may not directly 
concern the decoration, has fundamentally altered 
its main lines : 1 am referring to the use of oil in¬ 
stead of coal as a fueL The introduction of this new 
method has greatly decreased the rime expended in 
replenishing the fuel supplies, ns a ship can now 
he refitted for her return journey in u few hours, 
whereas in the older vessels the coaling process takes 
several days ; moreover, all the dirt and dust caused 
by the coaling i? eliminated and the decorations and 
fittings are kept in better condition. 

The great increase in the cost of building these 
post-war ships, owing to the advance in the labour 
market, has of necessity caused their designers to 
economise in every possible direction and to elimi¬ 
nate many delightful features which are not abso¬ 
lutely essential, but were merely introduced in the 
large pre-war ships to meet the competition of the 
foreign companies. The typical post-war ship is 
smaller and the tonnage less, 'The length is reduced 
from over 900 feet to hoc? feet, the breadth from 90 
feet to 7 j feet, and the tonnage from 54,000 to 20 ,qqo. 
Efficiency 1 and economy are the watchwords now in 
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force. Swimming baths, gymnasia, theatres, have 
had, perforce, to go. 

Owing to the new immigration laws which have 
been passed in the United States, the fourth class* 
or steerage, accommodation is no longer of the same 
importance as in more prosperous days. Fares have 
increased in proportion to the advance of cost of 
constructionp and many innovations have been in¬ 
troduced to Cope with the altered requirements of 
the present-day trade. Naturally, these require¬ 
ments change each year^ and it is quite possible that 
in a short time the larger ships will again come into 
fashion* However, the main principles that I have 
roughly indicated to-night govern the design of all 
ships from Che small yacht to the largest liner. If 
applied intelligently ,t hey may be of some use to those 


who propose to attempt to work in ibis very in¬ 
teresting iiekL 

Whatever our shortcomings may be as regards 
land architecture and decoration, we can reflect with 
justifiable pride that in ship construction the British 
designer holds the first place in the world's estima¬ 
tion . The vessels winch have been built on the Cl vde* 
the Tyne or the Lagan, whether they be battleship, 
liner or tramp, bear the stamp which marks them as 
being the aristocrats of the sea. 

The reputation of our naval confreres is so high 
that it is for us architects who are entrusted with the 
decorat i on a of theint e ri or of the I r s hi ps i* ■ s e v t hat t Jus 
standard is maintained throughout .and that our joint 
labours are worthy of that genius for unva! construc¬ 
tion which commands the admiration of the world. 


Discussion 

THE PRESIDENT. MR, PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A., IN THE CHAIR 


Sir WESTCOTT S. ABELL. K.B.E. ; Mr, PresI- 
dent,ladies,and gentlemen,— I arn afraid I am not quali¬ 
fied to speak as an architect, although I may have some 
pretension^ to deal with the subject from the naval 
arclutect point of view. 

We are very much indebted to Mr. Davis for the 
interesting lecture he has given, and particularly for 
showing us how it has been possible for architects and 
naval architects, mainly of the Cunard Company, to 
combine successfully the architectural requirements 
and the structural requirements of the ship. Person- 
ally, l think the greatest problem before the architect 
is designing the features of the dining saloon, because 
when you come to the public rooms at the top of the 
ship there is more opportunity for variety, for height, 
and for rectangular detail whereas in the saloon you 
have a space which, over its main portion, may be too 
feet square anil only 10 feet high. The trouble there 
is to get or to suggest height by breaking up or making 
wall space,which, in the latest development, runs to two 
decks. There art some very interesting features in the 
support of those deck*, and I think more could be made 
—not perhaps in (ho big vessels, but in the average run 
of ships—by a closer co-operation between the archi¬ 
tect and the naval architect. We find, as a matter of 
structural design, that the simplest and most economi¬ 
cal met hot] of support of big spaces ts to have four 
pillars to rest on girders, two longitudinally* two trans¬ 
versely, Here the head room is a difficulty, hut I think 
it would he possible to get a better division of the 
panelling, in the ceiling particularly, by a closer co¬ 
operation between the architect and the naval architect. 

Mr, Davis gave you such excellent examples of archi¬ 
tecture on board ship that some of the bad features 


which 3 am afraid one occasionally sees were not made 
apparent. But one criticism 1 should like to make on 
architecture on board ship is that it docs not seem to me 
to express as well as it might the spirit of the ship. I 
will use an II filtration drawn from the propel ting 
machinery. If you go to a man who makes land 
machinery, he is competent, or thinks he is competent, 
to produce an engine to drive a ship. But if you put a 
land engine on a ship, it does not go. If, on" the con¬ 
trary, you develop an engine which will work at sea, you 
may be sure it will wotk on find, and very often more 
efficiently than the land machine. Another factor 
equally important to tltfc architect is that at sea weight 
is the dominant factor, and power for weight is the 
essentia!* Similarly in architecture. I Hunk the archi¬ 
tect ought to get his effects with as little weight as pos¬ 
sible. 1 do not wan I to make invidious comparisons, 
but I think moat of us know that the use of heavy 
materials, such m tiling and cement, which are used 
on land, ought never in be employed at sea. When they 
are used at all it is generally high up in the ship, which 
makes the ship top-heavy and more inclined to m3!. 
There is «ne point on which, perhaps* the naval 
architect can give some suggestions to the land archi¬ 
tect. i refer more particularly to beauty of line. If you 
look at the under-water form of the ship, I think you 
will agree there are no more beautiful lines used In "the 
world than those architects use* They ate, however* of 
Jt type which ii is almost impossible, I should eay p to use 
in ordinary forma of land architecture ; I mean the 
parabolic rather than the elliptical or circular form. 1 
suggest to Mr. Davis, with all due deference, that the 
development nf the parabolic style, particularly with 
regard to detail, might add simplicity of design^ which 
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both he and 1 agree is very essential in jl ship, much 
more so than in land architecture, 

I might also suggest that Mr, Davis did not touch on 
a feature which* 1 think. Is very important— chat is, the 
colour scheme on hoard ship. I was crowing the North 
Sea a few dayn ago in very rough weather in a compara¬ 
tively ol J ship, and the accommodation was rather poor, 
Bui the worst thing we felt about it all was that t lie re 
was not a fire on the ship, and there w.i-, not even the 
suggestion of one in a bet of red coloured glass which 
one might look at. I think a suggestion of tire. or a 
suggestive colour scheme, to give brightness and light* 
ncsL which one often wants at sea in the winter weather, 
would be a help* 

I have much pleasure in moving a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Davis. We are very grateful to him for a most 
interesting account of some of the best examples of ship 
architecture. 

The PRESIDENT : I shall now ask if Mr, Annan 
Bryce will be good enough to second the vote of thanks. 

Air. J. ANNAN BRYCE i l was greatly honoured, 
Mr, President _ by being asked to second this vote of 
thanks. L cannot pretend to the knowledge of architec¬ 
ture of the last speaker, because I am not an architect 
at all. But I am an amateur an the matter <«r architec¬ 
ture, and I have been, all my life, extremely fond of that 
old art as a layman and an outsider, and I have spent a 
good part of my life in going to places where fine ex¬ 
amples of architecture exist, 1 have been, like all who 
have lived long enough to know what the old type of 
ship was, enormously pteased by the great progress 
which has been made in the last few year^ in architec¬ 
tural design in ships, 1 can remember the days of travel 
to the East more than forty years age?, in the old P. and 
Q. liners, very fine seaworthy vessels, but very uncom¬ 
fortable to live In—dark, evil-smelling, ill-ventilated, 
the cabins open into the saloon where meats w ere taken, 
so that everything that went on in the saloon w as heard 
in the cabins, and ttfcc rThat is a trying experience 
which no lunger occurs to one making a voyage to the 
Far East or elsewhere in one of these great vessels. 
Mr, Davis + s lecture was extremely interesting to me in 
one way* fur it seemed to show what a large field was 
opening to the younger generation of architects in the 
exercise of their profession. The development which 
Mr. Davis has outlined is still incomplete. Consider¬ 
able numbers of the great liners still do not employ 
architects* Anyone who goes to sea In a vessel on which 
an architect lias not been engaged, and afterwards sails 
in one which has had that advantage, perceives an enor¬ 
mous difference. There are still, curiously enough, 
Home departments of the vessel into which the architect 
docs not Mem to have penetrated, and one of these is 
the bathroom. The bathroom in some of the great 
liners fo still left in the same crude, inchoate condition in 
which the lavatories and bathing rooms in the old 


vessels were ; you can see the rivets on the plain iron, 
and the bath iisclf Is such as would disgrace a fourth- 
rale hotel. Let us hope that, just m various experts have 
been gradually introduced, we shall sec in every depart* 
mem of thesis great ships expert advice operating. 

I have great pleasure, Mr* President and ladies and 
gentlemen, in seconding the motion to thank Mr. Davis, 
whose lecture has Eieen, I think, to all of us of the 
greatest possible interest, 

Mr. H W. WILLS ; I think Mr, Davis hassuecess- 
fully show n us how the mere fact of being at sch can be 
.1 bso l utcl y n biitcra te d ■ • in bn ard a linc t. I dr>ub t w het lie r 
that is the ultimate word in the designing of slops . 1 
remember seeing drawings of an exceedingly evil and 
wicked take ; I thinkit was the Yacht Club of New York. 
In lhai stone was tortured into a most aide representa¬ 
tion of she poop of an old fashioned galleon ; there was 
nm a line which was vertical, there was not a line which 
suggested the lines of timber, and the effect was very 
charming. And l am not certain that in she design of a 
ship we could not—working on old lines, the old roman- 
tic suggest! ons. the most romantic in the world, calling 
to our mind Trtosure Island and stories of the pirate 
ships and the ships of the Vikings— 1 am not certain 
that we could not, as one of the speakers suggested, use 
parabolic or other lines which are dictated by the struc¬ 
tural fines of the vessel. This scheme of decoration 
would certainly give us the idea that we were at sea, and 
possibly give us [he though e that being ut sea was not a 
bad thing after all, I am not certain that it would not be 
better than trying to take away altogether the impres¬ 
sion that wc were there. 

Mr, WARREN : l very much agree with ihe point 
of view which Mr. Wilb has just expressed, also with 
the idea mentioned by the mover of the vote of thanks. 
After Mr, Davis's very interesting Paper and admirable 
illustrations—and having made in my time some few 
voyages in liners and otherwise—my opinion is that the 
architecture was unlike what slurp architecture should 
l?c. The idea scorned to be to give you the comforts and 
discomforts of home and the modern hotel, flattened 
down it little in respect of height, in give you a close 
assimilation of a hotel at sea. The port-hole was dis¬ 
guised with sham windows, and ! found a little garden 
on deck* with trellises* and a growing plant blowing 
about in the wind. The whole thing luid an air of sham, 
which is a pity , because a ship is a splendid contrivance, 
and her decoration should be suggestive of the sea and 
of the nobility of her struct ural lines. It h a question of 
temperament* and your enjoyment of the sea and die 
naval architecture which surrounds you is also a ques¬ 
tion of your assimilating apparatus ; but most people 
who have an appreciation of architecture and decora¬ 
tion will not feel that ship architecture which usmilsM 
to land architecture, with pillars, columns, pilaster^ 
etc., and reproductions of period architecture on board 
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ship, h 11 alt comfortable when [fite ship begins to roll. 
When ii Oifjtithnn column assumes an angle of 70" eo 
your vision, it does am produce a very comfortable 
feeling, and T think it is subversive of everything which 
is contemplated in architecture. 1 think a ship design 
which assimilates the design of an hotel, and a down- 
light design which has not grown from the lines and 
usages of ihfc ship, is w rong, and L would like to *ee the 
architect empowered to Jet himself go in the direction 
of expressing the essential line* of the ship, making the 
port-hole a beautiful thing, as it well might be. Some 
years sgo > having an opportunity of doing some archi¬ 
tecture in connection with a college barge, l studied 
the details of the barge and its construction, and I 
learned much which was useful. There was no naval 
problem, because a barge generally settle* un mud and 
stays there ; but I got hold of that delightful book. 
Char nock's Mann? Architecture r &n d l revelled i n poops 
and other details and charming decorations given in the 
drawings of seventeenth acid eighteenth century ships, 
and it gave me a sense of evolution which belonged 
peculiarly to the ship. And 1 do not see why there 
should nut bean evolution in decorative art in connec¬ 
tion with the modern steamship, whether it be oil or 
coal driven, not an assimabtion to an inferior article of 
architecture, for that is imitating something which it 
h not, and that is stable architecture on shore. 

Professor AD SHE AD : The discussion seems to 
have turned on the question of parabolic or period 
architecture for ships. I do not agree with the last 
speaker in his view that we should evolve a ship archi¬ 
tecture out of dolphins and mermaids, 1 think the 
solution of the question of having period architecture 
and ship architecture lies in iht correct appreciation of 
sheer and camber. 

The PRESIDENT : I now propose to put to you 
the vote of thanks, l think we particularly owe our 
thanks to Mr, Davis for the generosity of hi* Paper, 
Mr. Davis has the entree to a sphere of architecture 
which I have no doubt is pleasant from all points of 
view, and when a man of his position is good enough to 
come before hi& brother architects and let them into 
some of the secrets and explain some of the difficulties, 
as well a* the pleasures of Ids successes, I think wc owe 
him a very great deal, I knew we should have a good 
Paper from Mr. Davis ; you all knew it, too, for vou 
liave hi led the room. Some awkward questions have 
been put to him as to what should he the lines of deco¬ 
ration in relation to those of construction, and ] am sure 
lie w ill explain how they are to he made. When I heard 
his Paper at occurred to me whin a delightful thing it 
would he in ship design to keep everything moving on 
a curve, that every useful line should be treated as a 
parabolic or other curve. And perhaps he will tell us, 
some day, how these things should be drawn. 

Mr. DAVIS, tn reply, said : Mr. President, ladies 
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and gentlemen, with regard tn the criticisms which have 
been suggested* may f point out that when I was first 
engaged, .'Orne 15 years ago, 10 *turt [his work, similar 
criticisms were the first that occurred to me. 1 *asd to 
the directors of the company who employed me : M Why 
don't you make a ship look like a ship f "'and something 
like the delightful suggestions expressed by Mr. Wills* 
of pirate sea vessels and Viking ships, and of making a 
ship look like a ship, were in my own mind. Rue the 
answer I was given was that the people who use these 
ships arc not pirates : (hey do not dance hornpipes * 
they are mostly seasick American Lillies, and the one 
thing they i^ant to forget when they are on tile vessel is 
ihdi they are on a ship at all. Most of them have got to 
travel, and they object to it very muds. In order to 
impress that point upon me* the company sent me 
across the Atlantic. Lhe first day out I enjoyed the 
beautiful sea, hut when we got well on to the Atlantic 
there was one ihing 1 craved for as never before* and 
ehat was a warm lire and a pink shade. The people who 
travel on these large ships are the people who live in 
hotel* ; they arc not ships for sailors or for yachtsmen 
nr for people who enjoy the sea. They are inhabited by 
all sons of people* some of whom arc very delicate 
and stay in their cabin during the w hale voyage ; others* 
lc*$ delicate, stay in the smoke-room all through the 
voyage ; the programme of tra ns-Atlantic travel as it 
exists to-day is a very peculiar one. The directors of the 
various shipping companies impress their ideas on archi - 
tects, and we liave to follow the main lines of the pro¬ 
gramme. I suggest to you, as I did in my Paper, that 
ilie trans-Atlantic liner is not merely a ship, she is a 
floating town with 3*000 passengers of all kinds, with all 
sorts of tastes, and those who enjoy being there arc 
distinctly in the minority. If wc could get ships to look 
inside like ships, and get people to enjoy the sea* it 
would be a very good thing ; but all we can do T as 
things are, is to give them gigantic floating hotels. 

With regard to bathrooms* 1 have not shown many 
of those* for obvious reasons, one being that 1 have not 
a slide of the private bathroom I would like to show 
you* I agree with Mr. Annan Bryce that it is time the 
sanitary expert joined the architect in dealing with such 
things as bathrooms. It is very extraordinary, when 
you see these fine suites of apartments, in which every 
effort is made to produce a fine decorative effect, and 
then walk through the door into the bathroom and see 
painted bulkheads and the enamel baths, and plumbing 
which is a disgrace. 

With regard to seeing Corinthian pillars oscillating, I 
admit that is rather uncomfortable* but it must he re¬ 
membered that it Is only in very exceptional weather 
that these large ships show any violent motion. At pre¬ 
sent we have not found anything better than the recog¬ 
nised fbrmsof decoration, which are more or less cosnto- 
potkan, forilis a cosmopolitan people w ho use these ships. 
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London of the Future* 

By H. P, L. CART LIE LAFONTAiXE [A,]* O.B E. 


T HE ran^rbble collection of essays by members 
of the London Society on the various aspect* of 
the development and growth of our great city 
forms a valuable contribution towards the solution of a 
problem of ever increasing urgency. 

It is of especial interest at the present time its view 
of the probable extendon of the boundaries of Greater 
London and the creation of some central coordinating 
authority* which all the contributors to this volume 
recognise as an c&sential preliminary condition without 
which no important improvements can be carried into 
effect. The volume opens with a + ' foreword*" by Lord 
Plymouth, followed by a preface by Sir Aston Webb, 
which gives ihe reader an indication of the objects for 
which the London Society was formed, the work ii has 
already achieved, and a concise summary of the essays 
which follow. 

It is significant that although '.-is Sir -Aston tells us) 
there has been no attempt to co-ordinate the opinions 
of contributors p there is general agreement that the two 
most urgent problems arc the reconstruction of the rail¬ 
ways and the improvement of traffic facilities. 

The former is dealt with exhaustively by Mr. II. J, 
leaning, who commences his study of the problem with 
a retrospective survey, showing how the present group¬ 
ing of the railways and Termini of the metropolis came 
about r He thcn i urns to the proposals of the com mittec 
appointed by the London Society to investigate the prob¬ 
lem;—“We have in our scheme disregarded all quest ions 
of ownership, and have not hesitated to alter routes and 
workings wherever the interests of the whole seemed to 
demand it, the one object being to secure a maximum 
of convenience at a minimum initial cost/’ 

Mr, Leaning considers that the linking up of the 
various railway systems for local and suburban traffic by 
means of new tubes through the central area is a vital 
necessity. He goes on to demonstrate that (by a com¬ 
prehensive scheme of regrouping) many of the present 
trunk line termini—such as St, Shmcras, Cannon Street, 
Charing Cross, and Holborn Viaduct stations- could be 
removed without loss to public convenience. This pro¬ 
posal would dear the way lor the removal of the present 
unsightly railway bridges over the Thames, which, in 
itself, would effect a notable improvement in central 
Loudon and would render possible the realisation of 
the great scheme outlined by Mr. Waterhouse in lus 
essay on “ The Surrey Side/ 1 Mr, Leaning concludes 
his survey by outlining a scheme for goods and parcel 

* L,o*ufon e/ tht Future. By ihtf London Society, under 
the editorship of Sir Aston Webb, K-C V.O-, t B-, i R A 
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traffic, and mentions that the decision of the Ministry 
of Tran-sport to group London, railway's together as one 
unit renders the proposed scheme of reconstruction 
more possible of achievement. 

The problem of the “ Roads, Streets and Traffic of 
London " h dealt with by Colonel lL C. Ilclhird, 
lately Superintendent of the London Traffic branch of 
the Board o f T rad e . After a bri ef re$u me of the history 
of the problem. Colonel Hell mi turns to the considera¬ 
tion of the way in which it may he solved. He evidently 
shares the opinion expressed by the Select Committee 
on Transport in the Metropolitan Area, who " attributed 
the demoralisation of traffic in Greater London to the 
absence of a Supreme Traffic Authority, possessing 
executive powers to control, co-ordinate and safeguard 
public interests.*' 

Dealing with the difficult question of street widening 
in built-up areas. Colonel lie Liard remarks that 11 the 
policy of leaving each genera linn to deal with its own 
problems as they arise is unnatural and unsound/' and 
shows that in actual practice it i& often more economical 
and efficient to construct a new' “ bye-pass H road in¬ 
stead of expend tug a large sum of money on street 
widening. On [he vital question of arterial and main 
radiating roads one specially notes the following para¬ 
graph : “Authority t« prescribe building hues on all 
main radiating roads would be of ihcgTvascsi advantage, 
particularly in the suburbs, in that it would arrest the 
growth of further obstruction and would help to lessen 
the difficulty and expense of widening. The Cam¬ 
bridge Road presents a very good example uf the benefit 
that might accrue from the adoption of such a measure, 
where at each of the villages through which it passes the 
road is far too narrow. Opportunity could then be taken 
of setting back the budding line to the new' frontage as 
sales occur, or as leases of the unimportant premises 
fall in, before they are replaced by a more elaborate clast* 
of building on the origin :d frontage* when all hope of 
improvement would vanish." Colonel 11 tl lard con¬ 
cludes his survey by urging the necessity for ihe co¬ 
ordination of schemes for road improvement and the 
town planning schemes which now' completely encircle 
Lin don, and which may block every possible outlet 
unless they conform to a general plan. 

Mr. Haul Waterhouse contributes a remarkable essay 
on She possibilities of the 11 Surrey Side/* which will 
appeal both to the architect and the ordinary diiaeen. 
He traces the history of the Thames «s a waterway, and 
the effect on the development of London of the bridges 
and underwater conneetions, and observes.: " It would 
astonish many Londoners to lie told that the square 
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mile of which the western side runs from Drury Lane 
to i he House of Lords, Slid whidi has its north-cost 
angle in St. Paul a Churchyard, contains mote of Surrey 
ih.in of Middlesex.” He continues : u The Surrey fide 
offers splendid opportunities for effecting at Less cost, 
and some times with greater directness* those improve¬ 
ments which on the City or Westminster side seem 
almost unattainable. - * . The problem can be divided 
into the foreshore question, the question of bridges, the 
question of traffic generally on the Surrey side, and the 
larger question uf the development of the Surrey land 
as sites for important buildings.™ 

Mr* Waterhouse then tells us how the committee 
appointed by the Society to examine the quest ion 
arrived at the conclusion that the embankment (which 
must form an important pan of any scheme) could be 
planned without interfering with the existing wharves 
by providing an interior waterway united to the river at 
certain points. 

The author then deals in some detail with ihc plan¬ 
ning, levels and extent of the proposed embankment in 
relation to existing and probable new bridges. On the 
traffic problems of the Surrey side—warning ms that his 
views may not be shared by all his colleagues—he says: 
KJ In genera] criticism of the Lamhet h-Southwark - 
Borough region, what it needs in the way of traffic fadti- 
liea is more convenient through routes. The curve of 
the river naturally makes the lines of the bridges con¬ 
verge like the radii of a circle. The main roads coming in 
from the south similarly converge, and convergence of 
this kind .which giv es no great t ro ublc in a small t own with 
a moderate business, becomes intolerable in a large town 
of supreme industry .' 1 ..... “The Surrey territory 1 
should from its position and shape form a convenient 
link lie tween Westminster and the City, but the pro¬ 
vision of any good cast to west road across this tract of 
line! has always been postponed or ignored,” Turning 
to the question of the great new road bridge at Charing 
Crtkss. Mr. Waterhouse tells us he would not have this- 
lend merely t<> a new railway station on tile Surrey 
side, but proposes that (continuing on the axial line of 
Northumberland Avenue) a great new street should run 
over the bridge and on its tar m the " Church uf Sl 
G eorge, which stands with a good deal of quiet majesty 
at the end of Borough High Street, just at the point 
where that thoroughfare is joined by Great Dover Street 
and Long Lane*” This; scheme would secure a good 
connection for the new railway station .. . .which would 
replace Charing Cross, Ho] burn Viaduct and Cannon 
Street, and which the author would place at M that tri¬ 
angle of ground * *. already rendered desolate by railway 
arches „ * just east of Blackfriirs; Road through which 

runs Gravel Lane," with both the City and West End, 
and would plant Hi hope and the chance of prosperity in 
the very heart of a derelict region which has never yet 
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enjoyed the opportunities which its dose proximity to 
London proper deserves.'' 

Mr. Raffles Davison contributes a chapter on LA The 
Opportunities of London,” containing many thoughts 
which apply p not only to London, but to most of qur 
modern cities. He sums up the case for expert control 
in the following notable passage : ** One of the most 
urgent and difficult aapcctA of the problem . . * lies in 
the continual change and developments which are bound 
to accompany the progress of invention and enterprise ; 
* . . . the time must surely come when certain limits 
will have tube fixed against the terrible congestion which 
threatens the well-being and life of modem cities. . . * 
Briefly put, the great need of the time is tor adequately 
designed schemes, for better transport facilities—fine 
roads, definite plans for city beautification, and control 
as to the location of certain classes of budding*” After 
referring to the obstacles to the realisation of this ideal, 

■ - * * chief amongst which are the difficulties which 
occur in dealing with financial and vested interests, + , * 
Mr. Davison goes on to describe the method adopted by 
the London Society in the study of various aspects of 
the problem by the appointment of committees, and 
remarks that the conclusion reached has always been 
that schemes for improvement could not be carried into 
effect ** without the provision of some controlling au* 
thority, which should deal w ith the problem as a whole.” 

Another passage which merit* $ pedal attention runs 
as follows ; ” A fine city needs line vistas, important 
centres should have some cohesion of architectural 
effect, circuses and square* ought not to be surrounded 
by haphazard collections of building* ; our pavements 
are generally too narrow; street signs and advertisements 
are too much out uF control, whilst off sorts of ugliness 
are permitted in the uppermost levels and skylines of 
our buddings.” 

Mr. Davison conclude* his essay with an appeal for 
continuity of effort and a development of civic pride as 
an essential to the improvement of London* 

Sit Reginald B Irani field contributes a chapter on she 
" Bridges of London 1815-ig^T which should he a 
source of inspiration to all those who in the future arc 
entrusted with planning and building the new bridges 
r f nureity, while Sir Arthur Fell, in a chapter on M Lon¬ 
don and the Channel Tunnel,” urge* the necessity for a 
great new Empire Sett ion on the Sumy side* approached 
by a worthy bridge from Charing Cross. 

Central London * form* the subject of a chapter by 
Professor S, D, Adahcad, whose knowledge of the prob¬ 
lems of town planning in 11 built-up areas " lends par¬ 
ticular interest to his views. The essay contains much 
which deserves careful study hy those interested in the 
improvement of the central area of the metropolis. 
Professor Ad she ad points out that there are times 
when the process of rebuilding attains ihc proportion 
raf tcconslruction , as at present, when “the bundled- 
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year leasts that fol luwcJ Waterloo are ts pin ng h and we 
are at the termination of a World War/ 1 

Mr. Raymond Unwin contribute Hl Some Thoughts 
on the Develop men; of London/* 

It is interesting to note that he considers the 
three great needs of the moment are, firstly, a broad* 
comprehensi ve scheme for London 33 a whole * r secondly, 
the " creation of some unity of control p ivirh a general 
staff to think out and plan the policy for this great city* T ; 
and, thirdly, the reservation ofa ,L grecn belt * . . around 
London [q protect its inhabitants from disease, by pro¬ 
viding fresh s±jr s fresh fruit and vegetables, space for 
recreation, and Contact with and knowledge of nature.” 
On the question of land values, he is of opinion that 
' proper developnient of London cannot be 
brought about white the individual owners of small 
patches of ground retain the right to use that ground 
for whatever purpose they think best, having regard 
OttJjMp their own imerest/ 3 

I he Housing of London " forms the subject of a 
chapter by Mr. Pavidge : heagrecs with other contribu¬ 
tors in urging the necessity for the creation of some 
central authority 10 deal with the question as a whole, 
and, 011 the subject of trams port* remarks that 11 good 
travelling is, indeed, rhe key to good housing/ 1 ilius- 
s rasing his survey by some striking diagrams, Mr, 
Davidgc also emphasises the necessity for town plan¬ 
ing ; at present it often happens that any new de¬ 
velopment iti a district tends to rob it of some of its 
natural charm. He also suggests that " no one should 
be allowed to design a house unless he knows how to do 
it in such a way as to add to, or at least not to spoil, the 
beauty of the neighbourhood.” 

Mr, W. E. Riley contributes an excellent chapter on 
the complex subject of" The Government of London,” 
and (having regard to Jits long experience as Chief 
Architect to the L ,C .C,), it a si n icresii ng 10 note t hut he 
also is uf opinion that a central co-ordinating authority 
is the chief need for Loudon at the present time. 

Lord Dtvonport is the author of a chapter on the 
Ll Port of London/ 1 in which he tracers the development 
and grqvvih of the London docks and their part in the 
life and growth of the metropolis. 

" The Parks ami Open Spaces of London ” are sym¬ 
pathetically dealt with by Mr, Niven, who draws alien- 
lion to the close connection which exists between the 
adequate provision of open spates and the physical 
well-being of the populating and refers to tflfc develop¬ 
ment plan of Greater London recently published by the 
Society, where a scheme for linking up the outlying 
open spaces and the formation of .1 park belt is indicated 
for the first time. 

We may not all agree with Mr. Niven's suggestion 
that such roads as Piccadilly, Knights bridge, and the 
Pays water Road should ” immediately be doubled in 
apparent width and increased infinitely in importance 


and attractiveness by pushing back the high^ prison- 3 ike 
railings, so as to leave an outer strip of ground'lor develop¬ 
ment as a boulevard garden/* but would prefer that the 
precious heritage of our great parks should remain as 
they are, especially as it is also suggested that ai desir¬ 
able locations for regimental or other memorials, Set to 
terminate the vistas down important streets/' might- 
form part of the scheme. One feels that this would tend 
to destroy the distinctive cluimi of our great open spaces* 
a charm peculiar to London and not to be found in 
anv other dty. 

The Earl of Meath, in a chapter on 44 London as the 
Heart of the Empire/* urges that it is time that London 
should be recognised as the capital of the Empire, He 
suggests that the leading representatives of the Overseas 
Dominions, of India, and of the Crown Colonies should 
be co-opted—during the time they arc resident in our 
city—on the governing bodies of London, 15 *0 that all 
porta of this great confederation of States . , * may feel 
that they possess a governing interest in the manage¬ 
ment of their great capital h and that each citizen of the 
Emplrc T w hen he visits London, may feel that this vast 
city ... is part and parcel of him or her and not a 
strange, though interesting city like Paris or Rome/" 
This is a great idea* and one hopes it may be possible 
of fulfilment in the near future : it is especially im¬ 
portant, as the unifying power of sentiment is a special 
characteristic of our race. 

Lord Montagu of Beaulieu contributes a chapter on 
the future of commercial aviation* and discusses the 
problems of landing places and air mails in their relation 
to the future development of London ; while an essay 
by the late Sir William Richmond on -l The Smoke 
Plague of London 33 makes one echo the words of Sir 
Aston Webb (in his preface to the volume) ; 11 Sir 
William Richmond is a great kiss* and a successor is 
sorely needed to continue the crusade.” The essay 
(after some introductory remarks on the history or the 
smoke plague and the ever-recurring—but abortive- 
efforts to diminish h) describes the work done by the 
Coal Smoke Abatement Society and the progress made 
in arousing public opinion on the subject* 

The concluding chapter, on <d The Spirit of London/" 
by the Marquis of Crewe, is full of imagination and 
1 i terary c harm. The purpose of the volu me is su mmed 
up by Lord Crewe in the following words 1 11 It is the 
conclusion of the whole matter that in designing great 
London improvements we ought to reveie. and so far 
as possible to conserve, whit is left of the London of 
the past. To ensure this has hcen the aim of the London 
Society since its foundation . * < In the reorganisation 
of London we cannot stand still, and we ought not to 
stand still; but we can advance with reverence and sec 
to it that the immemorial spirit of London does not 
suffer amid the rush and stress of our modem life/* 
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Correspondence 

UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION 

17 Ftbrunry 192s. 

7 Y> the Editor, Journal R, 1 .ILA. — 

Dear Sir, —There is every prospect of the Council's 
actual proposals in the matter of Unification being laid 
before the members of the R.LB.A. tong before the 
next General Meeting for consideration of the matter 
can be held \ hut it will be well to correct some of the 
imaginary ones at once. In the first place there is the 
now familiar fiction of the words ” all architects ph used 
in the sense of all who call themselves architects being 
admitted to the Institute. Happily, those who deal with 
the business of the R.LB.A. know exactly what an 
architect is, and are in no danger of mistaking an under¬ 
taker for one. Those who p all too credulously, accepted 
this fiction should look through Scheme A—published 
in the Journal for iS May tgai—and they will be 
reassured. 

Then there appeared at the meeting on the 7th an 
impression that the suggested temporary procedure for 
admission to the RXBJL was actually to be permanent. 
This is not the case, and a reference to Scheme A makes 
it clear. 

One speaker referred to all outside architects being 
admitted to the class of Associates. It is scarcely neces¬ 
sary to explain that [his is not intended. 

What one would like to hear explained is why Mr. 
Cross and Mr. Hubbard, after preaching Registration 
by Statute steadily for a great many years and address¬ 
ing meetings up and down the country on it, are now 
suddenly convinced that it is an impossibility. It is a 
view that many of us cannot share. Also, why S Sr. Perks, 
having distinctly stated that a Registration Act will 
" never KP be obtained, asks us to postpone Uni head on 
until such time as a Registration Hill becomes law. It is 
an odd proposal, hut perhaps he has some ground for it 
that is nnt apparent. 

.As an Institute nun, l naturally wish Unification to 
be in tic hands and under the direction of the Institute, 
and not in the hands of a body set up by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment. May I give just one instance of how registration 
under an Act operates } It comes to me from Mr. Hurst 
Seager and relates to New Zealand, where registration 
by statute is an accomplished fact. A builder applied for 
registration* was refused, applied to the Court under 
the terms of the Act and was placed on the register 
because the judge was satisfied that he practised as an 
architect. It is apparent at once that this would not 
happen under Scheme A for Unification within the 
R.LB.A. 

May I point out, especially to the younger men in op¬ 
position, that the same warnings and alarms as the pre¬ 
sent ones were heard when the class of Licentiates was 
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formed about twelve years ago r It was stated that the 
prestige of the Institute would suffer, that men of good 
standing would withdraw, and all [he rest of it. I think 
no one will contradict me when I say ibat the Licenti¬ 
ates have justified die measure of confidence reposed in 
them, that they have shown great abilities*and that their 
alliance with the Institute has been of much value to it. 
So much is this the case that it is generally felt to be due 
to them that they should have a larger share in the 
management of and responsibility for the affairs of the 
Institute. 

is it too much to ask fur the opposition that is being 
so strongly and, as 1 think* unfairly pushed to be held 
over until the Scheme of the Council in detail is pub¬ 
lished t At present the talk about the matter is wide of 
the mark* and the desire of those who are working the 
op position seems to he to prevent the Council from 
being given lime to develop its Scheme and place it 
before the members. 

A thing not sufficiently realised Is that we have legal 
power to prevent any outside architect from using 
initials that would suggest membership of the Institute. 
A Registration Act might give us the power to prevent 
anyone not on the Regis ter from using the designation 
o f A rch I tec* - Wlu ch h as more val ue ;—You rs fai l hfull v * 

Arthur Keen [F.] p 

tJm. SftTtimy* 

Uttijiratiart and Cumrflfffffi 


45 Xm Bimd Strirl r li'.i. 
si February 

To the Editor r Journal R.LB.A,,— 

Sir, —As a member of the Unification and also the 
Associates' Committee, may 3 crave your indulgence 
to add to the voluminous literature already published 
on the above subject } 

l should like to take the opportunity of publicly dis¬ 
sociating myself from the views expressed by the pro¬ 
poser and seconder of the Ll reactionary resolution " 
that was so nearly carried at the last Special General 
Meeting of the Institute. 

What possible objection can Mr, Cross find to giving 
the benefit of his views to the Unification Committee* 
as was suggested in Mr. Huckland^ amendment ? Not 
only does he vole against the amendment, but persist¬ 
ently refrains from attending this Committee, of which 
he is a member, thus leaving his colleague* Mr. Perks* in 
an aggrieved minority of one. 

Mr. George Hubbard, who is neither a member of 
the Council nor of the Unification Committee, in 
seconding the resolution, came perilously near to kill¬ 
ing his own child. He admits that the creation of the 
Licentiates class, in which he played such a large part, 
has brought us not one whit nearer to Registration; yet 
now that another scheme for Unification is in the mak¬ 
ing he will have none of it, although, for all he knows, it 
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may profit by mistakes of the past and ultimately achieve 
success, 

lam aware that criticism of such high personages of 
the Institute does not come well from an Associate of 
mV humble standing* but when 1 hear Mr. George Hub¬ 
bard aiding and abetting such a reactionary policy, it is 
time for the younger generation to register a protest, 
even if they are prevented from Jl Registering ++ any¬ 
thing else.—Tours faithfully, 

P. W. Hubbard* AT A. [A.]. 

ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION AND 
OVERCROWDING. 

34 tfrfrf 35 Bedford Square Y Lwidort , W.C.l 

17 February 19x2. 

To thr Editor, Journal RXB.A.,- 
Sir,—I n view of the general discussion which has 
been taking place recently in connection with the num¬ 
bers entering the architectural profession, and the 
suggestion made that the schools are unduly encour¬ 
aging students to enter a profession in which there is 
little chance of their obtaining a reasonable livelihood 
owing to its already overcrowded state, the Council of 
the Architectural Association has asked me to issue the 
follow ing statement as to the steps taken to ensure that 
only those who show an aptitude for architecture* and 
arc likely to become efficient and useful members of 
the profession, arc allowed to enter or remain in its 
school?. 

In the first instance, no candidate's application for 
admission will he considered unless he or she has at¬ 
tained to a good standard of general education, equal at 
least to the Senior Oxford or Cambridge Local examin¬ 
ation or London Matriculation. Applicants who pro* 
duce the necessary evidence of having reached the 
standard of general education required arc interviewed 
and at once advised if it is considered that they arc not 
fitted for the architectural profession. 

Approved candidates arc allowed to sit for the 
Entrance Examination, which consists of the following 
subjects 

1. English Composition. 

2. Freehand Drawing from the Cast. 

3. Mathematics (Algebra, Quadratic Equations), 

4. Geometry (Intersections of Solids). 

A “ Pas* must be obtained in subject 2. and in any 
two of the remaining subjects. 

It is not suggested that the examination is an in¬ 
fallible test of the candidate's suit ability, but it does 
afFord an opportunity of obtaining at least some indica¬ 
tion of the ability and type of mind of those sitting fur 
ihc examination, and a fairly broad view is taken in 
arriving at a decision as 10 which candidates are to be 
admitted and which not. 

Those entering the School do so on a year s proba¬ 
tion ; and if they do not justify their admission during 


that period, they are asked to leave and are advised to 
take up some other calling. 

I Think it will be seen that it is not an easy matter 
for a student to enter our Schools, and that it is not the 
case that admission is granted haphazard to anyone who 
cares to ask it, irrespective of suitability for the pro¬ 
fession of architecture. 

If the architect uni profession is overcrowded p it is 
certainly not overcrowded with well-trained men, and 
as evidence of this T may state that even during the 
worst times there is little or no difficulty in obtaining 
paid employment for those leaving our schools on com¬ 
pletion of training.—Yours faithfully, 

William G. Newton [A,] f President, 

Architectural Association- 

COLOUR COMPETITION. 

Z4S Bedford squire * Londrm, W.Ca, 

IO February i<pz. 

To the Editor^ Journal R.LB.A., 

Dear Sir,—I am much interested by the particulars 
of ihc above com petition which have reached me to¬ 
day. and think that this competition is likely. at any 
rate, to produce interesting results on paper. 

There is one sentence in the conditions of the award* 
however, which to my thinking rather mars the scheme 
as an incentive to design on the part of trained archi¬ 
tects . 

This is; bL Three premiums * * * will be awarded 
to the best colour designs, irrespective of architectural 
excellence. 11 

This seems to be a very dangerous condition, since 
the obvious intention of the competition is to produce 
the best scheme for arch Electoral decoration in perma¬ 
nent colour, and no such design can be arrived at with¬ 
out the careful consideration of architectural proportion 
and emphasis, and its suitability to carefully designed 
detail, appropriate to ihc purpose and construction of 
the facade in question. 

The study of successful polyehromy in architecture 
almost invariably shows that the polychromatic inten¬ 
tion was kept in view in the design of a building or por¬ 
tion of it which was to be decorated in colour. 

1 should hope that it may still be possible to change 
this condition, which seems to me to be seriously detri¬ 
mental .—1 am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

Edward Warren [ F . \ , 


ARCHITECTS ANDTHE NATIONAL HOUSING 
SCHEME. 

The Council have received from the Official Archi¬ 
tects' Association and from a large number of the Allied 
Societies communications supporting the action taken 
in the matter of the recent attack upon architects in 
connection with the National Housing Scheme. 
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The Library 

Notes uv Mothers of the Literature Committee on 
Recent AeQVSiTBORS. 

[FAtfir ±V alii m* pakUihtd ictffiokf prtjudit* fa a fitrthrr 
ami if mrt dtlaiitd critiriim,] 

THE BUILDING ESTIMATOR* for ch* use of 5 un*j™, 
HwiUk-n- and other? concerned in the estimating of Build¬ 
ing Costs and ihc Ordcriru; of Building Mutes i;i].v By B. 
Prices Duvip + F.SA., M S A., etc. 40, Und. E-322. 
13S r ftd r [The Educatinnal Publishing Co. g Ltd., 9 South- 
umpwii Street* Holhorn* W.C j .] 

This ii a u excellent Ixtfjk far in vane who ha* lo tn:Lkc accurate 
building estimate. It caiutsti nimoit entirely of Idhles clrarly 
printed and condensed into about too pt^n, Owing to fluctua- 
tion:=i in costs of labour and materials, prides aFe not given. 
But the price of any item * with iLTiy gi ven rate of wim and pri ct 
of materials, can be found with a minimum of caleulaEiOn by 
(ncam of the Ilbotif constants and ready reckoned tables. The 
labour constants are based on sixty post-war contracts. 

A, H. M. 

LUTVZNS 'S HO US E AX D CAR DENS. By Sir Lawrence 
Weaver, ie». fed. [The Coumry Life Library.] 

This it* ismiiller edition of a volume published in 1913. It 
provides in handy form H mo«t interesting record of contem¬ 
porary Eni-Hah domestic wort, bv one who Lots done SO much 
to revile a general interest in architecture, boih ns a fine an 
imd as a practical translation of Utility into terms of j h-.img 
beauty in design. We can see in this bonk how much hard 
thinking adds to a. rapacity and enthusiasm : Rmd how 

good general oondderaEiuTis as Well os fiotimi budding crafts¬ 
manship are fnii.de. by a general control* and contribute their 
respective qualities to a whole conception. We owe much to 
the desi irrier for what he ha» provided* but wc are al*0 indebted 
to the writer of the volume whose interest and energy has made 
such u record possible. H_ CL C, 

INNS AND TAVERNS OF OLD LONDON. By Henry C. 
SheJJcy, Loud, 6 s. [Sir Isaac Pitman and Suns, Ltd.] 
The wvem has played so great a part in the life of the j*ondun 
dtizen that this book setting Out the historical and literary 
asidci ations of ancient htistelries should prove useful 10 
students of men and manner* of the past . 11 is illustrated 

with reproductions of old engravings. 

W. H. A. 

CINEMAS, injes, eXlcri^ures et ant 1 rieunss. Di uik. Plan«. 
By GatfOfl Lcfol and E, VeKggH* Fortfo. Faria 
[n.dj. £1 10s. 

edited by Gaston Lcfol, with note* on con¬ 
struction ami design by E, Vergnes.* in a valuable record of 
contemporary French designs. The illustrations show many 
of fhc most recent building of thin nature, with working draw¬ 
ing's and phoEograpk> K and the book is a valuable end interesting 
contribution to the study of the subject from the French point 
flfvfcw- PH.A.Th. 


HERALDRY By Cyril Davenport, V.D., J,p Lj 
With 2io illustrations by die Author, So, Land, 
6s. (Methuen and Co * Ltd,, 36 Evrex Street, 


BRITISH 

F-SJL 

ZQ 3 t. 

wTcj 

This is a hand-book containitig. in a condensed and con¬ 
venient form* much netr^ap and preliminary infoimAtiun for 
the student of Heraldry, H nd leading up to the more important 
works on the Art, *ueh Ehosr of Y DM-DwVket, Doutdl and 
Sc, John Hope, already in the Library. It gives* by she way, 
for the first lime* a Useful cla^iGd list of supporter*. 

C. H, T* 


Review of the Work of 
the Conjoint Board of 
Scientific Societies 


By H, D. Bwllss-Wood* Vice^FilesCDLN t R I.BA. 

In igiG,at theinstance of the Council of the Royal Society* a 
Committee Wild appointed to consider she advisability of enter¬ 
ing into communication with technical and scientific societies 
with A view' to establishing a permanent Board for the discussion 
of questions in which joint action KWtned desirable. 

^ On 32 March 1916, following upon the appointment of this 
Conutri E tee | a conference Was held with rcptefcmtllives of the 
leading Scientific Societies, at which ths foil owing resolution 
Wls passed :— 

‘_ K dl jae i t is desirable to establish a Conjoint Board of 
Scientific Societies for the purpose of (e) promoting the cn- 
operation of those interacted in pure or applied science ; 
izj supplying a means by which the StlenEific opinion of 
the country may, on matier* relating to science, ifsduvlry 
and education, find effective expression ; (3) taking such 
action as may be necessary to promote the application of 
science to OUT industries and to the service of the nation ; 
(4) discussing scientific quesdouf in which international co- 
operaiiun seems advisable/ 1 


A Committee WM appointed 1 0 draw up a scheme tn older 
to give effect to this resolution, end ihe scheme 90 prepared 
was submitted to, and faimidly accepted at, a second conference 
held OH 11 June 1916. 

^ The Commi ttee"* scheme then became the Lonstituiiort of the 
Conjoint Board of Sdentific Sodetlct * rcpreseotinR the following 2 


Koyvd Soeiety 

Royal Society of Edinburgh 
Royal Irish Academy 
Royal Aorenaurieat Society 
Royal Anthropological Insti¬ 
tute 

Royal Envlkril x\rboricu]liu-a! 
Society 

Royal Institute of BritUh 
jVrchitects 

Royal Society of Arts 
Royal Aitronomical Society 
Fay id Engineers' Institute 
Royal Geographical Society 
Royal lfortkuliurul Society 
Ro>T)I Institution of Cireat 
Britain 

Royal Society of Medicine 
Royal Meteorological Society 
Royal ^ S iermeopical Society' 
Roinl College of Fhpidam 
of London 

Kora! StatistSoofcty 
Royaj College of Surgeons uf 
England 

Highland uud Agricultural 
Society of Scoilaiid 
Institution <*f AuEOtnobtle 
Engbsrers 

Irmituie of Brewing 
British Association 
Society of Chemical IndliAtry 
Chemical SoctfKy 
I ns t]i ore of Chemistry 


Inaritutc of Civil Engineers 
InsUTUie of Electrical En¬ 
gineers 

N.E. Couat luHtimthm of 
En glnecrt and Shi p builder*. 
Tuni union of Engineers and 
Shipbuilder:* in Scotland 
Faraday Society 
Institution Of Gas Engineers 
Ceidogica! Society 
Illuminating Engineeting So¬ 
ciety 

Iran and SEeel Institute 
Linnecn Society 
IxMidon Mathyrimdoil Society 
Inslilution of Mechanical En- 
gmeere 

Institute of Metals 
Mineralngical Society 
Insiiiute of Mining and 
Mctullutgv' 

lnstkiution of Mining En¬ 
gineers 

Institution of Nrti^J Arehiteets 
Optical Society 
Insihuiion of Fetrokum 
Tvchncdogi^is 
Pharmaceutical Society 
Ph>^ical Society 
Fh^iologicnl Society 
British Psychological Society 
Rontgen Sodety 

Surveyor! ^ InsEitution 
ZocitQgicid Society 
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The vork of ihe Board has, on the whole, come within the 
scheme given above h but during the ^ it became necessary 
to undertake a. certain amount of research and seme other 
duties pot originally anticipatCcL 

U b not easy to daatiJy the work very rigidly h u much of it 
is concerned wilh more than one aim, 

I. Into the fin* category fall* the tmlctvour of the Board to 
draw up a i-chomt for the publication of a list ot' Scientific 
Periodicals; with srn Indication of the libraries in which they can 
be ocniulted, 

The Board also mutd for rwa years, at % considerable attain 
on resources, a furs nightly Bulletin of the meetings of 
Scientific Societies, wilh on indication of the papers to be read 
thereat, 

A Committee was instituted io consider the prevention of 
overlapping by various societies, end an attempt era* made to 
avoid the clashing of meeting in ulbed subjects and lo bring 
about the approximation of days of meetings of kindred so¬ 
cieties for the advantage of country members. 

Another Committee organised a deputation to the Office of 
Work* to pres* the allocation of a Govemmmtiite for the pur¬ 
pose cl bousing Allied Technological Societies in juximposition. 

During the War the Board secured certain concessions to the 
conEtdruciit societies j n regard to the supply of rationed paper, 
but st failed in obtain any reduction in the coat of postage of 
scientific periodicals, 

In the matter of censorship of scienlific publications during 
t he War the Board stood between the societies and the Censor's 
Department, and through its influence greater discretion than 
w as at fits i contemplated was granted to such publication*. 

i. Into the second category mainly falls the w ork of the Watch¬ 
ing Committee on Education. Meetings weir held in the lim 
instance wiib the Council of Humanistic Studies, at which a 
series of resolution?- wire drawn up to indicate the points of 
view which Were held, in common by the two bodies. The 
Committee idsa drew up resolutions lor trartHmishlon 10 the 
Government Committee on Science in the educational tjutm 
of Great Britain : reported on the finding of the Commission 
on Civil Service Examinations, Class I ; and criticised the 
Final Schwl Emminationv of the Board of Education aod the 
Standard for entrance, and scholarships m, I he I'nivtrtitis. 
The Board aim nominated, repr^e-ntatives of various s^irtiCfS 
and technical aubjecte to give evidence before the Government 
Committee on Science in Education, 

A second Committee co-operated with the British Associa¬ 
tion lii □ scheme for higher education in Geodesy and for the 
establishment of a Geophysical i&ititntc in Great Britain, One 
outcome of ibis Committee's report is I he establishment of new 
work in these subjects at Cambridge. 

Other Committee* were concerned with lb the Application of 
Sdencc to War and to Industry/" the advocating of an An- 
thropotogical Survey of the inhabitant of the British bits, and 
ibe -advisability oF the unification of Patent Law* throughout 
the Empire, together with the adoption of Cetmin imprm cmente 
from the practice of other couttmc*, 

.1/ Probably the most important part of the work of <he Board 
falls into the third category—ranging from the deputation sent 
m 1916 to wait Upon the Marques? of Crewe, then Lord Frc*r- 
dent of the Council, up to the attempt now being made IO 
interest the Government m I be financial position of Scientific 
Societies and to obtain a pant in aid of their scientific publica¬ 
tion*. 

To l he Deputation mentioned wha rnude the announcement 
that i— 

" The Covcminml have ikddcd to olablish a separalc 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research for Great 
Britain and Ireland, under the Ixird Prttidait of the Council» 
with the President of the Board of Education as Vice-Vtidsdut. 
They' have also decided, subject IO the consent of Parliament* 
to place a laip; sum of money *1 the disposal of the new De¬ 


partment „ to be used a* a fund for the conduct os rewarch for 
the benefit of die national industries on A cooperative ftntis “ 

Two of the Committees under this head h»Vfi been Ted to 
undertake research of a character which required she co-opera¬ 
tion of levend dilfmnL sciences and the united action ot mem' 
bera drawn from three or four of the constituent societies. 

The first of these Committee* investigated certain anomalies 
revealed in the magnetic survey of Hrii&in. which it was thought 
might indicate the existence of 1 urge bodies of iron -ore. A test 
«« wi* selected and a detailed magnetic survey carried our, 
accompanied by a geological examination of tilt rocks ond their 
occurrences and the collection of matcrtaU, the magnetic sil*- 
ccptibilitics of which went Tested. A*s ris unct was given by the 
Royal _Society and rite Geological Survey; and a report of the 
investigiu ion published in the Fhifo&aphiad Tmnctioia of 
the Royal Society. El Vras shown that though the disturbance 
WU* not the result of workable ore-W:^, the shtniflom 
gave considerable assistance in the ehidtiatlDD of the compli¬ 
cated earth-crust structure at the teat locality. 

The wwond Committee faced the possible shortage of glue 
and other adhesives owing to war condition-. A grant of 
£ r, OOO from the Mini,btrv of Munitions. Air Group, wos ex¬ 
pended in research, oF which part of the outcome was ; (t) A 
more economical method of preparing casein adhesive ; fe) the 
discovery nf a new and iarhfac!cry adhesive prepared from n 
waste product, of which ample supplies existed in the country 
even during time ; (1) the diiCoVery of a satkGcttiry Water¬ 
proof adhesive mutable for aeroplanes and other work. The 
work of this Committee was considered to be of such im¬ 
portance that the MiifF and arrangement* w^re taken over by 
the Department of Scientific and luduamiil Research, aud con- 
rinusd in operation under a Committee on which several mem- 
ben of the Baud have seats. 

Some other Work under this head re Laics mainly 10 war con¬ 
ditions, such as that of (he Timber Committee, which wy.j 
nominated by the Air Ministry ufi its Advisor* on Aeroplane 
Timber ; and that on the conservation «>F scientific observation* 
recorded in the former German powe^ions. 

Work in conneccitm with industry was earned out by the 
Committee on ihr application of Science to Agfiaihuic t which 
issued valuable reports and interviewed the Board of Agri¬ 
culture on the question of the design of an d ret re c tractor and 
other agricultural m*chinery ; by' the Committee on Technical 
f>ptks, which w*as concerned w ith u scheme for instruction in 
ibis subject ; and (he Fetmphysical Institute Committee, 
which drafted a scheme for ;u national institution go im csli^aie 
the phy^tLjl and chemical conditions which determine ihe 
rorniaxlon and eryMtdlization of mineral, a scheme> however, 
which proved so ctwtjy that it became obvious that m fulfil¬ 
ment woultl have Io l^r postponed. 

But perhaps one of the moil importanT pieces of work under¬ 
taken by the Board has been that of its Committee on the \Va«r 
Power RcsrPUfLCi of the Empire, which Iva* drawm up three 
elaborate reports, the third of which has now been *ent to 
memben d She Board- The resource* flf the whole Empire* 
so far a* infomiution Un t Kcm Wfli access ihlc r were carefully 
considered and estimated, and a series of recommendations 
for their security and ddnf.m-atiDn were drawn Up and pre- 
aeuted to the appropriate Government Departments. 

4. Into the last category comes the work of two Contmittees, 
The first was requeued by the Royal Sodely to ooddct the 
question of the cunlinu.iciuni of the LitEcmation,-t| Cataloj^e of 
Scientific Literature, and lo suggest modi filiation* in the 
preparation of the Catalog which might «em advisable. 
After a Lairg of meetin^t, this Committee reposted on the 
question to the Royal Society. 

Thi other h the Committee on the Compulsory Adoption of 
the Metric S%^tcm r which drew up a report I hat the Baarti 
tventmUy docided should be circulated nn the authority of the 
Committee, jmd not by the Board i&tlf. 
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Thf Jinard ■e&n&ittuied, at the rcquKi of the Royal ^odeiy, a 
series of Committee* lo useertaun the opinion (it' the noddies 
upon certjiin proposal*. formulated til Ihe Intt-rndlkmal Re¬ 
search. Council jlt Brussels, for the institution of International 
Unions m tilt: set et.il branches of science represented by rhe 
societies, and the formation of National Research Council* in 
connection therewith. When U wsia founded, this Conjoin I 
Board was designed fot iht twofold purpose of brinjEiiie abbot 
pwtpefMWTl between SS^ientifie and Technical Societies, and of 
driving suihorimiive expression 10 the opinion of scientific and 
technical mem on mans- of the more :wriou* problems of the dav. 

It would leevn id Visible do tin g the present transition period 
to mainotn (he Conjoint Board in existence, and when ^rfair= 
become more settled to recon skier iht: question of sin tonsii- 
lution. 

Unification & Registration 

In response to a written requisition signed by the required 

number ot" number*, a Special General Meeting was held on 

Tuesday- t February vm, at 5.30 p.m„ the Prenidcnt (Mr. 

P^ul Waterhouse) in the Chain 

The PRESIDENT :: l will call upon the Secretary to read 
the notice convening this meeting. 

The Secretary rend the notice. 

The PRESIDENT 1 I will now call upon *ocne member to 
move E he motion just fesd. 

Mr. A. \\ . S, CROSS, M,A., Vice-President : Mr. President 
mid genllemen,—In rising to move the resolution whieh wifi 
partly l*c Ik fore this meeting, 1 y emu re to expiess the hop* that 
as 50 many of the gentlemen pmeni have come from -1 eun- 
idcntble distance, the ^bj^l Ik Eure this meeting will be 
brought id a definite issue. I move 

That Ltu* Meeting is of opinion Thai she conditions for 
[he Unification of ihfc profession should form part of a 
Regi? tuition Bill, =md ihjtt the present system of admittance 
loihe Institute, includ Eng compulsory examination, should 
continue in force until 4 Registration Bill is passed/ 1 

Mat I make mv i ntroductory remarks now } 

The PRESIDENT : Please : I am looking upon you as the 
mover of the motion. 

Mr. CROSS : E do not propose, gentlemen, to address you 
at any kngih, for many roUsonB, one being that wc hai « 30 many 
ol nur Provincial men-hem attending here, whose view* 011 this 
vexed question of Unification and Regi*tradou we should id! he 
glad to hear. And, to be quite frank with you. Sir ¥ and with the 
meeting, there v» no doubt there ia a very strong opposition 
amorpit our members in virtiHr^ (arts of the country to the 
CouncilV proposals, and so, with the object, tnttr ofiW, of en¬ 
deavouring to arrive m a mvdus mmdt with opponents at an 
Cttrly stage f a$ early a stage as possible, in this controversy, we 
applied to you, asking whether you would be good enough 0'i COn- 
vene a Special meeting to hear what we have to fay OH behalf of 
those W ho think with U*, 4 lld 1 V GOlure to assure > 0 u of our appre- 
M illion of your great kindness in so promptly acceding to out 
wishes. I have no hesitation in appealing to the members pr$4rm 
to try **» Itwk upon 1 he resolution E have just moved as being a 
genuine attempt on our part 10 reconcile conflicting opinions. 
The situation to-day p as 1 understand it, is that the Uiufl- 
Oltirm and Regiftnilion Committee in May last recom¬ 
mended to the Council lour f evolutions, ivhich were iuUse* 
quernJy accepted by the Council. t>f thefie four. We are Only 
L'OJLcemcd with one at the moment, nnd that one define* the 
(Kilicy of the Council with regard 10 Unification and Registra¬ 
tion in the following terms ; 

11 That ihe principle of Scheme A—namely, the bringing 
oi nil Architects into membership of the RJ.R.A, —k 
adopted an the bull of Unification/* 
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Thao arc the terms of a perfectly clear, definite ft Eld intcHT 
jfible resolution adopted by the Council, iht m:urung of which 
iT l* impossible to mistake. By the term* of ihe resolution of 
which these words form j^rt, ibe Council is offering a voluntary 
-■}>Lem of unification for membership without f-ysunliLiinon. 
For how can all the archicerts of the United Kingdom he 
brought mm membership of ibi- ft. I .ft,A hy examination ? 
Tresumably none of ua realty want I” InCTflbc the membership 
of the Institute by what, t venture tosuggesl,i»thelogical Out- 
t'fmr of resolution 3 ; jmd if the membership is 10 hv increased, 
it 13. obvious there is only one way to dn it—namely, by the 
adoption of exaraination inis. But in that smi^c resolution t 
nlu^t be redrafted, and, a* .5 sequence, the term * a Unification " 
muM disappear, bmme uniEication is not compatible nith 
membership by examination. In other words, umil u Reghira- 
tton Ac 1 obtained this Institute must remain in precisely the 
*4TWc position AS regards outside architects as it stands to-d4y. 
A close scrutiny ot the hue Council's propoia!= from ihie I 
standpoint smii.i 10 show- that one of their nmn objy.. ts is to 
Wiute the 4liftorption by thss JnstitUTe of the Society' of 
Architect : and, it Scoua to me, another point i^. confer -i 
hall-mark of qualification upon the quack arc hit til, who i', vie 
hope, a member of no todm 1 at all. E think if it were certain 
that eventually the ft.LB.A_ would be siblc to exercise control 
ovet rite whole piofeifsion. most of n:* members would l>c prt^ 
parCvE for any presenr sacritlcc. But Our chances of ohteiiung 
statutory- powers grow rtwite remute each day. 1 uiivliT^tand 
thar eHl- Surveyors and the Civil Engineer have abandoned, 
their Bill ; and of course, if and when our Bill is ever presented,, 
we >h^3l have those Indies opposing us, It' we do not succeed 
m Obtaining it Tiill closing up the profession, uny sncrifices 
which can be inode will he made in vain- The onty Architec¬ 
tural Society which possesses a Charter i> ihe tmtitute, and the 
nrotpge of the Institute wilt not be inctvased p but will .ictually 
he diminbhed, by the wholesale influx of members "l 1 .ike (tte 
CMe ol the Roval Academy : doe* anyone suggest th-it ihe 
prestige of that Wd y would be increased tf cver^" painter, eiery 
SCuEptor and architect in she United Kingdom vverc able 10 join 
it l In the full light of the past experience of the Various 
unsuccessful attempts to deni with this problem of Registra¬ 
tion. the Council should not have consented without due 
deliberalion. dlscusaion, ojid criticism to giy^ thdr support to 
a proposal under which ihe suWtwce—represented by the 
prs^lige and unique portion of this InvEilutc—is tn be dropped 
in favour Of the shadow—exemplified appropriHtety enough by 
the extremcEy remote chaiioe thai, in the distant future, *oroe 
paicmal Ucivernmmu will kindtj- allow thiv Institute 10 rmtuage 
the affairs of Ihe w hole arfhiteclund pmfe^ion, 

Mr. GEORGE HUBBARD [#?,] ; May 1 be pemutted to 
second thiy resolution z ] should like, SLr p to have it clearly 
understood that there i* m> difference or ill-fecEiug between 
ihe R-l-B.A- JJefence League and the Aisodiites' Committee. 
Av Mr. Cir^n hu* ill ready told you, the Council adopted four 
resolutions, and ihere can be no mistaking ific meaning of 
Ehe words of the Conned to the effect thru the principle of 
bringing fltl ihe architect* of ihe United Kingdom into nirm- 
bc-nhip of the R.LB A be adopted. No mention it made 
of any lost or examination. The object of ihiLn opening the 
doors of the Institute ts in the hope That the I minute tnighl be 
ahEe to ^penk as orte man, and ibat h speaking u one man + it 
would have n bctlct chance Elf obtaining a Bill, nr an Act of 
I*arSittmcnE, by which wc should bt-conne registered None of u-. 
a re oppoiteiJ to Regis trmtion, and I think mo*i of you mum know 
the somewhat leading part which Mr, Crow and I played in 
190S, When There W» ver>' much the same feeling In the air 
as ihere h HOW H an d We embraced the Licentiates - Mr, 
Firsa and 1 went through the Provinces and w'c lectured; we 
Went to Wales and to Ireland ■ and the mi reaultof it wm tiutt 
we brought tn iome 1, too odd Licentiate? into the ffutitute, 
The object then wj^ p in its wiy h Unification, in the hope of 
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getting a Bill through Parliament. It did not bring m one inch 
never that result. We remain lo-drav exactly m Wc were then, 
without the ghost of a tham.T of gelling a Hill through Parlin- 
tmnt. The only chance of getting Stannary powers hereafter 
in if we can fthow it i* in the public intereit. Pftrlhraeni 
dues not care n »nw about the taste or style of your archi- 
texture, and it will not give statutory powers tin those lines. 
Still, we are, I think, all in fustnir *if Registration. The 
mitttf w hich you should go for, in [he firft instance, is the Bill, 
li you get mi Bill through Pari Lament „ then let i:a n-ukr any 
sacrifice you like and have rmheation. Bus ii h sh*- Bill fir*[, 
I'nifteation afterwards. If ihi* measure ut Unification is 
carried! through, 1 think you w-ill |*r ^urprUtd ra.1 the number 
who will resign. Amongst the hundreds of Setters we have 
received, I muv N allowed to read portion-, of two 1 received 
only this it wrung, Mr, E. G- Catmpofci of ihc Town Hall, 
Blackburn, puts the whole thing ip* ■ nutfthdL. He says: M I 
entirely agree with [he propos'd advocated by the Ft".I_BA. 
Dvfence League, and I shall lie glad it"you will add my name to 
the list of members* i am not opposed to Hepgiition. but to 
the principle of bringing in all the outside architects into 
membership of the InMilUW before ihr pacing of A Registration 
Ace, and until a Bill becomes Saw 1 am of opinion thai no 
■liberation should be made in our Charter and Bye-taws with -i 
view to facilitate the admittance of new members.” J entirely 
rag™ with that. Mr, jame* Htmbraw. os Manchester. *&y? : 
<B 1 propose that [he whole of [he Associates of [he Defence 
Ljcague resifpt rn rniUFt as a protest r ra nd form a new body allied 
1 The Association of Qualified Architects ,K That shows the 
spirit that h being felt hy a very great number of Associates, I 
have very much pleasure in secending Mr, Cross"* resolution. 

The PRi£ nI DENT : Before 1 ask fur further speeches* l will 
ask the meeting to listen to a resolution which Mr. Keen liras to 
read. 

Mr. KEEN (Boa* Sect clary) A meeting wo* lurid thu after¬ 
noon of ihv Uiuficfitum and RegisLreuon Committee,, and they 
passed this resolution : 

11 llpt this meeting of the Unification and Registration 
Committee mdfirm* its resolution of ii May n) 3 i, that the 
principle of Scheme A—namely, the bringing of alE architect* 
of the United Kingdom into membership of rhe R.I.B.A.—be 
adopted jls the of Unification, i+ 

And it wm resolved that the terms of thin resolution should 
!-e conveyed to ihc special meeting to be held this afternoon. 

The PRESIDENT : T thought it would be only fair to the 
Ixdin whose names are on the paper in my hand that certain 
resolutions of theirs vhuiild abu be put before (his meeting. 
Will you re-ad those* Mr. Keen ? 

Mr. KEEN : This wus the Associates" Committee resolution 
which wis Corned on ; February i 

L " Thin in the opinion of the .Associates' Committee, if the 
resolution on the Agenda paper at the Special General Meeting 
called for Tuesday next* 7 February p is carried, the Unification 
of the Profession will be indefinitely postponed. Thu Com- 
mi ttee has ample evidence ihiu, although there are differences 
tif opinion as Eo details, the great majority of Associate* are in 
favour of Unification, whether or not Rcgiil ration U immedi¬ 
ately obtained.' r 

Liverpool l Resolution passed ut a nice ting of the Associates 
in Liverpool in October 1931 : 

*" That l Em meeting of Associates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects resident in Liverpool and District i* agreed 
that Unification ^ am indispensable prerequisite to Begin ra¬ 
tion by Act of Parliament, and would urge that every effort be 
made to secure the Unification of the firafettinn/" 

Manchester : Resolution prated at a meeting of ^Associ¬ 
ates in the same month ^ 

11 Thi* meeting, having ccnridered ihe point of view «■ 
pressed by certain members who arc opposing the Scheme— 
namely, 1 Thai if Rej^trerion by Act of l^rliament dues not 


mute mil Lsic for some time, [he present suggest ton of Unification 
h A fal^e step f — is agreed that Unification, apart from any details 
at present proposed, is an essential preliminary* and is prepared 
lo support the same from the ad vantages which it would bring," 
Newcastle : Resolution parsed At a meeting of Associates 
held in Newcastle, November n>21 : 

" That thn meeting of Aisodiha of tike Royal Institute of 
British Architects resident in Newcastle and District is agreed 
that Unification is an sndisjxTisabtEi prcrci|ttirilr to Respira¬ 
tion by Act of Parliament, rand would Urge thiit every effort be 
made to secure tht Unxficatbn of Shi- ProfessionZ 1 

Mr, M. r. fll C'KLAND [F.J, I'reiidml Birmingham Archi- 
Tgctuml Aft^'jcsuriop : Mr. PreridttVI rand gentlemen,—A h one of 
the member* of the original Unification L H ommL(iee h and as one 
\^ho is responsible for one of the four refotutlonB which were 
before you as recOniriu-ndcd bv the Institute Coundl, I would 
like to ask a few questions mi propose an amendment to the 
resolution which has. been proposed hy Mr. Cross rand Handed 
by Mr- Hubbard* Firsi, tni^hi I ra*k Mr.Cnn and Mr, flub- 
bard what ’iHoviht he [he result of Rrgi^iratLon ? J [hmk the 
reply can be found in the first clause of the resolutions Eo which 
Ehey lake objcClion—tutmely, that it would i uwil ve the brinphltg 
of all architects in the United Kingdonl into mcmhershjp of 
the R.I.B.A. or some kindred Association. L cannot ut whraE 
pm^ihtc obieetkm— if we feel s*ure thas J Reg LSI ration Bill 
eumiOt go through al the present lime, and we do feel sure that 
it cannot go through—what possible objectfop there can b< to 
preparing I he wuy h in the lie si possible manner* to the gL-rtiiu; 
of a RegistraE ion Bill throujih when [ hr proper time arrives. 
The Frsolution as proposed, and m we have it before us this 
c-vctiing, diShOciflt^ BcsoluliOM 1 from the rest of Ehe reso- 
Itltinm to which they UT*- taking exception, 1 W til read the 
Chords. It fs No, S ; " Thit the Committee rocommends xhe 
Royal Institute to drafE auch alterations 10 its Charter and 
Bye-law i di maj In: necessary to comply with the pnndplcts of 
Scheme- A ado[ncd, that is to say, by ihe Unmcaiion rand 
Registration Committed tund to confer w ith the Council of the 
Society of Architects as to the condition* of membership. 3 ' 
Whai I maintain is that if is a very dis luvaE action of n Vice- 
R resident and several membm of the Council of the Institute 
10 have [bought fit, when they knew that the declared policy 
of the Iiwlitun* Council arid the Unification Committee was 
in favour of Unification* to promote a campaign directly 
opposed to it. it seems to me that at U not Cricket. Jf thev 
wished |o do this, they ceruiinly should have retired from the 

E attiom they hclJ nn the Council of the Insbiufe. \Vhal they 
Ve persbEemly done i* to try to misrepresent the rbjetls of 
the Unificaiion Committee. If they Imd been coEitent to argue 
about the third re&olutitm, I think they would have found ihc 
answer to all their arguments in the resolution itself. Neiiher 
ibis mecEtng nor the Institute has any definite proposal* before 
them as to the terms upon which Outride architects have the 
right to come into the Instil ute, rmd until they have those 
definite proposals before them [hey are attempripg to prejudge 
the case, a ease which has never beep utattd. 1 sherctore pro¬ 
pose to more the following amendment : 

11 That ulE the words in the motion proposed by Mr. Cross 
rand seconded by Mr, llubbard after the word 'that' in the 
Fcconrf line he omitted, and the following words substituted ; 

' Lit view of ihe fact that a Com rniltee which repmeru.-: - ' '* 

Mr. P. M. FRASER [F.] : [ rise to a point of order. Sir. 
l“hfit h an impossible proposition : you cannot pos^ihlv srakt It, 
Mr, BUCK LAND t 1 shall refer to the Chairman on that 
question. 

The ['RESIDENT : It will be wdi for the meeting to hear 
the proposal in the frfHi instance ; 1 am prepared with a ruling 
on the subject , 

Mr- BUCKLAND t H|i That the words after ‘ that h the Struck 
out* and the following words substituted : * In View of die 
fact that a Committee which represents all sections of the pro- 
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fcssion ha* been appointed to consider a nd report upon a! 
□utstbnsi connected wish ihe Unification and RcgutTftEun of 
Are lancets, this meeting deprecate* the public discussion of the 
various View? until the Report of the Committee: hftl braa pre¬ 
sented. and ecmdden that all -.yygessiun^ an4 proposals for 
carm-inff OUT the expr gsslhJ «i*hea of the profession should be 

sem to the Unification Ctanmilm for conaidratipn/ " 

Now nuv [ flentkmen. thai the wording of this absolu¬ 
tion is not mine ; iE is ihe resolution whkh ha* bc*m SUnsrstcd 
by a Licentiate of this Institute, atid I consider that, for thar 
reason r n hi* exceptional \nluf r h seems to me- 

Mr r P. M. FRASER : l ri se again to a poim of order ; ir-m a 

Pfm-COrporold nwmlier of thi* Institute move a resolution ' 

I In' PRESIDENI : Xoj he cafUioE. No rWB*WfpOjai|( 

member of this Institute is. mi>vin K a resolution. Mr. Rockland 

LB moving a mu 1 LidOO su^ge-ncd by a Licentiate. 

Mr. BUCKLAND : l want the meeting to imdrT^und 
ctwly vrhst the position is. If we should. Jit this, meeting pass 
The resolution which h&A been proposed, we Arc going to hill the 
possibilities of U n fl lcaf ion^ as far w 1 can understand them. 
Therefore, gentlemen. I do want you, when it cornea to a ques¬ 
tion of voting* clearly to have tn your mind*, that all the most 
escdleni work which has been done to further the quehbon of 
L lufidtidn, which Li, (Omy mind, the aLI-miporum ihing. wall 
|se h topped. We alt Want tD act a* one oommoii bod% r in tile 
interiors of the profession, and if Ehrae lL quack ” architects to 
whom Mr. Hubbard tefm are such terrible fellows, we should 
be better off if we had them within our Mv h because then we 
could control them. CcnlJencn. T tubtnit this aniciidmou to 
you. 

Tht FRESipENT i As m mane* of convenience Ln public 
business. 3 will ask if thcry as a seconder of that amendment f 

Mr, H. A. WELCH [d.] : l propose to second ihaT amend¬ 
ment. Mr. Prcddemi, 

Mr. P. M. FRASER : Mav I rite now, fonnalty, to ask you 
if you accept thftf As an amendment ? 

7 be PRESIDENT - TJicrf is nothing in ihc amendment to 
which I can, take exception. 

Mr. WELCH : Mr, President imd gentlemen. t am picked 

to associflEe my name with thar of the proposer of th e amend- 
mem. because I fed ihar he the present moment anything which 
^11 dclcr a rfttlrtilr decision by this Institute upnn so vita] a 
matter b cssesEul in the inpcre*is of the prcftwLon, I khereforc 
strong ! v deprecate, as the amendment say*, anything which w-itl 
barng about * deebion of the nature conveyed bv rhe resolution 
which We are discusstiig this afternoon. ! do so because I f«$ 
that either those members of this fnuirute who arc behind this 
resolution are unaware and Oft acting in ignorance of rhe fncEs, 
or thaj canilOE be sincere in what they ere proposing, I am 
guing TO remove the Um suggestion at once, because rwoof khem 
J™ have spoken, And Oise who is tntinuitriy associated uith it, 
hydney Perk* > are per?□mil friend* of mine, dEwJ as to their tin- 
centy I have no doubt whatever. So it imjSE he that they are not 
tully muwrtant with the subject from the Irecinning. and Li b 
thm which hai promptrd them Ui move this resolution ibis 
afternoon. You wUJ remember, Enid those who are loo YOLUiy 
for lh.it will probably have read, ihiil ihe last ptofiuriaU which 
came before the general body failed to mtilcrlol^e lictausc 
the detail* of than were UBaatkfactoiy to the profession 
»«*«*■, the Mencml Iwdy, by consent if not 
hy ulFeeh l-c vnee wilhin these wills. ha* given its aumtu to 
a scheme tn be worked out by the Council on Unification 
il [ thenrofraJiKML I do not think anyone will oimie on 
thar. J h 4 l having hern done, I say a? otitic I hat to prejudge the 
question of Unification,, which, after all, we are agreed to in 
principle p at the present time beatyre details are not forThcoming, 
as they require most mature cmudtfHtitin* IS grasjv tu prejudge 
Ihe issue, Ohs prapwtf Of the resolution itated, in hm \mi 
jcmstks, that tfci* wax brought forward to give an ]ifc F or new 
consideration, to * proposal which was lying dormant. Why dor- 
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morn i As long agn iU List May the resotuEionqf the Lnificutinn 
Urend Committee was published m ihe Architectural Pre^i 
and therefore it h asiiunetl that every metiilier in rids realm 
Kn™ The pnnpptftl os it w;u fpuwrally outlined kit that UOttnimoai 
deciskon. It stsiEes there that the Council of the B.1.B..V ^holl 
coEWader the matter in order to bring before the general body 
™ d ™* notary in the aiteration of its Charter for the pur- 
]Kisc of making a Concrete propoul. You hm agreed to ihe 
principle of L nibcatmn AS such. Mid there Ktt# been no Jksen- 
tienE torce on thiR proposal until recently s red herring was 
drawn aero,* ihe track. 1 he present proposal it to make the 
whole LMue dumumt; it a id kill it. I low can ^oti proceed 
on these line* d ywfcnpt a r«toluij'on «uggcsting another 
Echemc the details op which ymi have not indicAEed a Do 
jo* think ifut is fflir and proper ? Do hot prejudge the 
,4 n ± l F ro PO^di are before you, and then, m 

&OUnd Jiniishers, luok at them from a conMiluiiorLiJ poinr nf 
View and say, d p will, they sire not good enough, that vou 
Will not have them. \\c are told, bnongtt Other thtnga, that if 
WC .toopt a scheme of Rcgatntixm which will bring mio the nrei- 
fo54ion. into Ehe fmhtule, the majority of men who Are not an 
present in It, W: ihiU emously endmger ihe prestige of rhe 
Roy a| Itfetfquite of Bmuh Arehitecia. l.rr us see where w« are 

ill 1 1° ,QWe / thc R^ape of Ihe Institute if WC bring 

in ft numbet of men from outaidc, by whatever [unit w* hke to 
uill them ; yet these proposers nf the resolution have the ef¬ 
frontery Id look up and rell you, in the nest breaih, that if w>Li 
have RcgiMiraijotibcfore Umtkatiun therein no objection what¬ 
ever to bruigntpr them Qli in. You have manv men i n Ehe countx^ r 
TriMrepmCMmg architeccureand lire not allied With or attached 
to Ihe I.L.titutc or 10 the: Sodttv of Architects ; and if you 
them TO com cm, if you offer them tuffickfi% getnmias terms 
YOU Will gei the ftmainmitipc immedililclv of the SodeEv of 
«id, thuri-forc. the titJc ” M SA. bnmcdittitlv bc- 
txsmci cximet The next motc ,till that nil lh ci , nlen whn.r. 

lT'f r l ’P n 5 lnt “ the Institute. Uitdcf wmc title 

S™?* . I “ definitely and actively awucinted With the Koval 
Inttilute, which mean.. Hull 7 J pet cent. «f ihc men who ire 
pt4«»inR architectuM ihrOu S bt.ut tile Coimtrv wall W Wm 
diploma of the H.I.B A after their iu tl ^. t he esweni ,.f Ihc 
public with reffurd to Architecture will be increased nrdiminuhetl 
prett>' krtrely by the amount which you talk architecture to 
them If you ne somtf to talk architecture to them thtOUah 
j. 1 V JJV'Y? ; ? f 75 P^ r “ n( ’ PMCtisiim architect, in ihe 
, . I hi] to &ee hcv. we ■'hufl lower ihe prettHi of the 

Imuuule one iota. But I find no difficulty in ^y how in 
R«s ;mi»rtanM. the ItiM.tute will ro Up by leaps ,nd Imutida. 

l *f in associating my najno with cvetv- 
IhinfT W hich W ill defer a decision upon a subject on which the 

P Tte^lT)FW^ t . d< T l ^.T l >'form an opinion. 

K “ >f ‘ j ‘ * rctnmj you that we iyiie a 

™K‘"“ nn Oiiumdiiutlt. and it wdl amplify matter* if those 
who rise to speuk will state whether they are supporting nr 

,h "' *? < 5 “^«On ; becmW cn the 

natunil course of events the imtendineni will be put first, and. 

>r lost, the original motion. p ’ * 

Mr-W, WOODWARD [F .\ ■ i rise w ith very much pleasure 
mv fei Tt « PP ?> n tHe r 7 o!u, ^ n '**ich law been proposed bv 
,i r ind f >V Mr- Hubbard. Judging 

f this meeting, end judging by ,he differences of 
opmu nwhich haveheenexpressed, lain,,Uitcsure, Mr, Kresi- 

wTrthv V-l*™* to f" P T f r^ n ." ^ *1* ». suhjeei 

^Jdrrntion. There arc ob*er- 
vatiorts winch have \ alieni ft om Mr. Bucklanit, and Olucnaliuiu 

Whefw tm ^riaTl %h ' t VIch ? t W £ ich ,ni,kc nw nr '» 

whether l am entitled to speak at aJT, beejuxe many year* aim 
I sn a neither of ,| lc Council of ibi, Institute ! 1 he great 

h r“ "iHnitd upon my mind is that if ihiwe pro- 
JXKOU Of Ihe houtidl Of lhe Institute are adopted, it wil[ tn 
my opinion, absolutely lower ,he status and dlg^itv of the 
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architectural profcsakaD. Why ? Because the word “ all is in- 
i-erted in ihc proposal* of ihe Council. So ht rente to this; "All 
ardurects, hp i idu4uy[men who call ihem&d vci architects vvithou c 
the '■ La j*Tl!: t region, withu-ut examination,, without the alighteRl 
Maim, sire lo come Joto the fold erf the Hisynl Institute, Another 
thing about die Council^ prapouh is thiLt they are, in my 
opinion. bare., b&ld, and bold, t lisVc in give yn u rny j ess on a 
for using those ScrmL No indication whatever has been given 
to us by the Council as to the quiilHioiEion* they are going to 
require for admittance to thi* extend 1>odv ; the;, have never 
given ui a single wo td a* iu die qualifi canons. We Art left 
Completely in Ehedaik as to the qua!ificatiorw which the Council 
consider nrcessBry for admitting the member they suggest to 
mernbf ra hi p. 

Mr. WELCH ; 'Dial why you cannot judge the proposals. 

Mr,WOODWARD: Mymaln point ii that it" Ehtf suggestions 
of The Council are adopted, vqu will. in my opinion, lower the 
prestige of the Royh] Inarirate. And lhi» rt 9 eery 1 unfortunate 
l^eriod m raise ths* question, os* the architectural profession ii 
nnt, a* it happens, in complete favour at present ; and if the 
public know tkal you etc asking ail member h to Come in* they 
will *a\ : " Quite right, bur tuit before Reghiratkn ; when you 
have gjot Registration, bring them in.” E hope that some day 
you will hive in the whole of die members of the Society of 
Architects. You do not wont a Regi strati an Rill tor that; why 
not adopt that ? 

Mr. SYDNEY PERKS : 1 should hkc id put Mr. Welch's 
mind ai rest On ont point. This Committee is doing excellent 
work h and they Ore trying to arrange terms of admission. W e do 
not want to stqp them. When they come to a decision as to rhe 
terms, these will 1 >c embodied in the Rill. We are not stopping 
I heir work, nor saying anything against their Work. We want 
Registration hr-C ; that is the point. \Yfr do not quarrel with 
anything Mr. Welch has. done. Of course everybody lias read 
the resoiunon on the front of the Jor.H v.u. in red ink. 1 in¬ 
quired in the office here if they hud h:id any letter*, and ihey 
hiiVL" had t“0 letter* and telegrams approving it from all part* 
uf the country, yVcatL how nuifiy do you think they have had 
fljjiiLnM i E ? None it all. That la the \t ry greatest argument that 
could be put forward in favour of (hit resolution to-day. Now, 
I iLm sorry to buic y> pay anything oboui the Associates' Com¬ 
mittee, but Mi% Keen has read out certain thing*, and I am 
gOIttg to foil foul of the w hole lot of them, except ing one. " 1 This 
Committee: "—that is, the Associates' Committee - 11 hm ample 
evidence thai T although there Ate difference* of opinion us to 
dctiajE*, the greuc majority of Associates urv in favour qf Unifies- 
lion, whether or not Registration is irnmcdinely rd named.” I 
tludloige them to produce it, 

Mr- WELCH ; I might u w ell deal with tint now ■ it w ould 
be a ptty for the meeting to lie raidsr & crikiapprchcrisioTL 

The RRE SI DENT : I think it vtould be better to wait. 

Mr. 1 ‘ERK.S : There ape 2,140 Associates, and We ate told 
that they are absolutely mm that over 1.070 Associates are 
pledged to thiii Unification, w hether w e get Regwmdon or not. 
L challenge them to prowe it. I leave om Liverpool. Early in 
November on Associate in Monchtstcr wrote to me and said 
Mr. Stanley Hamp recently odd ret wd the Manchester -Society 
and expkitietl thti propomJs of his Qjmmhrec : unforEunnEcly, 
ihe meeting wa* vi*r> Mnall, too small li> tie a fepreicnEative 
fOeeliltg Of the local Associates. Thm we go U> Nevvcu^tle, and 
L do hnd fault with iliis. Here we have r In Nonmiiiei:, this few- 
Eution which was read nut U> you passed, I suppose they did not 
knnw it, but on 20 December the Northern Architectural 
Awtjfi ulion parsed this roolutsnn 1 Ji 'Ehat I hi* Aisociation 
in onlv in favour nf a Unification Scheme at now understood 
pioviil^d that Registration it obutined or assured by Uhanoror 
by 3 cgi^l-i r m ni 11 ; ab^ituEdy contr.idiCEmg thi^ little meeting 
K fort. And now On EO the dale. If they Were pc^d at that date, 
I am. not surprised, because ihey had no pitifes*kpilal opinion, 
they had no Farliamentary Ageitts' opinion, to Kuide them. E 


Imce had a rosuluhon sent up from one man, rtpro«crtting archi¬ 
tects in the Woke held dittriCE, lusd from a represem istive of the 
Ulster Socicry ^vhg jj on the Unification Commjtt.ee, who oilers 
to help if fund* ate required to Further this RegUtraunjl, scheme-, 
A member of she E.voter Architectural Society wrote : Please 
:ilM me to your Committee. [ am very glad Elm matter is being 
taken up by a stronfl Committee." And Other letters luiVe been 
received. You all know what We have done, gentlemen. We 
wrote letters tn the Press contradicting certain btatements und 
jpvtng pur Vicwi, and something like 120 men joined us- We 
have H.J.W the support of over men—it is difficult to give the 

lUUnlyers bcAUtai they write representing Others, Ie. i» 350 to 
400 men in favour of tills proposal, men who object Eu lllal 
vdieme, how ever you defme iE. You have had the circular : We 
sent out 2.7CM of Eho^C circular* I We sent to every Associate in 
EnglomL Scodmd and Wales, and we did not haie one letter 
^Ealing fhsU Ehe men disapproved of it. If people want to abet 
the CO11 yti Cut ion of the Institute—because tlur h Ebe propOiaE— 
they should give a reason for doing it; it h not for u* to give 
reasons why they should not. T do not ezuiggemte e I say we 
were led to believe that if you admit these men—either whole- 
or partly wholcualc, if you pick certain men—you will gel 
RegiairaEion. We were told that, and ihai is what I oliject to so 
ttrtmgly. The Association to which I belong h*s tak^n the finest 
opinion they could get in London from a Partiantentflry Agent, 
and a copy of iliis opinion ha* K-eu srtiE round to members. 3 
think you will like to hear a little of what happened about thb. 
Two Of three years ago the Snn-cyofs' InsUludon and the In- 
stiluEiun of CivQ Engineers agreed that K^^i^traiLon wj [ , ijc- 
i irablc, but pnicti cally i mpossiblc to ohcii n. ! ! 1 lie ;i mho niies at 
Wesuninster said to the Engtnsn^ 1 Yuu wjJl ne^ er get Resp¬ 
iration U4iler.> you can make out a public case/' and they- would 
not allow them EO ptomOEe a Bill lo amend their charter bc- 
ciLUve I bey liad no public case. The Par] iamcTatary Age nr iays: 

L " A^Ou architects have not a public case e the public i* pro¬ 
tected. If you can go to parliament and say homti -uc falling 
doivil because they arc not properly built, that sanitation ii 
bad and people arc losing that live? in consequence, you have 
a good public case 1 but the puldw inEere-i in this mutter 
is entirely looked wficr by budding Act* and ihc Fublic Health 
Acts/* Sir Rcgimild Blomlicld [old us in 191 z , and Sir Aston 
Webb in 1914 t il You want it k but you cannot get it/' The pre¬ 
sent Council of the Institute, tn which f belong,, ha* pwed no 
resolution in favour nf i*^ We had a legacy from she lam 
Council by « tnujorfiy, but 1 fail to see w hy, because the Council 
lias paswj « ro^lution nt Otic time, they should feel in honour 
bound to p? on with it if they do not approve of ir. The 
men who advocate this Unification scheme say ynu will moke a 
great Aaerifke: it will lower the Institute, but only for a time. 
Other men talk about progre**. Good heavens l It in the nutt 
rurtipudc idea which has ever been put before thi-.- Institute. 
All this happened thi rty years ago, before the Exonunatio n sys¬ 
tem was aperitive. The Institute sajd : JL You can qualify by j 
certain date, bui if you don't ani« tn by cbcit you must come m 
by eiaminatum/’ And ihen you were sold rhai exammnfiona had 
come nnd we would build Up the Institute, and i[ lias been built 
up by examinations h and any lowering of the Institute will 
damage the Institute. I find fault with calling tiiia scheme Uni- 
ficutiopii w> have got 400 men against k t and that .% good 
enough. [Mr. HUUKLANp : OuTofS,coc] The American^ 
JiaVe a scheme fur Regisiraiion, but UjcV do nut admit men be¬ 
fore they have passed the examination. They have a low that 
men can be admitted when the Rill is passed, just :l- in the cose 
qf the deniisia. Examination K ihc rnundathm of the gtv fc at ami 
unique posiiion wc have ^ot to-da.y, and no man ought tts be 
admitted without. Tilery is I danger that %*e may not vote un 
what we have come here to-night to vote on. I don't care 
which wav the vote goes ; I particularly want to see the num- 
bee*, one why ar the other, on ihhv scheme. It will be very 
useful Co us Uitr nn, because I think every man should have 
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a chiftEt of voting, Hui lei ui 4 ; vote on the main thing tu- 
night. 

The PRESIDENT: Mr, Petkx. Jum so dear up one imint. 
In your interesting speech vou nude allusion to the number of 
letter* which had been received—170, I think i 

Mr, PERILS : Vls, ({^letters undone ultgram, ninking 170, 

The PRESIDENT : Thunk you. I have in my hand a 
circular F undated, which apparently went out recently tP mem- 
btri, and which concludes 41 Should you be unable to anend* 
*i>u are requested to write at once to iht Secretary of tin? 
R.i.R-A..'“ etc. Was that senr to all members of the Institute ? 

Mr. PERK'S : No, only (» member* of the League. 

The PRESIDENT : You remarked. wjlh surprise, that no 
fetters hud been, received against ? 

Mr. PERKS : But die Other circular went to over j,w» men, 

Mf* WELCH : I have got to dear Up A point, Sir P 

The PRES I DENT : Be brief, please. 

Mr.‘WELCH t I regret Mr. Stanley E-Lamp, who isthe ('hair- 
man of the Associates* Committee, U pw*y ; hit health hai been 
Kid of laic, and 0* I ara Vice-Chairman of that Committee I 
feel itmj duty to reply to Mr. Perk*. We aay; " The Committee 
has ample evidence (hat, although then? are differenceg «.f 
opinion 11 Pi to detail*, she great majority nf Associates Are in 
favour of Unification, whether or not Registration U immedi¬ 
ate! y obtained/ 1 That is challenged by Mr. Perks, nnd I sVel 
ihiit ti \h well to know' upon what information the Committer 
its conclusion*, They are these. Having drawn up 
certain propor.jh, we + in conjunction with the- ASJicd Societies 
arranged that members of the Asiodatra* Committee should go 
into the Provinces and explain to the Associate* m the Provinces 
the conclusion* which the Associates' Committee arrived at in 
COhsidtnnfi the details of Unification. You trill see thus at 
Liverpool, Manchester ;md Newcastle, which are particularly 
mentioned w and also at Bristol and .it Cardiff, meetings were 
held. We have also Jiad, ill I his room, a meeting of the London 
^nd Home Counties Associates, imd w# have obtained a voie at 
each of those meetings which has. *hown us an overwhelming 
majority of those present lo our favour ; the number agai nst m 
u as negligible, except at the final meeting, w hen out of a num¬ 
ber approaching 27 voted against. If Mr. Perks can tell 
meof a better method of constitutional procedure,, I will pledge 
mywlf, 14 a member of the Associates' Committee, to follow it, 
fhe opinion now Will be taken of those who ire here, not of 
those who cannot turn up. 

Mr. HA 1 SK WOODWARD [nf] : In n-ing to support (he 
motion, Sir, ] would like to call attention to one aspect which I 
hftvc no! heard fully considered. Mf. Perks Ita* answered Mr, 
AVdchai regards the rea&ons why we agree to accept Unifica¬ 
tion. Bui I want to assume that Registration has no dupe# nf 
gomg through, and will not go through. If under lho.se con¬ 
dition* you attempt Unification, what do you find ? Mr. Welch 
ha*i twitted us with being willing to argue alieUT this without 
kmiwxng the exact details a* trt the prices* by which outride 
irsem her* ate to he admitted under Uitifictrion. They must lie 
jdrmited by examination as strict a* those which now apply 
or dse by examination* lew strict, or, thirdly, by no eximina- 
itott at nil. If you undertake Unification now, yon wdl + in a 
fihfn-T time, deal with the Outside members who as# now acting 
architects. But what about those who are growing up and who 
year by year will arrive at a time when thev will be eligible, fir 
not, to come Into she Insrstus^ r With Registration cvcrvbodv 
within the Institute walls trill have a diploma, and (hose who 
Wivh to come within the Institute walls will have to undergo an 
examination as strict 11 nuty be decided upon. If you are griirig 
to have a (net hod of entrance into the Institute Under Untfia- 
tmo less strict than the One now' in force, no yoirnjf student Will 
hav e any incentive [0 work up 10 the standard required to pas* 
™ P*™* eMiminationa. If Registration h not possible—and 
wc do not know that it ii not—I fed that Unification Would tad 
us very far from (he gnal which we wiih to oeaeh. 

m 


Mr. W. HENRY WHITE [F ] ; M a; , I usk what will be the 
elTtfiil upon she CutmnjttW which is consjileriitg and, pre- 
£.ufruib|y h L to report to (h# Council on thift <|iiestion of this 
mec(ingS voting ; auppooing shy srelution h carried, 

would that not stop the Committee which k working upnsi it ? 

Air. ARTHUR KEEX : 1 ho carrvin^ 1 of ihr rcsotusion 
mint ah^>Eu(dy mo p ihe whole thirtR, Mh White, as far ax | can 
5Ce- 

Mr, WHITE : I think every memhee vsiting ought to realise 
the enormous wnrk which is being put inlo thf* matter. If 
the resolution IA Carried P it is entirely a set-back, Uterefore I 
welcome Mr, Buckland’s iimcndmcnt. becqu« if thin ntetting 
l-culI 4 W ay to wait until (he definite Report of the dulv 

appointed Ctammittee h*d been ptcaused to the Council, ihen 
you would have the advantage nf knowing the Committee's 
views, 

1 he PRESIDENT : l want to remind you dial we have here 

some gentlemen who come from ou tsidf London 1 and who have 
come at some inconvenience. If tWe gentlemen are anxious 
to go and qc(! wi-ihful fimf to address us on either side of the 
question, ] think the courtesy Ot (he meeting will be with them. 

Mr, GILBERT FRASER [f ], President Liverpool Archi¬ 
tectural Society ; Mr. Sydney Perks his referred to the reso¬ 
lution passed by the Assqclqu^ of Liverpool, Manchester and 
Newcastle. Probably most of the Provincial members here lo- 
mghf who comt from Liverpool were at the Liverpool meeting, 
which was a very representative meeting of Asanciarw. _Mr. 
Stanley Hamp explained the policy of ihe Council, And 1 should 
be very wry indeed ro ha\# to go buck to Liverpool to say (hill 
the Council of the Royal Imittei have entire!v changed" (heir 
Policy. 

Air. * (' LAWRENCE [.LJ. Prey]dent Bristol Soc:ct> r of 

Arch 1 tec ir. : E ;un extremely anxious Eo *peak in support nf rhe 
amendment. J am an Associate of the Royal Institute of British 
AtchiteCtBj, and have lx;ers for twenty years, and l have been 
extremely proud of it; in fact, so proud that when, occasionally 
I have been asked tu become a Fellow,, as 1 have |?«n P I have 
refused. | say that brause it is imporianr itai I should say it 

I see there are here to-night many Attociatcs wlio are not in the 

habit of coming to these meeting*; 1 hxve not been in the 
habit of coming to them I was culled up here tat May 

to What impressed me as a great and glorious m^eticu( ; and at 
that meeting we conxidcred ■ prnjKj^al which h«med to me to 
he a very proposal ; and thal Was, 1 >y K Omc means, by 

iiook of + by crook, but by proper means, we should endeavenir 
to get Unification of arehhect* throughout the Kingdom. It is 
anotorious ideal, Sir, and I fcnbscribe to it with JlU my heart. 
Since thnt time (here has hcen going on oontirmotidy in th# 
Royal Institute much work m the way of exploring' how to 
arrive nt a wise and sane scheme. 1 am engaged on it now. 
What l ask you to do to-night is to allow- me and (he other 
meinbm of the Commi i let 10 go nn with fmr w-ork and see if 
we Ml find * solution nf the problem which will unite 
Architects and W ill make them a stronger dlid a better hodv (luin 
they ure now. 

Mr. U. B. FLOCKTON f^ ) + Prcaidem Shrlfielii, S. York^ + 
and District hooely of Architects : The dttierfflCe between the 
tivo comp* ii very acute, but it -teems to h- a very simple OF 1 C l 
it turns on. the (juration whether the sweep ing>in pmeef* should 
Hike place Iseforc Registralion or uHer. !| 10 me that 

II should be possible, in mme way or orhcr s to get user that 
liiflk-ulty. Wc are at I m favour or Unification, 1 think we arc 
all of us in favour of Regisiration, if we can, get it. If 1 he 
Institute comes to us and s*y* " We We ohuinodp or Wc Can 
obtain Registration if we admit all and sundry, qualified or 
unqualified. I do nri( ihmk there will be a w-ord of OpposiEion 
ro it. liul I do feel, very strongly, (hal w# arc being asked now 
lu fldout everybody withuuE Lnuwing that ihcrc h unv (rnslitv 
to it. Uc were told years ago that nobody would Ik- admitted 
without cxwninitiom That went by the bcwtL We arc not 
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even told TiflVr that if wc admit all and nmdrv at the present 
moment, wc shnll not be asked to do it apuri in (wo years, three 
wan, live yean’ time- The point I have m my mind h thaE 
I should like to findsomt means of proceeding with ihe scheme * 
tin the U Fid tT^tamdsn g ihkit the degradatiUft „ if 1 may u *e that 
itnn r oflhe hiatitute ahull nm Lake pbee until [hem h a rcasori- 
.’.ble po = sibil irv or probability of obtaining □ Refiiatnttion \cr 

Me- MORRIS TltOMftjjpN [A l iMru^ter ■ We in the 
Provinces ore faced by peculiar difEctiltie^ of our own ; wc are 
op agaifU-E the competition of men who :.Lre absolutely unquali¬ 
fied, Vet men w ho ore recognised by the public a* architect* - 
and we feel that the policy as enunciated by the Council dis¬ 
tinctly states thitt .ill architects shall bq brought rim the Insti- 
lute. We feel that the dau they arc going to be brought into 
ii I he AvfUCtarcc class, ihe cUi* which has h,nd to put in ihi.- hard 
ipind of examination. Wc fttfongly object to that ; I Ehiitk 
\ can tpcak for others berides myself. As an aampie, in mv 
own town I could show you the office window of one of our 
rivals ; you find on it “ So and So. Architects and Surveyors, 
IvMrttc'AgCfltfl, Valuer*, Coal Merchant*, and Carting Agents.' 
There gcnsJemen are recognised in a provincial town a* archi¬ 
tects ; are the Conned proposing lo admit them as Associates 
oi the R.J.B-A, ? It they are nnt going so be admitted ■I'. As¬ 
sociates, wc should like to know hovr they am guing to be ad¬ 
mitted, I have %ur> much pleasure 3J1 s-UppOrtinu the resolution. 

Mr. C. W. LONG (/■'.]. Cambridge : I take advantage of 
vtiur privilege a a 3 Provincial member because thin h a quca- 
'ion which more nearly allcta the Provincial member ihan it 
does the London member, The London member in the usual 
ixpti of practice has only to fear the competition of a worthy 
'ITte laat speaker referred to a type of man who. whether 
VOll like it or not, under a Registration Bill i= In -mid tu come Mi. 
L have not heard from any member uf ihe Institute Coundl 
whm assurance we have that that Registration IdilS will 1* a fact 
nt 10 yvars. JO Yuan;, 50 years from now. The only reference I 
have seen IO m piralld instance is in the pamphlet whi ch Messrs . 
Cross and Hubbard sent Out to most members, where they 
quote the Demist'! ' Bill : and the Demists* Bill was an Act 
which you ran drive fl can arid horse through. A parallel €el*C 
we can take uj an example ifi that of the Chartered Accountant* . 
LhimreJ Accountants number about 93 jrfif cent, of the pro- 
fesgfois of accountant*; the remaining 10per cent.are nut regis¬ 
tered in that body. And you may safely say that *>0 per cent, of 
accountants' work goes to members of that Ixsdy. They tried 
for a Registration Bill, and they have nor got it T but every year 
they go cm the principle of sending into Parliament a Regfe'ira- 
tiori Bill of their own ; though I do not think there il the 
vtigh t ral chance of iu ever becoming Uw . S utxody 3 n ibis raJm 
eS averse to Rfgimniliort : I believe wc are all in favxiur uf it ; 
but I object strongly tu the thought of admitting everybody to 
membership of this Institute without swing lilt slightest chance 
of our gening Registration* 

Mr, A, W. HENMSGS [f,] r Prcsitlcju Mafichestcr Sodety 
oi Architects : Mr. Perks made a poiitl of the pneeting of the 
Manchester Associates being a srr.3dl nrte. 3 think it is not a 
fair point. Every Associate who v*-&* u mem bet of the Map- 
cheftier Society was circularised and invited EU ihe Eitrctlng to 
hear Mr. [lamp. Those who did oat take the trouble TO come 
have no bwtJKSS to condemn the meeting and &ay it was only 
a *mall imp Ef thr resolution which bu*. Ewvn ptOpOwd by Mr, 
1 'ross and seconded by Mr, Hubbard h passed, I do not soe 
how j riy ramiber ofthe Committee could be ripened Kl put Mi 
back inlo th c work and go oei in his efforts to hod some scheme 
by which this may be brought ahum. 1 support the amend - 
menl. 

A MEMBER ■ As an old member of the Institute— l think 
I W 4-1 qualified by examination in tB&S—| would tike to soy a 
word, 1 have Ii*rent'd with the utmnst pleasure to bath the 
propo^r and the seconder of the resolution, and a 3 so to the 
spceche-i of the pmpoyer and seconder of the amendment. At 


this l4iie hour 1 Suggest that the proposers O ( the amendment 
v.ifi agree lo ukc a itraight 'lIUC Ort the re=olution, 

Sir BANISTER ELETCHER [F.J: 1 would like eo support 
thr amendment- The Council hate this rum ter In I..i 3 id h and 
wlien they hate gut n finished fc with The help of the Associate* 
in =1 few ffifii^hs’ lime they Yvill, 3 presume* call the gcneraJ 
bodj ftf members of the Royal Irmituie together^ and ukr their 
opinion on it. Thar is fhe straight wav of doing it. lam sur¬ 
prised that therearcYice-PreftidcFits and members of [III- Council 
who arc endeavouring m htfiudw-iEik the j*rr-_ii nnf the 

members by drawing up ibis extraordinary resolution wiiicb has 
been pur Iwlore us lo-rught. It is a pr^mnnire rcscdimon* ii h 
a wrecking ruwlution. You mav say wh-il you like, but no 
member whn is working on ihe Council for this thint* will go 
on with 1! if tliih resolution i=i ^arrieil lo-niglit. 'Lhcxc s> no 
concrete resolution before ynu \ riierefore bow can you vote cm 
it ! N'or cuiEy you b but every rucm'l «tr of ihc Royal ln*tlrtite h wiR 
liive the means U* lUlc on this measure w hen iE is puE: forward 
in a concrete form, when it is printed, and every man will have 
•a chance of voting. Wc miut thunk thr Associatn, f think that 
that bndy* who are chose tnmt likclv to suffer in this business, 
have done u remarkable public work in supporting, 10 _i cerrasst 
point, lhc work which hil* been c 3 Lrned our. Therefore t Dir- 
dialsy support ihe amendsnent. 

Mr, WARREN : I have only one poh^i; 10 niakc, and that 1^ 
strongly in favour of ihe pmeudinem. It means that a scheme 
ot" l uification 1 n to hr emb^ied in a Bill : and if the IbJI 
becomes an Act, you will llwn lose the opportunity, without 
extreme difficulty, of making ilimc necessary snail akeraikmi 
.i?id itnprovrment* in your Unification scheme which every 
human urningcmcTit of this kind is Bubjeci w. You will have to 
get anotber Bill, and you can understand whiil los^ and expense 
chat would mean. 

Mr, HIORNS : Wc object TO The suggestion embodied in 
ihe K^luikm Jtecepwd by the Council ihar all archireCU; in the 
United Kingdom should be brought into ibis Irmicutc, It is 
pejfeeily dear that the resolution is directed Bgifrwt Jl policy 
of that sort, units* wc van giiariuuco that eventually we 
shall pafit a Registration Bill. In thinking of itll* question I 
like to remember that this Institute rtprc&tfil& a very great 
tradition. We can HO bade for year* and remember that 
the arehiteejs of Thar time met together and passed a resolution 
m evolve an ln&ittuEion which would uphold ihe eharacter and 
impro ve the atlaitintenE* of architect! ; and during the years 
which have pawed since then the ntan^ distinguished nrchi- 
lect^ who have succeeded one another HI the management of 
this Inst irute have all worked ihcir luifilt^l and bent In order tn 
cfrttin I hat the members uf thi* Ittultute w ould represent all 
fhai Vi‘*t fitiHl and Wl in the architect. And t in pumdt of ih;iE 
pldicy, forty mne hJ^O they evolved ihr examinations whereby 
wc gained our Associate. I think there is no quesiioti that It 
has done a very grunt deal to ensure rhe in which this 

Institute 11 iurw held- I beg Ehat members generally will &up- 
porT ihv very cledr pitrpoial which is now 6 ?cfure us. 

The PRESIDENT I 1 gather that you arc anxious 10 divide. 
It was my distinct intention to Say nothing at this meeting. If 
I say something now. I am sure vchj mil not miiuudcnstflnd 
what l S*J\ } am your Chairman here; l nm Ihe Speaker of this 
little House [if Common*, and I noi Taking sides. I have one 
word to «+iy. There have (wen mis undenta ndinga in this mceE ■ 
icig r various nusuEidcrsttltidingS P arid 1 wnnt r before all things, 
that this Institute should know Its mind, and should speak its 
real mind, Et is for that reason I ^uggtftt that IliC path of wisdom 
i% in the iisrectioti of accepting The amendment l am not 
speaking, in ihe very lca*E, m a partisan. I only say that fur 
this reason : that those who muted the Original motion here* 
men with a most sincere wish to do their duty to the SmtilUte. 
are really fighting against the unborn- Let mil business Come 
so birth before you crttktH it K and let me remind you that the 
Unification Commute*: is a %ubi representative body covering 
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The whole profr^nn, and I |«] it » our duiv lo (hem as well 
t.i this Infinite, that thi* «Would jfli before then for a funlicr 
ttprcssjoti or iheir npinttm. I do r.yi rhmk thn Institute is, at 
the present mwnrnr, tvml\ to declare its full mind oh ihe aub- 
jeer, J writ sure you wiJI for K !Ve me for hilYmji said those f*iv 
Word*. 

A MEMBER : <_;m we have the amendment read ? 

Mr. KEEN read the itmrnditvem : 

■■ That -i CoRDTLLtttt which rtpreaim all sections of the pro- 
fr^sion hftvinif been appointed to consider und mriorl upon id] 
qUMtlOrta connected wit}i the UniGctnidU anti Rcgislrmtfon f.f 
Architects, this matint deprecates I lie public discussion of the 
various Vieu.lt until the Report of the Committee has l**ti ore- 
Ben ted, and considers that all iUfSt»tioiU and ptopos.iEs for 
cari^ me Out the expressed wishes of the piofeisif.it should be 
To the t ra i rik"i tion CoftfLrn.il Etc /or CurLsiderackfri/" 

Mr. CROSS : The Contmittw is not tnmptmcd taoLusivtlv 
&f mcmlim Of this liiiitmitc 
The PRESIDENT: Xq, 

^ r< ttmKS We arc referring aur matters to bodies wha** 
Mmpo^irton does not cd rmitute membm of this Institute, 

Mr. \\ ELCH : Bur the Commute*: contains members of this 
Institute, tiy no OtmvhtliriingmiijoHtY, 

The PRESIDENT : Quite riijhr, Mr. Wekh, Now. will 
™« wb * a « w favour of the amendment hold up their hand* » 
bo *t>fced m favour, j ift apirwf 
The PRESIDENT : l now put the motion, 

Mr, BAXTER GREIG [A.] : On J pwsi tit of ardor ; would I 
bcjti order m mtn ttig j further amendment ? 

I h e PRES 1 DENT : Perfectly In Order. 

Mr. BAX I ER GREIG 3 I wai rmirh iniprcMcd bv your own 
advice dut such □ vulti biUo OCEteittn as, thi* should 3W1 be 3 ost. 
and that tcrtun hard labours that had been performed by jh 
elected Camnuhceihotlld not be made void. I would say that: 
one fjri hm bran hut lightly touched upor\ami that 11 the view 
ot the fraternity with ttmi to the pouiKlitv of our at- 
jaiiunst our dtflites. [ sygcesi it would be B pond thing if the 
Committee cruujjcd with the confide ration, of rhis subject 
iveri' in lake a legal opinion In;fore iinvthittg further is done. [ 
propose that after the word 11 that 11 all the other words in the 
rwluuoiabefitte ihe meeting be omitted and that these words 
be snhsii meed : -l Thai tie fore taking further itepa in the nmter 
ol thefurthcmoceof UniHeanon. the Coimd] of ihii Institute 
□totn the bfcit Jef-nl advice und opinion as to the prospects of 
otimniOff an Act of Parliament Id secure the objects aimed al» 
led report iWlhrr xo the whole body/' 

Mr. Greijg s amendmeni was not seconded, 

1 hv PRE^IDEN 1 1 In the absence of 1 sccondct, | now put 
the motion ; f 1 

_ . JhuE this Meeting iSioT opinion that the comliTinru for the 
t/u ' lf ! hL profession should form part of 3 Restoration 

Hi] , anil that the present system of admittance to the fhalitutr, 
mcJud'fig compulsory’ examination^ should continue in force 
until a Rctpstratidn Bill be passed/' 
tlz Ul favour* M BiriifiM. The Resolution not having 
secured the necesMry two-thirds majority was lost, 

Msr . U, \\ OODUARD : IVe ought to thank our President 
lor the vero eiccllejit Way in which he has conducted the 
nreetuiff. 


. To jHe CotmciI that ai the meeting of the 

L mfication and Rrcmralion Committee held nn 7 Feb- 
nmry at the Rr>>-al Institute the fcillciwEng reaolutiori was 
carried by jq vote* to 1 

I hut ihis meeting of ihe Unification and Registration 
Lommiiiee reafhrTtls its resolution of the 12 Mflv i&zi — 
that the pradple of Scheme A, nameEy, ihe bringing of 
tj F i ! ” c ^ Kingdom iittd niemberflhip of the 

R.lifl Ai be adopted I'u the bails of UniHcation/ 1 

*56 


And it was RESOLVED that the Re glutton be 
by the Council of the R.l.li.A, 


approved 


[A* there has been widespread mtumd-rniiflnding on the 
suhjcyi of the pieptk^k f or the unification end registration 
or the architectuna proftwion which -ire now bans con. 
sjderrit by the AtKCiates^ t:onunii!ee and the Unification 
and Kegmrmuin Committee, the Council have given m- 
>1 ructions tha| a brief ctpliMtqry stateineist «hd| be at 
once prepared and issued to Members,} 


THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE, 

Air, E. Fianilcr Etchells, President uf the Concrete 
Institute, !uls been appointed an Ailvisnry Member of 
the Board of Architect uni I Education. 


ROYAI. SANITARY INSTITUTE CONGRESS, 
BOURNEMOU TH, 24-39 JULY t 032 . 

Mr JI, l>. Searfes-Wood, Vlce-Prcaident of the 
R.I.B.A,, and Mr. J. Arthur Smith, F.RJJ.A, have 
hc-en appoiitted u> represent the Institute at ihe above 
Congress, 


EMPIRE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 

i iie Royal J risen me of British .'Architects have been 
elected ati AiHiiated Member of the Empire Forestry 
Asaociatkm, The Secretary of the Association writes : 

“ My Eseaitivc Committee desire me to sty liiat it 
is sincerely hoped that many individual members of 
the U.l.IJ.A. will become members of ihi& Association, 
and, further t that they vviii appreciate the imporiancc 
oS the work which the Governing Council have under¬ 
taken, and assist in bringing to the notice of the con¬ 
suming public the valuable properties of timbers which 
arc grown within the Empire." 

THE CELEBRATION OF THE moth ANNI¬ 
VERSARY OF THE ACADEMIC ROY ALE 
DE BELGIQUE, 24 MAY 1^2 r 

1 lie following members have been appointed to re¬ 
present the R.LB.A. at this celebration ; 

The President of the Royal Iimitutt. 

Sir Reginald Blomiidd, R,A. P Past-President, 

Mr. John W_ Simpson, Past-President, 

Sir John J. Burnet, A.K.A. 


SPECIAL ELECTION TO THE FELLOWSHIP. 

Under the provisions of Bye-law ia the following 
architects were elected as Fellows by the Council: 
The Kt. Hon, Earl Ferrers, 

Mr, R C Eden. 


RETIRED FELLOWSHIP. 

Mr, Wm. Bake well [F-] has been trAjififcrreti 10 the 
Retired Fellowship class. 
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THE R.LB.A, PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS, 

The Council have stapled the following rccommen- 
datkms r A the Board of Architectural Education : 

i. That no work submitted shall have been prepared 
during the competitors' day school hours. 

i, 1 hal students rimil receive no criticism or assi stance 
from their School of Atelier instructors in making their 
design*. 

3. That a student successful in a TrtyeOuig Student¬ 
ship Com petition shall be given personal advice by the 
Jury of that camps tit ion before travelling and nb^ll be 
rccomn tended to wait untit he has reached the age af 23 
years before taking up his Travelling Studentship, 

4. That a student successful in a Travelling Studentship 
Competition shall be ^rien two-thirds of the money prize 
before beginning his travels ; the remaining one-third to 
he handed to him on the satisfaciory completion of those 
travels. 

5 Thai the student successful in the Pugin Travelling 
Studentship Corn petit ion be required to nuke a tour of 
six weeks' duration instead of eight week#, 

6. That the student successful in the limry Jams 
I rave Hi ng Studentship Competition ]h l pvrmirted m upend 
Ids second year in some country other than Italy or Greece, 
if hi 1 MJ desires, Subject to the approval of the Faculty of 
Architecture of the British School at Rome. 


S0C!£TE DBS ARCHITECT!® DIPLOMAS 
PAR LE GQUYERNEMENT AND THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 

Mr, Arthur j. Davis (FJ, the Hoi]. Secretary of the 
Franco-Bmish Union of Architect*. has been informed 
that the SJUD,G*ut their hist Council meeting decided to 
place at the disposition of the Council of the Architectural 
Association a grand medal of the S.A.D.G. to Ire presented 
to the be>t student (man or woman) who has received the 
diploma of the A.A. School. 


EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTS’ WORKING 
DRAWINGS, 

An EMvi bittoii of Architects' Working Drawings hut 
been opened in the Galleries of the Institute, and trill 
remain open until *8 March between the hours of 
10 a.m. and 5 pjn, drily (Saturdays ioa.ni to t pan.}. 
The exhibition includes drawings kindly lent by Sir 
John Burned A.R_A. (the British .Museum Extension), 
Air. Arthur J. Djvis (the Morning Pmt building)* and 
-Mr, Ralph Knott (the London County Hall). The ex¬ 
hibition is intended primarily for students of arch]tec- 
lure ’ they will be able to examine the drawings w hich a 
practising architect hands to a contractor, and thus will 
be afforded an inright irtto the methods adopted in a 
modern architect's office. 


THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL, 1922, 

A Special General Meeting will be held on .Monday 
6 March 1923, at 8 pom, for the following purpose 

Jo fleet the Royal Gold Medallist for the current vear. 
The Chairman to move : " That, subject 10 Hi* M^iv’s 
gracious sanction, the Royal Gold Medal for the prom or ion 
of Architecture be presented this year to Mr. Thomas 
I listings of New York, in recoin hi an of the merit of his 
work as an architect/' 


BUSINESS MEETING* 6 MARCH. 

The Ninth General Meeting (Business) of the Ses¬ 
sion 11)21-22 will be held on Monday, 6 March 1922, 
immediately following the above Special Meeting* for 
the following purpose# :— 

To rend the Minutes of the meeting held ms 20 Febru¬ 
ary' ;. formally to admit member* attending for the first 
time, 

Tii proceed with the election of the candidates for mem¬ 
bership, whose names weft published in the jul ksal for 
it February 1522—v 12.* fur Fellowship, 6 ; fur As^oci- 
steship, 8S r 


HIGHER BUILDINGS FOR LONDON. 

Under the provisions «f Ryedawbi the following 
notices u£ motion have been received by the Secre¬ 
tary !— 

That this General Meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects approves the action Sahen hy the Council 
in connection with the Report of the London Building Acts 
Committee. 

To be moved by Mr. Maurice E fc Webb [F.J and 
seconded by Mr. Raymond Unwin [F.]. 

That this, meeting approve* the general principle of 
allowing buildings to be erected, in certain position^ to n 
greater height than is the present praetice, subject to 
proper safeguards as to £onHmction n tin: escape and ftre 
Miirtek. 

To be moved by Mr. Pelista Joseph [F.J and 
seconded by Mr. II. Austen Hall [FJ. 

MR. JOSIAH CUNTON [F.] CHIEF COMMONER. 

Mr, joriah Gun ton [K] hm recently been elected the 
chairman of the City Land* Committee, the premier 
committee of the Corporation of the City of London, 
and in. virtue of this office become* Chief Commoner, 

INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL FOR BRITISH 
INDUSTRIES. 

Mr- George Hubbard [F.J has been appointed a member 
of the Administrative Council of the Industrial Council for 
British Industries as representative of the Institute, 
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Obituary 

MR. SIDNEY JOHN DICKSEE. 

The new* of the death of Mr, Dick3«?e cm 8 February, 
at the Ik^e of amy-fbc* has been received with Ylfry devp 
ferret hy orebia-uc* who were profcsoiofuilly a'isociiiittl 
w r ith him and hy hi* many friends. Mr. Dicksce was the 
imiruitfihg director of the well-known hrm of btii ldit^ con- 
tractora, Messrs. Foster and Dickste, und tlie brother of 
Mr. Frank Dickate, R A., and Mr. Bernard j . Didwe fdlj, 
the District Sun eyor for Southwark. 

Mr. Mcrvyrt Macartney [F.) writes as follows : 

“It has been my privilege 10 have had the intimate 
friendship of the late Sidney J. Dieksoe- for over forty 
years. During the whole of that time I never had the 
MLightest dispute or disafiTeciiurtt iiith him either in busi¬ 
ness or general matters. He was always the same courteous 
gentleman, whatever the subject of discussion mi^ht bo T 
At the same time he was quite ahle and determined to 
H keep up his end 1 of any controversy or dispute. He was, 
moreover, a great builder* and one of the first to introduce 
steam lorries, diamond stone cutters, Scotch cranes, eic., 
in carfyini; out his works : in Fact, all the modem method* 
of building which now arc no longer innovations. 

M fie must have impressed the Office of Work* with hl$ 
ability and integrity or else he would not have been en¬ 
trusted by them with so much Government work. King’s 
College Hospital :lt Denmark Hill is another important 
work which redounds to his credit as a contractor. He 
lived u very strenuous life, and it w as the prodigal way in 
which he expended his health hy night work and robbery 
of ak-cp that of late years undermined his constitution and 
shortened his days. Although he did not actually attempt 
to make drawings P he was very capable of sketching his 
ideas on paper and had much taste in pictorial matters 

M Dick-tee's word was his bond,and you required nothing 
more to satisfy you that all would be carried out as agreed. 

I have lost a great friend and the building world a very 
eminent member of that confraternity. 1 k 

Mr. A. R. Pite has sent the following communication : 

J ‘ f should like to be allowed io add a small tribute to 
the memory of the kite Sidney j . Dick see. to his genitu for 
friendship and lnhour,. and the great qualities for con¬ 
st ruvti on and urganisatton with which be wus so richly 
endowed. His untimely death is a sorrow' and grief to ah 
who w n re privileged to enjoy hii? acquninlance Mr. Dick- 
we wna indeed a peer among the members of his noble 
craft. He seemed to me to lift the mere materialistic idea 
of building to a higher plane. His infectious cu thus inn ru 
inspired all around hint t and he was greatly esteemed by 
his whole stall, who could rely with confidence on hr* 
ubihty to perform whatever h*d been undertaken* whether 
the end was to prove advftn^geoui iu hU firm or other¬ 
wise, In this the uniformly high character of the firm + s 
work was consistently maintained. I im iure there are 
many w ho will acknowledge the remarkable and inspiring 
influence that lie exercised upon the architect with whom 
he wb*— well, collaborating : then: is no other word to ex¬ 
press it. Full of Stimutating imggeslioi^, he would tackle 
any problem immediately* and indicate his ideas hy mean* 
uf tactful and elucidating sketches. 11 


Competitions 

WOLVERHAMPTON WAR MEMORIAL. 

In the cum petit ion in connection with the a hove 
memorial the fol lowing are tin we to whom the Assessor 
(Mr. John W, Simpson, P.R.LB.A,) has awarded 
Premium* : — 

FIRS J PREMIUM of 150 guineas tf> — 

Mr. C.T. Armstrong, A.R.LD.A., 

3; Evers ley Road, Bex hill. 

SECOND PREMIUM of too guineas to — 

Messrs. Enas and Warren. A A. RIB A,, 
Stamford Bridge Stud ice. Chelsea. 

I HIRD PREMIUM of jo guineas to . 

Mr. Wuntut Rosa, F.R.I.B.A., 

11 Elmer Road, Grantham. 

" HONOURABLE MENTION 
Major Hugh C. CoRLEnii, 

Lincoln's Inn, Land on. W.C. 

Messrs. T. Ridge and R. E. Hayses 
(S hayler & Ridge), 

The Cross, Oswestry. 

AUCKLAND WAR MEMORIAL COMPETITION. 

The promoters of this com petition have asked the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to form a Register 
of intending competitors, so that information received 
from Auckland may he distributed to the competitors 
without Joss of time, 

1 shall lie gbd if ail architects w ho intend to take part 
in this competition will send me their names and .id- 
dresses as soon as possible. 

The date for receiving drawings j T1 this competition 
has been extended tu 30 June Hjzjj. 

I ax MacAuster, 

Secretary. 

The ■ Answers to Questions n relating to the Auck¬ 
land \\ ar Memorial Comperition have lkscn received 
by the R I. B. A. from New Zealand. Duplicated copies 
can be obtained by compciitors on application to the 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

TRUJILLO COM PETITION. 

The Competitions Committee of the Roval Institute 
°f British Architects desire to inform members that us 
the above Competition appears to be intended rather 
lor sculptors than for architects, the Committee’s 
warning notice has been withdrawn. 

CoMPETiTtciNS Opes. 

Auckland War Memorial. 

K.I.B.A, Colour Compelltjua. 

Dundee War Monjcrii]. 

The conditions and oEher documents relating to the 
above compelitions may be consulted in the Library. 
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Students R.I.B.A. 


The following cartdi dales t having passed satisfactorily 
through the architectural courses at the u recognised FP 
sdtonts indicated again*! thetr names, have been regis¬ 
tered as 11 Students R.tJJ-A.” The asterisk ; (*) denotes 
students exempted From the Intermediate Examination 
under the Special War Concession to Prabsiiluncrs. 

Awn lira: Kkie Ross {Liverpool University), (* Peterborough 
RiHidp Wavemec. LivHfnal. 

BeaUmONI : joins SOUBiVILLIl I Victoria 1 ‘nivexiitv, Munches- 
w), 24 BnizrnnoHe Street. Manchester. 

Butler : BtumuJ (Ltaypcwl Uniraniity), 31 Priory Street, 
thidky, 

Chattekley : Arthur Oliver (Liverpool University), 73 One? 
Road, Bootle, Liverpool. 

Cogswill : Victor Gordon (London University). Samuoote, 
London Rtud, North End, Portsmouth. 

Cooke : Edith Gillian (Architectural A'isoriiiiion), ik Airlie 

Garden*, WJB. 

Eumi n &3 : EdwYN Em*TS 4 London Ummssyh 11 Cartre 
Clyd," Cradodt Street, Swans*** 

Elijah : SAMSON Abraham. 2 jail Road North, Bombay (9), 
Indie. 

Gi.usos 7 Humphrey Mosley (London Uni vend ty), 713 Ayte- 
stone Road, Ldcesier. 

H& 3 tY£Y 1 Jolts- 1 >EAN Mi>N pot [ London UulversttyK 4^ Castel- 
imu Mandans, S.W.IJ, 

•Helblng : Vernon Adolphus Joe, 1E4 Afomnro Avenue, East 
Hum, E.b. 

Hinsr : Harold (Liverpool Uidveriityb^j Haje Road, \\ allon, 
Liverpool ■ 

Hcghcs : EtfiAKOR Katherine Dorothy (Architectural Asso¬ 
ciation!, c'o The Architectural Assocuuiun, 35 Bedford 
Square, W.G.I. _ 

Mutton ; Chalmers Henry i Liverpool University), to l own 
Lane, Rock Fern . Cheshire. 

Jenkins: Thomas- Trevelyan ! Liverpool Umvertity), & 
Tennyson Street, Princes Park, Liverpool. 

Kilin ; Haeahkiian Kayat (Sir J. J. School of Art. Bombay). 

Anjunmn-i-tskm Hi^h School, Bombay. 

Law : Oliver William MafekiNO {London University), h+ 
St, AujiiBtint'i Avenue. Stout h Croydon. 

MacIJOnalp): Austrr Gluistone (London University) , 9 
Havritt Ruad, N.W.j. 

•Moson : Cecil HiDR$FlELO| u Winterbourne." 1 Brttton West, 
near Wake held. 

MliliiFJt ■ 1 hmL-i {Liverpool University b Rest c^ttaijc, l ppee 
Colwyn Bay, N. Wales. 

*Nevytw 1 Frank, “ Cireetihyihe. 1r South Avenue, Lmleovrr. 
Derby* 

Palxi:ie : Pcri.’suoitam MuKUnd (London University), -- 
Hinty Road, (idindmi, flurnky; India. 

: WILLIAMTtlOms, -6 Dudley Hoad, KiUnim. N .W h m 
Phvnnr : Hahold FelLOWLs (Artlhireetoral Association), 
SeereULriM , P.W.D. ChepRuk, Madras, hldia. 

Rl£D : ALfiXANIW* SlMPSDN [Robert Gordon s Technical Col¬ 
lege, Aberdeen). ui Clifton Rood, Aberdeen* 

Ryle : Winutied (Architectural Aviocktion}, 16 Gordon 

iktuircj W.C. 

•Saise : Alfred John, 4 Guinea Road, Fishponds* Hnatol. 
-Scotlano . GlOROR Bhlce (Glasgow School of Ardu rcciure), 
i-l BroomknoU Street, Airdrie, ScVtLmL 
*SmTON : William Geotfeue, 33 Mackintosh Ron i, Pontypridd, 

OEa,m. 

iiunoFT : Iaivjj 1 'RA.vinoz (London L'nlviersity), J 4 Westboiinw 
Road, Rdrrtsbury^ 


WfsKer : S Err ON Ernest ElLAhd (Li\*erpoo 1 Uhivcnity), 4 
Beckenham Hnad. Xciv Ori^hton, Uh^hire. 

Williams I EiJWEK (Liverpool University), ^Ol Edi& Laiie, 
Li verpOol. 

Winn : Thomas John Ro&EwAifNB (London Univcriity), Tnj- 
vone. TrurO, L'oni V. nil. 

Voxall : Tiioma* (Li>icrpo*l UiuvtTHty) p 47 Colian Rcud, 

PrillWi Pfl-rk, Liverpool. 

Probationers R.I.B.A. 

Since 1 August iqzi the following have been 

rcgisicrcd as Probationers of the Royal Institute :— 

Amv : HtlTEHT ABTltca, 9 Aahbumham Matuiion?*, Uichea, 
S.W to 

H.Mi£R : jAVLts BAttRlNOrON. (?rovc t^idKc, East Finchley, _N- 3 . 

Beaumont ■ John Somerville^ 24 Bra 3 ;enno 55 c Street; Mun- 
cbenter. 

Bieos : Gerald Sidney, 35 Bcaeonslield btreet, Xewcaatlttan- 
Tync. 

Blower. - John William, Main Street. Barkniune, Nuueimm, 

Bot u f34iER: William Percival, 30 Dalniry Street, Oakhill, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

Brooks : Edwajid <lf.Q]?ar. 9S ShepherdBu*h Road, W.6, 

Brown i Blrnajho Owen. Art Studio,, Cdnuh Salisbury. 

Buret : RouERT Parniaot, ll St. James TermCc p Wincheslef. 

RtTU5 : TliuMAi-i, idoOld Kent Road. S.E.i. 

Blthler i Rt:arEiAM K 3i Priory Sirt-*!, Dudley. 

Cannon : WiLUam RiaiAtui JoiEPii, 4S Pellett Grove, Wood 
Green, XJJ. 

CHAAiyEft* : John Geqboe Davidson, jS Ihu^muah '] errnee, 
Washington, S.O., Co. Durham. 

Chattem-Ey : Aumtuit Oliver, 73 Oriel Road, Bootle, Liver¬ 
pool, 

Cola : Jack Antonio, Sh Gerard Avenue, Furlthead, Gle^gow. 

Crook : Claude* zh St. Philip s Rujid, Xcwniatket- 

DevvtnLT : Sahaii JostTHENF, Ross, Caldy Road* Kirby Park. 
Cheshire, 

Dekon ^ Do rl. Ellen, tj Queenmr, Wallasey. 

Donaldson : Rorfrt ^Viiir, 56 Hen ford Rond, Bootle, Liver¬ 
pool* 

Dot dlus : Margaret Mary Winchester* 14 Otfcnon Hoftd. 
Ckphans, S.W^f. 

ErjMTUNfrt i BdWYN Emi™, 1 Outre Clyd T ,r Cradnck Stmt, 
$vinui. 

Elijah ^ Samson Ahraha-ai + ^ Jail North, Bombay (pL 
India. 

Ellis : David Thomas, Y.M.C.A. r Promenade^ ChelimhaiH. 

Elton : Leonard SlIXJWICK, Wenstrd, Grasaendale l^ark^ 
Liverpool. 

EVANS-YAuraiAK: Gtom^E KhiidkrkV, The Cedars, Angkaca 
Road, Ipswichi 

Foley: Hugh ValenItent, Buib llu use. SpAxion. Bridgwater, 

Somerset, 

Forward : Maurice Howard, 44 Esplanade, Scarborough. 

Fowler ■ John Stew Am, Viv^r street, Wymoiulham. 

Gaknktt : Qe tmoE r pO Alesandni KoAd^ Ansdvtl, Lythom, 
lames. 

Goon ALL : AlUHUT Howard Jambs, ht Chesterfield Gardens* 
llamnguy, N4- 

Gohhsu : John C.vmpblkll, a t:h 4 pel Avenue, Aintree. 
]*ive rpnol. 

GrkenLF : Eileen Dors*, c m S. B. Caulfield, Ek)., 1 Woburn 
St|Uflre, W43-U 

Griggs i HeMBY Thomas BruuK, The Cabin, Alrie Avtnue, 
New MaJdeii. 

1 1 \RiJRHAVt3 : Davili J (a toil. 59 Market S !reel, UfMMter. 

Hooke* : William, zh South Gro^e. Hidigaic Villjt^, N.b. 

Howard : SvwtRY, -z Sherwood Road, Worksop^ Notts. 

m 
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Hunt : Varactor Coujsgvumiu, " Redvot*” The Manor Way, 
Blackhruh, S+E+ 3 * 

Hl-rroN : CHAU4£Sfi IU-NMV, 10 Town Lsine, Rock Ferry, 
Cheshire. 

Iles i Hahhv Leslif, " Femdak,’ 1 Fdmn. nr, Bristol. 

Jenkins : Thomas Thiyiltax, U Tennywn Street, Prince* 
Park, Liverpool - 

Johnson : Fuedlfh'k Airtist K, g Jinyday Road, Plehtow* E. 
joNEa . C-iiAWiiSi Edward, titan Flrwd, Coychureh, Bridgets eL 
Jones : Sydney Howard, West View, Lichfield Road, hour 
Oiik*p button Coldfield, 

Kadeh : Mojiamed Amjxs Audul, 22 Henderson Rond, 
Watlda worth Common, S-W.u- 
Kyan : Jonu Edward RoBEFTTRtms, 13 KmRsdnwtt Avenue, 
W, Ekiititf, W A3* 

LatkKa.M : Leslie, 74 CmtewnUf* Road, l-emon. S'lnim^unv 
Law : Oliver William Mahans, 64 SuAuguitijstV Avenue, 
Souih Croydon. 

Ldftm>is : John E^w.vrd, Ai Homeside,''' Stow Hill, Newport, 

Mon. 

Light ; Auped Chau if*. 13 St. John Street, Hanley , Sinke- 
uxt-Trem* 

LivriiSEEGE: USA fc tfi 1 Rouen Park Road, Ed^basEcm. fbr- 

Mct AinrjEY : Augl^ti s Em: ah. 77 White Hflrie Street, E.i, 
MacGeagH : JtiltN, 10 NcwklHfun Street Limestone Road, 
Belfast, 

McKtwAN ; ArtouS Malcolm, i? Somerset Rond. Handa- 
ttorth, Bhnfumgjnm. 

McManus i Sydney Ciutt-M, 57s Wradiworth Road, Clop- 
ham, S.Wjk 

Marriott : Basii.. c.'o Messrs, Henrtdl and Jmncs, 19 Run^dl 
Squmt/W.Cj. 

Martin : Cyril Montac.it, 39 Lmver Rd -, Hu rlinghnm ,\V .0. 
Mrakin : Thomas Henry, 13 Manor Rood, Coventry. 

Miirs e Ivor Edward. Ctuir-v-No*, ftmmcwvdd* Mon. 
Mima* : Joseph HaydS> m Femleiyh*" Rom Hill, Pemberton, 
Wigan r 

Mixofrio : Charles Anthony* 23 Alexandra Drive, Liver¬ 
pool. 

Moors: : Shirley Simpson, to Weal Avenue, CVueodon Park, 

LtfcestcT, 

Mdhlev : Chester Stanley, Clive Road, Middlesbrough, 
MusiCLA : Dontt, Rest LottJij_ r e, Upper Colwyn Bay, North 
Wakuu 

New*™ : Asmnt ThorFe, fez Derby Road. I*uni; Eaton, 
near Nottmjfhnsn. 

□uvea : Wqjjam Richard Norman, 9 Chanda Villa*, Rye- 
land*. Hertford, „ „ 

Pateer : I T tJiPL b hottam Mlklnd, zjz Harvey Road, Gomdevi. 
Bombay, [ndiu* 

PiiEM_ii-b : RONALD Alfred. 7 Stanfk'd Rond, Hinton, 
BoumemoUlh. 

Permit: John Downing, 7* Emma Place, jEHunrhouw, 
PlvmuUlh- J 

Price f Wilfred Jems BnooKitou^r, 14 Kensington Garden*, 
Ilford, Esart. 

itorut : C lamenlt JoffFH. 27 Searishrkk Avenue h Fkmth- 

PiiYNNE - Harold Ffxjjgwl*, Secrdamt PAV D. h Chepnuk, 
Mjadms, Indk 

Raw : LM- henol, 3 Hunter Sm«t + BriErfidd+Lwic*. 

Raithay : JrtMI5S + 94 Clifltm Road. Aberdeen. 

Keep : AiitAHtm Shitook, 121 Clifton Road, Aberdeen. 

Rn\T£OU-'$ t JorrN Jc*S?lt, Csibm Rosui. BublLn, 

RonERifON : Willir Vernon. 39 Derby Road, Wltbirtgloh, 
MniKhe»ter. 

Roceks : Donald John, 96 Trinity Rnad. Handswnrth, 
Btraifen gfaiiBt 

JCoilffifwerf in »«f itiHt.) 


Members’ Column 

OFFIti-S OR PRACTICE- 

0ftici5 ok PjtACtirt TBiniJml by an ettablhhed Atubitect and 
siirveiirr. pTeferably in Use W.C. diritfiiT. I^R?, Of h^nlte lor 
conversion, -P. H <i.. c;o SeenMAfs R.T.R.A., 9 Comiml Stfeei, 
Ljjmltwi. VVrl, 

OmC£ ACCOM MODATION AND FURNITURE 

Architcci About 10 ivUn? Wisbe* to alispc^ nf yi oIlKo Aiid 
forniiom Orir room at fow rent and .itber ncsmii available II 
wonted In pasitiOiL W.C, district. Taking nv«f the 

prartsce is irtniofuil. but t«iikl lx- arranged on .1 part commbskxa 
basis.— 311\. c : o Sp tetnry R-I IkA, K 9 Canrftttt Siiiw t f W.i. 

PARTNERSHIP, 

A-M.1 vci aTBi^wfth 5auJL c^'LLfusc tkni and n lit lie wotk Iti 1mud, Bede# 
jsininr pa n ncratilp in ail tstabhsied hrm of aTVblleets. WouW be 
willuhi fo invent j;too fo .unstable linn.—Apply Box No. bin, cfo 
& 1 n-liirv R.I.&.A.. 9 Conduit Slmrt, H'.i. 

A E.I.B A. h P A SJ-, wiihe* to pisn;Krise partneraliip eei cstab- 
Ilibed provinriil war.iire^ n year* I» own ppctiiv AU^rouiid 
rxperirnre, iueluolng workshop irauurcp and (tdantJlJe*.— 

Xo. ion. C'.' Scrreiarv' K.U.LA . r* Ccrajnit bliwt, londm, W.g. 

A.k.LB,A,, P-A-S-l-r a|te JO, rx-nffii:eE\ fod^irno t*\m Uq^ag Lnlo 
riartucFshcji with ardaim t aAd OTVeyi; Fwvioxp tnefemsd.— 
,\ddre^ Bos i*-, r b Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 L *r»duit -^Utec, W r i, 

A PPOIXTSLENTS WANTED, 

A.R.J.ll.A. 1 Sfher Mcdalibt, TiUily training, and wjth 
Eini-vla^i cruaMcilkiiis and dlstii^iioust tksfcrK Bduyf apt>jtnl- 
ccmyg. untiembly fd ^ puhlb itafore. Erpericticc in- Alt bfim^bts nf 
urivAlo j.iiri LHlbik woYk, inf Iodine btwng and tUWD tilJiLEiLnjj:, 
Tied nraaurrc water supply Em iante mte, hjfiifflC, stiver- and 
MTWflia, ele -AAttnSi c/o Secretary K-l B_L [t Coisduit 

LjcUtute n-quirr^ p point mm t L , riw 4 diaujchlsnlAn JJid 
tOfourM. Pddi^tie worii r hoiaEog iduiaai, «f£ hitlrtd wars 
vaEled WActirt at hume osut abfOflUir Would or^ieiEM^ oil _ir l ti i ■ 
tri'tmai departtiuim in e'tabkidstjd Estale Agents b«lfa«ss ■ ^rue 
good work tri prospect. M' 34 fialr salary.—Ap^ly Bo^ iu^ c/O 
Sr c usury R.l H A., <> Conduit Street, tv t 

A, R.i.il.A London expcrkfnHie) dbesgaged, IN^IkE^ 

dotils’ sperifiratfons, ^ctal firattiw. Hi^wrst ufemirt*-—pox 
No IT**, C rtSrertlafy R 1 U A . 9 Conduit Stirecl. LouJotl \\ j. 

AibrtclDi fnlAUieit, .t cEiiWmiJ, bivitLg 1 earned practice afU l 
V vean." WM sen-i^, ift fit diffct iiitle*, and would tw firalt'ltd if be 
minbi lender assittaxicc lo other urdbiUcU at Wf OF thidr olfi r. 

p ’ jIw^ surveying, etc. 
Conduit Stivm, W.i, 

Minutes XI 

Session 1921-191*, 

At the Eiflhth GrnertJ MeelLnu {Ordinury) of the Se^iOTi 
1921-1022. held oil Monday , so Fchnury tyii, nl B p.UL — 
Mr, Paul WaieFhnoBc H Pfretain. ID ihcohnir. I’bc aufndnjice 
hfok ^uii itemed by 19 FcUoui findudtri^ 3 tnembcm of the 
Council), 34 AiHod’atetlindudintr I meml>eruf the Coundl), 3 
Licentialea, Jtnd n la FUc number pf viadcir*, 

T hi- Minnie tif lhe Seventh Meeting hdd fm G FVbniilry'^ 
hnVIDK been Iflken aa rmd, were Ukreed a* correct 

The following members* atlendiriL 1 for the firtl lime itnee 
their declion. wtff fonnally udmirted by the President I 11 M- 
R r Burur&n, j. D. Huwek. and C r If. Sniblefofd, Awocinlc*- 
Mr. Arthur J Dttvis [F.J, having read a paper dafitJed " Tbc 
Internal Peeoratinn of xhv Dcean Lnef / 1 * diacuaiiop ensued* 
And EMi the motion of Sir Wratcott S. Abell, K.R.E., Chief Ship 
Survcjvir. Lloyd 'n Reg^rer, seconded by Mr. J Altman Brvoe, 
ei Wie of thiUilu WPS jiAHKd to Mt. r>avii by dtdanuidnn, and 
witu bfteMy re^fTrofiEled io. 

The proceedings dwd ill 94s p.m. 


UiRheatcl^aesjierieuEe and draUghUJnjnshi 
- Ap; 4 y Itos 737, c o Secteury RJ.B A.. 9 
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By 

T HE Russian ballet wish the alluring tnnIittK of 
Jiaksi siting has been with u&these drawn years* 
Russian music these thirty t ami the Russian novel 
perhaps fifty, huE whit do we know of Russian art—of 
Russian architecture, sculpture and paintings nr nl the 
minor crafts f So lit tie that but for the gaily coloured 
wood uicnrib and embroidered garments of Lhc Mujik. 
md harbariealSy framed ikons such as arc ^cearionalty 
to be found in our shops, and a vague impression of the 
semi-oriental churches of the Kremlin, the average man 
of uasie might well ask : 11 L there any Russian art lo 
know ? " And he might still be asking it after a specml 
course extending from 500 r.c. co the nineteenth 
century. The jewellery and ceramic* of the shores ot the 
Engine, the mosaics of Kief, 1 lie frescoes of Novgorod, 
the churches of Suzdal in and Muscovy, the Kremlin of 
t he K vans, tl ic palaces 0 E" Pete r t he G rea t an il Cntheri nc i l.. 
would reveal to him a perhaps unsuspected wealth oS 
artistic production in Russia; but he would still need 
convincing that it was in any real sense Russian and out 
merely the work of Hellenes. Byzantines, It alians* 

* l- Jrr”/W dr t OrientS .1 Pmttir t Rcttl, 
ancktt dirccu-ur de limtitut d r Fttnflvndc, 
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Germans, and Frenchmen, to say nothing of Folcs H 
Swedes* Fleming t, and Englishmen. 

Xhe literature on the subject is not very voluminous, 
even in Russian .and the information to be derived from 
much of it is distorted by the eagerness of the writers 
to prove some thesis of thrir own. 0i the few lines 
professedly devoted to it by the Encyclnpndm Britan- 
nica one-third consist of a de^cripEion of aRoumanifliif!) 
church, w hile the remainder contain at least one more 
than d isp utabl e statemen l. 

One of ihe earliest works to bring the subject uitu 
notice in Western Europe was ViolletJir-Duc's I-'Art 
Rusk US77L but this labours under a double disadvan¬ 
tage of i ns Li f fic icrtt in form tuio n u ud i ai nted sources, For 
his data were supplied him from Slavophil milimx de¬ 
sirous of utilising n ditfinguMhud foreign author to 
buttress their own doctrines that Ucstern :in was the 
enemy and that salvation was nuty ro be found in the 
native tradition. He was thus led to exaggerate its value, 
and inddentuUv tu emphasise its supposed Asiatic 
origin* and minimise the relations between Russia and 
die West. Further, the scope tif his book is ton fined to 
architecture and ornament. 

The work oE Monsieur Louis Reau ( Henri Laurens 
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Paria, iq%i) ts perhaps the lirsi so deal with the Russian 
art* a$a whole up to the era of Peter the ( rru:u,.md to do 
so objectively with the aim of H studying them as an 
independent organism subjected to certain Ishvsi of evo¬ 
lution* constantly modified by the action social and 
hUtorical conditions*and in the etui shaping themselves 
to suit these condition */ 1 

The serious archie-^logical studied the most valuable 
outcome—’So tar as nrt is comcnied—of the nation alls! 
movement of the nineteenth century, have brought u* 
light evidence un ah pcrind$ and promoted the ill nitra¬ 
tion of extant examples. All this material, which was 
uni available in Viol let-Sc-Due's time* has been cx- 
hausLvely rifled h\ XL Keau, wlmsc long residence ilk 
Ru.-^i.i, a.^ director of the French Institute in Pet ro grad 
gave liiriE special facilities for studying Russian art at 
first hand. 

Me has produced a volume of quite re mark able 
clarity in exposition and arrange uaent* containing ill a 
comparatively small compass, yet without any crowding, 
a large mass of information, accompanied hy sound 
criticism and illustrated by adequate photographs of 
typical examples. Its only defects are the absence of 
any plans or other drawings and the hick, too common 
in French works, of an index. 

His general conclusions arc that* while the Russians 
are indebted to an unusual degree tn other nations for 
inspiration and technique in the arts they have 
practice] so much so that in only one of the five great 
periods of air i n Russia can the native clement be said to 
predominate — yet these borrow lugs have been to much 
modified by native taste and local conditions as 
to produce a distinct and original flavour and results by 
no means contemptible. He admits* however, that 
Russia betrays her inferiority m that of any of the great 
art centres of the world in thi - point at least, that she 
has exercised no influence on art abroad, even in other 
Slavonic lands. 

This relative inferiority is by tm means surprising. 
Russia has had many dm whacks to contend with. Her 
national temperament is spasmodic and averse to 
sustained effort* brief fits of violent energy soon 
giving place to long spells of inertia. Her vast 
monotonous plain*, with a cl mute of alternating 
extremes of heat and cold, the difficulties of transport 
and intercourse* the absence of minerals and stone, arc 
conditions unfau m r able to the growth of industries and 
consequently of that city life without which no great an 
lias flourished. Then a series of untoward circum¬ 
stances,. including internecine dissensions and repeated 
foreign Joint nation* conspired to retard tn her the 
growth of civilisation, which has thus lagged several 
centuries behind the rest of Europe. In her position 
outside the Roman Empire and remote from Western 
life, she received Christianity 500 years and priming a 
century later than France, and retained many tnedi- 

2 hz 


rcvat iustitutiorih, such a* that of serfage, down to the 
eighteenth nr e*en the nineteenth century, while Slcv 
secular literature is no alder than that of the United 
ri rates. 

Linder such conditions w find mveonrirnious national 
artistic development radiating over the country from 
one or more centres, but instead we sec one school of 
purely local influence develop in some temporarily 
favourable centre and die out with the prosperity or 
political power of that centre, to be succeeded after an 
interval b} another school of equally local influence in 
smother part of the country. 

I n historical times art first flowered on Russian tem- 
tor\ in the Greek cohut its which fringed the Black 
and extended their trading activities tip the southern 
rivers. The relics of tins* period consist principally 
i,r' potrery and jeweller's work distinctly Hellenic in 
inspiration and technique, but often exhibiting a bar¬ 
baric luxuriance foreign t" the Hellenic genius and 
possibly due to its execution by Scythian craftsmen, 
while occasionally betraying indications of Persian 
influence. 

The break-up of the Roman Empire is followed by a 
blank of several centuries* In S62 ibc incoherent 
Russian tribe* called in Scandinavian help against the 
nomad Ptehencgx. The dynasty of Rurik gave them the 
germs of political stability ; asul the baptism of Vhutimi t, 
Prince of Kief, in Q&& brought them is no the community 
of Christendom, The eleventh and twelfth centuries 
were a glorious period ill the history of the Russian 
commonwealth* but its tern ton was sf narrow one, 
whose prosperity was hound tip with the water-home 
trade pacing from the Black Sea to the Baltic by way of 
the Dnieper, the Yolfchof and the Neva, with only a 
single transhipment betw een Constantinople at one end 
and the Manse towns at the other. Strung out along the 
iC Road of the Vanage," tlic cities of Kief* Cbeniiguf* 
Pskoi, Novgorod, grew in wealth and splendour* ihcir 
merchants voyaging atinuatly to the Bosporus 10 barter 
their furv. wax* and honey for the textiles* ivories, 
jew el !e ry and v ther !u Yuries oP ir Fsargrad, +1 * fhei rpri n ccs 
were the equals of any European sovereigns* Jaroahv* 
the Charlemagne of Russia* married his sons to daugh¬ 
ters i>f the Emperor Constantine NIL and of Hnrold of 
Enghtod*and t he kings oC Norway., Hungary', and France 
w ere his sons-i ti-law 

Shut offass he was by road less foists and hostile tribes 
from the culture centres of the West, and in direct con- 
tuct with the Eastern Empire at a time when Its artistic 
influence extended from the Caucasus to Poitou and 
from Vishy tn Palermo, Russia Cnltld hardly have drawn 
her -jrt + aa well as her religion, front any other source. 
The two are, indeed* most intimately hound up, and 
nowhere more Than in the Orthodox Church has art 
been so strictly circumscribed by ecclesiastically im¬ 
pose d I i nn tations, Not only was the whole icdntigra pliy 
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subject to ini mu table rules governing its types of rep re- 
semaiion, Sts arrangement within the sacred edifice* 
and even its colour schemes ; not only did the proscrip¬ 
tion nf sculptured images relegate the plastic arts to 
insignificant position in the deeurAtkn of churches, 
hut their plan and even their elevations were severely 
controlled by minute rcEju Litmus. 

Of The splendour* with which the House of Rurik en¬ 
dowed Kief little is left, but th.it little ts sufficient to 
prove the correctness of the chroniclers who attribute 
them 10 Byzantine builders and craftsmen. St. Sophia 
of Kief (FTg. i),after frequent restorations andaddiimns, 
still shows .1 brick structure covered externally with 
stucco and intern oily with a rich robe of marbles ami 
mosaics supplemented with frescoes. Like its contem¬ 
poraries, Si. M ark's of Venice and Hi. Front of Fcrigntkix* 
it him a plan based on that nut of St. Sophiaaf Constant i- 
ni]pit, lull*i r"t 1 le Chure 11 ofthe A posties r t hough preibab Iy 
indirectly so through Armenian and Georgian examples. 
The plan of the Greek cross inscribed within a rectangle, 
wiih five domes and eastern ^p*es, thus introduced, 
bee Bine the established one for Russia. To this were 
usually added external galleries on three aides and sin 
outlying hell tower. The elevations were divided by 
pilaster strips into three hays terminating in archil. 
11 ie ect i t re hi gh c r than die i j ( he fs, 

1 Hie glo ry o f K i c f was she>rt-Li ved, ’I ’J lc e i n pi re of! fie 
House of Rurik fell to pieces in sanguinary dynastic 
war*. Pow er shifted in ihe twelfth century to Novgorod 
the Great on She Volkhof,, .i powerful republic of the 
Venetian type with a vast column] empire stretching 
from the Rafik t" the Urals.. and .i flourishing trade 
with the Hanse. Thu prosperity of Novgorod, which 
had .i duration of some three hundred yejf' and suc¬ 
ceeded in escaping the Tartar domination, gave rise Lo a 
considerable body of architecture. On the whole this is 
lessamhitlous than thatof Kief; n* scale i* plans 

am! c lev mi otss are simplified, and Ie doe* not employ 
morales. But it introduces mod ideal ions Tig. 2)- For 
example t fur the fattened spherical domes of the Byzan¬ 
tines it substitutes externally bu Ifoous timber cup da* dc- 
righed Eo prevent the lodgment of snow, and raised upon 
drums pierced with windows- -and this fully a century 
Lie fore the advent of the Tartar?, to whose importation 
this form has been attributed. Laler on the cupola on 
■Louses and towers tends Eu ghe place to another form of 
^vhhI construction .The aiet ply hipped or pyramidal roof. 
Other features, sudi as the Introduction of ihe gable and 
blind areading on diun h frnntSj, seemed tn have come 
rVnin Germany through ihe cuast towns of Riga and 

RevaL The characteristics of the Novgorod churches 
are reproduced in those of it* satellite Pskof, which, 
however, develop peculiarities of their ovm. Their 
domes are sometime* covered with coloured glazed dies, 
and they elaborate their external gotten ts and their 
arcaded bell towers. 


The great title to admiration of Novgnrodirm 
mediaeval architecture is 1 lie splendour "f js fresco 
decoration + much of which has been recovered beneath 
many coats of whitewash since EuLration was granted in 
H)Qy to the Old Relievers, U exhibits in itsfminvcnih 
and fifteenth century examples* under general confor¬ 
mity to the rigid rules of Eastern iconography with its 
avoidance of realism* an unexpected freedom and 
beauty in cumposilion and charm ml the sympathetic 
rendering of scenes of sacred history which recall the 
Indian Primitives. There is, in fact, probably more 
than an accidental affinity, for while the early Italian* 
were themselves in sloe need by Byzantium, tLie later 
Byzantines had not escaped the Italiunisation of the 
Court of the Fukeologi, 

Of the subsequent fortunes of painting in fresco and 
miniature and its decline under Dutch and German 
influence in the seventeenth century, of the medieval 
and subsequent history of the arts of the illuminator and 
embroiderer* enumelkr and tilc-makcr, founder, 
jeweller, goldsmith, and woudearver. Monsieur K**au 
treats fully- But space forbids to follow him inlu (hese 
attractive regions. 

After the twelfth century the political centre of 
Russia begins to shift eastward, by the colonisation of 
SuzJalia, 1 region belonging !•> the Volga basin ; and 
while commercial relations were thus established by tluii 
river with Persia and Caucasia, touch was gradually lost 
wiih the West* and even the inicrvmitse with Constant? - 
11 u pie dvvj 1 1 d led i n i m porta nee, Tl ie Tar! a rdos nm a to hi , 
which began with the devastation of the Stizdahan dues 
in the thirteenth century, completed the severance 
of the budding Russian civiHsatinn from Western 
influences. 

The churches of Suzdalia constitute a definite archi¬ 
tectural group. They are, a* a rule, even smaller in 
scale 1 3 1:1 ci those of Novgorod, and seldom had more 
than one cupola. This was the case originally, even In 
the most splendid example, the Cathedral of ihe As¬ 
sumption at Vladimir ( 1 158, rebuilt 11 83), Each bay of 
Else elevalifpu* usual!) terminates in an arched gable. 
But u more important characteristic of the croup Is that 
they are stone-built and decorated with carving, for the 
rudely cut monster* and foliage w ork m low relief with 
which their facades *re enriched can hardly claim to 
rank as sculpture. 

The Tartars of the Gulden Horde, whose incursions 
liegan in 1224, ruined Suftdalia, curtailed the empire of 
Novgorod, completed the decline of kief, ami held the 
greater part of modem Russia Linder their sway till near 
the close of the fifteenth century. This Mongol domi¬ 
nation destroyed much and built nothing. It retarded 
the growth of civilisation for three centuries, but* while 
leaving traces in social and political institutions, con¬ 
tributed to art and more particularly to architecture 
nothing hut a scarcely definable flavour of Oriental taste. 
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The Princes of Moscoiv, hitherto an rn significant 
Township lost among the forests, succeeded, hv a policy 
of astute subservience to the Tartar rulers in taking ad¬ 
vantage of the decay of their greater rivals and their 
own position as intermediaries between the Asiatic 
markets on the Caspian, the Volga and the Don and those 
of the White ^ie-j, the Baltic and Poland. They rapidly 
grew in power till they were able to drive out the 
Tartars piecemeal, a process completed hv 1480. The 
Eastern Empire had ilictl fallen, and, assisted by a mar¬ 
riage with a By gamine princess, they claimed the in¬ 
heritance of its prestige, both political and ccdesJasueah 

Thus during the sixteenth century, under Ivan the 
Great, Basil, and Ivan the Terrible, they completed the 
subjection of the surrounding Russian states and came 
once more into contact, hostile or otherwise, with West¬ 
ern Europe, 

When a new focus for architectural activity was thus 
provided by Muscovy* the 1 1 alum Renaissance was in 
the full tide of expansion, and the Muscovite Tsars were 
among the first foreign sovereigns to engage Italian 
craftsmen. That [he need for such technical assistance 
wa* a crying one may he judged by the fact that the art 
of budding otherwise than in timber was completely 
lost under the Tartars, and that no Muscovite knew how 
to put up a wall that would not at once collapse. A 
whole colony of these *■ Friazines pl -— or Franks—as the 
Russians culled all Latins, came to tlie call of the Tsars, 
among whom 1 be principal, from the Architectural point 
of view, arc Ridolfn Fiora\und p of Bologna, a sort of uni¬ 
versal genius after the manner of Leonanloda Vind,and 
one of the Solan, the celebrated mason family of Milan . 

Fhe chief traces of direct Italian design of this period 
nre the crenellated walls and watch towers of the Krcni- 
hn (1485), recalling the CasteHo Sforaesco of Milan, 
and the Granovitaia Pidata or Faceted Palace (Fig 3) (so 
called from its diamond point rustication) (1487), an 
imitation by Ruffo So lari n in rude forms and work¬ 
manship of the Revilacqua Palace at Bologna, h is re¬ 
markable that the ami poll* which arnsc almost simul¬ 
taneously in three great Slav capitals—the Kremlin of 
the Muscovites, the Wnvvd of the Poles at Cracow, and 
The Hradschin of the Czechs as Prague—was in each case 
The creation of Italians, With the same pliability which 
they displayed everywhere—in France, in Portugal, in 
Mi angary - -the Italians confined themselves in church 
building to giving an Italian flavour to the native and 
traditional forme by expressing them in Italian detail. 
In Flora vantFs Cathedral of the Assumption (1475), 
modelled <ui that of Vladimir, these I tali mi sms are 
reduced toy minimum ^ but they were gaining ground * 
ani:l the Cathedral r>f the Annunciation, erected u few 
Hara later hv builders from Pskof, has arabesqtied 
bands and architraves, while tile Cathedral of the Arch- 
iingd Michael, by Alcvisio Novi (1509), has a complete 
pilaster system and shell niches in its gables. 

* 3 


Russian architecture now entered upon a new era. 
Byzantine art, which had long been the Join[nan 1 
element in its development, was now cut off at its 
source. Germanic: influence hid had little force, and 
ihat confined iu [he Baltic basin. The Tartar era wus 
one of destruction, not of construction. The Lilians 
had given valuable help in the revival of the art ofbdld- 
iitg, hut their influence on that of architecture had been 
superficial. Now in the age of national expansion n more 
national art was to arise, shaped by the craft of timber 
construction indigenous in a land of forests. 

Hitherto, japan from city churches, fortresses, and 
walled monasteries, and a handful of princely residences, 
virtu ally everything in Russia had Ikcii built of wood. 
The simplest rectangular structures of axe-dressed 
trunks laid horixonially, covered with shingled roofs, 
either gabled or hipped, not only served for the habita¬ 
tion of the peasant (isha) and the more well-to-do 
(khoromu), but afforded types lor the vast majority of 
churches. 

The ssba church is oblong in plan, and comprises in 
its most developed form a sanctuary prolonged by 
square or polygonal eastern apse* and shut off by the 
iconostasis from the nave, which is approached through 
a western narthex or entrance hall, External galleries 
arc sometime* added. Occasional lv the church sain two 
storeys, with an unhealed summer church below and li 
heated winter church above, reached hv an external 
stuir in two flights. Its plain single-spin roof bears a 
purely decorative cupola. 

The tent (or shatior) church is distinguished by its 
generally pyramidal form. The square or octagonal 
nave has a hipped or conical roof* often rising in several 
stages and terminating in a bulb. Contributing to the 
pyramidal effect, the roofs id sanctuary, narthex, and 
chapels crowd round the central cone in tier upon tier 
of curiously shaped gables superimposed one upon the 
other and diminishing in size as they ascend (Fig, 4). 

Civil architecture in wood seems to have attained 
considerable magnificence, but the only survival of tt 
ts the model made for Catherine 11, of the Palace of 
Kolornrnfckme, near Moscow, before k was pulled 
down. It had grown up bit by bit from the time of 
Tvan 14 ijz^)tt> that of Feodor 111.(1676), and ex hi hired 
a not unpicturesque hut confused jumble of spires, 
bulbous domes, ogee gables* Italian me windows, and 
rude carvings suggestive of the crude splendours of a 
barbaric court. The effect was doubtless greatly en¬ 
hanced by the use, as on the churches, of j brilliant 
polychromy. 

From 1530 to 1650 as regarded by Monsieur Rcau 
;is the period of a genuinely national architecture* iti 
which the indigenous wood forma were used and de¬ 
veloped, and their technique transferred to building* in 
brick and stone sod wedded to Iislj&ne&quc detaih 

The strange pyramidal church of Diakovo* near 
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Moscow (i 529), Is one of the first to show this trans¬ 
ference and turn its hack on Byzantine precedent. 
Those of Koloreenslioie (1532) and Oslrovo <1550) 
(Fig. 5) develop the tendency. Their central pyramids 
tower steeplewise above the subsidiary buildings, the 
transition from each stage to the next being 
bv means of tiers of the characteristic ogee gab lets 
known in Russia as bochki (barrels). b J ii t ie 
Terrible's votive church of the Blessed Basil in the 
Red Square of Moscow (Fig. 6). erected by Russian 
architects (1560), execrates everv native feature a ml 
produces a striking if barbaric effect, enhanced by a 
brilliant decoration of glazed tiles and painted stucco. 

The early seventeenth century introduced a type of 
church with three pyramidal steeples in a line, cither 
over the three compartments of the church or over a 
single elongated compartment. 

Bui iheelcrgv,taking fright at so mnity in novations .pro¬ 


scribed the pyramid, and nude the five- 
cupola scheme obligatory- 1 his decree 
was not, hovrcv cr. 11 nivc rsal l y obeyed, and 
the arc hitects ,even ifobl iged to con form s» 
regards the main building of the church, 
retained t he bochka pyramid for the cam¬ 
panile. The enforced simplification of 
elevations was in any case of short dura¬ 
tion, owing to the 'introduction of the 
florid Baroque of Poland, the first wave 
of that flood of occidentalism which, in 
spite of a revival of native architecture in 
the laic seventeenth century in the Upper 
Volga cities of J arosbv (Fig * 7) and fto&w f , 
submerged Russian an in the eighteenth. 

This development Monsieur Rcau does 
not pursue for the present, though it is a 
subject which would well repay study, 
for the architectural activity initiated by 
Peter the Great, and ardently promoted 
by Catherine II, and Alexander t„ eft- 
dom'd Russia, principally through the 
agenev of French architects, with 3 sent- 1 ! 
of great Em i Mings wo rt hv to co mpare wit h 
anything contemporary in more western 
lands. 

[1 is questionable indeed whether any 
development, or modification of the ele¬ 
ments of the national style could have 
resulted in a satisfactory architecture 
for mode rn requi rements. This nation al 
style was baaed on the two piers of a long 
Byzantine tradition and native timber 
construction. It had a thin veneer of 
Italiafti&m superinduced on a bias to Ori¬ 
ental form*, which was due rather 10 age- 
long intercourse with Asiatic peoples than 
directly to the Tartar conquest. These heterogeneous 
elements were never thoroughly digested or welded mm 
a consistent whole. 

In the picturesque confusion of piled-up ornament 
ami childlike love of vivid colours the crowding shrmts 
of Moscow produce the elfcct of a dream archi¬ 
tecture, palaces of Aladdin called up by glamour in 
a night. Behind a quiet landscape of woodland and 
take, such a church, set amid the long lo&pholed walU 
end massivc lowers of the Kremlin of Rostof (Fig* 8) 
or the nunnery of Suzdal, gleams like n jewelled clasp 
(Hi a sbber robe- Such are the charms of Russian 
nalive architecture, A standee land where cities 
are as a drop in the ocean, and intellectual life the 
monopoly of an infinite si mu! minority, could not be 
t.tpccttd to give birth to a building an of more 
solidly architectonic quality. For this it had perforce 
to turn to the rmmirer nations of the West. 
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The Relation ot Plan to Elevation" 

By H. S. COODHART-RENDEL 


T HE subject which 1 have chosen to talk about 
to-day is one of the mysteries of otir craft h a 
subject about which she lay critic is generally 
ill-informed, but which to the architect is an imperative 
study, i think that the rcaiion fur this difference is that 
whereas the lai critic ■- e( t ntunicd with what b de¬ 
signed, the- architect is concerned not only with that, 
hiu ab:o with how it h designed. The critic pronounces 
upon a^ihctic effects ; the architect iiuim investigate 
causes* l he architect must learn bow to extract tilt pro¬ 
per beauties from the necessities of his programme. It 
is m the pub lie advantage that Mr P Brown *s house 
should fulfil its capacity of being beautiful; it is 10 Mr. 
Brown’s advantage that his house shou Ed he convenient ; 
it is to Mr. Brown *3 architect's -idvantage that the 
beauty and the convenience slims Id he allies p rather than 
that they should do battle in his brain and on his draw¬ 
ing-board. The lay critic should look after the public 
interest, Mr. Brown udl look after himself, and the 
architect must seek that mariner of working in which 
Mr. Brown V need* will come ati a help to him rather 
than as a hind ranee. 

You will observe that I do not say that the expression 
of plan m elevation is a virtue in architecture. I say, 
rather, that it is a virtue in an architect. By its practice 
the architect keeps himself in good condition for artistic 
creation. Similarly, positive irrelevance of elevation to 
plan is not of itself a vice in architecture, but its perpe¬ 
tration is likely to prove a bad vice in an architect, and 
one which leads to artistic sterility. All major architec¬ 
tural forms have a rational origin T more or less remote, 
and, if the art is not to dic t from new needs new forms 
must arise, Experience shows that only thus can they 
come into being ; little good has ever come of arbitrary 
invention in architecture. The architect who falsifies 

lus plan 10 make it fit a preconceived elevation not only 

deprives his bui I ding of its rightful individuality, but also 
is on the ro,u! to becoming incapable of anything except 
of repealing hi mscIf'Or perhaps of repeat iiigothcrpeople T 
This is the danger which threatens American archi¬ 
tecture at the present lirne.. The gay parterre of Ameri¬ 
can architecture, which we all admire, is composed 
1 00 n nidi of cut Howe rs from E u ropc. Eve 11 the nati ve 
majesty of her skyscrapers is marred, more often than 
not , by the misunderstood architecture with which they 
are trimmed. A recent writer in a popular American 
magazine lias attempted to justify the Gothic attire in 
which some of these sky-scrapers masquerade by citing 
the coincidence of the lines of medieval masonry de¬ 
sign w ith tho*e natural to a steel-framed structure. The 

* A paper read at the Liverpool School of Architecture, 
ia January igka, 


old forms serve our purpose, he says, so why not use 
them i Would he, I wonder, use the Portland vase as 
a salad bowl ; 

Yet these American reproductions a re often beautiful : 
1 heir insincerity does not spoil their appearance. The 
beauty of an elevation is independent of its relation to 
the building which it covers ; the eye's proper pic si sure 
in a facade is not that of guessing what lies behind it. 
Let us then he grateful for the beauty of borrowed 
plumes, worn for our dt ltglu; but as architects let us 
try to grow our own feathers. Let us not *cek novelty 
for uovchy’s sake, but let us encourage it when it 
emerges naturally from new conditions of building. In 
particular, let us lake our plan into our confidence and 
iisiers to what it has to say about our -elevation. A good 
dancer whom I know divides (he men with whom she 
dances into partners and opponents. You will be wise 
if you make a partner and not an opponent of your plan . 

in what l have said so far l have assumed that ihe 
plan of A building is that Arrangement of rooms which 
beat satisfies the claims of usefulness and order — of 
usefulness, since usefulness is the motive of almost all 
building; of order. since without order man's work 
were lower than the honeycomb or the spider’s w cb. li 
may be, however, that in the quest of beauty men may 
make strange sacrifices; they may even, for emotional 
reasons, require from their architect not only an un¬ 
suitable elevation, but also the unsuitable plan of which 
the elevation is the outcome. This need not perplex the 
architect. Anybody can make a foiiificd castle look like 
a fortified castle ; and if a man builds it and undertakes 
to live in it, it h not his architect, bin he himself, who 
w r itl get into trouble. The architect just builds a fortified 
castk Xn, the architect’s trouble begins when the 
County Gao] has to be the county gaol and yet to look 
like a fortified castle. The best that hr can do then is 
to design a hypothetical castle of which the plan and 
elevation are correctly intern:tated, and to fit it by 
adaptlUimt and compromise to serve as a gaol. If the 
result is a had gaol, it is the frtu1 1 not of the architect but 
of those who set him to work upon so unnatural a task. 

Given, thei^ that the architect is wise in letting bis 
plan have its say in l lie shaping of his dovarious, how 
far is this likely to carry him in design ? We are apt to 
speak— -I myself have spoken already in this lecture—of 
tlic architectural 4i expression M of a plan. What do we 
mean by this r Do we mean merely that the budding 
tells the spectator what moms it contains ? If that is 
what we mean, such ,fc expression 11 is only a complicated 
way of doing what would be done more simply by paint¬ 
ing up the information on an auctioneer's hoard. It is 
not of the slightest esthetic interest to anybody that a 
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house should happen to contain three reception, ten 
bed and dressing, two baths, h. and c. :p and the usual 
olhrcs. There is no architectural language in which 
such facts can of themselves make beauty. Surely what 
we mean is rat Iter the msiinic nance of the relative im¬ 
portance and dignity of these rooms, one to the other, 
in whatever be visible of them externally ; that the 
drawing-room windows art taller than tbo« of the ser¬ 
vants* bedrooms, that the chief entrance is emphasised 
more than is the door of the coal-hole. Perhaps we 
mean, also, that the articulation of the plan is not need¬ 
lessly concealed, that its elbows and knees can be de¬ 
tected beneath its garments. The study of the naked 
plan is as essential to the architect a* the study of the 
naked figure to the painter p and 3 found at tun of sound 
architectural anatomy is necessary to all expressive 
buildings. 

This degree of 11 expression, 31 however, is not always 
possible ; in street buildings* for example, you can 
hardly express the anatomy of the structure in a single 
frontage. Sometimes, also .there maybe next to nothing 
to '* express "; the 11 expression " of the plan of a 
warehouse must be almost altogether negalive, Some¬ 
times, again, M expression 11 which is possible may not 
he desirable for reasons which are not architectural ; 
probably the less th&t is made of a crematorium chim¬ 
ney the better. In short, a plan may he inexpressible, 
cither because of its confined position or because it con¬ 
tains nothing to express, or again because il contains 
that which is better not expressed. 

Therefore, although thl$ expression of plan in eleva¬ 
tion is a virtue in an architect, it cannot be a virtue 
necessary 10 salvation* its opposite vice, however, is 
extremely dangerous. Truth is single, and falsehood 
manifold; 3 truthful building will enjoy in its own 
rash 1 that Aesthetic merit of consistency which mmt 
painfully be struggled for in a building m which appear¬ 
ance and aetualitv arc at variance. If 1 mite & plan with 
a great room in ite midst, and allow that great room's 
great features to dignify ihc middle of my dfevation, if 
the plan is right, the elevation has a very good chance 
or being right tdo. hut if, with a plan containing no 
such great room, 1 elect to adorn the middle of my 
facade with windows and other details of exaggerated 
ji Mt the odds are thousands to one against tny hitting 
Upon pleasing proportions. I have nothing to go by. 
Of course, if 1 choose* 1 can plan a great roam and then 
cut it up. But the more sensible thing for me to do i& 
to try to express architecturally a plan which consists 
only of little rooms; or else* if the little rooms seem 
too uni me resting up he expressed, to make 3 decorative 
fapde of a purely non-committal kind* 

By architectural truth, however, I do not mean hair¬ 
splitting* The architect who exhibits cm his elevations 
every small irregularity of his plan h like the man w ho 
answers the question ih How are you : by detailing 


every small irregularity of his stomach. If one window 
in A "range ltd* a higher sill than the others, and looks ill 
in consequence* it is adding insult to injury to explain 
that this is the expression of the pumry sink, 1 would 
go further, and say that if one window in 4 range is 
filled with bricks instead of glass, ii is merely irritating 
to be told that this is because the window 4 spacing de¬ 
manded by the plan happens not to fit at this particular 
point, riudi an accident is extremely uninteresting ; h 
13 too Trivial to make for any peculiar beauty, and good 
manners require that it be concealed c 

Now, what is tSie difference between truth and hair¬ 
splitting ? Why is one good and the other bad 1 U it 
only a question of magnitude; is there a $in-limh to the 
innocuous lie* exceeding which it become* heinous ? 

I cannot think that this is so. Rather do 1 suggest in you 
that Truth i? good in the smallest things as in Hie great - 
cst t and that we all condemn hair-splitting because it is 
not tnie, because in it general truth is falsified by Ihcral 
truth in some tin important particular. Physical condi¬ 
tions constantly t"i>3 ce the modern designer 10 suppress 
minor facts in order in disengage major facts and to give 
to 1 hes? their pn * pc 1 c \ p ress inn, Either the pan iry s i nk 
tnu&i remain unexpressed or else the symmetry of the 
facade must go. And the symmetry of the facade may 
be she obligatory expression of the general lay null of 
the plan, a thing somewhat more important Than the 
location of the plumbing 

Ye*, (he sup press! urt of small truths is often forced by 
physical conditions upon the trmdern designer, C Jntbk 
builder* knew no such compulsion, and, although 
Greek and Roman builders may have left much of struc¬ 
ture un confessed* they did this of choice, not of neces- 
sitv. Why is thb ; What is it which has made so great a 
difference between aticietu and modem conditions ? 

1 do not think that it in. any change in opinion about 
the proper rdafian of plan to elevation. No, 1 think 
there has been a radical change in the system of plan¬ 
ning* Almost all modern planning mokes much n&e of 
the parti ti on -wall, a thing little used by the ancients. 
Rv partition-wall 1 mean a null which divides one room 
from another without serving any structural purpose. 
U i* difficult at first to suppose That such a thing is not 
as old m building, hut a little recollection will show 
us that it really i^not so, l^t us imagine e primitive 
tribe of hut-dwellers of which each family man pro¬ 
vides himself with w hu! wc to-day should call a otic- 
roiitned tenement- The chief of this Tribe will feel it due 
to his position to inhabit twelve imc-rnotned tenements. 
These he will place close together, and he may even rig 
up some mdc shelter over the path from one to rite 
other. The growth of skill in building w ill provide the 
next chieftain with a conglomerate of huts in w hich the 
space between hut and hut has been annihilated Tire 
twelve one -roomed tenements will now have become 
one twelve-roomed tenement. Thai the conglomeration 
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will not have been fusion . Each room will retain its hut- 
hood, each room will still have its own roof T Perhaps if 
iwo rooms love been placed end to end ¥ so that their 
roofs arc continuous, their common end-wall may have 
lost its structure! function and become a partition-wall 
dividing transversely an oblong luit. This will be the 
first emergence of the principle of planning by division, 
and this is about as far as the primitive tribe will get T 
In the main the tribal architects will still plan by the 
method of congregation. 

Contrast with such a hut-group the plan uf a modern 
twelve-roomed bungalow- The modern bungalow will 
probably have but a single span of roof ; its only st me- 
■uiral walls will be its external walls. Architecturally it 
will he not twelve units juxtaposed one to the other, 
but one unit divided into twelve sections. Its planning 
will he done entirely by means of partition-walls—in 
other words, by rite method of division 

l think that now if we return to oar question, 11 What 
is it which has made m great a difference between 
ancient and modem conditions ?" in the relation of 
plan to elevation, we may perhaps find m answer. The 
difference is, surely, that ancient plans ;sfv congrega¬ 
tions of simple units, whereas modern plans arc gene¬ 
rally either compound—that k, subdivided — units or 
oongregations of such units ; compound units because 
if one roof ewers several rooms of which the external 
walls are continuous, these rooms loi=e much uf their 
individuality and become merely divisions of the larger 
unit defined by the roof. 

Now the expression of plan in elevation can never be 
more detailed than the expression of the units of which 
the plan is composed. Yet the divisions of □ unit will 
appear internally as separate mums. each demanding a 
certain position forks window ur windows, which posi¬ 
tion may not lie at all that demanded by the unit as a 
w hole. Architecture speaks sn terms of structure and of 
ornament; part it ion-walls are by their nature neither 
structural nor ornamental, and there ia no word for 
them in the language of architectural form. Since we 
cannot reveal them as causes,we must often juggle away 
their effect*. The architectural vocabulary is limited, 
and capable only of the description of things of archi¬ 
tectural interest. What arc these things ? What is It in 
a plan which we can hope to express in an elevation ? 

Before trying to answer this question let us dear the 
ground by eliminating some* at any rrtlCi of the things 
which are clearly inexpressible. Most of these will have 
one quality in common : they will be produced by causes 
which are not architectural* Foremost among these 
nowadays will be the need for cheapness. Cheapness 
and dearness have nothing to do with architecture ; they 
arc fact* incapable of Esthetic expansion, When we say 
that a, thing *" Looks cheap M we mean that it resembles 
thing*, which we know to be cheap p but we do not know 
whether it actually was cheap or whether its manufac¬ 


turer made four hundred per cent, profit by its sale. 
Most of us would say that a wall of Fletton bricks 
“ looked cheap ,p even if we encountered it in the middle 
of China, where it probably would be extremely dear. 
Cheap or dear, it would still be very ugly ; its money 
value may depend upon circumstance, but its ugliness 
is inherent. It is impossible that absolute values such aa 
those of beauty in architecture should be at die mercy 
of the accidental values of the murket. The eye knows 
nothing, for instance, of roof being cheaper than wait, 
and an over-big roof loses none of its unsightliness by 
providing an extra storey ai the mini mum of expense. 
Similarly, it is impossible to express architecturally the 
fact that, Although the spacing of the-facade demands 
that this room be thirty feet long, twenty-eight will have 
to do. The need for economy ts a temporary thing., a 
need which has or has not been satisfied once and fur 
all when a building has been paid for s and which from 
that moment ceases either to excuse or to accuse ibe 
design. 11 is a power, generally unfriendly, neutral at 
best, with which the designer must treat, but from 
which he can expect no help. Beauty is not thrift* nor 
thrift beauty. 

Another thing architecturally inexpressible is nlie 
irregularity caused in a cOimpound plan by the orienta- 
ti-oo of the building, the windows placed abnormally in 
rooms in order that they may catch the most sunlight, 
or perhaps that they mav avoid it. South windows in 
corner rooms and north lights in studios often rob one 
elevation to over-window another, and the reason of 
t hei r so d oi i ig cannot be made ap pare mini he e ye. T he 
demand uf the Education Authorities fur left-handed 
lighting in classrooms will play great havoc with the 
elevation of Reboots—do we not all know it ? 

Again, the more important rooms in a dvk building, 
those rooms which should be immediately accessible 
from ihe from entrance,and should above nil he revealed 
upon the facade, may be compulsorily banished in the 
back uf the site, where only can they be out of the sound 
of traffic. The elevation canimt explain eh is. 

Dues it not seem then that a plan can actually be pro¬ 
ductive of beauty only when it is absolutely the best 
plan for its purpose, without regard in peculiarities of 
position or the necessity of cheapness ? 1 think that 

tins is sn. Moreover,, as 1 have said, architecture can 
only express architectural things, and the architect oral 
things in a plan which arc worth expressing arc simple 
and few. They are p however, extremely important. 

Firsts unless the whole plan he In itself the unit, there 
are the units of w hich the design is composed and the 
manner of iheir combination. 

Ncm riierc are the relative sive and importance of 
these units one with the other. 

Then there are ihv distinctions In kind between these 
units* between rooms and communication*, between 
places of slate and llmse nf daily use, between moms for 
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men and storerooms for things. Storerooms for things 
may not seem very susceptible of architectural expres¬ 
sion* hut they may be so none the less, I remember 
being delighted once by the effect, in a noble design 
for a hospital, of a long frieze of small shuttered open¬ 
ings contrasting with ihe large shutterless windows of 
the wards. These openings lighted a mezzanine com¬ 
posed entirely of larders ., 

Then, again, if we regard, as we should, the section 
of a building as the inevitable outcome of its plan, the 
elevation will owe indirectly to the plan its horizontal 
divisions, whether continuous or broken by staircases, 
mezzanines, or raised pavilions. 

Chimneys* too, must be placed to suit party-walls, 
and a roof ridge will suggest the mid-line of she space 
which It covers. 

Large and important spaces buried deep in the plan 
may reveal themselves externally by their dominating 
roofs or domes* The roof plan of a building is usually 
the one plan in the making of which the architect fancies 
himself free of all aesthetic obligations, Jf in the future 
travelling by air becomes general , a good many archi¬ 
tectural reputations will be b lasted_ 

I think that most of the facts of plan which are ex¬ 
pressible and worth expressing come under one or other 
of the headings which 1 have just run through. Such 
facts arc the matter of expression, L ct me give a caution 
here concerning its manner. A feature may be expres¬ 
sible in many ways* but, having chosen one way* you 
must stick to it for all similar features. Otherwise your 
expression is false, since you imply distinctions which 
do not exist. To speak of an infant mammal and a baby 
biped would not be a good way of describing twins. 

Let mo, also* at this juncture insist once again upon 
this distinction between the appeal to the understanding 
und the appeal to the eye. 'Von actually hear il sa id now¬ 
adays this! fitness for its purpose is the highest beauty 
in a work of architecture. I suppose that the prophets 
of this doctrine consider that military march the best 
music which makes the most noise with the least expen¬ 
diture of breath, and esteem all faces equally beautiful 
which have uyu>, nose, and mouth i n good work!ng order* 
N T n i the iruth seems to he this and no more : that 
architecture founded upon facts of plan and structure 
is uni necessarily beautiful, but that the odd* against it 
in the race for beauty are much lighter than those against 
architecture arbitrarily invented. Also* ihut since no¬ 
body could wish every building wc rear, for whatever 
purpose, to be of otic pattern, we must differentiate one 
from another somehow ; and shut it is far simpler to let 
each building take its natural and proper shape than to 
impose upon it some conventional and artificial distinc¬ 
tion* Some people's way of expressing civic state in a 
block of municipal offices see ms to be by hiding the plan 
within perfectly featureless walls and then plastering a 
peristyle all round it. Such folk remind me of dealers 


who deodorise home-spun tweed and then sprinkle over 
it the scent of peat-smoke out of a bottle. 

In short, although I do not say that truth is beauty* 1 
do sav that honesty is the best policy* Lei os now 1 try to 
see the bearing of this maxim upon everyday practice* 

There is a phrase much used by theatrical critics 
which will, T think, suggest to us a profitable train of 
thought. That phrase is " the b scinc-a-fairc 11P ; the 
obligatory scene, without which the author "a choke of 
characters and story would not be justified* In j play 
ahout jealousy, for example, we expect to see the hus¬ 
band and the lover confront each other in the presence 
of the wife unless il be made plain to us that there is a 
strong dramatic reason why this situation must not be 
brought about, So in a building iliere is often some¬ 
thing which must he displayed if the proper character 
of the design is to be developed. What drift something 
is should be the architect's fiist thought in making his 
design. 

Often the obligatory feature will he a large tmm ap¬ 
pearing upon the principal elevation. I his room will be 
given windows larger* and ornaments richer, than those 
given to the rest of the facade. Its limits may be defined 
by the projection or the recessing of its front wall. It 
should not be hidden behind the upper part of the en¬ 
trance portico, nor should it form the middle storey ol a 
frontispiece of which the equally enriched upper storey 
contains the caretaker's bedrooms. 

If the large room appear rm a flank or rear elevation Jt 
ma v be possible to give it place in the front view of the 
building in emphasising hs roof. If it be buried In she 
midst of the building, this can still sometimes be done, 
Il has often, and I think justly, been said that the two 
houses of assembly in the Palace of Westminster ought 
visibly to have overtopped the buildings which sur¬ 
round them. FT 1 ’' 

In a theatre the stage ami the auditorium gene rally 
take the law into their own hands and force themselves 
upon the attention of the public. 

In a church the obligator} feature i* the place for the 
high altar. It ls true that the medieval cathedral quire 
in which the high aliar stood was often overshadowed 
by a central tower toils over what was nothing but a 
passage-way between screens. The medieval cathe¬ 
dral, however, was two buildings—quire and nave- 
which might he separated hy a tower ; the modern 
cathedral or church is one. It see ms certain that ihe 
pkee ieftthetitally for the chief altar of a domical 
church is under the dome, whether the dome be central 
as at Sr. Peter's or placed at one end of ihe church as 
Sui, Maria del Miracoli at Venice. A tower differs from 
A dome in that it calls attention to itself rather than to 
that which it covers. I think, therefore, iliac so make 
the place for the high altar the bottom storey of an east¬ 
ern tmver would be likely to result in concealing rather 
than revealing our obligatory feature. 
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It would he vain for me to attempt here to caialoguc 
all the various other kinds nf buildings which the archi¬ 
tect may be called upon to design and to give iny opinion 
as to what in each is the obligatory feature, and 1 must 
satisfy myself with mentioning a few. In a hospital 
the administrative block should, I think, be the due to 
the design* in a company's offices the hoard-room. In 
any building containing an assembly ball there is un¬ 
likely to he any other feature which can compete with 
it for prominence, Jn a fire station it is rtut the look-out 
which is the most important feature in these days of 
t tiepho nes t but t he engt tie-house. In a s hop there s h ould 
be no escaping the allurements of the entrances, broad 
gates tempting the doubting customer to her ruin. 
Places of worship other than churches should manifest 
by lheir form whether they are intended as auditories 
fur preaching or as temples enshrining mysteries. In 
warehouses it seems a pity not to insist architecturalty 
upon the manner in which goods are raised to the upper 
floors. In each and all of these the obligatory feature is 
likely under normal conditions to be expressed easily 
enough. Once its pre-eminence is assured, the architect 
must consider which of the remaining features of his 
design to express and which to suppress. 

Now f ns l see it, Architecture is wise in wearing scime- 
times the mask of the fori masqtri, but never the mask of 
the pantomime ; she may conceal her features, but she 
had better not put on □ false nose. I have spoken 
a] read y of occasions o n which, t he archi tec t may reject t he 
suggestions of his plan and may make his elevation H ' a 
decorative facade of a purely non-committal kind/* By 
this phrase I meant a facade uf which nil the features, 
whether projections or recesses, piers or openings, 
pilasters or entablatures, justified themselves to the eye 
without implying any external cause of their presence. 
It will generally be found that there must be stretches of 
such non-committal design oven in those elevations 
upon which the more important features of the plan are 
strongly impressed. In these subordinate parts the pat¬ 
tern of the pierced w.dl which h the external surface of 
the building need not be interrupted by any extrusions 
from within. This pattern, however; must be chosen 
Scrupulously that it may fit a* well as possible the struc¬ 
ture which it h in cover. There is really no excuse for 
such practices as that of the brothers Adam when they 
veneered blocks of houses with facades of which the 
window* played hit-and-miss with the party-walls and 
rile floors. The moat absurd example of such a proreed¬ 
ing which l know of is of recent dale and is to be found 
in a hospital in Loudon, To this hospital there lias been 
made an addition of the same total height as, but 
divided into inure storeys than, the old building. With¬ 
out securing any symmetry thereby, the architect of the 
new block has adopted without modification the ordon- 
iiarioMjf the old facade, thus causing the floor* to cross 
the Windows and the interior to be lighted in the most 


extraordinary way imaginable. This example is perhaps 
without parallel t iti that there appears no comprehen¬ 
sible architectural motive ill the arrangement; examples 
are numerous* however, in which the temptation which 
has led to the crime can he dearly seen, All the same, a 
crime it is, and one which no provocation can excuse. 

I do not mean by this that it is never allowable to run 
a floor through a window or to place a window where it 
is blocked by a cross-wall. The crime which I have 
condemned is the choice of any other architectural pat¬ 
tern for an elevation than that which fits the plan best, 
No pattern is likely to fit a com plicated plan absolutely; 
and if people insist on taking our elevations as an oath, 
they are certain to detect us in some little perjuries. On 
the other hand, not to make a pattern at all is to refuse 
to reveal the order which must be the dominating 
quality in every good plan, and the loss of this expres¬ 
sion Is far more damaging to troth than are a few little 
fibs. It is only the dumb who never lie. 

It seems, then, that an elevation normally will consist 
of what in heraldry would he called charges and field ; 
that the charges should be the architectural expression 
of important features in the plan, and that the field 
should be a background to these ; a veil hiding those 
features of the plan which we consider relatively unim¬ 
portant. The 11 non-committal "type of facade to which 
I have referred will simply be field without charges. 
The field may be nothing more than plain wall, as is is 
at ihc Panth&m in Paris, but it will commonly be 
pierced with holes in 3 pattern—-that is to say* with win¬ 
dows and doors regularly arranged, It may be as much 
ornamented a* at our Houses of Parliament, or as little 
as nt Chelsea Hospital. Furthermore, its pattern may 
suggest its structure by visible piers, arches and the like, 
or it may be purely unairhitcctnraL gs in the painted 
houses of the German Renaissance. Supposing the field 
to he patterned all over, with I he mimic structure of 
Pidladinnism, with rustic a lion and pilastered orders, 
with pediments and window- dressings, the architect 
must take especial care to keep in reserve sufficient rela¬ 
tive emphasis for the charges. 

When 1 said that the decision of what was the obliga¬ 
tory’ feature should be the architect*® firsi thought in 
making a design, t assumed that anejulicraiL-d more im¬ 
portant decision was an integral part of this one—J 
mean, the decision a* to w hat was to he the unit of the 
whole design, whether a part of a room, a single room, 
or, is almost invariable nowaday®, a group of rooms. 
The group nf rooms is rmr old friend the compound 
unit, and may be regarded architecturally a.1 a single 
=;p3i'c divided by walls its much the same way as a cloak¬ 
room or changing-room is divided by partitions—that 
is to say,a di vided unit of which the windows are related 
rather to the whole than to the divisions; in short, a 
place in which. one would say colloquially, the parti¬ 
tions had been l * put in after/* Such a compound unit 
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will also generally divided hori front ally by floors* 
simze its height* if proportionate to iis area, will be 
greatly in excess of the height dwimble for its divisions, 
Therefore*if the unit be decorated by ari external order, 
this order may reasonably embrace two or more storeys 
of windows although of course the unit may with equal 
reason be decorated by the application of ail order to 
each storey , in which case the upper orders become 
separate units in super position. 

The architect, having decided upon hi* unit, next 
must determine the obligatory feature in his elevation, 
must choose which subordinate features he wishes to 
show, and must veil the rest of his design with a back* 
ground to these feature*. A very good way of testing the 
correct relation of an elevation to its plan is to set up the 
front wall both in plan and in section, ami to produce 
inwards the lines of all important returns in plan and 
horizontal projections of cornices in elevation. If the 
lines thus produced from iht plan coincide with those 
of the important cross-walls, and if the lines produced 
from the elevation hit otf the floors, the plan and the 
elevation are on good terms one with the other. If, 
further than th i* + the silhouette of the roofs and the 
massing ol the ornament reveal tru thfull y the relative 
honour and importance of die various parts of the build¬ 
ing* we may under such conditions affirm absolutely 
Huyoi'a dogma that a good plan make* a good elevation * 

It has not been my business to-day to give you mv 
opinion of whut constitutes a good plan, nor has it been 
my business to put forward any absolute standards of 
criticism by which wc may judge elevations. My theme 
has been the relation of the one to [he other* and my 
justification for the choice of that theme lies in the 
dogma of Httyot which 1 have just quoted. If, given 
certain interrelations* a good plan makes a good eleva¬ 
tion, it is plainly to the interest of the architect to study 
how those i n Te r rdatltins may be anatned. It is to t h at 
study that 1 have attempted in make a small contribu¬ 
tion. It appears to nsc that in the common practice of 
my countrymen, amid much laudable and successful 
effort toward rational and harmonious designing* there 
tire two little superstitions in particular which often 
lead to failure. These 1 have reserved to the last, and 
these I now propose to put before you. 

The fir^t is a belief in the magical properties of sym¬ 
metry . if an emphasised feature occurs at one end only 
of a building, it must be counterfeited at the other. Why? 
Symmetry is a good thing if a plan falls Symmetrically, 
otherwise it is vanity. The flank of ,t building is often 
naturally unsymmetrical; the human head In profile has 
riot got a nose on both sides. The front and, back of n 
building will normally be symmetrical if tlie plan is well 


studied* but two symmetrical elevations are enough for 
any budding of Ordinary constitution. In a street build¬ 
ing it may be the flank which shows. Study the practice 
of the French in this matter, particularly in the facades 
of their blocks of flats,. If two flats appear on ihe Front¬ 
age, the street front will be symmetrical; if only one ap- 
pear* It will seldom he m* Consequently the rooms of 
the French fiats will generally be symmetrical internally, 
whereas with us the cross-walls will come anyhow in 
relation tn the windows* 

The second superstition, and the Iasi thing with 
which I shall trespass upon your patience, is a dread 
test the ends of our street facades should look weak. If 
a plan be divided evenly into bays, there will be between 
the end window and the limit of the facade only half the 
breadth of a pier plus half the breadth of a panv-walL 
This w ill be sufficient, in plenty* for the profiling or any 
reasonable window dressings and the accommodation of 
a dtwvn-pipe. Its a street building, where our front wall 
is flush with those of our neighbours, what more can we 
want } Apparently, to judge from their practice, many 
architects want a creat deal more ; they want room fur 
coupled pilasters or for rusticated piers or for some 
other feature of the kind. I n order IO secure these mis¬ 
sive corner*, the spacing of ihc remainder of the facade 
is crowded together and dislocated, [he windows are 
placed eccentrically in the rooms, and often enough the 
end mr>tn» are i nsuMdentIy ti ghted + This i 11 ogicat prac- 
tsce is a typical product of paper architecture. A street 
facade is in effect merely a certain length of frontage ;oo 
paper it appears as an isolated design. Where a building 
stands free ihc corner rooms gain light from two direc¬ 
tions ; it ihi therefore logical that, since they arc doubly 
windowed * their windows Themselves should be smaller 
and more widely spaced than those elsewhere in the 
elcvtttions. In a building joined on either side io other 
buildings ihc end rooms have no advantage in lighting 
over the middle ones, and it seems to me illogical In the 
extreme ro sacrifice ihcir fenestration to any convention 
in the design of ihe families. 

With this note J must cud my lecture, not because 1 
have come to the end of what I would li ke to say upon 
the subject, hut because 1 have got as fur as 1 can go 
without embarking upon the endless siudv of things of 
detail. 1 believe most firmly myself i n the importance 
of a close relation between plan and elevation in archi¬ 
tecture* an d 1 have tried to pot my reasons for this belief 
before you. I have further tried to show how this close 
relation may he attained. If I have succeeded in any 
small degree in clearing the way for your deliberations 
on this subject * l shall havedonealt that I have hoped to 
do, and all ihat a lecturer has any right to attempt. 
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The Class-room in School 
Planning 

Bv Eluin H, T. Xash + r>.P.1 1 _ p 

Ik*-Fn skit til Ahdital Officers' School Jsstmatimi, 

Member of Joint Conun litre on School Ughtim> T etc. 

\s y School Medical Officer, particularly interested 
in school planning, and a member of the Joint Com¬ 
mittee on School high tine to which AEr, WidduM re¬ 
ferred, i wish to pay my tribute to the immense value 
or A«r, Widdows' work in forwarding tSu.- progress of 
school planning. Those nf n* who took at the school 
from the point of view nf ■& School Medical Officer 
have bee ei in recent years somewhat critical of many 
designs, in that (hev have not started from the point 
which Mr. Widdows emphasises — namely, the class- 
room, 

Sn spite of what Air, WiJdmvs says, a appears to be 
important to evolve the ideal class-room now as a basis 
for d a si gn . 3 f we ha ve a r i idea ! r we c ;i 11 ulw ays i m prove 
it in the hy;ht of future work. There appear to be 
several matters of importance which arc overlooked by 
architects in designing the class-room, It must be 
home in mind that the class-room is the place in which 
tilt Uiild spends the greater part of it?: school life, and 
although the design of a school as a whole may be left to 
a large extent as a matter fn* individual research, it 
-drmild start from a more or less agreed design of class- 
r,H, in. It must not be forgot ten Then, wherew? Mr, Wid- 
dow.< in his paper and all his writings posudaicsy single- 
smreyed building, in large towns and congested an- h- it 
V| 1 not lie possible to carry out that kb ai, particularly 
at the present time, owing to expense of srtcs h and we 
be faced for some rime to come w ith the two-and 
r brce-s,h-re yulE btiildinc, which wilt have to be modified 
ih she light of Mr. Widdows 1 suggestions. 

V* nFi regard m -sent i la lion, one is struct by the fact 
dial the epoch-making researches of Professor 1 Jill are 
ifoi comniLiri know ledge amongst tome of the Evading 
'utIu-h in ihe architectural world, a& their influence on 
i he: design from the point of view nf ventilation must bc 
v vry large. This brings us tip against the difficulty of 
securing through ventilation <m what one may call the 
'-uni kU^ \\ jjl of die class-rooits. AYi iatlows o n 1 his ival I r 
1 1 under the verandah, which is the us util method of 
dealing with tSiesesingte-sioreyed schools (and will have 
to * 5c much the same in two-or three-storeyed sdiobfe), 
art useless from the point of view of lighting, because 
"be amount of light which h admitted beneath the ver- 
-■nlali is actually less on the desk adjacent to the wall 
riiiin it would Ice iron a reflecting wall, and would, I 
presume, also be less thin from a light-coloured wall 
^nEi impervious hoppers pain led a similar colour to the 


wall, 'I he value of the reflection from this corridor Avail 
has never been sufficiently realised, Eior had a$ figures 1 
been measured, as far as I can ascertain, until S pub¬ 
lished rny report on school lighting, in w hich I showed 
ill at in a series rtf class -rooms identically (he same size, 
hall of which opened an to a hall with windows for the 
purpose of borrowing light, the other half baring 
merely a solid wall, and nil the rooms being Du rescued 
pale stone colour, the proportion of light in the class¬ 
rooms without wijwhms., on the tie^hs against the 
lf corridor *’ wall, was a& y■ ^ foot-candles, compared with 
4 foot-candles in the class-rooms with the windows ad¬ 
joining the liall of a Ben Jonscrn type school. 

I he importance of the properly designed hopper 
makes an immense difference to the question of com- 
plaints of draughts from the children, and so leads to 
less likelihood of the insure of this Important means of 
ventilation. 

\t would have been interesting tu have beard rf Mr. 
U- iddows has made any smoko experiment with the 
Chad dock window, and* if su K what opinion he has 
arrived at with regard to ii. 

With regard to lighting, n seems important that w* 
should establish whether or not ilie principle of 
bilateral lighting* winch has been regarded as n men is- 
factory b>r so lafjg, should be accepted* or whether the 
design should concentrate on left lateral lighting. In 
view nf the smaller classes and improved design* it 
should he pn>s]hlr adequately to light ,vnv class-room 
from the left; and (here is no doubi that, from the 
point of view of writing and drawing, the absence of 
conflicting shadnwy is ,m immense comfort. If this can 
be obtain vt|» and .it ike: same timr through ventilation, 
it is a question whether this should not be the ideal to 
strive for F 

One is particularly glad to see Mr, Widdows accen¬ 
tuating the point which one has been hammering at for 
years- namely, (lie abolition of the glazed partition. 
There is not one good point to be made for glazeJ 
partitions ; so much so that one will he inch tied to 
regard it as a sign of incompetence to find glazed parti¬ 
tions hi any future design, The drawbacks the 
glazed partition are (i) noise : (2) absence uf privacy , 

(j! 1 the particular draw back whit:h Mr. Widdows ha& 
emphasised riz rF thut the light comes at an acute 
angle in the eyes uf ike pupils of a large portion of the 
class-room ; (4) in the majority of eases after a short 
time they become ill-fitting and cause a draughty 
mum ; (5) that it is impnsri hhr to las p blackboard tn 
them. If it is thought necessary, ami tbi* riumUl he 
on the rarest possible occasions, that it should be 
possible tn throw two class-rooms in to one, any partition 
should be of wood and should Ik coloured in ihe same 
manner .s> the walls nf the run in, and, further, the 
surface should He fiat mi cither ride if possible. It 
might ahnus! F>e laid down as an axiom that no school 
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with a hull should have a movable partition separating 
two class-rooms* 

With regard to glazing, it should be an absolute sine 
qua non that no class-room should be spoilt by ihe 
attempt to borrow lights for or from a hall, particularly 
of the Ben Jonson type, as windows effect no useful 
purpose either in the class-room or in the hall, and spud 
both by tending to make the class-room less soundproof 
and spoiling the general effect of privacy With respect 
to ghring, 1 have still to understand why it is necessary 
to glare ibe doors to a class-room as is so frequently 
done. As Mr. Widdows points out, we have long 
passed the day w hen it is necessary for the head teacher 
to be peering into every class-room in order to maintain 
discipline. Whilst on the question of doors* ont may 
call attention to j Little matter of oversight one has seen 
on more than one occasion, in that highly a rustic 
doors have been put in infant departments where the 
handles have been put at such a height that few of the 
children were able to reach them. 

1 notice Mr. Widdows in his diagram places the 
movable blackboard practically in the centre of ihe 
room. It may be the custom in Derbyshire* hut it is 
certainly not ihe custom in mwE schools where movable 
blackboards are in use ; the usual place being consider¬ 
ably nearer the door* the hoard generally being put 
there with the idea that at that angle mure light is 
thrown upon it. They are 3ho generally found much 
nearer the front desk* and on many occasions I have 
found that the children in the two front desks have been 
unable to see owing lo the board appearing shiny p due 
to reflected light. It should be, in my opinion* a stan¬ 
dard thing in all class-rooms that the blackboard should 
be fixed, on the facing wall. Unless there is a special 
window, as in Christ 1 * Hospital, Horsham, it is as well 
not to take it m within two or three feet oi the window 
walk What is found so often in class-rooms in elemen¬ 
tary schools is that the mom is dominated by that 
abomination the store cupboard. This is found either 
between the teacher's desk and ilw door or between 
the teacher's desk and the window, the best lit part of 
the facing wall* Surely the difficulty can be got over hy 
the incorporation in the original plans of j $ ft. 6 in. 
cupboard with Riding door*, running from the window 
wall the while length of ihe facing wall with the excep¬ 
tion of four or five feet near the door ; the blackboard 
can be then placed ovet th h and will be quite accessible 
and well Jit. This would give anffirient storage room 
for all the books and apparatus required, and would 
not in any way spoil the class-room* os there is, as 
a rule* sufficient room between the teacher's desk 
and the walk There is nn comparison between the 
room with such a form of cupboard and one in which 
those store cupboards supplied by the educational 
firms are in existence. Further, there should he m* 
necessity for buttresses of any kind in a facing wall; it 
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should be an axiom in class-room designing that the 
facing wall should be absolutely flat. Movable black¬ 
boards have been rendered necessary in many cases 
owing to the class-rooms having irregular facing walls or 
glazed parti lions. 

There is another important point in clas^-room de¬ 
signing — ls banking,'* which was introduced with the 
idea that it facilitates ihe teacher seeing every child's 
face. In the old class-rooms of 60 or more there was 
something to be said for it, but even then the whole 
difficulty might be got over by raising the teacher on a 
small platform. Banking is now unnecessary, and it is 
not conducive to cleanliness of the rooms owing to the 
difficulty in moving ihe desks. 

With regard to artificial lighting, 1 see Mr, Widdows 
fixes the height of his lights at 8 feet 3 indies* and a 1st* 
advises prismatic globes. This violates the recommen¬ 
dation of the Joint Committee ,fc that no lamps should 
come within a solid angle subtended at the eye by the 
blackboard and a space 2 feet above it, unless they 
are completely screened from the eye by j shade im¬ 
pervious to light. In general it is desirable that no in¬ 
candescent surface should be visible to the eyes of stu¬ 
dents or teachers while earning on their ordinary 
work 1 ' 

In practically every instance with a fixed blackboard 
on the facing wall, ihe front row of lights at a distance 
of S feci 3 inches from the floor will tome within this 
solid angle. There Is another point which has been 
brought about by the introduction of the gas-filled 
Samp, even when the source of lighting is actually 
screened by an impervious shade, which is that* owing 
to the high illuminating power of the source of light* 
there is a difficulty in seeing when this comes within 
the solid angle referred to r The same applies to the 
present high-power gas units, A very ^nod instance of 
this came under my notice comparatively recently < where 
[ was asked to report on the relighting by gas of a large 
school. It ws» practically impossible to see anything on 
ihe upper part of the blackboard owing 10 this glare 
produced by the high-powef units within ihis solid 
angle, although the incandescent surface was shaded. 
TSitre is likely to he considerable difficulty with glare 
in I be installation of this new high-power gas unit as 
well as gas-filled lamps, and particularly at the present 
time owing to the strenuous demand for economy, 
where comfort of the pupil is likely to be sacrificed to 
the fact that the light varies inversely as the square of 
the distance. If it is either nixes?saty or ihe most com¬ 
fortable to have left laicral lighting, i cannot see why, 
if this is desirable in daylight _ it is not also desirable as far 
as it can be obtained with artificial light. In the experi¬ 
mental lighting of some schools which I carried out in 
rgi2* I placed the new lights to get this result as far as 
possible. The lights were placed in the following man¬ 
ner : the first row was placed 1 foot from the window 
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wall* thus making the greatest use of the value of the 
reflected light from the wall, the next row was placed 
7 i>et 8 inches from the first, and the nest row 9 feet 
2 inches from this one, leaving in the particular class¬ 
rooms the space of 5 feet 9 inches between the fast row 
and the corridor wall. This practical I y abolished right- 
hand shadows. 

With regard to hearing, one is waiting to see some 
further development of the steam-heating system of 
Mr- Widdows, or possibly the duet-heating system as 
mentioned by Mr, Gilbert Scott. One thing which we, 
as -School Medical Officers, have to face in poor dis¬ 
tricts is the pride of the poor parents who insist on their 
children coming to school in boots. These boots often 
have the uppers just holding together and the soles full 
of holes, the children in wet weather arriving at school 
with not only their boots but their stocking* sopping 
wei, With our ordinary methods of heating and ventila¬ 
tion, it is a longtime before these children get their feet 
warm ; in fact, often they do not get warm throughout 
rile session. This is a fertile source of illness* Where 
I he children conic to school with hire feet, within a lew 
minutes their feet are dry and the) are fairly comfort- 
|dilc \ but unfortunately the parental pride insists on 
being worn which are really a constant menace to 
•heir children T s health. With this type of child one 
udn conceive that their prospects of warmth would be 
inliniicty greater under the besting systems advocated 
by Mr, Widdows and Mr. Scott. 

E here is one point with regard to designing singte- 
" E orcyed building that seems to be mainly used on ac- 
nint ot its architectural amenities, w hich is the use of 
■ 3 central dormer in the case of three-window and a 
■nigle one in the case of two-window class-rooms. In 
icse cases the other window or windows are not 
Limed up to w ithin |S inches nr 2 feci of the ceiling, 

1 hich makes for pxir lighting in the farther part of the 
which that particular window supplies. This 
particular architectural device starves the fighting of the 
^ of desks along the corridor wall. 

I driller from the speaker who stilted that 11 he did not 
vd a school that might not have been the result of an 
itreuiely successfully conducted competition/* Mr, 
A iddowa' work has Iran so far in advance of current 
" J i * T ^ at l am 5iire few of his designs 

M 'dd have been placed in the winning position ifjudged 
' conunittcesiir assessors anxious to do the safe thing. 
>0 important do we School Medical Officers consider 
■ ‘Ui evolution of the idea! class-room that we are asking 
r , iddcwvs to open a discussion with the idea of 
u |ing criticism, so [hat we may gel as near a* possible 
^ hat i& outside red from architectural, hygienic and 
inlastic point of view the ideal class -room, 
crsonnlty 1 wail with great interest the design of a 
! ' ec-stcmcycd school bv Mr< Width wb for a sire in some 
ingested area. 


Reviews 

LA SCULPTURE A L^GUSE DE BUOU. By 

Victor tie AJestrol Comkrernent , [Paris ^ C: Massing 

I Fie church of Brou is the Jasl splendid effori of 
Gothic architecture in France, the result of a single 
impulse, begun in 1505 and entirely finished in twenty- 
seven years under tile guidance of a most cultivated 
woman, Marguerite dWutriche, widow of Philibert Ic 
Beau, Due de Savoie. 

One of the 11 Perites monograpfiies des grands edi¬ 
fices de la France "1^ devoted to its general descript ion* 
and the present finely illustrated work treals of the 
sculpture which adorns it, and in particular of the 
superb " Kctable des Sept-jdcs 11 of the tombs of Phili¬ 
bert Hind Marguerite and of his mother. Marguerite de 
Bourbon. It is a conventual church, not very large — 
the nave is just under 33 feet wide—-and its chief pecu¬ 
liarity is the almost entire absence of Renaissance influ¬ 
ence in tbtornament, except in the woodwork - r indeed, 
it h difficult to realise that Germain Pi km and Jean 
Goujon were working in Paris while it was building. 

Marguerite d'Autriche, who was brought up at 
Brussels, confided the work to Van Boghcm, master- 
mason of that place, who brought his assistants with 
him, so that the design is rather Flemish than French. 

The architecture seems to show a revulsion from the 
flamboyant extravagance of the fifteenth century ; the 
interior in particular is sober and almost austere in 
effect, and this is heightened by the hard white stone 
cm ployed 1 which time has scarcely coloured. 

An examination of [he jointing seems to show that 
the working nf the si otic was done on the banker, and 
not after fixing, as usual in France. 

TFiis must have necessitated elaborate drawings, and 
we arc told that Van Room, of Brussels, who designed 
the tomb of Philibert, supplied full-rive drawings 
for it r 

The carving is very naturalistic in character, and 
extraordinarily dexterous in execution, the deep under¬ 
cutting recalling often the woodcarving of Grinling 
Gibbons. 

All the effigies* and probably also the charming little 
angels* were the work of Conrad Mcyt* a Swiss sculptor, 
and compare not unfavourably with the best work of 
the Italian Cinquceento artiste. 

Charles F, Saves \ A ,]. 

PLOUGHSHARE AND PRUNING HOOK, By 
Laurence Hottsman* Land, (a, [The Swarthmort 

Press, Ltd.] 

Laurence I louamarTa Platigksftstre and Pruning Haok 
consists of ten lectured on a variety of subjects* and 
contains much which* as the author suggests in his 
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preface, will be unwelcome to some of bis readers. I is 
claim to the attention nf architects, as architects, is the 
inclusion of the two essays p 11 Use and Ornament (or 
the Art of Living) M and An and Citizenship. -1 1 

In the latter Mr. Hotisman pleads, among other 
things, for the well “designed article made to last, as 
opposed 10 the ill-designed article apparently deliber¬ 
ately made u* break down at some crucial point before 
the feat h worn out. He even stales that nh m the 
majority of houses whose Cold water systems I have in¬ 
spected the pipes are nearly always run at the most 
exposed angle of the enntattling walls, so that if there h 
a frost, the frost may have a chance of getting at the 
pipes and bursting them, and so give the trade n fresh 
job/ r Of course h if Mr, Holliman writes tike this, he 
cannot well expect everyone to welcome his efforts 1 
Mr, Housman sees hope for better things in the fact 
that gome of the new poor ” have come back to manual 
labour in various forms, in farming, in horticulture and 
in craftsmanship, and arc bringing, presumably, 
their standard of honour to bear on those trades on 
which they ru> longer foolishly look down.” I* is nnt, 
however, suggested that any of these worthy people 
have had [he good fortune to become plumbers. 

tn *■ Use and Ornament {or the Art of Living) 11 an 
attempt is made to demonstrate the utility of beauty. 
Jt is not a new theme, but it is wdl tackled, and the 
tackling of it is opportune, 

++ To that end—man's enjoyment of life-all art is 
profoundly useful, . . . but it is usefulness extended 
in a new direction ■ leaving the material nscs T by which 
ordinary values arc measured, it shifts to the spiritual ; 
and by the spiritual I mean [hat which animates, 
vimlises, socialises. 

“ To that end it may often be . . . that, in the ma¬ 
terial sen&c, art is a useless addition or refinement upon 
that which was first planned merely for the service of 
man's bodily needs. Vet where the need is of a worthy 
and genuine kind, art never ceases lo rejoice lit the use 
that is underlying it r This can be dearly seen in archi¬ 
tecture, where the beauty of the design, the proportion, 
the capacity of the edifice- though far transcend!fig the 
physical need which called it into being—remain never- 
ihcless in subtle relation thereto* and give lo ii a new 
expression—useless indeed lo the body— but of (his use 
to the mind, that it awakens, kindles* enlivens* sensi¬ 
tises—making it to be in Aome sort creative, by percep¬ 
tion of and response to ihc creative purpose which 
evoked thai form. You cannot etiter a cathedral with¬ 
out becoming aware that hs embracing proportions 
mean something far more ihan the mere capacity to 
hold n crowd ; it* end and aim are lo inspire in that 
crowd a certain menial attitude, a fipi ritual apprehen¬ 
sion—to draw many minds into harmony* and so lo 
make them onc—a realJy tremcndous fac t when succe&s - 
fully achieved/ 1 
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As architects we may well [hank Mr. Ho us mart fnr 
hL attitude towards our much misunderstCKx! an. If 
we do not like some of the view* expressed in his other 
essays, we shall je least Li^rec that they are sincere and 
stimulating, The little bit ahum [he water pipes does 
nor really trouble us at Al m for we have (be consolation 
of knowing lhat had the author inspected the houses 
which hy have designed, he would have come to quite 
a different conclusion. 

U\ S. Yum kon [A.], 


The Library 

XOTE 3 av MfVtltte Of TEtfr LlWTUPV Co Mat ETTEZ ON 
Recent Acyt lssthvns. 

(Tfctf Ndrt ttrt, pitbfishfd unthoui prejudice to a furthtt 
and W**rt dffoiled rJrfiEnwm \ 

ACADEMY ARCHITECTURE AND AFUi IITECTCRAL 
REVIEW. Ily A. E Murtin-Kjye. Yoh $1 4ftd 53 
Sm +0, Lend ios* LLich_ B T- Ikllsfbrd, Ltd., 

lj 4 ILyh unborn, W,Cj 

A useful piibhcatidin for ihu*e who wish in know what i- heme 
done in (be way nf huitilinjt and decoration„ especially d they 
ure intcmt«l in ihe liiine of tht firm whn " lUpphtd she 
ehintm/' 

C. E- S, 

CREEK ART. By 1 \ , \X Waiter*, jibed. So, E-ond. 1014) 
Methuen &. Co., Ltd.. E^cK St reel. W .t!.] 

A link honk which will be useful to student* in the study 
of G reek architecture_ ll deals brie fly wi ih a rchiltCtlife, to 1 nl- 
ini?, vase*,, bronze work, tem^otnw, gem* anJ cot™ aiwl con- 
tiirm a useful dirMiclejriol scheme of Greek mu 

H- C- B. 


OPERA MATHEMATICA 01; CEUVUES MATHEMA- 
TtCQUES* ETC.- Pm Samuel Mdrolni*. ob.fo P Amsier- 
iUm 1625--37. 

This ii it very ciiriau= work by a lutU- known Flemtdi or 
Dutch j-utltor tmuin|2 of gerund re, perspective’, fortificKtion 
and rtrehitectunr. Ii incm-pOrHc* a treatise on the Order' hy 
H«Uv Knuds 145 of The Hii^uc 11573-1610), published i n it>2Q r 
sind e* profusely ilkatnicd with fine mgnviui^ bv Vreckman 
de Vrie*. 

W. H.W- 


LOCKWOODS BUILDERS, ARCHITECT'S* i:ON- 
TRACTOR'S AN 11 KM;INKER’S PRK E UOt 
l-OR 1 ^ J2 - Edited It> I P Allen> ■ ^ch .1 >appLeim=nt 

OOEM ntajist! the I.-Qiidon Iluifdin^ Vk |S(>j if>0u olPl-t 
euactmertU reldtini* to IntEblrni^ in the \ktnipdiifl. with 
the bydiw'* itnd oiSji-1 re^TjlilioriE now in force. Note* 
on uli iriiptiriiiin decisions in riie Sui'icrior CnurLs mid 
Index to rhe Acta and Reft^launr^, io. J r nrid. iyi 4 - 
7^. 6J fC'rosby Ijackwood and Sdll.J 


JLbCMlNAtTll MANUSCRIH'S By John \V Bradley. 
2nd edition, tftmn, 1021. fLoitdon: Methuen 

nod Cqi. F Ltd.] 

ENAMELS. By Mi Nelson t 3 ;iwxoii 2nd edition, rbmc 
1 1|21. ?*. net . 11 m ndon ; A lei huen 4md Oi.. I ^td.] 1 

TJALM,VnKNS ARt’HlTEKTUtt LND M-ASTIK By 
Ciriilni M Lekoyid. 5 vuls, in 4 portfulio*. VieniSfl. 
(it. d.J [Wien : Wtfay Van Anton ScbmU dnd Cp ] 
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Correspondence 

ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION, 

ii Suffolk Strrtl Pull Xtull. SJV. 

^4 February W*. 

7 <j fhr Editor, Journal HLLB.A. — 

Seh .—h is to be hoped that Air. GoUciitt’s recent 
address to tkr R.LB.A. upon education, and the 
opinions it evoked^ may rouse the latent forces of the 
Royal Institute in regard to the future outlook. 

Ever Mnce 1 was a student at the A.A. under the 
voluntary system p and a member of the A. A, Council 
for some jtanabout the time the Day School was estab¬ 
lished' 1 have advocated * dihong] s not in the U me Eight, 
[h.u the recognition by the Institute of scientific atliun- 
menl and it^ practice in combination with art should he 
welcomed and not regarded as superfluous, which I 
venture to think it has ton largely been for at lease the 
last half-century. It has not been so regarded in 
America during that period, and hence ! think archi¬ 
tecture has benefited in that country. 

h is* therefore, hopeful to find such a great authority 
a* Sir Aston Webb expressing a favourable opinion 
upon i his combination in the loll owing words, which J 
trust may bear early fruit ;— 

You say we must not worship Wren too much ; 
no doubt vve ought nos to, but anybody who studies 
St. Paul's mint worship him, He was a President of the 
Royal Society— I think he was its first President; he 
wus a highly scientific man and a great astronomer* and 
certainly he was the greatest architect that England has 
c^r turned out. So it dries not show ai all, J think, that 
because a man is instructed in mechanics, in engineer¬ 
ing and such-like, that he need not also be the very 
finest and most artistic architect." 

Scientific knowledge, combined with an, was surely 
on a high pinnacle when all She great historical build¬ 
ing* were erected such iv- Sr. PanTs, Notre Dame, 
St, Peter's, ihe Pantheon, Santa Sophia, the Parthenon, 
ihe Temple at lvarnak,eic. 

1 again suggest, therefore, that recognition of tins 
principle by the Institute, ami its general adoption by 
the Board of Architectural Education and all students, 
would confer great and lasti ng good upon architecture, 
architects, the Institute and the public. I agree that out- 
standing creative artists probably possess! natal endow¬ 
ment, and that they are rare ; so 1 would suggest a 
modification of the well-supported theory, 11 artists are 
born not made. 11 

As the range of artistic and scientific attainment is so 
ftidt, I think it w ould l?v more accurate to jay ;— 

Frue artists are horn, not made. 

True scientists are bnrn + not made. 

True architects are bom artists and scientist*. 
t> however, yield tu none a greaEer appreciation of ihe 
fuel that the finest art is the acme of architectural design 


aa produced by the five essentials—sound construction' 
scale, proportion T fitness and beauty. I submit that 
architecture thus conceived should attain the highest 
merit. 

I constantly observe in modern architectural practice 
the necessity For a wider scope of knowledge and equip¬ 
ment than the fashionable narrow one which is Untiled 
to superficial aesthetics* and some of it might be innate, 
but much could be acquired. It is, moreover, in the 
future cif this democratic world that our students will 
have to serve the public, and not alone in the easier 
paths of past ages. For instance* it can hardly be dented 
that a knowledge of geology is advantageous for [he de¬ 
sign and the life of modern buildings, the benefit* of 
which 1 have myself experienced. Probably, however, 
nothing human can be quite perfect ; and I think if >Uf 
Christopher Wren had been as well versed in geology as 
he w 15 in astronomy, much of the present trouble in 
regard to St. Paul's Cathedral would not exist. 

Ic appears to me that the M gloomy ** outlook for 
architects in this country is now clearing, and a dawn is 
at tiist breaking ; but the field will not be limitless, and 
l think the fully equipped will prove the most success¬ 
ful „ provided always that their knowledge be dominated 
by true an. May 1 suggest* therefore, that if the stan¬ 
dard and scope of architectural education and the 
qualification* for architects were increased rather than 
diminished, the art of architecture would probably 
benefit in a like degree. —-I am* sir, your obedient 
servant* 

John Murray [F.]k 

ARCHITECTS' LANDSCAPES AND TREES. 

To the Editor, Journal RJ.Ii.A.,— 

Sip,—l listened very attentively to Professor Rotfren- 
stein when he recently delivered his address on Archi¬ 
tectural Draughtsmanship Of course l enjoyed his 
remarks very much, though the t samples which were 
displayed on the screen of modem drawings seemed to 
me r us Mr. Chalton Bradshaw remarked fin seconding 
the vote of (hanks), pretty ** much like back numbers 
which very few of those presen I could admire," The 
slide shown of Norman Show’s draughtsmanship was 
badly yellow-stained and most mi fortunate. 3 am 
familiar with the Original. Ihe lecturer told us that 
Shaw would have been better advised had hu employed 
someone else " to putin Isis trees and bit* of landscape " 
because as it was " they scarcely appear to a student of 
an to be drawn by a contemporary ot Wat in, Burne- 
Jones or William Morris." The Piofcsaor prefaced his 
lecture by j foreword to the elect that possibly we 
rnighi not as architects comprehend what lie was driv¬ 
ing at. Certainly 1 must: admit that I fall v> see [Iso drift 
of this allusion to Hl Watts. Burne-Jontr* or William 
Morris "in connection with arcMttctural perspectives 
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by Norman, Shaw* It all depends, l suppose, upon how 
one judges l he pictorial rendering of architecture and 
drawings of buildings May L however, add that 
Norman Shaw did precisely what Professor Rothcn- 
stein blames him for not doing, inasmuch as Bhaw 
often did employ someone else to 44 put in his trees and 
bits of landscape " to his perspectives, 

Maurice R, Adams [F-], 

PROPAGANDA AND PUBLICITY. 

34 George Street, 

iG February 1 ^ 2 ^ 

To the Editor^ Journal 

Sm, —Permit me to tmkz three suggestions :— 

1. That an aim emu cement he made by the Council, 
from time to time, in ihe Press, t u the effect that mem¬ 
bers of the ft. LB. A. do not advertise. 

2. That the principal Free Libraries be supplied with 
a copy of the Journal and the Kalendar, 

3. That the significance of our initials be indicated to 
the editors of the more important work* of reference. 

Extraordinary as it may appear* 1 have seen the 
announcement of the birth of a child to a member of 
the institute classified under the distinctive surname 
Ariba* — Yours faithfully, 

Dudley Har&ron [F*]* 

PUGIN STUDENTSHIP, 

40 GirntmUttit fomd, [* , 14 . 

(y February 1 9 ±3. 

To the Editor, Journal RJ.B.A, — 

Flit. — The JOURNAL of aS January contains the an¬ 
nouncement that no drawings love been submitted for 

the Pugin Studentship this year. 

The writer would submit that this fact constitutes a 
reflection on Architectural Education* and should be 
taken to heart by those concerned therein. The infer¬ 
ence seems to be that present-day students are apathetic 
towards the medieval architecture of our own country 
—the beautiful traditional style of England which* if it 
may not rival contemporary work on the Continent fur 
size and grandeur in its larger buildings, is yet un¬ 
rivalled throughout the world for sheer grace and love- 
lines** 

Surely those responsible for the curriculum of British 
Architectural Schools cannot believe that in the study 
of architectural history the Classic Orders and the 
Renascence are all that arc really worthy of serin us con¬ 
sideration ; and if so, surely the students themselves— 
Englishmen for the most part, and brought up in the 
knowledge and love of their country'—cannot assent to 
such a belief without protest* 

But if this h indeed the ease, may not the writer hope 
that many will concur with him in hoping that this state 
of affairs may prove to be a very transitory phase i The 
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youthful enthusiasts who are so fund, nowadays, of 
It Hiking the Victorian Gothic Revival a butt for their 
humour would do well to study, in a more tolerant 
spirit, the grand enthusiasm that inspired it, and give 
up a little more of thdr time to the study of English 
sncducvnl work. Let them he warned, however, that 
such study may make of them enthusiasts too, and 
that their names, at some future is me, may be treated 
with the same scant respect, .ltld their works with the 
same blind prejudice, as now are those of such men as 
Pugin, Street and Pearson,—Yours faithfully. 

SilERARD J_ H. PRYNNE [A]. 

William Butterfield 

By MAURICE B. ADAMS [F.J 

3t was a loppy idea and a generous thought which in¬ 
duced my friend Mr. Lindsay Butterfield to present ihe 
Institute Library with the apprenticeship agreement be¬ 
tween his revered uncle's hither and Thomas Arbet the 
builder, of Horscfcrry Road, in slijt, Mr. John E, New¬ 
berry, on page 211 in the current issue of the Journal, 
quotes another incident from my paper, " Architects from 
George IV to George V N (read before the Glasgow Insti¬ 
tute of Architects in iota*), as to this pioneer and great 
Victorian architect having been registered in 1831 as a 
student of the " Architects' Society/ + which association 
became defunct prior to the founding of the Institute in 
rSj4 + At first sight these two statements appear contradic¬ 
tory, but actually are not so K 1 quire agree that Mr, New ¬ 
berry is right about William Butterfield senior's probable 
intention os to making his eminent son a builder, thinking 
a good honest trade likely to be more lucrative than 3 
doubtful profession. The boy was evidently actuated by 
different aims, and so associated himself w ith the study of 
architecture, as above stated. To understand correctly 
what happened, I suggest it is well to remember how the 
enterprise of a builder and the function of ait architect were 
comprehended during the earlier half of the nineteenth 
century. The business of building is inherent in both occu¬ 
pations, and for a considerable time both catlings w j ere in 
practice united in individual eases or they were regarded 

interchangeable, For example, in 1794 Sir John Soane 
gave up a place of £300 a year in the Board of Works and 
was the mean* of obtaining the post for Mr, Groves, a 
builder,t Sir William Chambers and the Brother? Adorn 
personally undertook building contracts for producing 
finished umic cures complete, and Robert Adam* of course, 
also designed and supplied the furniture for some of his 
mansions so built r Henry Hu]land, the architect* at ti case 
in puint, bargained to erect j house for Lord Thurlow for 
£6,000* but it ran Up to£tH,o&o^nd an arbitration ensued, 
when G, (bailee mid J. Wyatt, RA, acted as assessors, 
deciding that Holland should refund part of the cost to his 
Lordship.t This doing of builders' work by architects 
naturally induced a very uncertain view as to xlic rclatiaci- 

* Jouiof^L k-l-B-A-, j*j Jaac atul 3 ? Jiily jmij- ^Full nr poll 
ityJ fnt of aTrJjitrrt-i ailUriiEtf m.iiLr up n* that date Lit Eire mikt ’ J l 
their birth.) 

t FarHaasicrai Dur\% 1;^. 
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ship* of professional architects, while even to this day ordi¬ 
nary people regard the practitioner in architecture bs an 
expensive Luxury mid reckon a iS Surveyor M of any s-ort as 
good, if not better* 

The fifsianchitecturol journal published in England was 
issued in 1766. and ti^arge Cook, who practised in the diud 
capacity of architect and builder, acted as editor and the 
well'known John Carter did his illur-t rations, /_uWn-?iV 
Entydapatdia of Cottages w Hmm and Farm j. produced in 
183,0, the year of William Butterfield’'^ start in the pro¬ 
fession. show's how little architecture was popularly appre¬ 
ciated when the chettsist of Norfolk Street, Strand* took 
his son William to the Pimlico builder's yard of T. Arber* 
Anyhow* it was thought a practical stcp to make William a 
endtsmum and constructor* Janies Brooks, also one of the 
most accomplished church architects of [he past century* 
commenced hL career in a similar fashion. My father, too, 
shared the elder Butterfield "a notions, and so before 1 was 
articled I worked with three good building firms and helped 
Thomas Cain to makx- a large oak rood screen from the 
designs of Sir Gilbert Scott, Simultaneously 1 was attend¬ 
ing a Science and Art school, and become subsequently an 
assistant master under the Kensington Department, My 
excuse for this personal reference is that I am enabled the 
better to realise the state of affairs alluded 10 and make my 
pom I dear. 

After Butterfield had commenced to practise he worked 
in a smi thy to personally execu te some of his w rought'c ron 
designs. Whether such unconventional melhuds as these 
would be advantageous nowadays or compatible with 
present conditions is another man er, J . M. 13 rydun and his 
contemporaries, such as j. D, Sedding, tried 10 associate 
architectural practice with craftsmanship, and there can 
he no doubt that any architect is all the better for a practi¬ 
cal experience as to the economic use of materials anti the 
way of handling them from a buitderis standpoint. After 
all that architect* have suffered during and sine* the war 
(Sir Charles Ruihen’s recent charge as to their being pro¬ 
fiteers notwithstanding), I question whether it may not 
become necessary in the near future for ordinary working 
architects to revert to the eighteenth-century methods by 
combining building work with architectural design—that 
is to say, if they are to obtain a reasonable livelihood and 
pay the taxation imposed by a Government subsisting on 
subsidies and pledged to bonus increments to opulent 
official.*, often out for power rather than the cause; while 
** the h rural and extortionate upthrust from below Y '+ pre¬ 
vents an economic output in building. The outlook is 
not inspiring, and "unification” is difficult to realise 
in the face of contemporary conditions. 


Messrs, Coltcuit and I bmp were the designer* of the 
Ficnr Saloon of the P. & 0 ,An\ Narkufida A an illustration 
of which was given in Mr, Arthur J. Da\ is 1 * Paper on the 
Decoration of Ocean Linera, which appeared in the last 
issue of the Journal, No architect V name was attached 
to the il hi titration, as it could not Ik? ascertained at the 
time of going id presa, and the design may have been 
wrongly attributed to Mosses., Mcivtt and Davis, whose 
names appear on an illustration placed beneath* ^ _ 

' Wilfbflt Raikmuiq njji, prrat German SGe*uh*t r 


The Royal Academy and 
Mural Decorative Art 

The President and Council of the Royal Academy, with 
a view to promoting the Arts of Design connected with the 
decoration of buildings, propose to hold an Exhibition of 
Decorative Painting and Sculpture at Burlington House eh 
J anuary and February 1913 h The Exhibition will have a 
twofold object : in the lirar place, to direct the attention nf 
the public* and especially of those who are concerned with 
the erection and adornment of public buildings, to the im¬ 
portant part which the arts of painting pnd sculpture 
should take In architectural schemes, by showing what 
British artists can contribute to this end when suitable np- 
portunitics arc offered to them ; and, secondly, to -uggesi 
to younger artists and students the great possibilities of 
these Decorative Arts for the expression of tile thought 
and feelings of the tommumry at each turning-point in its 
history. 

The Royal Academy School* have recently starred the 
study of Decorative Painting on 3 large scale, end other 
Schools of An arc working in the same direction. The 
President and Conned think that the time has now arrived: 
for a public review of our resources and openings in this 
held of art, and they therefor* hope that civic authorities 
throughout the country will take :t prompt and practical 
interest in t he scheme af the Eshih ition, which will include 
work ?3 in painting, mosaic, tapestry or sculpture for the 
permanent decoration of buildings , and designs or cartoons 
in drawing or painting, models in plaster; etc,, for such 
decorations. They are confident that with suitable en¬ 
couragement many of our younger artists will be found 
capable of carrying on and developing the great traditions 
of these once honoured, hut now neglected arts. 

Decorations designed as suggestions for imaginary 
buildings or spaces would be acceptable for the Exhibition. 
At the same time, with a view to the practical encourage¬ 
ment of artists in this direction, the President arid Council 
would be glad to know af any schemes of decoration which 
municipal or other authorities cither intend Or might find 
it possible iu put in hand , and would hope to receive infor¬ 
mation, with details of the measurements, lighting, etc.* 
of any definite spaces in buildings which would be avail¬ 
able for decoration with subjects of local or national intc- 
rest by an artist or artists selected by opeci competition - \i 
being understood that such authorities would not be bound 
in any way to accept any of the competing designs* 

The London County Council has agreed to place certain 
wall spaces in its new County Hall at the disposal of four of 
the principal An Schools of I ^mdon, for decoration by the 
students under the supervision of the masters of these 
schools. The Committee of the British Empire Exhibition, 
1934, will also, it N understood, provide a targe extent of 
Space for mural decoration in the new Exhibition Buildings 
at Wembley Park, li is hoped that other municipal autho¬ 
rities will follow these examples. 

The modem understand in*? oF the high position and 
value of mural decoration—of its pari in die rhythm nod 
harmony of an architectural design, and its power of com¬ 
memorating the spirit of a race—is immediately due 10 the 
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■ftOrk of Puvis dc Chuvaimes in France. But it should be 
remembered ihai he wits only reviving, though with the 
peculiar force and freshness of his genius* the spirit of 
Decoration as it wa* known to the mosaic artists of the By- 
j^ntine period, to the medieval artists who adorned «ur 
cathedrjds with painted ond sculptured scents from sacred 
and national legends on roof and wall and window, and to 
the great Italians of the Renaissance whose frescoes and 
reliefs play so splendid and yet &o integral a part in the 
effect of the churches and palaces of Florence, Venice, 
Rome and other famous dries. By means of these de¬ 
coration the Arts were made a source of inspiration to 
everyone. Their influence was blended w ith the daily pur¬ 
pose and use of each building, and made itself fell by a 
quiet and habitual impress inn ■ they were Time. Accepted its 
an essential part of an a-sthetio and social education which 
continued* as a matter of course, throughout the life of the 
ordinary persom 

It is something of this spirit that the President and 
Council of the Royal Academy desire to ace revised, and 
they hope that suitable oppurtunitics may l>e found for its 
realisation in out public buildings. 


CONFERENCE ON LABORATORY FITTINGS. 

The Co until of the Chemical Society arranged a 
Conference in July icpo to consider whether, in view 
of the high prices of materials. economies could be 
effected in the equipment of chemical laboratories. 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse, Mr. Alan Muiiby* Mr. Hanley 
Peach, ant! Mr. George Hubbard represented the 
Institute at the Conference, The result of the meet¬ 
ings of the Conference, and of a small committee of the 
Chemical Society appointed m investigate prcseti! prac¬ 
tice., ha& no iv been published under the title of" Notes 
on ihc burnishing and Equipment of Chemical Labora- 
tories," The report contains an epitome of the 
methods hi use for fur mi tap ami treating bench-lops, 
reagent shelves« fume cupboards, rinks, and waste 
channel while notes on veofUation, supply ^ma^, 
and floor and wall surfaces are added. A short biblio¬ 
graphy is given on the subject of laboratories upon 
which j however, there is very little literature. Y^nrrr. 
in reviewing the report, says : 41 Laboratory fittings 
are always costly, ami at the present time* when so much 
educational work es held up owing to lack of funds for 
its material development, any in formal] nn which will 
enable those responsible for designing laboratory fit¬ 
ting* to cheapen und simplify requirements is bound to 
he of service. As regard* the u*e of wood particularly, 
it seem? much tu l>c dcrireil ihat cxpcriinenta be under- 
token in order to ascertain whether many of the cheaper 
* oft woods cannot, by impregnation or other suitable 
treatment, he made to serve in place of imported hard 
woods, 11 

The report may be consulted in the Institute 

library* 


THE ROYAL WEDDING, 

By command of His Majesty the President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects and Mrs. 
Waterhouse were invited to Be present at the wed¬ 
ding of H.RJL Princess Mary. 

HIGHER BUILDINGS FOR LONDON. 

At a General Meeting of the Institute on 6 .March 
the question of permuting higher buildings in London 
was discussed by a large audience. The meeting, after 
afi exhaustive discussion. decided by a majority of 
Vq votes to S to support the CounciPs action ant! to 
condemn ihc movement in favour of higher build¬ 
ings. A full report of the proceedings will be given in 
the nest issue of the Journal* 

R.L 1 LA. ANNUAL DINNER, 

The annual dinners of the I nstitute, which have been 
suspended sin.ee 19)4 w ill this year be resumed 'The 
dinner will he held at the Prince's Restaurant. Picca¬ 
dilly* on 24 May. and the Council arc very desirous 
that there ri m old l>e a large and representative attend¬ 
ance of members nf the institute. A number of dis¬ 
tinguished guest9 are expected, The price of ticket 
is 1 v*., fur members and for members' guests * nKclurive 
of wines and cigars. Members arc requested to give 
the names of their guests wiser applying for ticket*. 

Earlv application would greatly facilitate the arrange- 
meats ; anti if member* vv-udd send intimation to the 
Secretary $t>me days beforehand as to the friends near 
whom they desire tu sit. every endeavour will be made, 
when arranging the plan of the tables, to meet their 
wishes as far as possible. 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON GREATER LONDON. 

Os 1 the recommendation cjf a Joint Committee, com- 
j. *17 l t of representatives of the four Standing i "Fii- 
mitttes imd ihc Town Planning and Housing Umii- 
inittce* the Council have appointed four members to 
give evidence on behalf of chic Royal Institute before 
the Ruval Cniiintisflioii Oh Greater London. 

THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 

Mr. John \\\ Simpson, Past President, has been 
appointed by the Council tn represent the Koval Inti¬ 
tule for the year* 1933-1924 oiv the Council of the 
British School at Runic. 

THE COAL SMOKE ABATEMENT SOCIETY* 
Mr. W, G. Newton has l*een appointed to represent 
the RXBA. on a deputation to ihc Minister of Health. 

THE ARCHlTEtrrURAL ASSOCIATION, 

A grant of £too has been made by the Council in aid 
of the funds of the Architectural Association* and an 
just aimer t of £(25 of the R.LB.A/s donation to the 
A .A. Endowment Fund has also been voted. 
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T 11 E UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION 
COMMITTEE. 

The following were appointed to serve on the Com¬ 
mutes I 

Mr. Walter Care. FRJ.BA. 

Mr. E + P. Warren [F .] (Berks. Ducks Uriel Oxen Archi¬ 
tectural Association)* 

Mr, Alan E. Munby [R] (York and East Yorkshire 
Architectural Society). 

Mr. E. T. Board man f Fj {Norfolk and Norwich Archi¬ 
tect unit Assodat ion). 

Mr. T. Aikinau Swan [,L] (Edinburgh Architectural 
Association), 

VISITS TO BUILDINGS OF INTEREST, 

The Art Stand nig Committee arc organising a series 
■if visits to buildings of inicrest 'luring the coming 
spring ami summer. Hit fc‘ o|lowing visits have already 
been arranged 

Srcnrierset Misuse, Saturday . 2u April 1933. 

St. George V Chapd, Windsor, Saturday, 17 Jun^ 
U)22. 

Greenwich t [us pita I + Saturday* aa Juh uyiz, 
Hampton Court, Saturday. nj August lo2'i. 

It is hoped also to arrange visits m the Bush Building. 
\ldwych T and to the Port of London Authority 
Building. 

Member* desirous of attending should mnify the 
Secretary of their intent loo not later than ten days 
before [he date on which the viaii tnkc* place, 

EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTS* WORKING 
DRAWINGS. 

As the Exhibition of Working Drawing at the 
ft.IJU, has been greatly appreciated bv students and 
junior members, at the special request m many of these 
the period of opening has been extended to 7 p.m. 
daily (Saturdays 3 p,iu r ), until the termination ol the 
exhibition. 

Arrangement* have been made for hiildittg a special 
students* evening on Wednesday, 15 March, at 8 p.m^ 
m connection with the exhibition. Students from the 
irchiiecturd schools and others arc invited tu attend. 
The architect* of the building*, the working drawings 
of which are ex tub! ted, have kindly consented to be 
present, and will give students information on special 
points of interest. Xu curds of admission ate required. 
Light refreshments will be provided. 

SPECIAL ELECTION TO THE FELLOWSHIP. 

Mr. William Walcoi has been elected a Fellow of 
the Institute under the provisions of Bye-law 12. 


BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 

R.I.B.A. Alteration in Probationers* 
QUALIPtCATI OKS, 

Applicant* desirous of qualifying for registration as 
PrubalioncTs R.LR.A, must in future produce draw¬ 
ings showing an elementary knowledge of freehand 
drawing instead of examples of geometrical* perspective 
and freehand drawring. 

RESIGNATION OF LICENTIATE. 

Mr Thomas B, T lorsficld has resigned his l .iceniiaio 
ship of the Institute, 

MASONIC MEMORIAL BUILDING 

A meeting of Members and Licentiates of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, who are also Freemasons, 
will bv held at Nn. 9 Conduit Street, W.i r on Thurs¬ 
day, 53 March 1921,at 5 p*m , to consider the proposed 
Memorial and, if thought fit, to move a resolution up be 
forwarded m the Grand Secretary - 

In view ill the great importance of the proposal, it ** 
Imped xl'iji everyone; who L qualified will intend and 
will muiL the Honorary Secretary. R,LB + A. P PAL 
1328, at q Conduit Street, not later than Saiur day, 

1 8th inst,. stating ihrir Lodge and quilifirations. 

THE LIGHTING OF PUBLIC IH ILDlNGS- 
At the invitation of the Council of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society, the Council of the R.l.B-A, desire 
to inform their members tli.il there will he a disctission 
on the subject of " The Lighting ol' Public Buildings P ‘ 
at 8 p.m on Tuesday, 28 March. The meeting will 
be held at die House of the Royal Society of Am 
( ] S John Street , Adclphi)* A nummary of " Experimental 
Work and Results M will be presented by Messrs. 
J, W T. Walsh, ALA., H, Buckley. R-Se., and E. H. 
Rayner. Sc.D., of the National Physical Laboratary 
Captain W. J Liberty, Public Lighting lospeclor it* 
eIk- City of London, will deni with various " Decorative 
Interiors FP of Town Halls, etc. 

Any members who would care to take part in the 
discussion arc asked to send their naifles to the Secre¬ 
tary R.l .lljV. as soon as possible, and all members of 
the Royal Institute are cordially invited to be present. 


Competitions 

Coj-U'EtmONs Open. 

Auckland War MemoriaL 
R.I.B-A, C&tat Competitioa, 

Dundee War Memorial. 

The conditions and other documents relating to the 
above competitions may be consulted in the Library. 
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Allied Societi es 

Northern Architectural Assocultiov- 

The Prudent, Mr. Paul Waietfanifle, visited Newcastle- 
on-Tyne on 21st February, and was entertained m dinner 
by the President n{ ihe X.A.A. [Mr, T- U. Milium)* at 
which there were pmpt the Lord Mayor of Newcastle 
(Alderman R. H. Mill wan) .members of the Council of the 
XAA, and other guests. Apologies for absence were 
received from Mojo? Harry Broads, M.P., Mr, Ian 
Mar A lister {Secretary R.LBAi. and Professor Hatton 
(Armstrong College)^ 

Mr. T. R, Milbum again presided at the general meet¬ 
ing held, at ihe room a of the Northern Architectural A±&n- 
ciation T when there was a large attendance <d membra. 

I introducing Mr. Waterhouse, M l Milbufti said u visit 
front the President of the R.LB-A. marked an epoch in the 
h [story of the Northern. Association. There had lately 
been a great deal 3f talk about the unification of the 
fQ.B.A ynd allied societies, and following upon his pre¬ 
decessor in office (Mr Simpson L no one had done more to 
secure that than had Mr. Waterhouse. 

The allied societies were probably more important than 
any other section of the profession, since* roughly speak¬ 
ing, they represented 3,500 memhrni out of 1.500, 
Although they were not all members of the R.l JLA., 
everything was leading up tn that* There had never been 
a better Ceding nor cinder touch amongst members of the 
profession than that which hud been brought about by the 
i-Mil* of Ml Waterhouse to the country members 

Mr* Waterhouse, in the course of his speech, said it was 
a greai pleasure to him 10 visit the Allied Societies of the 
Institute, because there was b real brotherly feeling 
amongst architects. Thai feeling was especially strong 
between those in London and tho*e who belonged to 
allied abewti^t outside Lon dun. He believed that the 
non-mftropotitan people hud not always imderatood how 
much they were appreciated in London, and I^ndon had 
not always realised what they derived from the friendship 
of the allied societies. 

Th* strength of the Institute lay not in London, but in 
ihe ti$t group of men who represented the interests of 
architects not only in England, but throughout the world. 
'Hie Institute had so grown that it had become imperial, 
with allied societies in every quarter of ihe British IWu- 
nioni—Australasia. Africa, India and Canada — and 111 the 
outlying places □! the world, such us I lung Kong. Beyond 
doubt the beiEitutv was the finest architectural society in 
Kurope + The growth of the urbanisation brought In 
raporuihilitic* to those associated whh the Institute, and 
they had to make the idea of empire a solid one. 

Perhaps nothing within the purely British sphere of the 
Institute had shown the solidarity and brotherhood of the 
corporate body more clearly than the movement towards 
unification.* There had been some misunderstanding 
iibiiut that scheme, and he wished to nlake it clear that It 
was not a scheme darted by some faddist m London, fir 
that it was fostered by the Council in London, l'be 
scheme had it!* urigin amongst the general body of the pro¬ 
fession, 
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To his mind, said the President, unification was a fine 
thing* though the Scheme might be complex, and might 
involve the sacrifice of some prinripks. 

Everybody had a right to express their opinions, but he 
fell that the critics of the unification scheme had hunched 
their criticisms before the scheme was horn, He there¬ 
fore proposed, with the approval of the Council, to issue a 
statement upon the whole movement* 

Whilst holding definite views upon unification, his duty, 
as President, would be 10 see that ihe prestige of the Instt- 
tuie was not in any way let down ; that no dim in the 
Institute was prejudiced beyond the extent demanded by 
the spirit of sacrifice. Something had to be given up, but 
it w as bis duty to see that ihe something ww not excessive. 

B1 rmi Mm* am Arch mam: ral Association. 

The eighth general meeting of ihe Birmingham Archi¬ 
tectural Association was held nn Friday, cq February, at 
the School of Art, Margaret Street, Birmingham. Mr, ll 
T. Buck!and* F.U.I JLA.h unik ihe chair, and Mr, SL G 
Wutktni, F.RxUAp read n paper on Hb War Memorials / 1 

Mr. Watkins stated that a war mein or Lai, to lie a ti ue 
memorial, must clearly ciptrsi Its purpose* He therefore 
ruled nut all utilitarian structures* 4 nd confined himself to 
those which arc unmistakably war memorials. nr, in other 
words, monuments which are combinations nf architecture 
and symbolic sculpture. These he dealt with histarfcjlh 
up 10 the beginning of the nineteenth century, mtntinning 
particularly the Winged Victory nf Samoihniet, the Arch 
nf Titus, Trajan 1 * Column„ and the fiatuimebta statue .it 
Padua, He then dealt with the later monuments, classify¬ 
ing them nationally in order to show how the character and 
ideals of the nation arc exemplified in its architecture and 
sculpture. kalian memorial*, ns itlusr.rated by that to 
Garibaldi, sire marked by exuberance and freedom from 
restraint, typical of the race, while the earlier monuments 
of the Herman* were dignified anti scholarly until the 
teachings of Tiejlschkfi and Nietzsche began 10 take effect, 
when they became courst; and heavy. Of .tit the nations* 
perhaps the French show the truest appreciation of the 
right combination of architecture 11 nd sculpture* while 
English monumental though dignified and correct are 
rather dull and lacking in imagination. 

Coming tn memorials creeled a* a result of the Great 
European War, the fits* one mentioned was chal to Nurse 
Cavell , which, in the speaker s estimation, is not a success. 
T%e outstanding feature of the great movement to erect 
war memorial in rhi* country has been the universality of 
the smaller monuments and the multiplicity nf these in our 
village*, churches, clubs, etc. As an incviiabk result of the 
tendency to erect these smaller monument*, few of the 
larger and mom elaborate types have ■! risen, and nationally 
none of the various grandiose suggestions have yel mate* 
rialised. Instead we have ihe Cenotaph in Whitehall and 
the simple slab over the grave nf the Unknown Warrior in 
Westminster Abbey', both of which have iaken such j hold 
upon the imagination uf the people that it is doubtful 
whether any magnificent national memorial could now be 
erected which would! make the some appeal. 

As regards the vexed question of sites for war memo¬ 
rials, the lecturer thought that a large symbolic monument 
may well be placed in an open square, provided ihsrt there 
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ih rt .-uituble bEurkgruund, but ibe smaller momuncnte urt r 
better placed m unobtrusive surrounding. 

In conclusion b Mr, Watkins showed a slide of d great 
circh which it is proposed t« erect on the Rar-lc-Duc to 
Verdun roxtL The sides of ibt- arch ore to have hands of 
sculpture, illustrating the endlcs* procession of gumma- 
biles and French loot jpa hurrying to the defence of Verdun, 
Mr. VY\ Haywood* b.R TR.X-. proposed a vote of ibirnks 
to the lecturer, which w js seconded by Mr. T1. \V\ l lobbies* 

V L^TKft Sor iETY or A Hi’ HITUCTS 
The UUter Society nf Architects h^a recently published 
the report of the Council for last year. The report deal? 
w ith the 4U*sttm of the nf dtreer relation! 

with the Institute and with the Royal Institute: nf the 
Architect* of Ireland, the new Parliament House* and the 
new Law Court* for Northern Irclcuid, The Registration 
Committee of the Society has cotnpTiried the draft nf a Hill 
for presentjtinn to the Northern Parliammi. but ha* had 
to pwiponc further action pending the completion of in- 
corporarioiK The Education and Publicity Committer 
have been very active during the year and have been in¬ 
strumental in establishing the Ulster Atelier for rhe junior 
members of the .profession, Steps have been taken in 
regard !© the assistance of the Society in [be Architectural 
Rectinn of [he De*?ree nf Science Lit Queen'* University. 
On the occasion of the Royal visit to lid hut the Council 
w bf asked to prepare a scheme fair decorating the city* w hich 
was carried out. The Council ha* been kepi in touch 
with The Central London Committee on Unification through 
Mr, X. Firetimons. Progress has beat made and a scheme 
devised to bring all architects within tbe United Kingdom 
together. Mr. R. \l Vnung [ F.] has been appointed Pre¬ 
sident of the Society for 1922, 

Berks, Buck£ and Oxgn ARrrtiTFrTUftAi- Association. 

Tht folio w-Lng ate lakL-n from notes of mi nun?* of Council 
meeting of the above Society IwM on 20 January 
Rnofcu < a Measirjh Dm awing?. Ere 
Arrangement ire Iteing made In keep .1 remrtl of measured 
drawing# and illimmtiona of hatnrial and interesting old 
buildings in Berkshire and aurnHindirg district*. To make the 
tteord m complete ns possible. member* arc nmied up >*-nd in 
the linn. Librarian, Mr. II Whiteman Rising 154 Friar Streei. 
Reading, jurtinjlan nf ally vuHabit- measured drawing* nr iHuii- 
I ration* iney |KKse*?, Or any nf w hose existence they Urt nWare 
in private collections, with particular* of where die drawings eati 
Sh- inspected, and. when po*tihle, rvOlca of any books m record* 
containing iiuAUntj of the building. McmlHm ;irc also aekrd to 
^erid in Mr. Hiding particuLnni of am old bufMbp of which it 
Would be advisable H> have measured drawings prepared and 
photo:-. Taken for record piirptrvn, Especially Those ivluch ate 
likely to be demnli&hL-d dteEily, *.n th.it a record «n I'm: obtained 
before they are destroyed. It is proposed in pretire i4 list of 
building* nf which measured drawings art' required,, when the 
St>ci ety will offer tpecin) prtee* for measured drawing of rh^e 
building*. In conjunction with thri scheme the Lxtttll Allthpri- 
ticM have arranged for photugraphn to he taken of intcresliug 
building? in Rending which arc ihrcatened with deuructiun. 

IteM Btfiiffin#r — The Reading ^nciCEy imtiriuncrd that it hail 
\Hiiin arranged <0 disiinEuiah annually the bc*t building erected 
in Reading. B-hnuId one of mlfident merit be erected- A Itlb- 
Lommittce, consisting of the President, the Uhaimian of ibe 
ihree linmdi Sodd^Mlnd a member of e hi Rotid InHtitule Art 


Hiandmg Cccrlmittee, w-*i appointed to consider th^ iKUcitiott 

and draw- up a scheme. 

Unification umf Re^iffraiwn . —The A^iOcialion do® not 
commit itself to any definite palicy until the policy of the 
R I B A. Ee clearly defined. The President has undertaken to 
consult the president of the R.J.R A. on thi^ matter. 

f/mvj-w tff t 'mvfrtiiy CMyr ,— The President, Mr, Edword 
P- UVrten, been rlecled a Covertiur of IJnivenaky College, 
Reading to represent the Asvodntion. 

Ti© x<nrtNr;iiA.sf sni- Derry AsciirrEcmiAL Socirr, 

A general meeting of the Society wah httJ at Derby on 
Tue.HdiiY, 14 February', and a large number of member* were 
present under [her eh.iiftnanship of the Prt^idem, Mr. A- 
fcjUon + M.S.A. 

XJr. G. Sal way Xioal [F.j delivered A lecture on "The 
Towers and Ddbid of Italy,” 

Mr. N'icol said the domes of Italy are 11 duiinqivc feature of 
1 he Resui[f!?ance times, and almost every city and mnfty village? 
one at more cvainple* nf fhU wonderful architectural 

feature. 

The gradual evolution of durnkiil MtwCtum h to be Ir^cd 
from very eurly time? priatipally in the h-nt, but no cxwnplft 
of s he.se remain except nf very modem d i menstons. 

The Roruanv of daatie timet have, however, left 11* ibe 
latest of all dome#* the vast saucer-shaped roof of brick and 
concrete which Span' a Hrvte ©F 140 Iftl diameter railed ihe 
Pantheon r and S t e? rcnurbblt that this great achicvenif iatshould 
he the only building of it? kind left to us. Thi? dome a built on 
a eincular w all. -to foci thick, which replaced an open colonnade 
of un earliet building 

The Bytnntitir ardutn'te werv ihefint todarv in place such a 
roof on a syHteniof arches and pen deni ive* t wnd a line eximiple of 
Much work is St. Muck a Church in \ cnicc, where very condder- 
abttf rtteita arc vaulted with arch®, domes, and aevnldQlltef. It 
not, however, unlil ibe Renajiuanee w r a* fully developed 
that W e hail I lie dome perfected and lifted IO u gfClt height, 
forming the donumml leal Lite of such churches as St, Peter'? 
at Rome, the Duflmo iH Florence , Srtn BEugioat MoancpuleiLiuo, 
and Santa \Eariu della Salute in Venice. 

These very noble buildings have nnt received the attention 
[he V deserve front Englishmen, largely on Wxount of The narrow 
lunf prejudiced nuilook oi *uch popular critic a* Jolui Ru-kiu, 
whip so wiring! y condemned the whole Rerutii&rintc movcmenl 
in airhltcerure 

\o period En the hissory of building can show more energy, 
mtue frecdutn of thought and dartng oonstructinn, than lh.1t of 
the grewl of I he ReiULLSsa ncc, 

rite arthiteCU were generally foth wulptor* and painters, 
and delighted to unite ihete ihree ari* in the palaces ami 
duirdlfl which they built. Such men as Michael Angelo, 
PertiJJti, Raphael, BramanteJ Berruni, have all important Imild- 
ritgv in ttair Cteihr, a? well a* the sculpture and painting with 
which they were deooimfed. 

The dome uf St. IVtltN in Rome 1* the brEesi anLS probably 
tbe finest amongst many a score Which Were huilt at thU time* 
but II ha? suffered so much from sobsequent fllferartLinji and 
addition* that it can only be properly appreciated when wifnr 
study is given u* it to resist w-fou ■< splendid scheme Michael 
Angelo conceived, anil almost ciHiipkted* ItefoTe he died, 

Viewed from the north-east thin can be?t he followed, and 
from ihb point the great scale of the church hss it* effect, and 
the splendid pte]>ortion? :Uid the refinement of ibe deiaily ap¬ 
preciated. The main wall of the church i* ifi-y Feet high atid 
the sanctuary and TraflAeptt* which form three ttf the 
urtgii of the <ireck COBS, which was the plan of the ©rigiluiT 
ifcsfan. 

This great wall rw treated by one i>f the largest Corinthian 
Orders in existence, the capital* uf which are to feel high, and 
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produce* with Lb dignified and res Trained irriUiicnt J h o rider- 
till effect of mi ght and power, Above thi* i a buill ihe fci drum 
of the dome, crowned by il# circular cornier to a diiilnelt'r 

of about 150 fcci. Above this sprain if reared the " peristyle,' 1 
which, with it* own cornice, carries the cupola Itedr. which rn 
lum is otmittd lw a very atid trcauriful Lujtcm- 

Thc« simple but magnificent feature* attain a height of about 
4U0 feet, or twice the height of the tower* of York or Durham. 
These tEreai piled one above the other ate not mere tbe> 

hut are designed with the greatest skill in beauty Mid foSncmenE, 
Urdbmwutely, the plan was altered in later time* and much of 
the effect destroyed; the portico mid the smaller atipperiing 
domes ha yc never been executed Jts designed by Miehad 
Angelo . 

Leading up tn this de^i^n are many smaller schema, notably 
Brumaute * fittle dr>me T San Pietro in Muntario, San GiUok 
domed church in Montepulciano, and many others, which 
served aa experiment* for St, Pc!vr'. The children uf St. 
Peter's arc very nuitterOU'. and include the dome* of Parti, 
London, and Washington* and many Huy e combined with ihem a 
system of ^nwll do mo and lowem, -inch av a| VemCe, whewe 
Santa .Maria della Salute figure perhaps: more than tiny either 
budding in the world Ofl the palmer s CftnvnV, 

These huddinj.:- will repay careful study and contemplation 
equally with the nrvjt Gothic Oftdutdrals* and they will be found 
to espreis broader and nobler thought* in a languii^e of greater 
t rad iti on and dignity,_ 

The lecture hod been arnmtjed by the Societ> sr? order Si> 
tut ere it the publicist the beauties of architecture, 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSO¬ 
CIATION, 

The Senate of the Durham l.'niver>itj has sane- 
tionrd the arrange merits with regard to the commence¬ 
ment of a School of Architecture nt the Armstrong Col¬ 
lege* aiul the Northern Arvhitectnral Association has 
agreed to baud over to the Armstrong College the sum 
of £4^0, nod to subscribe a minimum tif £50 a year 
inwards the expeiiFe* of l ho New SehtH.il. 

NOTES BY THE PRACTICE STANDING 
COMMITTEE. 

On the evening of & February The mcmLiers nf the 
Pucrice Committee, by the kindly WipUztiiiy nf the 
Chiiiffimn, Mr, John Slater, ditied with him nr the 
At heme um. In addition to the Cnnuniftve, there were 
also present Mr. Pgul Waterhouse (President), Sir Regi¬ 
nald Blurnikeld, R,A. (Post P resident b Mr, A. WAS, t row 
(l he line Chatrmm of the Cotmnhret), Mi. Inn Mae Abater 
(Secretary nf the Wii|utc) h and Mr, H + Godfrey Evans 
{A^istani See-re [ary). The Presidi-nt, in pnrpminfr 
the health of Mr. Slater, referred to the ineshnLLfittble 
youth and energy nf their host, who, afier uiiequuLled 
service! to the profession in connection with urehitecniml 
education* was gull prepared* nl u time when most men 
would think only of their own leisure, ta carry out the 
OOcTOUi dutie* of Chairman of the practice Committee. 
Mr Slater* in hi'* reply , spoke irf the large nmounc of work 
which fell to tbv lot erf the Committee* ttnd, in alluding to 
the labours of the members* ciprcssd palrtidutiirly hia 
appreciation of the fact that a man of the h»zh ulhdal posi¬ 
tion of Mr, Tophnrn Forrest (Architect to the London 
County Council) wv wlth them a* n number of the Com¬ 
mittee to place hi& knowledge and experience hi the sendee 
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of bit brother architects, Mr.Tophina Foment* in response, 
stated that he was pleased to serve on the Committee, and 
that in his relations with architects in his official capacity 
he felt ir both a duty- and a pleasure to do everything in 
his power to assist his professional brethren, 

THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 1 PRESIDENT, 
Mr, Edwin J, Sadgtove [F-] has Keen co-opted by the 
Council of the Society uf Architects » President for the 
remainder of the uncxpirird term of office rendered 
vacant by the resignation of Sir Charles T, Rut hen, 
Mr. Sadgrove is one of the Society's rep resent atives on 
the R I B,A. Unification Committee* the Building 
Trade! Parliamenip the Architects' and Surveyor!* 
Approved Society, the Beaux-Arts Committee, and is 
President of the Institute of Arbitrators, 


Mr. Keith I>. Young* F.R.LB.A., having resigned 
his appointment of Architect to the Middlesex E hos¬ 
pital, has bi-cn appointed Consulting Architect by the 
Weekly Board, Air. Alner W, Hall, Sl.C. s F.RJ.B,A* t 
hj* been appointed Architect to the Hospital, as from 
1 January mu 

Obituary 

LORD l LA Mm RT. 

Viscount the Right Hon, Lewi? HanmurC, P C. 
(elected Hmi. Fellow in 1 y io) h died suddenly at his 
Loudon residence on 34 February* Lord Ilnreuijrt T 
who was horn in 1863, was the son of the hue 
Sir Wi Ilia its 11 aj court, the well-known Gbtbtonian 
statesman. His Hrst pOiition -ufi a Minister aftet his 
election to Parliament was First Commissitmer of 
Works, and in this office he delivered hts maiden speech,. 
In iqio he was promoted from the Office of Works to 
succeed Lord Crewe Secretary of Stale for the 
Colonies, When the Coalition was formed in hjIj 
relumed i-> the Office of Work?. Mr. Harcourt was 
niude j Privy Councillor in 1 tp$ and wsiu? raised 10 the 
peerage in 1916- Appointed a Trustee of the Wallace 
Collection m 191 t and of the British Museum and 
National Portrait Gallery in 1913 and 1916, he was 
aim a member of the Council and Executive of ihe 
British School at Rome and an 1 lunorary Fellow of the 
R.l.B,A, 

Smith : Thomas Maksiiau,, elected an Associaie in 
190a, died on 20 February iqzl. 

EmmkTT : II A., elected a Licentiate in 1911* diedmt 
6 March lyll- 

Edllv : V. A., elected a Licentiate in 191 l 

In thv obituAry notice of Mr. Sidney John Dickset in 
the lost number of the Jouuxal the second cHjntnhuTor 
w» Mr. W. Piu- [F h unt Mr. A, B. Pi^. Mr, 
Ikrmard J. Diekaee [FJ stats ihm be was the cousin h 
not ihe brother, of the deemed* 
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Probationers RXB.A. 

fCoTifrflfrtf fr*m fr. zho w tfa tnn Jos itNAi j 
Since i August 1921 the following have been 
regifticml as Probationers of the Ruyal Institute 
Scott ; Fmwich, 7 Eteioor Street, Cudemiau. Ntirthura- 
bcrtsnd, 

Seiaw: Charles Cecil, t Holly Road, Xonhimptom 
Shaw ] \Itfanwy. 73 Hutyhewd Road, llundiwanh, Uir- 

mmjjharn. 

Shrokt : Lovjt FnAM!wjjt T 34 Wiestboumc Road, Ennwbury, N. 7 - 
Sh.cock : Frances Tim ma, ^Th* Grow, 1 ' Huyhm, Lane*. 

$MITH : ELuiav filK 3 T + 6 i lrrefon .1 Rond. Southport. 

THOMPSON j GELAtjH LEOPOLD* Park Ibu^e, Pink Terence, 
Nrwcaiik-on-Tync. 

Thoicl: : WaLtt-r Eomt^p, " Fuarh^ht," 31 Malmesbury 
Hoad, Southampton. 

Tl-BMK : Mas Duncan. Bridtif House, Shepky, near [luddtn:- 
held. 

Turk Eft ; Ralph HENRY, ** Cfcwmonl/' St. Andrew *a Rond 
fls iJpKPfs, Dorwu 

Turner- William j 11 Sc Jamea Tirm-e, Mtirpcih 
Tydemas : Afflllira El*;ar, 15 Lan.*downe Gardens „ SAV.fi, 
Tyler ■ Esic BhL^, 10 Arthcr Road. Pciyrrh, (!Ejm 
Tyndall ; Donald Ai-FHKii, 1 Etton Square. Mdbttiffn, Co. 
Dublin. 

Wall ■ Maud Amy MjuUi&ncr, Kens I-ftm*?, Ouon, Cheshire. 
WbsKTU : Sevtom EvRS£.-r Eliard. 4 Beckenham Ro.itb New 
PritThlon, Cheshire. 

WjfcTGAT* : Rtfnmm ■’ Criili llk% + ’ 3 ? St. Leonard? 

k->a J r Norwich. 

WlfflUHl r Harht, Brockiey House. EniJwcll RtiaiS t HvxhiU- 
tm-Sca, 

WlllNNIlV HuWPHRey CtfAUi F? DlCKES*. 7 Stimtitray Gur- 
Eton Awe, N AV .3. 

Williams t Edwin* 2D? Edue I-aiu. Liverpool. 


Members 5 Column 

Mfmhru, tJfrtWmri , and Slitd&Tft mtry mtrn uisw.iunraFHiWfi 
fi-ftil imfkf hrvrtvn ihfi* requirements Mr tbit column Tnihwi charge „ 
i ,'n-jfr munica 1 rij-jhij trrurf fv f'> Mr /fdrf oj. jtjiJ &e tftttnft- 

pwutd by thr fttM name omd am \m. EE'Jj 1 ?c Hntmymty O desired , 
nurtfjWi mV/ Ae £te#fl iirij/ imsscvn fnmmedwi. 

tOSf. 


A uiiktlBd *' MakBi Nelli** h of CdostnkfLkni t in..n- par- 

lleitlarly rrj:.utlilu^ School Buihliii(i. j.ii^ Hou^Luk ^ wsti I to I ah^r 
the Final Hxamiiuttkjci in Jnnpli>t. Anv Infrjftnalfup which wdi 
kad to tL\ ff^Aer> w A |J kn W^Ei ^nnd hy ihn StapUcy KJ.B.A 

OFFiCHS TO l^T. 

orrmta u> Lrl, ot* itMfmiEHimi POfptn, own tnniTT toim, ai 
>i£L U. Haii Siofci. IV.C.— Andt 1 H^krM pL S'y. 16 . El^Ct 
Slrc^t. W.C.t, 

PAKTNERSillFS. 


•VH.I.B. 1 C ni fi^iirpiiinnAl experience, LndudinK who 

earrird ntH |at^ c and IrttportanE atnl hfti woitain view, 

■IniTM ii JwvrtocirHliip In on vtfiw with prospecti Address- 

B«>x Ko. Secretary f? Conduit Smet, VV.t. 

Tr t pi par nf age. U ^inirora oi .i paiincrahsp Pf emph^V- 
ment ,t> Rsskiunt with : L view to pannersldp- Spednl ,>*permute 
ill domslic wurk. bOtpItabi and ctunti Nnrul premiiws. 

t^r'^idUAfcy wi t Ei wuft -kmwvtt j juodw aiuhitw'f. Rdtuquislinl during 
Jhe wsj an appointment Z* Coiillty School Atrlttlrtt l.otldon fir 
CobRktics pmiijrrcd. Highest rri'rptfu t-* jjm! rrotlcnLiuh.— 
fhijc hjij, iFo Swrietary R.l .n.A,, n CoodaLt SSn^L London p Wj- 
AssqjciATC dislre^ to pun:hn£e paitlwMup Ln l.ouiJon firm- Trn 
aAE^rlTfiiv, yv W piai Lict- r —Applv Ik-a e o iirepj- 

taty iCLfcA,, ■? Conduit Stieri, W.i 


A \*PO INTMH NTS VVAXTED. 

A-RJ.FS.A <iKirs r«jvnah!e po*t. low'll or cofuntiy; 21 yens' 
varied e^perjenrt* ill jfrncrai work, »nd Ulterior dflCdwa of htrase« 
liiid !iAf IN. Gouf practiL^I knawtedgb id aLI brands, VV r ith 
pcfesent employers ^jnci m^J - <! _ Yf.irV war HfvkeC Lcavldc ^j)Wv 
through lack *if w-^rk.—AppH- 6ti*, e/o ^r.rUry RJ.IL.A,, 

w CfUiduiE Strict, IV i 

F.R.IB.A., t ycTr^' prjf tkc Etcl^rr the war, 3 jmr 5 T War ^^n-ice' 
(Ll.-Cot. R.E.L MU«! rlJ^JL,nd Jli ill Hjtlinal wju. ||V ^ f 4 Khl.to( ! Id 
a Housing Schenir, wishes toKler WtlMWcd drtu with * vkw 

to pnrtnf'Tishi p. 11 as some ronnftction and sontr wort m p<w*wI ,~— 
Apply B*r\ ?3ra, V.O SrcreLaiy RA.HA- t 5 Copiinil Street, W s 

Minutes XII 

SmioS 

At a special General Meeciruf, held on Monday* March 
fit fi pjn.,, Mr. Paul Waterhouse, President, in the chair. 
The attendance l>oOk wi a id^ncd by 36 Fellow> hncludind li 
members of the Council), 35 Awcildev (indudang j members 
of the Council 1 and 3 Licentiate*. 

The Minutes c «j t£e Cciierj! Meeting held r>nTue=- 

day,, 7 February, having been ^uhljaM in t3\c Joumsal, 
ivrrc tuken ,1ft re»id and ftigned us correct 

The President announced the object of the Meetmt* -viz., eo 
edeet the Royal Gold Medullas! for ain? cunellt year. 

On the minion of I he Preiidfflt, K w,^ Rr-iH-Vni, hv 
archillUELini. chiir, subjecE to 1 Eh Mijeriy V ^rftdkiui ^mcuoil, the 
Royal Gold Medal for the BitinwDmi of Anchiledu^ Iht pi r- 
-ented thii it* Mr 'Inoma^ Hastings of \^w Vnd, in 

recognition of the merit of hh Work its an Architect. 

The Special tfenrnsl Mcrtinfi then ter mi rated. 


At aisi? Niauh Ck“nL»r.il Mcctioj; tRusinosi'l of laic 
Utll-nm, held tm Monday, h March i^zz, immcdtaidy 
Jter rlu- Spttriftl funeral Mccrirn; 4bo^e recorded, umS ^htiililrlv 
con^tirLHm, the Mlnuleft of Ihe Nleetaru; lieid on *0 f'ehntin , 
fcmving been published tn the Journal, were taken -u read 
and ^pitied Lurtect, 

The Hnn ^ecret»fy anttmtDred the decease of the foUowinjy 

merntwr* 

The Rt. Hon. VasCUtltat LLircourt. P.C., W'hci Waa elected 
an I ion, Fellow ol' the fatarirute in the VCAr tr;in p nnd Mi 
Thirti-uis Marshall Smith, who wau elected ati Associate in 
the yenr l i>OX, 

It Wtts Rf^OI VKU that the of ibe InsLirutr frir the 

los.". of these member* K- tcc^riJed »n the Minuuw of the 
MeetinR and ihcit a Tnt^j^RE of coridfhlence and ^ yin pi thy lie 
noaivcyoJ in their relativiL^-. 

1 "hr fblkmiftc member attendinK for she lirit time jimetr 
hi& election wha hirmnlU admitted by the Pn-*idmt 1 — 

Mr. Juhat B4liy n *V yuciplr. 

'The foliuwinH candidate!* w r erc eleclrtl to mernhcTuhap by 
shiiw of hands under Bvc-f.aw 10 : 

AS FELLOWS {h) r 

Lentok : FlfiDQUCK j, S I -C, l A W i), Stainlopd * 
I^icTon : Abtihir John' [A. Bruton, Somerset* 

Thomas : Pf»0v Edward, 0,H E, [A. tyro], GuardiiL 

TuaVUN : HKShY FMANClSC-d. !&*>]„ Stamford, 

"NVAlKFR ; ]'>aEN WttSOH [ 1*^05]. Aberdeen 

Wilson : Rnprin <tohlk>n. Ju±tr- I.L igoxl, Ahenircn^ 

AH ASSOC 1 ATE 5 (fifi). 

Al l UN: Jovian IS TAN LE1' f specaid \^ ar Ejcttnusuatinn]. \h rkenhead. 
Ai lison i Fmmiuaicjc AVilliani Hameomth [Special W.lj Entini- 
nuifem), IkaTn^ie. 

Allstohd : Lbn&t Harold [SpodsJ War Enmamildn]. 
BjUlN.VflU r FlARTJLD THOMAS BfNjAlmN (Special War Ei.iatHna- 
tienj. 

BAHTt rTT 1 EhmcY James [Special War Eumi nation], BnMrjI. 
Beasley : Al.UFHT (Special War Entminatima1 1 - NoniOflham. 
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Bsm Edward [Special W«r ErammfltkmV 

Blck ; Hentry BfRKKUV [Spcciul War F-surnsnuticnj, Stafford. 

: Edward Hamilton [Special W?r Eutminnrron], 

Buwmfi&lu : Henry I *ScSJjDT [Special War fittimintbori). 

Bo WRING - Joifs VALENTINE [Special Wiir Kx&PHniULOTfcl 
Branson : PfcftCY Kenneth [Special Wat KspomraititPil], 
Lestt^tiT, 

BbbOOKS ; Issue Cumitb [Special. War Examineftnn]. 

Brown ■ Frank C'oli.in [Speed War Kiammationl. 

Bhown : Gelmule Talbot [Special War ExomrnMiapG, Suiwter- 

lotid, 

Humwvui : AlmJst Dennis, P.A S.I. [Special War Examina* 

tion]. 

HrsNnT : EiKiAH [Special War Lamination], Mellon Mow- 

Hihnktt : FftEPERKK Wandla*^ M.C. [Spcdal WurEsnminn- 
don], Penunh, Glam, 

Bvjwm : K in [Ann [Special War Examination], IJury, l.ano!=. 
Carter : ffmiui [Special War Eiammarnon] k Sunderiarid- 
CllALLlCt : John [Special War EXiimri Alien). Exeter. 

CmcKLlY ; Gvqkge [Sjscdd War EiiimioJticinJ, ['reman. 
Cheshire, 

Ct-'Mik : Sidney Charles [Special War ExamijiaPrinJ. 
C'nrgrtYELL : VjGTGH GcfilKiN [Special War Ettlini tuition]. 
Forts mouth. 

Cairn : Emc [Sjiediil U'jf Examination!, Cheltenham. 

Cook : HgftB&T James [Special War Examirtutwn], Sundrt- 
jitul. 

K oflinSGLIY : KmlNALn An NAVI** U5 [Special War Exomma- 
tkmj> Sale, Cberahire 

Cottun : GlLJSERl Hl^iRV [Special W gB Examination]. 
CoiXllMAN : Ha*OI_D WlLLLYM [Special War ECxuninaiionl. 
Cm* tan : A union Charles iSpedal War Examination). 
Crfecan : Edgar Wiuok |Special War Examination] 
DimnoUJ : Frederick Guv [Special War Ewnhuntm]. 
Epwapl'- Wilfrid Bythell (Special Wui Examuittiionj. 
Flint, Wale*. 

FiiijjUi; t lkaiui- Harold [Special W.ir E^minanonJ. 
G&ti*GBn : William I ra^h [Special War ExuniimuDitL 
Gnsexwoou James Husky [Special War Examination]. 
Griffith ; Hum StomtJu [Special War EsjunimTion), 
Southport. 

Guy : Waldo Emerson [Special War Examination]* C.laitrltJ. 
Shnr.pnhirr. 

Haweu Tom Wii llvm [Special W At EmmmatiiHih Ujaw. 
Haul • in< Fred i I a w .■ i u [S pe*. ■ ui W ui Exan m laiim i J. Lei ix^icsr 

HaigHjVN : Jr HEN FEouiday [Special War ExaminiRiim]. 
SillotiL Comberland, 

HftAJ&P : CARLTON Thomas [Special Wai Examination^, 
liOLLToAY : Albert CiiFFORD [Special War 
Liverpool, 

31oW£LLS : David John [Special War Examination] . Swwrs*ea 
lll’M : Uj:OINALEj | Special War Eicami nation], Oxford. 
Ih'NiE.R: llAtHt CuftNrlli >■ [SpriilJ Wm E.wmitW(ion]* 
Johnson : CaaifdflL Mi-Alfin Cameron 1 Special War Kx- 
ftmiru*tlon|h GksunaUrr, 

Jones : [imciNAJ-ii Hfurkrt AndKEMv* [Specif! War Exarmua- 

lioftj- 

Jomfrj, Hon ALII lE'^.SI [SjicCial War Examination]. Xculli, 

S. Wales. 

JuN] - Tom Ij.ijNAIiei [Special Wur ti^nni.ruSotl |* Newport. 

Mtm; * D „ 

Knsn r : Waltjlh MonuktoN, M C. h A.lt.t.A.* . 

I Spct-aal Wjr Fs.immiilion |. 

Kerb i James AuWLKV (Spei-Eiil l^jmimrmn], S^incy N S.W, 
KmnV ; Kdwajw) | Special War E^umSostiDol, Wtili n#burg u^Ji. 
Kwi : Albert l oi ii fSpecml NV^r [A«wnntiim|, 
LanuuiXl : Gcohue AiETHt H [Special Wh r Exanti nah onj- 
1 JiYtNUin Fiim vMD PHiri [Spet-ial War frXltnunalinnl, 
i : Julian Rlooij^ie (Special War Esaminatkinl 
Ij-AVLh ; Gfouge SpYAKLEY [SpeiijJ Wjie Etflmillii«rt] r X4VTr|K»l ^ 


Luke : Rij^inald Latham [Special War Kimnirwioii]. 
Maieon : SlONPY EdwAHO [Special W^r Exainimuricm^ Liver, 
pooh 

Martin : Nathan ill [S pecial W T ar Eumnunun] 

Mai r3£A : Paul Victor Edik>N [Spciiial War £xamm 4 tion], 
Miixim : Claude Si . Jihin Garli [SpecUl WwrExAminaTion], 
Minty Ronutr Jami> Ut cis [Special War Examinatioti]. 

Mn ciiEi.L : Edward Arnold (Special War K^minution] 
Kkwton ; Pew n M ac rick [Spedol War EinniiiutiimJ* Hull* 
NoittpN ChaRUa Jos£1*11 [Special War ExaminaSon). 
aiHALOL-TOS ■ Cm HU t Albert [Special War Exnmiiuuon], 
llmhaivci Atoirntia. 

Huen: ArTiilk I’fiEVOR [Social War txaminatTon], New 
BH^hton, Cheshire. 

Pfnman : EdtVAKEi MLtDQffs [Special War FaamsnjLtionJ, 
Prick : Harry James Parkin (Spednl War ExaminaoonJ- 
P^LIOIARH s UetWEL Arthur Georul [Special War Exumina- 
rinn], SJyctjiociT. 

Rns Vehner Owen [Special War Exnrnmauun]. 

KeveTT : George [Special War ivMmmatjcm], Derby. 

Ridge : Thomas [Special War Eiambvauon], Otwesm. 
Rlpsnnuham Thdmjw FkaNCLS [Special War f^mmarion]. 
ScftlVEN I CllAKLES (Se^oI War Examinaliun]. 

Smith ■ Alfred Ewart fSpecial W P ar Exnmhuiion], Ldce«ur. 
Smith - Cecil [Ss^ial War EsyunmatiDo]- 
StuhqeOK John Henry [Special War EximtiruirujnJ, Briijhion. 
Si titutfe: Thoma? Wh-PKIu [Special War ErmuinatHin], 
RocbaJikle, t aihc 1 -. 

]'iLURiirRN z RioIarii [Spedal War BnoxiinafiOn). 

I’RtMM ■ 1 11 ARLES AUUINON, MX . [Spcdal War Examination). 
Walker : Reginald Bcocwick [Special Wrtr Examinao onJ. 
White : ClUKLE& Si anu-zv [Special War ExjwnifwiiouL 
Williams ■ Edwin [Special War EwninatianJ, Ijverpou!. 
WiLLfAvis z Howard [Spcdal War Eitfluniiixtion), Cardiif- 
VVinn ; Th™a 4 John Ro^w.dinf [Special War txammAtiao], 
Truro, ComVrtlh 


The Pm leknt s^Uied 'h«l ihe meetiii^ iww open f»t 
di^CUf^iun oil the qucMinnof Hiyher Jluildifi^s h>r Dmdtiii. -w-,] 
the Sccrctan- reod the i'f|llouics^ notice* of mnlitm which had 
be^n received muder The pniYiiintHj o( til z — 

“'Hint thi& Gmeful Meclinp 1^!” (lie Huyal In^DlUTe or 
Hritish Aichiuct* ipptu’ r* the aetki p laJterl |w die Cuamcil 
hi connection with Hie Kcf^jfi nfc’ thr [jnmlon Builder^ 
Act- CfldinitttC 

To hr rouved b\ Mr Maiinee K. W\ibh [F-] and necunded 
by Mr. Rjaymcnul 1'nwu* [FJ. 

Thni Thtv meeimc appnivev dn: nenerml prineiplr <n 
allowing hildingl Ti* be elected, m certain pa^mons.to a 
^rearer height than it ihc pru'-rnt practice, nLibjwt to pto- 
pmr a* to enn^tmetino, fire r-vcLipe,. Utld hrr 

attack., 1 * * , . 

To lie moved h\ Mt EJctts^a Joseph l^-l Kconilcd bv 
Mr 11 . Aim Leo 11 id l [R]. 

r fhe m-i>lioion inOied by Mt. Welsh atid seconded by Mr- 
Unwin wtu» carried by 7«J voic^ loK Iht rcMduncm mnved by 
M r Jui-Eph and «?coftded h> Mr. II. Aut-tco Hiill Vraa trjtclcd 
by 51 vorea ti^ 12. r l'he fnilowiR mernben alao p^irt m 
I he disOj'.s.ion - 

Sir Amtui U ebb. Prt^idenl, 

\! 1 .Vrihiir h ^ s.: 1 | KJ, 1 lim Seen ta r 1 - 
Pftifitfiwr S. [j Adibnid. 

Mr. v^nclrtw T. ’1'^vlor [/if.F.J. 

Mr. O IV Milni- [F,\. 

Mr. W R l^vjdHV \n. 

Froh^^nr A Hemfcrd Pile [F.J, 

Mr, Vvrtion (.'mnipicn [F.J. 

"i'he Hon Secretary having annimijced she dkire* of future 
meetings the proureditors ElaieJ r .its^l the ffieeliiur irtminiircd 
rtl ia-20 p.rn. 
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Notes on the Planning of 
Sanatoria, Infections Diseases Hospitals, and other 

Public Health Institutions 

By JOHN WILSON [FJ, F.R.S.E., PRINCIPAL ARCHITECT SCOTTISH BOARD OF HEALTH 


L INTRODUCTORY. 

HE problem that confronts the architect m 
dealing with hospitals and kindred public health 
institutions is howto make c he ^lruL-tural life of 
the building coincide with its useful lin 
Owing to the rapid change of medical opinion lls to 
(lie methods of treating disease and to the constant 
upward tendency r, f standards of sanitation, heating, 
lighting, ventilation, etc., it is not uncommon for com¬ 
paratively modern building* that are still good structu¬ 
rally to be out of dale. Fur these reasons the architect is 
now required to design a public health institution on 
i 'ucb simple lines that future alterations can he carried 
out at a minimum of expenditure. As long as the 
architect can construct a building that will be weather¬ 
proof and comfortable and can be maintained at a 
moderate com during the length of ii* use fill life, he is 
entitled to ruduce the initial cost even at the sacrifice: of 
durability. There is Further the general need for 
economy in public expenditure. The heavy financial 
LEidcbccdotss of public bodies, the high initial cost of 
building and the annual expenditure in maintenance 
■md administration will com pel local authorities For 
years to come to erect only the cheapest possible sUllc- 
lures compatible with efitdency- 

Iji mining areas a special ion si deration operates. 
Where on acci jL iiii of underground workings it is 
almost impossible to obtain .1 firm foundation,. it is 
necessary to erect a building as light in cmislruirtkin as 
possible, not only to present the foundations from 


subsiding, but to avoid undue loss in the evenl of the 
hospital uiiiniale!ybecom!ng unmhabttahI u. In mining 
districts, too, the incideuce of population fluctuates, and 
often lifter ihc life of a mine has expired the people 
leave the district. Rut the effect of this on the uses nf 
an institution is nowadays neutralised to ;i great extent 
by the use of the motor ambulance. 

The tendency in health ad minis* rad on is towards the 
establishment of much larger public health areas thaEi 
at present exist. The effect of this, will be that puhlit 
health institutions will be lucatud in or in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of centres of permanent population rather 
than in smaller and isolated districts. 

Hut at eon. ■ -In considering the important matter id 
the site, the following conditions should Ivc kept in 
view 1 — 

1 ]} Where possible a site of good elevation in relation 
to the surrounding country shuuld be selected, 
writhe especially in the case of sanatoria, a 
southern aspect and the ground sloping to the 
south. 

(2) The site should have a dry subsoil. 

(TJ protection from the prevailing cold winds should 
he obtained. 

I4I Where available, public water supply and sewers 
should bt used 1 if not, .1 aufliriccil water *upplv 
should be provided .md arrangemerits made to 
dispose of the sewage without causing nuisance 
by sewage works. 
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[5} The site should be conveniently accessible to 1 
railway station and main roads, and should 
where"possible and practicable bt central fur the 
population and area which I lie institution is to 
serve. 

(6) A larger site than is necessary for the original 
requirements should be obtained in order to 
permit of any future extensions, 

BuilUHNca-—In considering the planning of the 
buildings it should be remembered that the primary 
reason for the existence of public health institution* is 
the treatment of sick persons in such a manner as to 
ensure early convalescence. Every factor that can 
increase ths/effitteuev of the institution in this respect 
must he given the Fullest consideration. The saving of 
unnecessary work for tile smif r the placing of utility 
rooms so that patients in the wards are not disturbed 
by frequent noises, the provision o( efficient lighting 
and ventilation, and the creation of a sense of comfort 
by well-considered internal finish, are all factors in 
planning that favourably influence both patients and 
staff and add to the efficiency of the institution. 

In planning these buildings the architect as well as 
the doctor must never forget the human side nf the 
patient. A well-known authority h-ts stated that the 
two essential-*! of planning arc lhe comfort of the 
patient and the accessibility of service. 1 shall now 
deal with the various classes of institutions m detail, 
ami particularly w ith those under the control of hucal 
Authorities in Scotland. 

If. SANATORIA. 

A number of sanatoria have already been erected in 
various parts of Scotland. Some consist of entirely 
new buildings placed on a virgin site, hue far others 
an estate with an existing mansion house has been 
iLsed. The mansion house, as a rule, has been con¬ 
verted for use as an administrative block, bur U is 
questionable whether this arrangement has always 
proved cheaper eventually tftsixi where entirely new 
buildings have been provided. 

Some of the larger Local Authorities provide separate 
institutions for men acid women. For several reasons 
this is desirable, hut on the question iff cost it cannot be 
considered where a comparatively small number of beds 
is required. 

] propose to give some general notes on the prepara¬ 
tion of the plans. The sanatorium is assumed to he one 
to provide for coo piilirrds. The proportion of the 
various chi&w of patient must vary according to the 
needs of each locality, but the accommodation sug¬ 
gested below is based nft the supposition that in the 
majority of sanatoria approximately 20 per cent, of the 
beds will he for sick nr lied patients. 


Site. -The site to He acquired should proride from 
one-third lo one-half of an acre iff land per patient. 

Buildings.— Tht buildings sin mid include the fol¬ 
lowing : — 

Pavilions and shelters for patients; an administra¬ 
tive section, with (a) kitchen, dining-rooms for patients 
and staff ; store* and other offices ; and (ft) staff block, 
pt iwer- house, ] &u ud ry and w 2 sh-ho 1 l*c ( di ri nfecto r. 
sputum destructor, mortuary, etc., and outdoor staff 
buildings. 

The best aspect for the pavilions is with the ward 
windows facing south or south-west. 

The full owing points should receive intention :— 

(1) Pavilions for Patientb, 

The nature uf the accommodation to he provided 
depends to a certain extent on the class of case that the 
sanatorium is intended to accommodate, but* broadly, 
provision should be made for two main classes :— 

(«) Cases requiring little or m« treatment in bed, 
sometimes called Ad ambulant ,h eases. This accom¬ 
modation should take the form of separate pavilions for 
men, women and children (if children are to be dealt 
with 1 respectively, 

fft) Cares requiring treatment in bed, sometimes 
called Hl lied rr patients. '3’his Accommodation should 
take the form of pavilions containing small wards. For 
children there is not the same call for separate pro¬ 
vision. Jt is usual to keep all newly admitted patients 
under observation in bed for a week or two for dia¬ 
gnosis and classification. A separate pavilion should he 
provided for there cases. (Figs. 1 and 2.) 

In tonaidtring plans in detail, special attention 
should also be given to the following points - 

(n) SUtruIanl Floor Area j per Bed. One-bed wards, 
qc superficial feel , two-bed wards, Ho superficial feet ; 
four* sis, eight and ten-bed ward*, Ho superficial feet. 

For administrative reasons the number of unc-bed 
wards should be small, 

(A) i/t PA/i ? of Ceilings, — Otic and two-bed wards, 
q feet ; four, six, eight and ten-bed wards, 9 feet 
fi indies m 10 feci. 

i <-) Sanitary Acrammailtitwti in Pavilion for Ambulant 
Cases. — ■Generally* one spray hath should provided 
for, say, ten patients. One slipper hath should be pro¬ 
vided in each pavilion for male cages; hut more will 
require to lie provided for female carets with a corre¬ 
sponding reduction in the number iff spray baths. One 
w.Cr for every ten patients. One lavatory basin for 
every six patients, and a separate basin for the cleaning 
of teeth 

(</) Otkffr Actummvdation r — Hink-room with sinks, 
blunge, and sum crime* sputum steriliser ; housemaid's 




Fie;, j.—jo-Bf-h Pa vis .ion fob L'iiiLnHtx, Mi-iwc 3 -KiRk S.wtohii/m, Glasgow 
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closet with sink and blunge ; duty-roam or ward 
kitchen ; staff lavatory ; locker-rooms fur patients 3 
clothes, Irncn-room, drying-room for patients* clothes, 

3 mm mom and boxroom for patients' boxes. 

The above remarks apply principally to pavilions for 
ambulant cases. In a pavilion for bed cases the lavatory 
accommodation will he reduced considerably, and the 
locker-room, drying-room and buotroom can be 
umilted, unless it is. intended to use the pavilion occa¬ 
sionally for semi-ambulant as well as bed cases. 

U) Shelter* for Patients *—Some sites arc more suit¬ 
able for shelters than others, bur shelters should not as 
a rule exceed ia per cent, of the total accommodation 
for patients. The shelters should be of wood . 

{/) Genera} Observations.^ A 9 feet wide concrete 
plat may be provided in front and at ends of pavilions. 
In some cases this plat is without a roof, in others it is 
covered with a roof extending over no e-ha If of the 
width. At the French windows to verandahs a j-ineh 
step should lie allowed to prevent weather driving in. 
Recreation room* ure necessary for ambulant cases, and 
should he provided either in the administrative block 
or in conjunction with the dining-room where both are 
attached to the kitchen block. In pavilions for bed 
cases .1 sin a! I day-room should be provided. If a 
children s block forma part of the sanatorium, it will he 
necessary to have a separate observation pavilion lor 
possible infections. Tn obtain the best possible results 
the pavilion should he planned on the cubicle- system— 
each cubicle containing one or two beds. All buildings 
should he planned to permit of any future extension. 
The pavilion* may be of one storey anil of light con¬ 
struction. Workshop facilities should he provided with 
a view to affording interesting and useful occupational 
treatment and, in suitable vases, vocational training, 

U) Administrative Section. 

In) Kitchen Block (one-storey building)-- Kitchen, 
scullery, vegetable scullery, lanlens, dry stores, bread 
stores, fish store, meat store, milk-room, office, coal 
store, boot room and lavatory, patients 1 dining hall 
(with a floor urea of 10 superficial feet per patient), 
men's cloakroom, women's cloakroom, servery and 
pantry with sink* for washing up, q nurses'diiiirtg-rootn, 
a maids 3 dining-room with a wash-up pantry adjoining 
m winch the stuff crockery is kept. 

(ft) Staff Stock (two or three-storev building). 

Ground Floor. Entrance vestibule, with corn dots 
5 tec 5 wide* office and visitors 1 room, coMUitittg-ruom, 
X-ray room, dark-room "ff consulting-room, patkmiT 
dressing-room off consulring*room, patients* waiting- 
room, dispensary, laboratory and lavatory. Matron Vi 
setting-room, bedroom and bathroom. Resident 
dintorV sitting-room, bed room and hath roo m Small 


servery for the preparation of doctor's and matron s 
meals. In the larger sanatoria a medical superinten 
dent 5 house may be necessary, Nurses' skting-room, 
maids" sitting-room, sewing-room* lavatories, boxrtom* 
linen stores, ete T 

irt and 2 nd Floors. —Nurses 1 and maids 1 bedrooms 
Sick-rooms for nurses and maids. Where separate bed- 
rooms arc provided these should have a floor area of 
too superficial feet. Nurses* and maids 1 lavatories con¬ 
taining a mini mum of one bath tu len T one wx- to icn t 
and one basin to four person*- Housemaids 1 closet, 
boxroom. linen store. 


(c) General Observations *—In place of having wash- 
hand basins in staff bedrooms, it has been found more 
convenient to provide suitable lavatories with basins. 
This arrangement has been found to work satisfactorily 
and obviates the labour of removing *lups from each 
bed room. A certain number of cubicle bedrooms may 
be provided for probationer nurses and maids, fiach 
nurse nr maid should have either -1 separate bedroom it 
cubicle, and double-bedded rooms should be avoided. 

h is worth consideration whether it wifi not be more 
economical at the beginning to provide extra accom¬ 
modation for nurse* and maids to meet the needs of a 
future extension of bed accommodation for patients. 
In infectious diseases hospitals extra acccinmotbiinn 
for nurses and maids in always required during an 
epidemic, w hen possibly drouble the sanctioned number 
uf patients are placed in the ward*, 

(j/) Xiirtih'f of A ura s to hr prori d e d joe .— Th e follow - 
mg [able ^ives the approximate number of nurse* and 
maids necessary for various classes uf institutions, 
though these notes apply more to No. 3 class uf institu¬ 
tion. 


t. Tuberculosis Hospitals 
3. Tuberculosis Hospital plus 
Sanatorium 

3. Sanatorium proper 

4. Sanatorium plus Work Colony 

5. Work Colony 


Nurses. 

Maids, 

Beds. 

Bed*. 

1 to 6 

f to ft 

t to 8 

s to 8 

1 to 10 

1 to 10 

1 to 12 

1 to 20 

j to 30 

1 to 20 


( 3 ) Power-House and Laundry Brock. 

{ 0 M E-STDHE Y Ru l LDINC.} 

Potoer^houst . Boiler-house, healing plantroom* 
electric ptam room* battery room, engineers 3 workshop, 
mortuary, garage, outside lavatory, destructor, coal 
store and petrol store (detached), 

(ft) Lan ndry. — Reed vi ng-rnom, 1 nfectcd dothes 
apartment with disinfector, wash-house, drying-mom, 
laundry, disputeh-roam. lavatory accommodation and 
9 tn all store. There h no necessity to have separate 
accoiumodarion fur staff linen, as this can be dealt with 
nn a separate day if necessary. (Fig, 3.) 
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(4) Outdoor Staff Buildings, 

Workmen’* houses with thr^e nr four apartments and 
scullery, bathroom* larder* coal cellar. The comtruc¬ 
tion to lie of brick. 

(5) Accommodation for the Treatment of Non- 
Pulmonary Cases a mono Children. 

A separate pavilion *m the lines of those for ambulant 
cases should be provided. It is possibly advisable not 10 
plan the wards 10 accommodate more than ao cots. In 
some case* 40 cots have been provided in mie ward. 
This arrangement facilitates supervision and provides 
a suitable number of bed pupils fur two Teacher*. 

The depth ol these wards should not l>c less than 
xi feet, and the widih of the verandah in front should 
he about id feet. The sun balcony or verandah should 
be partly roofed to the extent of about 5 feet. Hie from 
wall of the ward should be fitted with doors opening in 
two sections, solid wood in the lower and glazed in the 
upper section. In some sanatoria These pavilions -ox 01 
two storeys—girls on one floor and bo\.s on the other, 

A small operating theatre block should be attached 
to this pavilion. It should contain an operai jig 
theatre abut 15 feet by 15 feet, a sterilising room, an 
aniEsi he rising room or corridor outside the E he at re, a 
preparation room for nurses, a planter room* on X-ray 
and dark room* ft small surgical dressing room, and the 
necessary lavatories. The operating room should he 
lighted from the north with the window extending to 
the ceiling. I would suggest that possibly the best door 
for an operating theatre is smooth vitreous tile of a dark 
Tone or tcrraz2ti laid in small panels. The waits should 
he finished with hard-wall plaster treated with a flat 
enamel paint. Sometimes ihc walls for a height of 
fi feel are tiled. 

A dining-room and playroom may be provided for 
the children who can move about* but the majority will 
have meals in the wards. 

The modern pavilions of the Maritime Hospital at 
Berck-Plage, France, are well planned, and the most 
recently erected hospital for surgical tuberculosis 
among children in England— the Liverpool Hospital for 
Children at Leraowfr — is planned on somewhat similar 
lines. (Fig. 4.) 

Sanatoria in the United States — Within the last 
few months the design of sanatoria in the United Stales 
has been receiving a good deal of consideration from 
the Public Health Services^ anti ii is interesting in com¬ 
pare American planning with our own. In the United 
Stales, as the climate varies from sub-tropical to cold* a 
considerable diversity of plan is required. The plans 
issued recently for pavilions in a cold climate arc very 
interesting.The pavilions for semi-ambulant and ambu¬ 
lant cases are built of two storeys, and each accom¬ 


modates 4& beds. The semi-ambulant pavilions have 
the sitting or day room with the sanitary annexe lei the 
centre, anil the wards on either side arc entered from an 
external corridor. The words are formed into four-lied 
units, and between the Centre pair of beds there is a 
stall partition 7 feel high, q feel from front to hack, and 
q inches from the floor. The beds are arranged in pairs, 
with no! less than 4 feet ft inches between them, except 
its above described where a stall partition is formed. 

A bedside locker is provided in the ward, but Else 
wardrobe for dressing-gown p ctc. + is placed in the 
corridor. Heating is provided in the day-room and 
sanitary annexe* but none is allowed in the wards. 
The apartments provided in the sanitary annexe are 
as follows : a nurses* room, a utility or sink room, a 
wash-room with basins, slipper am! spray baflis, 
w.c.'s, linen-room, room for patients' boxes, occupa¬ 
tional therapy store, diet kitchen and dinirig-nxnto- 
As plugs arc omitted from the basins and simple 
mixing taps installed so that ablutions are performed 
in running water, no dental brains are provided* 

Tfae ambulant pavilion is similar in general plan and 
arrange me eh iu the semi -ambulant pavilion, but 
differs in the following respects : the diet kitchen, 
dining-room and sink-room are omitted. The usual 
nurses 1 mom is n«u provided in every pavilion* as one 
nurse usually supervises several ambulant pari I ions. 
1’lie ivardfv are for two beds, w ith one four-bed screened 
sleeping porch to serve two adjacent wards, bach 
ward lias a window opening directly to the outside 
and not to the screened porch. This arrangement* 
known .is The cottage type, has been adopted to meet 
the desire of ambulant patients for greater privacy 
than 3s obtained in open wards. (Figs. 5 and 6.) 

IIL ISOLATION HOSPITALS FOR INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES, 

Hite.—T he sis&e of the site varies considerably, 
according to the number of single or donbte-storey 
pavDions. The number of bed patients per acre 
runs from tj to so. 

Hospital Buildings,—T hese consist of three 
classes S 

(l) Word blocks for the reception of the sick- 
{2) Administrative block for isiaif and stores. 

(3) Offices- i.e., laundry, wash-house, boiler-house, 

m irtnary, etc. 

It is desirable that the ward blocks should be placed 
40 feet from each other or am other buildings, and at 
least the sunr distance from the boundaries of the 
site. 

The best aspect for the ward blocks i* usually with 
the w indows faring ft few point? cast of south and west 
of north. 


2^4 
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Fig. 5.—Pavilion *ok Shmi-Ameiui-w Patients Public Health Service) 
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Fig. 6,—Pavilion for Ambulant Patients (V„S. Public Health Smwcc) 
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Fig. 7,—IroiArtur*' Pavu.ups. Ud*tos Hospital Hamilton 
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i * Waud Blocks. 

It is desirable that these should [>e of one store v. 
Blacks arc usually provided for the three main infec¬ 
tions—scarlet fever* diphtheria, and enteric -though 
measles, pneumonia and other infections are treated 
when accommodation is available. 

Ward blocks should contain at least two wards—one 
for either sex, with the necessary sanitary annexe 
attached to each ward. A single ward should not 
have marc than twenty beds* 

In the central portion of the block should be placed 
the nurses 1 duty-room, milk larder, linen press, coal 
press, room far patients* clothe- and boxes, also two 
wards for cases which for any reason it is desirable to 
esq] ate from a e hers (one of these may be also fitted as 
a room for minor operations)* with bath and w\c. 
jn an annexe adjoining, 

■ a ) \t\ifih —In the past the Local Government Board 
>upuLucJ that each bed must have at least 12 lineal 
feet of wall space x_j.+ square feet of fioeir space and 
ZtOQQ cubic feet of air space, (Fig. 7.) This regulation 
h rmt now strictly enforced, and if the superficial area 
I* given, a reasonable height of ceiling is allowed, 
say 10 feet to 10 feet 6 inches. The width of words 
will be according to the above ske, 24feet, wi th windows 
so arranged that the beds can be placed between them. 

A wash-hand basin for the doctor and nurse should 
he provided in the wards A medicine pres*' may be 
placed in the ward. 

Wards should be planned with a view to future 
extension* when found necessary- 

Within recent years pavilions of single or two-bed 
wards have been constructed on the compartment or 
cubicle system for the separate isolation of mixed or 
doubtful cases of infectious disease. ( Fig. S ) These 
arc very useful when only one or two cases of j single 
infection require isolation sit a hospital. 

The isolation wards should be the full width of the 
building, so that efficient cross ventilation can In- ob¬ 
tained. The partition between the wards should be 
ghzcd above the dado level. It is not necessary to 
make ihc ceilings in these wards more than EO feet. 

The plans of the blocks at Walthamstow and the 
8AV. Hospital, London, arc deficient in that these 
cither have the wards placed back to back or have a 
central passage from which these are entered. The 
Pasteur Hospital In Paris has the same defect. 

A day-room attached to each pavilion for convales¬ 
cents should he provided. 

(ft) Sanitary Annexe should contain an apartment 
with bath and basin* a w.c. apartment and a sink- 
room willi slop sink, steep sink for soiled or infected 
linen anti a bedpan airing chamber. A buth and w.c. 
are sufficient for twelve to sixteen beds^ 

Ki 


The position of the sanitary annexe in relation to the 
ward or wards has for a number of years been the 
subject of much discussion. Those which project 
front the side of a large ward are admittedly a nuisance, 
as they are obstructive of sunlight. The best position 
seems to be at the entrance to the large word where the 
annexe is also convenient to the small words. It may 
be entered both from the end n! the large ward and the 
corridor through a small passage lighted from the 
outside. The small wards will be beyond, with the 
sanitary annexe between these and the large ward. 
The arrangement whereby the patient or nurse 
requires to leave the large ward and enter the main 
corridor in order to obtain access to the sanitary annexe 
is not a satisfactory one. With the improved filling* 
and plumbing of modem work the reason for the pro¬ 
vision of the old ventilated M cut-off ” passage has 
gone, 

(r) The Nurses* Duty-room or Kinheti should be 
placed between ihe wards. In it should he placed a 
small range or gas cooker for warming milk, etc., a 
rink, a dresser and a milk press ventilated from the 
outside. 

(if) A Nurses 9 Lavatory and H .C* should be provided 
in conjunction with the lavatory for female patients. 

(f) A discharge bathroom with dressing-room 
adjoining have been provided in several hospitals, 
but they are seldom used. 

Verandahs may be placed along the south wnll of 
ward blocks, but it these are to L>c roofed in gloss, 
care should be taken that proper ventilation h> provided 
where the roof abuts on rhe ward wall. If this Is nor 
done, the wards tend 10 become stuffy. An apartment 
for storing patients* clothes and boxes should also lie 
provided in the ward block, 

a. Administrative Block. 

This block should be placed in a central position to 
serve the various ward blocks. 

It should contain a doctor's room with small 
laboratory adjoining, a matron's sitting-room, bedroom 
and bathroom, a nurses' dining-room and, where the 
hospital is a large one, a nurses 1 recreation room, 
bedrooms for nurses and servants, a kitchen with 
general scullery, vegetable scullery, stores, larders for 
meat, milk, vegetables and genera] provisions f servants' 
dining*room and, where the hospital h a large one, a 
maids* recreation room, nurses' and servants' lava- 
lories, bathrooms and w.cds, large linen-room and 
stores for beds* bedding, etc., coal cellar, etc. 

This block is usually built in two or three storeys. 

The number of staff can be calculated cm the basis 
of one nurse (day anti night) for even- four heds and 
one servant for every eight beds, though in very small 
hospitals the proportion of staff to beds is lower. 
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3* Offices, 

The officer consist of washing-house and laundry, 
disinfecting chamber* baiter-house and engine-room* 
coal-house and smalt workshop in one block. 

The washing-house and laundry should have a 
receiving-room, a washing apartment, a dmng-mom h 
an ironing apartment* a dispatcU-rnom, a smn.ll store 
and a lavatory. 

The boiler-house, engine-room and coat-house arc 
usually connected to this block. except in the larger 
hospitals. 

A steam boiler is usually provided for (i) driving 
laundry and wash-house machinery. (2) general healing 
and domestic hot-water supply, and (3) cooking ap¬ 
paratus in kitchen, it is wise to provide an auxiliary 
boiler for emergencies. 

The mortuary, with pathological laboratory and post¬ 
mortem room adjoining, small service room and view¬ 
ing space* and motor ambulance shed arc usually placed 
in a separate block* though these arc sometimes at¬ 
tached to the laundry block. 

The porter's Lodge should have a room for visitors 
where they can interview nurses. 

IV. DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION AND 
GENERAL FINISH* 

In sanatoria and hospitals the pavilion* or the ward 
blocks may be of one storey and of light construction, 
though in certain cases two-sturcy blocks have been 
erected of brick or concrete blocks. Of course, where 
the cost of one-storey buildings in brick or concrete 
bloeks is not much dearer than that of buildings of light 
construction, the more permanent type of walling may 
be adopted. The administrative buildings, especially 
where of more than one storey* should be built of brick 
or concrete blocks. 

Wales,—T he full owing methods of walling arc sug- 
gested for light construction ^— 

1. Wood framing cased with breeze concrete stabs 
a inches thick and finished on the outside with rough¬ 
cast, 

a, Wood framing covered with expanded metal lath 
and roughcast,. 

3. Wood framing covered with felt and weather 
boarding* 

4, Wood framing covered with felt and galvanised 
corrugated iron sheeting. 

The inside of the walls of these semi-permanent 
buildings should nut be lined with match-boarding, but 
covered with plaster or some form of patent plaster 
board. 

ROOFS. The roof covering may be of slate, asbestos 
ides or, in the ease of iron buildings, of galvanised cor¬ 
rugated iron sheeting. Roof* should be ceiled at the 
wall-head level. and not more than a fool above the 
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lintel of the window** i» order that efficient ventilation 
of the ward* may be obtained. 

Floors. — T he floors of a ward should be strong, 
durable and resilient. 

A well-bid floor in pitch-pine or maple in 3-Inch 
widths, treated with beeswax md turpentine or patent 
preparations of m similar nature r is durable and easily 
cleaned. Thick lino!euin laid on ordinary flooring and 
ireated in the same manner as the wood floor is quite 
serviceable, and is In use all over this and foreign 
countries. When linoleum is used there Is always the 
difllcuLty of obtaining a satisfactory finish to the thick 
edge. Two thicknesses of flooring can he used T so that 
the linoleum will finish Hush with a wood margin round 
the walls, V rounded fillet can be placed over the junc¬ 
tion and form the line for the position of the bed kgs. 
Floors treated with a preparation should never be 
washed, but only mopped over with a damp clothe 
Rubber floor covering is equally satisfactory, but ha* in 
the past been prohibitive in price for hospitals. It is 
now being produced at a comparatively moderate cost, 
and its use is worth con&ideration T The flours of corri¬ 
dors and sanitary annexes should be of cement properly 
treated to prevent dusting. A Itnoleum runner can he 
used on corridors with advantage. Some of the magne¬ 
site floors give fairly good results, but these are nut to 
be relied on absolutely ■ they tend to retain grease and 
wear rough. Smooth vitreous tiles or terra? £0, laid in 
squares to avoid crack* showing, make an excellent 
floor fur operating theatres, 

WINDOWS — The windows of a ward should have, m 
a rule, an area of 1 square foot for every 5 or f? square 
feet of floor area. Various types of window* have been 
used—e.g. T the double-hung sash window with hopper 
above the trausomc, the casement window with hopper 
over* and the centre-hung sasli window with hopper in 
the lower part. 

The double-hung sash window is suitable for the 
administrative buildings„ and boa also proved *atisfac¬ 
tory for wards. A hinged draughtboard fixed to the 
bill should be provided* The austral window p an adap¬ 
tation of the sash window, has been used in revent 
hmpitaU and found satisfactory. Wooden easement 
windows have often been used, but these are not satis¬ 
factory for exposed situations. Possibly the centie- 
hung sash window with hopper m (he bottom part hit* 
proved as satisfactory as any type of window for efficient 
ventilation. The top of the window should he kept as 
near the ceiling a* possible to give efficient ventilatinn. 
The ceilings may be coved towards the lop of the win- 
dows* The silL should be kept about 2 fact 6 inches 
above tiie floor, to allow patients In bed a view of the 
surra 1 nd i ng country, 

]><XUtfl k — Ward door* fhotdd he 3 feet fj inches wide* 
to allow the passage of 4 bed, and should he framed 
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without moulding*. Ta obviate the slamming of doors 
by excessive draughts, it may be well to provide swing 
doors for all wards and corridors. French doors 4 feci 
wide opening to the verandah from wards arc often 
especially in fitttaiaria, made of the stable type in two 
] 1 alvcs. These doors should have a plain segmental 
galvanised iron weather sill bar screwed, to the floor. 
When the door shrinks the sill bar can be heightened 
by means of packing. Bed* cm be wheeled over the 
sill bar without damaging jt r The don re of lavatories 
and w.c/s should be kept 4 inches above the floor, 10 
allow these apartments being swilled out. All door 
furnishing* should be of lacquered metal p to avoid the 
labour of polishing- Door handles may be of cocus 
wood. 

Ventilation. —In the majority of hospitals natural 
ventilation is usually relied on and is found quite satis¬ 
factory. In addition to windows* Inlets at window- 
breasts, wit It radiators placed immediately in front tu 
heat the air as it passes over them t are usually provided. 
The fresh-air irdcis should be accessible for cleaning 
purposes. All toliin tubes and extract shafts are un¬ 
necessary and bad ; they cannot be entirely accessible, 
and they get filled with dust. In certain sanatoria un¬ 
datable ventilation openings have been provided in 
the wards to obtain a continuous blow through. These 
as a rule have proved unsatisfactory, ami the openings 
are evcntuatly filled with binged sashes. In recent years 
many old theories of ventilation have been exploded, 
and it h now generally accepted that natural ventilation 
is the best and can be most easily obtained by using 
Nature's own ventilation—the wind. 

Heating.—W ards, as well as other apartments, can 
be heated on a low-pressure hot-water system, by means 
of radiators. There are scientific objections to this 
system of heating, which is by means of convection, 
but in a well-ventilated w ard these do not amount to 
much. A fireplace, however* should also be provided 
at Ihe end of each large ward for the purpose of cheer¬ 
fulness* ventilation and affording radiant heat. Central 
stoves are not very satisfactory, as the upright fine pipe 
h unsightly and the descending dues arc objectionable, 
as these are difficult to keep clean and often cause 
shrinkage of the flooring. The low-pressure hot-w ater 
system of heating should be worked from an indejten- 
dent boiler, nr in a large hospital from calorifim placed 
cither in the power-house or in the pavilion*, and fed 
with steam from the central boiler. In small bospltnls 
d is more economical to have a small independent 
boiler in each block for healing purposes. Corridors 
.md solitary annexes should always be heated. Where 
possible radiators should rest on wall brackets, so that 
the floor space is kept clear 11 nderpeath fur cleaning 
purposes. Heating by meant of steam on the high- 
pressure system should be avoided for several 
reasons:— 


1. The pipes and radiators require to be protected 
to prevent patients from coming in contact with them : 
a severe burning can be inflicted by contact whh 
them. 

2. Heating by means of steam tends to dry the air io 
an unpleasant degree, 

3. The mechanical difficulties of keeping pipes £team* 
eight and free of condensed steam arc considerable. 

Gas-heated radiators should always be avoided. 
From the nature of their construction it is impossible 
to carry off the fumes of combustion* with the result 
that the atmosphere h vitiated by poisonous burnt 
product*. 

It is advisable in all kind* of hospitals to in^tal 
boilers with an excess of power considerably above 
their catalogue efficiency* so that when a cold "snap M 
comes the temperature in the wards can be raised 
easily. An auxiliary boiler should also he provided in 
case of a breakdown. 

In sanatoria 1 except in sick wards, a minimum of 
heating should be provided. Sanitary annexes in all 
classes of public health institulions should always be 
heated. In recent years some physicians have treated 
various infectious diseases in words of a fairlv low 
temperature with marked success. 

Domestic Hot Water Supply,— There should 
always be an ample supply of hot water for baths and 
sinks, In small hospitals the best plan is to have a 
small independent boiler in cat’ll block for the supply 
of hoi Wilier. Jn large hospitals where there is a 
supply of steam from :a central boiler, calorific rs fed 
with steam can be used for the supply of hoi water. 
Domestic hot water should never be drawn from the 
healing system. 

Artificial Lighting.—^ Electric light or pas should 
be provided where possible. Electric light is prefer¬ 
able for well-known reasons, but since the adoption 
of incandescent burners the disadvantages of gas art 
at present n"L so great as formerly. < jjk l%ui now be 
rcgul ated by my i [ eh as i ri elect ri c H ghti ng. \V here rb c r c 
is no public Service of gas or electricity at hand, it inav 
be well to consider the advisability of providing an 
installation for electric light, in a small hospital 
this may not be feasible, and the usual means of 
lighting by lamps burning mineral oj] will require to 
be adopted. The risk from fire Is. however, increased 
by the user of lamps. In recent years lamps using 
vaporised nit wilh incatidcscenl mantles have hcen 
Introduced. The best known of this type is the 
petrolite lamp, which, it is stated, cun be used with 
safety. Acetylene gas has sometime* been used,, bill it 
is UQX always satisfactory. Petrol gas, which consist^ 
of a mixture of the vapour of petroleum and air, and 
which is. claimed to be safer and cheaper t]ijji acetylene 
gas, has been found satisfactory. 
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One advantage of petrol ga$ fa that cooking stove® 
earn lie used in the service, Roth these systems of 
lighting require, however, skilled attention, and in a 
remote district there may be some trouble in having 
repairs done expeditiously. 

Tne general lighting in the wards should !>c by 
lights suspended from the ceiling with deep opaque 
3hades, with the lamp entirely recessed, so that no 
direct light fa thrown on the patient's face. To oh lain 
diffused lighting a scheme of indirect lighting by means 
uf lamp* in inverted opaque shades illuminating the 
ceding and the walls lus been installed in various 
hospitals and found satisfactory. A plug placed at 
she head of each bed for a portable lamp should be 
provided. 

Bathrooms —Except in very small ward blocks, it is 
advisable to have a bathroom for each ward. 

Fixed iron porcelain-enamelled baths are to be 
preferred to movable metal baths, which always slop 
oyer when moved. For infectious diseases wards one 
hath will serve sixteen to twenty c:s*c*. 

Fur tubercular wards, spray baths should be pro¬ 
vided in addition to plunge baths for the ambulant 
cases. One hath wilt serve ten cases. 

For departments where patients need assistance in 
taking their baths, these should be placed on a raised 
base to prevent the nurse stooping when bathing 
patients. 

For children'* ward* w'here bathing is done by a 
nurse, smaller and shallower baths or slabs placed on 
high bases should be used. 

For non-pulmonary bed casts among children* the 
ordinary hath fa of little use when the children are 
in plaster frames. Borne sort of washing slab, pre¬ 
ferably of porcelain-enamelled iron instead of fireclay 
(as the latter is more difficult to heat), should be pro¬ 
vided. 

For admission bathrooms, a shallow bath or tub 
with .spray should be used. 

Supply pipes to basins and sinks should be kept 
clear of the walls;. 

Water Closets, —The water-carriage system of 
excrement disposal should ul ways* if possible, lie used. 

In remate districts where a gravitation supply t>( 
water is not available for very small hospitals, earth 
closets mutt be used, but these are not satis facto ry\ 

The position in the apartment of a w,e + should 
always allow of a straight Hushing pipe from cistern 
being used if the combination type is not adopted. The 
seats of w.c.’s should lie of the tip-up type . 

S(MK-Room.— This apartment contains 

1. A slop sink suitable to receive slop water and the 
contents of bedpans. 

2 . A steeping tank or tub fur the reception uf soiled 
linen. 


j, A pres* in outer wall for airing bedpan*. 

i. A pres* for keeping pails and brushes required in 
cleaning* 

In regard to the *lup rink, it should he placed suffi¬ 
ciently high to enable work to be done without 
stooping, The simpler the fitting the mure effective it 
is. The use of fitting* that arc a complicated mass of 
valves, sprays, etc., should be avoided, ax ill *e require 
an expert to work ami keep them dean. Sink* in duly- 
loon a* where steam is avail able should ba\e a si earn 
pipe led to them for sterilising purposes. 

LoCKER-KOOM* BOQfTBOQM AND DRYINH-ROOM.— In 
sanatoria provision should hr made for these rooms in 
ambulant pavilions. 

The locker-room is often the lavatory or wash-up 
apartment. The locker* are placed round the walls 
and contain the toilet articles of the patients— 
lowebj mug i tooth brush, comb and hair brush. The 
door panels of the lockers are often formed of wire mesh, 

Sn rick pavilions where it is usual to provide bedside 
locker** {he&e may be dispensed with in the ca.se of 
children, and a wooden drawer fixed under the end of 
[he bed frame; 

The bontroom should, be well ventilated, and have 4 
won den bench placed along one side on which boots 
can he brushed. The hoot* should br kept in this apart¬ 
ment. 

The drying-room should be heaved hy means of a 
heater nr rows of hot-water pipes. Wet clothes or bed 
wrap* can he suspended from galvanised iron tubing 
hxed to the ceiling. 

Laundries.—A hand-worked laundry will be found 
more economical than a laundry worked by machinery 
w here the institution does not accommodate mute than 
35 bed*. Once this number is increased, a *icaiu 
laundry with machinery should he ins \ ailed. 

Except in very small institutions, the laundry block 
should consist of a ftcdving*rwm with hi ns, a wash¬ 
house and ironing-room in one apartment with dry ing¬ 
rown placed in the centre, a small store for snap, sods, 
etc.* a dispatch-room, and a lavatory for staff. The wash¬ 
ing-house will have washing machines* hydro-extrac¬ 
tors, soap boiler, a few wash-tubs and steep tank for 
infected linen. 

The ironing-room will have a calender and ironing 
tables, with all ironing stove w here gas or electric irons 
are not used. 

Drying chambers with movable horses arc not T hs a 
rule* used nowadays* as the chambers are difficult So keep 
clean . A drying chamber with rail* 5.11*pended from the 
ceiling should be heated by mean* of hot-watcr pipe* 
to a moderate temperature, and the saturated air drawn 
off by mean* of a ventilati ng fan. 

It was common practice in the past to have a separate 
wash-faouK for stafflincn, hut this is quite unnecessary, 
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Lis separate days nr a separate washer can be set aside 
far the stall linen. 

In small instimlinns the mortuary, the ambulance 
shed, the coal start, eic. p arc usually attached to the 
I an miry block. 

Tor post-mortem purposes, li sink should be placed 
cither in the mortuary or in a small apartment adjoining. 

Disinfector.— U is advisable even in a small institu¬ 
tion to provide an apparatus for the disinfection of 
bedding, clothes* etc., that cannot be washe ti¬ 
lt is an economical arrangement to place the disin¬ 
fector in an apartment abutting on one of the walls of 
[be wish-honscp so that the disinfector can discharge 
direct into the wash-house. 

I ti large institutions where there is a steam boiler, a 
Washington Lyon, Manlove Alliott, or similar appara¬ 
tus can be used. 

Cheaper apparatus of the Vdox or simitar type of 
disinfector is used sometimes in small institutions where 
no steam ls available- 

Homeiimes a formalin spraying chamber is abo pro¬ 
vided 


Telephones.—-T he ward blocks should be con* 
nccied with the administrative blocks by telephone. 

Colour Decoration — Too much care can iku he 
given to the general colour scheme for the waits and the 
finishings, not only of the wards, hut all the apartments 
of an institution, Patients and staff, who possibly ma\ 
be accustomed to taste in furniture and decoration in 
their own homes, should not he subjected to ugly 
inartistic wards and rooms in hospitals. 

The walls and woodwork can he treated in such .s 
manner tb.n j feeling o i cheerfulness enn be obtained 
without sacrificing restraint. As linoleum mui cork i;ar- 
pet can now he obtaine d in so many different self tones 
there is no necessity in abide by the original lighi- 
brow ii tone. Where coat will permit, tiling should lie 
placed behind all plumbing fixtures and radiator? to 
ensure dearthtirss, and also to give ,i little colour. There 
is no detail too small m be given the fullest const dera¬ 
tion by the architect if thereby tlic patients anti the staff 
are made to feel comfortable ami friction in administra¬ 
tion is dim mated, 

(Tfi hr Continued.) 
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English 

Church Monuments’ 

A good book upon a most interesting and fascinating 
subject, and one. indeed, which wifi appeal to nil stu¬ 
dents of medieval architecture. The history of com¬ 
memorative art t* ii reflection m p€ttn of the decorati ve 
tendencies of contemporary building* and a vivid ibis* 

1 ration of contemporary costume* armour, and heraldry, 
Mr, Cross ley lias dealt with his charming subject not 
only m a charming manner* hut with great industry and 
close observation, and, further, with obvious sympathy 
and enthusiasm. 

In his modest Preface—not Jl Foreword/' thank 
goodness !— the author offers to his readers hi a volume 
which can be used as a starting point lor the study of 
Monuments of the Middle Age^,' 1 

His hook is u good deal marc than that, and will give; 
interest and pleasure by its erudition, iTS clear statement 
and chronological order, to folks of considerable ins na¬ 
tion in that study ; while its well-arranged series of 
illustrations, mostly photographic* admirably chosen 
ami excellently reproduced, will be invaluable io stu¬ 
dents and delightful to mere amateurs, many of which 
latter class such a book is likely to convert into the 
former. 

Mr. CrosBley*a general introduction should lie care¬ 
fully read for its condensed historical approach to his 
subject, 

\Ve cannot fully accept one or two of hi& initial state¬ 
ments, such as that HH the great periods of art in the 
world's history are not more than three, the Greek, the 
Gothic, and the Italian Renaissance/ 1 Can we ignore 
the Egyptian, and is there nothing to he said for Rome 
or Byzantium, for China or for Persia ? 

Again, our author declares that ** Medieval Art* un¬ 
like that of the Greek period, was built upon Faith/' 
Sureh both, like all ureal art, were built on faith, 
th jT faith in their vital necessity without which no great 
work can be done ; and, in the sense of religious faith, 
surely the Greek temples owed as much to zealously 
accepted creed* cult, and mystic ritual as the mediaeval 
churches. 

Mr. Cffsaley seems lu us very sound in hl& view that 
up ia the mid-four tec nth century, when the awful visit¬ 
ation of the Black Death shrivelled the arts and exter¬ 
minated their adherents, the masons, at any rale in 
England, controlled them. And the earlier tombs and 
monuments of the period he selects show this very 
clearly. They are of static and of thoroughly mason- 
like character. 

In the earlier tombs hearing recumbent effigies there 

* EnjffoA Chtirth Monutntnii. ad. 1130-1550- By Fred- IL 

Croalry, F.S.A, 1Q2I, IB, T. Batsford, LtdJ 


is a closer assimilation to French fashions than in the 
later, yet almost always, even in the more elaborate 
examples, less grandiose in scale and detail, perhaps 
with unite poetry, certainly with less i§ style." And this 
is natural enough; that inestimable boon to British am, 
the Norman Conquest K was not *n very far behind, and 
a large proportion of our skilled craftsmen writ them¬ 
selves from overseas or the sons or grandsons of 
Frenchmen* The language current in the court, the 
monasteries, the army* and 10 a great extent in law and 
commerce, was French, and the point of view. the 
manners and customs were also largely French. 

Use mason guilds of England closely assimilated to 
the close corporations of masons in France, of whom 
the more skilled and intelligent members frequently 
developed into carvers or H+ Tail!curs d^Ymaigea/ 1 and 
some of whom were employed iis England, even far on 
in the fifteenth century. 

There arc: in the church *>] Frcde* in Sussex* a tomb 
with recumbent effigy* and a chapel door, as absolutely 
French as if they were in l : ranee* whose coast is* after 
all, almost within right. 

The author is right, l think, in attributing the separa¬ 
tion of the craft of carving from that of masonry in 
England to the Black Death. That pestilence swept 
away an enormous number of the craftsmen. Villages 
were deserted, those great employers, the religious 
houses* depleted anil weakened. 

The towns offered shelter and well-paid employment 
for she skilled workmen who survived, and who natu¬ 
rally found opportunities of establishing their own 
workshops outside of confraternities. 

Thus like linage-makers* shops grew up, and image- 
making and decorative carving became n distinct craft, 
bring greatly in freshness and vigour, if gaining fur a 
time in technical skill* 

Mr. Crdssley is nowhere more interesting than in 
dealing with the materials employed in English medD 
scval monumental work, and in their obvious cflcels 
upon treatment. The bard shelly limestone of Purbeck. 
capable of bearing polish and very generally called 
marble, the mountain Limestones of the North, ihc 
oolites of the South-west* and the various sandstones 
of the southern Midlands, all influenced or produced 
types of design find workmanship ; though for such 
relatively small objects as even the most elaborate of 
tombs the use of ?tone was by no means eon fitted to the 
locality of its quarry. 

Mediaeval England being practically roadless, t»t 
heavy traffic, water transport had to he employed. This 
wLiii easy enough for quarries on or near the coast* and 
of course helped greatly the use of Purbcck stone* while 
their positions upon tidal rivers near the sea and in 
stone-producing neighbourhoods easily account for 
the schools of masonry and the 1 mage-making work¬ 
shops of such ports as Bristol and Gloucester. 
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Much stone came also overseas from Caen and other 
foreign ports, the little merchant ships delivering thdr 
cargoes of wool or other goods, and returning ballasted 
with building stone. Foreign stone may be found near 
[he coast in the southern and eastern counties, and, on 
the banks of the Thames, competed with the Oxford¬ 
shire and Gloucestershire stones that came down 
stream. 

England possessing fine alabaster in Staffordshire, 
Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire, school* of carving 
and image “making shops naturally grew up near the 
quarries* and* as Mr, Crti«ley states, images, tombs, 
and reredos panel* were distributed nor only through¬ 
out England, but over the Continent, where they are 
still frequently to seen. 

The chapter upon colour decoration is of especial 
interest and of value lo the student. That effigies, 
tombs and their canopies were entirely decorated with 
applied colour and gilding is, of course, very well 
known* but, as 1 think, very imperfectly realised, 

The chapters upon costume and armour and that 
upon brasses arc excellent and instructive. The index 
and glossary arc exemplary in clearness and accuracy, 
and the whole compilation makes a very admirable 
hook, upon which author and publisher arc both to be 
congratulated, They will perhaps excuse the suggestion 
that a future atld cheaper edition should be produced, 
especially directed at craftsmen* with fewer general 
illustrations, but containing, say, a dozen large-scale 
photographs of the finer carving and other details* 
Edward Wakben, F.SA, [f\]* 

Review 

SPEC l FI CAT 1 ( )N , vith which ii incorpom uJ the. 1/. uni- 

cipai Engin&rs' Specification for Architects, Surveyors, 
Engineers Y th\ BdStrd by Frederick Chat ter tori, 
FjRJB.A. [London Technical Journal, Ltd*] 

The current annual issue of Specification (No. a+L 
under the able editorship of Mr. Frederick Chattcrton 
F.RXB.A., h a must interesting and valuable volume. 
As in previous editions, the [rude section* have been 
revised and brought up to date by persons each with 
* pedal knowledge cat his particular branch of trade* 
The general principle of prefacing each section by 
copious diit a regarding ins tenuis, etc.* amply illustrated 
and followed by typical specification clause** has been 
ad here d to p and, i n m any cases H cq nsi de rahi y augmen ted. 

One of the most useful portions nf the book is the 
comprehensive index, divided into four sections— viz., 
“ General*”" Advertisers," 11 Analytical/ 1 and ,L Trade 
N Limes/ The last is, perhaps, the most useful sn.< not 
infrequently* one remembers the trade name of a 
certain paint nr chimney pot, but Cannot, on the spur 
of the moment, recall the name of jhe firm supplying 
the article. The “ Index to Trade Names/ 1 to a vary 


targe extent, supplies riiis information. Doubtlessly h in 
future editions, this pan of the index will be amplified 
and made more complete, independently of the fact 
that any particular firm dots, or does not, advertise. 

On looking through Specification, one is greatly 
impressed by the fact that, due to careful revision and 
Additions, particulars of the latest methods of construc¬ 
tion* male rials, and proprietary articles arc included. 
This is specially noticeable in the chapter—occupying 
about 15 pages—which deals with proprietary materials 
for rapid construction. Although the " Great War ” is 
supposed to be over, the after-effects are still whh us, 
and! it is quite a question whether the innumerable 
11 substitutes *' for walls, roofs* floors, foundations, 
damp-proof courses, etc., will be employed to any 
great extent, except in the least cosily (but by no mean* 
most economic) buildings. 

The subjects dealt with in the special articles are all 
i s 1.11 re$ti ng and hd pful. ‘ fhat by ^ 1 r, Syl vester S u Ilivan 
[A], on fcF The Design and Construed on of Shop 
Fronts,” is illustrated by reproductions of photographs* 
both English and Continental. The various treatments 
shown for designing the windows in order to exhibit a 
Surge number of articles—or, perltapa, in the case 
where only one is in he displayed —m most useful. 

The technical information is very concise in the 
ankle by Mr J. P. Mendham on fl The Construction 
of Farm Buildings/' which is well illustrated by draw ¬ 
ings, many of which luiw been lent for the purpose by 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. In this subject 
the writer describes and illustrates a silo* which is used 
for the storage of fodder during the winter months. 

Another article, by Mr. 11 . J. Thrusting! [* 4 J, deals 
with M How to by out a Housing Scheme/' in which 
the author shows u hypothetical method of laying «ui 
an irregular ares of about 73 acres, and gives very fully 
the various points which prompted him in making his 
design, such as the gene ml principles* physical charac- 
iftrisitcs, roads* recreation spaces, etc. Plans, with short 
descriptions, are ah’O shown of several examples of 
recent work by other architects. 

Under the heading of 41 Roofer/' by Mr. J. G. Cowell 
—who speaks with authority on the subject—4 valuable 
addition has been made in regard to the matter of 
thatching. This delightful form of roofing far ihe 
country h being revived, and it may be interesting to 
know that, at the present time, in unc of the English 
omni iv* noted for its beautiful old that citing, many 
apprentice* arc being educated in the hitherto rather 
neglected craft. 

The article by Mr. A. R. Powys [*■!.] un 1 ' The Repair 
of Ancient Buildings " h an excellent one* being very 
comprehensive, and including the R.[ B.A, “ Hints to 
Workmen " and 11 Advice to Promoters of Res to ra¬ 
tions/' 

The short article by Mr. C. If. Dewey on " The In- 
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sufanw of Buildings " deals with a matter on which an 
architect generally relics on the usual clauses in the 
contract to cover his client's liabilities* The writer, 
however, very clearly states the risks incurred by all 
persons concerned, and gives approximate figure* for 
the rale per cent, of premium charges. 

The main object of such a book as Specification 
is to condense in one volume a very large amount of 
information on, the multitudinous subjects connected 
with building. This Ml Chattertun has certainly 
achieved with great success. 

R r Stephen Avling [ F .]. 


Correspondence 

THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF THE ARCHI¬ 
TECTS OK WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
INCORPORATED. 

Perth, t ; February 1 912. 

To the Editor , Journal R-LB_A- — 

Dear Sm—The I Ion. Secretary is ± ending you the 
formal notice about the change of the name of this 
Institute* and also an intimation that the Architects' 
Act was passed by the Parliament of this State on 
is January + 4 

Our Governor* Sir Francis Ncwdegate, K.C.M.G., is 
very much interested in our profession and has much 
architectural knowledge. At our annual open social 
meeting last July we admitted him an Honorary Fellow 
of this Institute : at the same meeting he read the 
cablegram stating that His Majesty the King had con¬ 
ferred the prefix of Royal." 

This Institute, in common with others in Australia, 
has for years past been striving to obtain an Act 10 
register 'architects. The Institute of New South 
Wales was the first to succeed, and got their Act Iasi 
November. 

Fight years ago a Bill was drafted by this Institute* 
but did not reach Parliament* and, the war intervening, 
no further action could betaken until after the armistice. 
In iqjq a new Bill was drafted and the Premier, the 
Hon, J Mitchell, promised to bring it before Parliament 
as a Government measure, which he did in 1 920„ if 
lacing introduced into the Assembly hy the Attcmcy- 
GeneraL However, it met w ith so much opposition in the 
Pres* and in the House that it never passed the second 
reading, but was numbered with the ++ slaughtered 
innocents ” at the end of the session. 

The Institute was, however* determined to get an 
Act, and in order 10 ensure its passing the Bill was 
revised, and a few chutes which were known to he 
repugnant to Members of Parliament were omitted, the 
principal omission being the clause prohibiting any 
other than registered architects M practising arehitec- 
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lure for reward. 11 The Institute did me the honour to 
suspend the rule which limited my term as president to 
two years, and extended it fur .1 third year, as l tiad been 
so closely in touch with the Bill in drafting and in its 
course in Parliament. I therefore with renewed 
vigour attacked the matter. On 9 September if)21 the 
new Bill was printed by authority of the Premier, Sir 
James Mitchell, K-CJM.G., arid the Minister for 
Works* the lion- W, J, George, C.M.G., introduced it 
in the Legislative Assembly* Again it met with much 
opposition from both sides of the House ; wc were at a 
great disadvantage haring only one member in the 
House who was earnestly favourably disposed to it, Mr, 
W, G* Pickering. M.L.A.* an architect who had cham¬ 
pioned it so vigorously the previous year* I had 
numerous interviews with members to induce them to 
pass the Bill, but various amend me ms had 10 be agreed 
to. It, however, passed through the Assembly and 
reached the Legislative Council, where it was intro¬ 
duced by the Hon, II. P. Cokhatth, Colonial Secretary. 
Here opposition was met with from quite unexpected 
quarters, but it did not sustain any serious injury until 
every clause had been passed. Then a member threw a 
bomb into the arena by proposing an additional clause 
limiting the operation of the Act to the metropolitan 
area, and the House passed it. Fancy a man being an 
architect in London and not in Windsor 1 The absur¬ 
dity of this amendment 50 violently perturbed some of 
our members that they wished to withdraw the Bill, hut 
after consultation with Mr. Colebatcfa I determined to 
go on, and the Bill was sent back to the Assembly to 
approve the amendment, and just what I hoped for took 
place : the Assembly disagreed with the Council 1 * pre¬ 
posterous- amendment. By this time 1 was watching the 
clock T having been informed that Parliament would 
be prorogued in two days. I waited for seven hours hi 
the gallery 1 of the Council expecting the Bill to come 
up from tile Assembly* At i .15 a.m, I left the House to 
their all-night sitting. On 12 January 1 a^ain went to 
the Council prepared for the worst, but to my great 
relief the members went hack un their own amendment 
and threw out the limiting clause, and the Bill was 
passed just one hour before prorogation. 

Nevertheless Judging from the hostility displayed by 
the Press and by many Members of Pari Lament, l feel 
assured that had' ihc Bill nut passed this session it would 
certainly never pass- The great cry was that such Bills 
are only in the i me rest of a favoured small section of the 
community who place themselves on a pedestal. The 
lh practical " man was being displaced. 

As you will see. the Bill very clearly gives builders 
and oilier* besides architects the right to usurp archi¬ 
tect’* functions, but not his title ; to restrict their pre¬ 
dations is against public opinion. The professional 
man is ml* person* grata in these days—certainly tmt in 
Australia. 
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I consider that by getting Statutory- recognition of the 
profession we have gained all we can reasonably expect. 
It is for architects to prove they art entitled to snore. 
At any rale, I shall imd my three years' tenure of office 
with great satisfaction, and no man could occupy such 
an office under more happy circumstances and with so 
much cordial assistance and continued appreciation as 
the member* of this Institute have evinced throughout 
my occupancy of the chair.—Yours very faithfully, 

A. IC L_ WnlGifT, 

Liwntirttt R.f.B.A., VttiUftit 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION AND OVER¬ 
CROWDING. 

To tht Editor, Journal U-LB-A.,— 

Sir— It was with pleasure that I read the letter 
by the F resident tif the Architectural Association, with 
regard to the Entrance Examination held at their 
schools, published in your issue of 25th ult. 

1 think it will be found customary in most of the 
11 Recognised Schools +> to hold entrance eKami nations 
for students who cannot produce evidence of a suffi¬ 
ciently high general education* Provincial schools are at 
a disadvantage, m that they receive students for part- 
time nr tveiling courses, who have been m architects' 
offices for several vcar& t althcHigh (jdie unfitted for the 
profession as regards general education. 

The tendency amongst pradising architect*, who are 
not members of the Institute, and not tally aware of the 
Institute's Examinations, is to engage tads, between she 
ages of 14 and sti years, who have not had the opportu¬ 
nity of a secondary education. After several years of 
office work these lads begin to attend the architectural 
schools and to consider the expediency of entering the 
examinations. 

The question then arises us to whether the school 
authorities should close their doors to these student* 
although they may show considerable promise in their 
profession. 

Obviously had the architects, in the first place, refused 
to engage pupils until they had completed a course at a 
secondary school, the situation would never have 
arisen. 

1 think the matter is one which ought to be taken up 
by the Hoard of Architectural Education, and employers 
notified of their view-*.—l am* yours faithfully, 

Joseph Apoison [A ], 

Htad, DrfirtTlmffit of AnMlicturr, 
Lttds SA^ooi ef Art. 

CONDITIONS OF CONTRACT. 

To the Editor, Journal R/LB.A.,— 

DeaH Sir—T he Councils of the Koval Institute of 
British Architects, die institute of Builders and the 
National Federation of Budding Trades' Employers of 


Great Britain arid Ireland inform their members that 
until the Nations! Standard Form of Conditions of 
Contract is agreed B the Condition* of Contract, daicd 
October HjOy, issued under the sanction of the Koval 
Institute of British Architects, in agreement with the 
Institute of Builders and the National Federation of 
Building Trades* Employers of Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land, is temporarily the Form approved by these bodies, 
and that a joint letter be inserted in the respective jour¬ 
nals of these bodies to that etfect.—Yours faithfully, 
Ian MacAlister, 

Secretary, Rtiyal fmtilUle of Briiilh ArcMwn* 

A Hutchinson-, 

SttT£ia*y\ lmfitut£ of Bttifdtri. 

A, G. W«ite b 

Se£T<t<in r y l iVflfi’flPtfi feeder otion of Boihiing 
Trader' Employer** 


South Wales Institute of 
Architects 

K.IBA. CONFERENCE IN CARDIFF, 3. ■> and 
to JUNE 1922, 

PROGRAMME. 

Thursday Evening* S June- 

S.to pm.—Reception by th* Lord Mayor of MS 
(Councillor F* H. Turnbull) at the City Hull. 
An exhibition of prints and photographs of 
Cardiff, oEd and new, will be on view, 

Friday Morning f i> Jvw. 

10 30 u.m. to 11 .30 man-— Paper by Major Harry P- Barnes, 
MJf, t on" Unification end Re¬ 

gistration/ 1 

11.45 q.til to 1.0 p.iru—Visit to City Hall and Law Court'd. 
Caihays Park- 

FritUt V Afternoon* 

4^30pjm. to 5.0 p.ni.—Visits 10 Welsh National Museum 
and Ckmorguti County Hall. 

Friday Boemns* 

7,0 pan. for 7.30 pm. 5 — Rl-B.A. Banquet. 

Saturday MornntfcS to June . 

io.e a in- 10 11,15 0 tn ■—Pispet by 11. I Htickl and , Lsq,»j 
F + R LB.A*> President of the Birmingham 
Architectural Association, on “ Civic Atvhl- 
tectnn and Advisory Art Committees/* 
it. 15 a.m. to 12,30 pm. — Paper by Percy L hernias,1-^1-, 
O.B.E., F.R.IJUU President of the booth 
Wales Institute of Architects,ofl 11 Problems 
of Practice/' 

Saturday' Afternoon. 

2 o sum. to 6.0 p am.— Vim ro Cardiff Castle ami Grounds. 
4 o p jn_—Tea in the Costk Grounds, by kind mutation 
of the Marquis of Bute* 

Saturday Night* 

S,o pm — Smoking Concert. 

Sunday, 11 June. 

Arrangementsare in hand for a char-a-bunt: lour to I in¬ 
tern Abbey and the Wye Valley for those memkra who 
stay In Cardiff over the week-end, 
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Unification and Registration 

The Council have been informed that a good deal of 
misunderstanding exists* particularly among members 
in the provinces, os 10 the steps that have been taken in 
furtherance of the policy of Unification and Registra¬ 
tion and as to the present situation, They have there¬ 
fore directed that a short statement should he issued for 
the information of members. 

Et will he recalled that ever since the year U)0$ the 
RJ.R.A. lists been pledged to u policy of Statutory 
Registration, and various schemes liavc been prepared 
in order to enable: a Registration Bill to he presented 
to Parliament with reasonable prospects of success. 
During this period the provincial societies generally 
have lost no opportunity of repeating their conviction of 
the urgent necessity for Statutory Registration, and 
their anxiety to assist in furthering the Registration 
policy. 

At the end of the war the R.I.R.A. Council were again 
assured* through the resolutions of the provincial bodies 
and through the medium of the professional press p that 
the members of the R.I.B.A. and of the Allied Societies 
were as firmly convineed as ever of the necessity fur 
Registration. At the some time the opinion was gene¬ 
rally expressed that the unification of she profession 
was an urgent necessity in the interests of architects 
generally, and also as a means towards the attainment of 
Statutory Registration, 

It is clear that by linking up all sections of the pro¬ 
fession, and giving a central Council power to act on bc- 
haJi of all, the action of the profession in public matters 
must lie enormously strengthened. Not only is the 
question of Registration affected* hut also all matters of 
architect * 1 charges, conditions of competition, the rela¬ 
tions between the profession and pul die ho dies, action 
m legal cases, the regulation of professional practice, and 
the important matter of education, St is obvious that 
when legislation affecting the profession is de.dt with in 
Purl iu merit or when Government Departments seek 
the services of architects a united profession can exer¬ 
cise in flue nee anil pressure that would be impossible 
in the absence of unity of action. AS! the competent 
advice that has isccn given cm the question of regi.sira¬ 
tion by Act of Parliament gne? to show that united 
action s* essential to success, and therefore the Council 
arc convinced that Unification must be the first slcp. 

The Cou nd l acedrdi n gl y invi ted t ht whole p r ofessi < * ri 
to form a completely representative body for the pur¬ 
pose of drafting a scheme for the unification and regis¬ 
tration of the profession. This step was hailed with 
unanimous approval and the committee was formed. 
It contained representatives of all classes of the Royal 
Institute and delegates appointed hy the council of 
every architectural organisation of any import a rue in 
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the Empire. The Society of Architects, the Architec¬ 
tural Association, the Official Architects 1 Association, 
the twenty Allied Societies in ihc United Kingdom, 
the ten Allied Societies in the Dominion*, the As¬ 
sistant * 1 Union, and the Ulster Society of Architects all 
took part in the formation of the committee* and a 
general meeting of unattached architects also elected 
representatives, The resulting body of 6 fi members 
was the most completely representative body of archi¬ 
tects of the Empire that had ever come together. 

The committee began it* work in July iy 2 o h and 
after considerable discussion it issued an interim report 
on 12 May t<j 2 i for the consideration of she Councils of 
the R.LB.A, and of the Society of Architect*. This 
report, which had the almost unanimous support of the 
Whole committee* was, in effect* a recommendation that 
unification of the profession should be effected by the 
inclusion of qua lined architects in the R.LBJL rather 
t han by the formation of a new and independent outside 
body to govern tile profession. 

The committee requested the Council of ihc RJ.R-A. 
and of the Society of Architect* to enter into negotia¬ 
tions and to find out whether, as a first step, a basis 
could be found for the absorption of the Society into 
die membership of the RJ.Il.A, This u the ifagr tchith 
hat ftvtu been reached* Committees representing the 
R.I.B.A. and the Society have discussed a pro visional 
scheme ; a committee representing the Associates is 
now discussing this scheme in detail with a view to its 
approval or amendment by the Associates, The Liccn*- 
bates h Association has been considering how the 
interest*, of the licentiate class would he affected. 

_\Vj binding dtrisiont nf any kind him, yti irrB 1wWr, 
Alternative suggestions arc being carefully weighed by 
the various committees* and exhaustive discussion and 
the consul Eat mn of many ini crests will be necessary 
before any definite conclusion can he arrived at. It will 
only Ik: at the term*nation of these discussion* that the 
general body of the R.l.JLA, will Ivc asked to consider 
the Council's ultimate conclusions and togive a definite 
verdict upon them. Before they are asked for that 
verdict the fullest and most detailed information will be 
supplied to them, and ample notice will be given of the 
meeting or meetings at which the subject wilt be dis¬ 
cussed. As ihe mailer is one deeply affecting the 
interests of members, it would not he fair that the 
decision upon it should be made at a meeting in London 
which could only he attended by a verv small propor¬ 
tion of the provincial members who form the great 
majority of the R.LB.A., and it b thc Council^ intention 
to take a postal s r oic on The subject, so tiutt every mem¬ 
ber of the Institute will have an opportunity of express¬ 
ing his opinion* 

To the meantime tiie Council desire to make a special 
appeal to members to suspend judgment until a scheme 
mb been prepared for their consideration hy their own 
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representative committee, and to ignore the premature 
agitation which has been set on foot by a certain number 
of members who are attacking proposals that have not 
yet been worked out by the respOTUjiblc committees or 
placed before the members. 

It h not by the vote of some 6 per cent, of the corpo¬ 
ral c members at a specially requisitioned meeting in 
London that this great and complex question can be 
settled* bin by the considered opinion and the delibe¬ 
rate vote of the w hole body of me in herb when a scheme 
is finally placed before them. 

It appears to have been rather generally but ground- 
lessly assumed by the opponents of Unification that it 
implies :— 

(a) The advancement to the full privileges of the 
R JLB.A. of all the outside architects of whatever quaM- 
cations, and 

(b) The loss by the Associates of all the prestige 
attaching to them as possessors of the hall-mark of 
examination. 

The scheme of Unification, when issued, will show 
how these two points, which are of Lite greaicss import¬ 
ance, are intended to be dealt with, 

Ian MacAlistee, 

Sttrritfry, The Royal Institute of 
British Architects, 

18 March 1922. 


NATIONAL HUE SING AND SIR CHARLES T. 
RUTHEN. 

The following Setters have been exchanged between 
Sir Charles T. Rut hen and the Institute — 

Ministry 0/ iimith, iVhitehalL 

j(s March 1922. 

DiiAH Mr, Fh.es edent r — -RefemiiK to thi; resolution* 
parsed by the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects dv^linji with my address to I he Society of 
Architect*, you may have seen in the Presa my reply to a 
letter from the Secretary of she National 1 louring und 
Town Phirming Council, in which I pointed out that some 
pan^ of my address hud been entirely m^understood, and 
explained the extent its which ! intended my criticism ot 
the putt taken by architects in the Government 1 lousing 
Scheme to apply You will believe that it wax xvith j^reat 
re^Tct that I fnund my Words interpreted an thawing upon 
the architectttml profession a gcitcnil degree oi responsi¬ 
bility K find subjecting them 10 an extent of criticism never 
ini ended by me* 

The criticism which l hud intended to make was natur¬ 
ally not made without cause ; there are unfortunately clear 
evidences that ibe Government did not receive in certain 
cases rtii- hi4p which they were entitled 10 expect from some 
of the architects engaged on housing jchcrties, and much 
time was occupied by the official stalls in eliminating need- 
less and extravagant provisions. 

I am very willing to meet the Council ot the Royal in¬ 
stitute of Britifh Architects if that s* their wish, I could do 


so if invited on zo March or at the following meeting ; but 
in view of the explanation which hjis already been pub¬ 
lished „ and my reiterated desire that architects may con¬ 
tinue TO be ^sedated with Housing work, perhaps you 
may fed, as I do, that no good purpose will be served by 
embarking on a discussion of the extent to which certain 
architects proved to be inexperienced in a special class of 
work, and thus added a quota to the already inflated cost 
which had to be com ended with* In any case I need 
scarcely assure you, as Director General of Housing, of 
my recognition thaL in many casts arehlitcis loyally as¬ 
sisted the Government in their struggle for economy, and 
of my entire goodwill towards rhe members of the- Institute 
and the architectural profession gene rally.—Yours faitb 
fully, 

ChaHI-Es T. Ruhie^. 

Paul Waterhouse, Esq.. 

FJM.B.A* 

as March 1921. 

Dilah Sih,— The letter which you addressed to the 
President R.f.R A-, under dim: 16 March tpzz, ws* laid 
before the Council on the roth instant, and by resolution 
then passed 1 was directed to say in reply :— 

I. That in thanking you for your assurance that parts 
of your address had been misunderstood, the Council 
specially welcomes yuur explanation ihmi you had no 
intern ion of 11 throwing upon the architectural profes¬ 
sion a general degree of responsibility*" 

3, 'That they receive with satisfaction your recogni¬ 
tion of loyal assistance rendered by many member* of 
the profession in the national struggle for economy* 

3. Thai while naturally pledged to continue to deal, 
as in the past, with all questions requiring disciplinary 
act]un within the ranks of their own menibcn, they 
concur in considering that a further discussion art the 
Sines to which you refer h unnecessary.—Faithfully 
yours, 

I AS MACALttfTHR, 

Serrttmy* 

Sir Charles Rtnhen, O B E. 


THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL FDR ARCHITEC¬ 
TURE* 

At n General Meeting of the Royal Institute of 
B riti&h A rchitccis* 01 t ft ^ larch „ Mr. Thomas Hosiiugs h 
of New York, was elected by the members, and his 
name will he submitted to His Majesty the King as a til 
recipient of the Royal Gold Medal for Architecture for 
the year 1922, 

I n the event nf His Majesty graciously signifying his 
approval of the award, the Medal will be presented to 
Mr. Hastings at a formal meeting on z(> June, 

Since the institution of this medal by Queen Vic tori a 
in 1848, it bus only been conferred on American Archi¬ 
tects nri two previous occasions. 3 el 1S93 it w+m 
awarded to Richard Morris Hunt, and in 1903 to 
Charles Fallen Me Kim. 
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Higher Buildings for 
London 

At o. General Buaine^ Mcelrnsr ^thich WJis held on ;o Feb¬ 
ruary the President (Mr- Paul WetcrhdUic) in the chlfe the 
question of Higher Building for Irffidon wa* discussed Wl 
motions tubmitid by Mr. Maurice E. Webb omJ Mr t Dclissn 

Joseph, -- 

The PE EVIDENT : t will call upon the Secretary CO read 
iht noli™ of motion which havg been received under the pro- 
videos of Bye-law <h . 

The SECRETARY ! The following motion has been t c- 
celved ; M That tins General Meet ill gut the Royal Institute of 
British Architect* approves the netkm taken by the Council in 
connection with the Report of the linden Building Art* Com¬ 
mittee/* To be moved by Ml. Maurice Webb, and seconded 
by Mr. Raymond Unwin. 

' The following further motion has also been received : Hh Thai 
this meeting approves the genera] principle of allowing Uidd- 
ing» to be erected In certain position* of a greater height than id 
die present practice, subject to proper Edft£Uird& st* to construc¬ 
tion, Ute escape* and fire attack-" To be moved by Mr. 
Ddissa Joseph, ™d seconded by Mr. Austen Hall, 

Mr. DELISBA JOSEPH [f\] : May I rise 10 a point of 
order ? 'Fids meeting Wft* announced tn he held for the purpose 
of a di$cui*ion on higher buildings for London, the idea being,, 
^ I piber, that the genend body of member* diould have an 
opportunity of el free 3 iSCU*WOD upon this topic. Jf you accept 
the resolution w hich stands in my name, that will be so. But by 
accepting the other resolution you will be limiting the discussion 
to the question of the conduct of the Loured in the matter, and 
a vote upon that twolution will be in the nature of either a vote 
of confidence in the Council or a vote of censure on the 
Council : and that will, necessarily., res E riot I lit area anti acope 
of she discussion, t Hubmit it i* not in order in relation to the 
terms unite!? winch the meeting has been called. 

The PRESIDENT ■ I understand you to ask for my ruling 
HU 10 whether the notice which appears under the mimes of Mr. 
Webb and Mr. Unwin is in order or h not ? 

Mr. JOSEPH : That is the point I presented to you, ^ir. 
The PRESIDENT : It occur* so mp, in view of the rd-iision- 
ship which one of the motion* hear* to the other, that the best 
wav of dealing with the second resolution would be 10 treat it 
fli an amendment, if the movers so think. 

After further dbcu^ion on ihc point ihv PRESIDENT «dd : 

I hat e two motion* before me, and unless I receive a iugtrvrtion 
from the mover that lit wishes, lo withdraw it, I can ^te JiO 
reason why they should not both be token one after she other 
Me. M AU R JOE WEBB [/.}, m moving the resolution, said: 

1 .mi rather sorry that lime bus been wasted On this interesting 
discussion A* to iiEocrdurc on I lie reaojlltian JLnd the amen I- 
ulent, As fu r ns 1 am wticernod t he move f of i hi* re*^ il ution. 
1 do not mind what form is chosen. I am speaking principally 
Hi a dweller in the C ity of London, hut also os a member of the 
Art Committee of she Council who hmv given many hours of 
serious ctmMidrnii jtift to tlif* Report of Mr. Joi*ph p a ujmniittte, 
and 1 must trouble you with it short hiitOry of what W hap- 
penetft for the beni’fit of those w ho may not have read I he 
whole of ilie particular* m die JoUrkai . 

As everyone know--, Architect* have been *i Imle dl*R3tififtcd 
with ihe linden Building Act ■ they feel that thfife ate fu.Uiy 
points an il which require altcnvtion ■ und after the Papers read, 
by Mr, Austen Hull and by Mr, Joseph about two ynti ago sit 
this Itiiritute. a committee wa* funned by the Council with the 
espied object of going into the whole question of the London 
Building Act, mui advising the t.Ywnril if any ulcerations were 
requi red. I n NovemlnT IQ21. fii ghtec is months afterwards. thin 


Committer submitted un inicrim report to the Council dealing 
with t«t> subjects in the Building Act only, and—I think levy 
properly—they picked out the tun most important ope* T tt ■» a 
pity the Committee took bo long to repo it - They picked nus 
the quesriari of a genera] increase in the height of building : . for 
London, And ihe question of cubical contents for large build¬ 
ing*. They submitted With the Majority Report, tf Minority 
Report, thu Minority Report signed by Mr. KcciU I ucn put 
quite vlrar a* to who supported ihe Majority Report, nr who 
would have supported the Minority Ikpnn if there had been 
tirmi to get other rigrutuxes to it; but ao ihe Council got it Mr. 
Keen was the only person who rigned the Minority Report. 

This Minority Report traversed nearly ell the points in the 
Majority Report. The Council, having received that Report, 
did the ufl]y thing lliey could pcwjihjy do : they referred il to the 
Committee* of the Institute which nieiCt up for the purpose of 
lid vising them nn such matter*—the Town Planning Committee, 
the Art Cusumutcw the Pmctiee Cofnmittee h end ibe Science 
Committee. r Hiree of the*e lour committees reported in 
favour of Mr, Keen"* Minority Report, and the Council, apin 
after Considerable discil*rion p adtipicd the repqrl o| like Aft 
Comm]Etee T whiuh went Into the subject in some detail. But 
hi the sprue Dine the Council thought it wa* a subject of such 
importance that ihe gcnctcd body of members should ha%e m 
opportunity" of diroussinp it d and thsl tl why we ate here tCHvliqht, 
and that il why ] put forward this motion—that i* why we are 
here 10 disnKi, at \\t r Joseph's request, the candtlHOilS COITIC to 
in the Report of the Committee of which he was the hoitfimry 
*ecrcnsry. The effect of adopting the An Committee's Report, 
broadly. Wfl fif*t of *11 to e giee with Mr, Joseph's Commi ttce ori 
the question of building* of large cubical content* : and I think 
it it gratifying to *cc thm since the Council ha* adopted their 
proposals the linden County Council have also adopted them 
and have made Very considerable modificatiuns In their require¬ 
ments for bid Mi ngs of ] arge eubi cal com cm*. But cm the oi he t two 
tthiiti points raised by Mr. Joseph "s Commi ttce the effect of adopt¬ 
ing the Art Committee'* Re port is in oppc»e I heir CDdcluaion*. 
Firat of all si to the City of ! jtndon, this k wbut ih* Conirnirtee 
advised (I tend from their Report 1 : “ Thai in the ol the 
Citv i>f I xondn n , hui IJingv i iO feel high, e.tcl uii ve of two store^ 
ill i"hc roof, should be permitted in any street, irrespective of it.^ 
width, or of its date." "Ilirtt ptopo*tfl Wrtl turned down by the 
Coundl T and by ibtce of the ir four Committees . * I lie other pto- 
nuaa], asking the County Council to grant that pnwera more 
freely for buildinip up to Ijo feet in bri ght in the res t of l-on- 
don. «□!< thiklT wfth in the Art Committee * report 1 "That an 
uccasiunaJ building higher tliim ihe rest of the street nmy be an 
advantage in breaking die skv-line and so relieving the roun^ 
mny of a long stieieh of buildings of equal height. As Mr. Kei^u 
points our in the Minority Report, the L.C.C, h.P puwef to 
jlUow ih:‘- a power which the Committee feels nbuuld k t-sc- 
d-sed very carefully, and only In the cstse of building which, 
from their naiure or ritc r should \*e of a drjrrt:noting char-sctei, 
W’hether the L.C-C. acting alone i> the proper authority to e Ner¬ 
eis* this power another matter which may W worth lllc iilScu- 
don ol i he R,1 .U . A r Fhe Committee consider ihai 4 on e ** stem 
oi zoning or marking of socli ^|>«:i;Li -.itc^ on a carefully ihoutfht 
oui plans, having due regard to the neighiTOurhood, sUFPiiuA!! 
building, width of street, ^nd Hither public amenities, !"« CjS-'^n- 
Tial before any futkr u^e l* made of The L.C.C, 1 * powers, if the 
scalle utLLf character of London arcluterttirc is not to lnr dc- 
■tiroyed - l am prepared m Siamj by that sentence. 

That, 1 think H is p f-■ i t history nf what happened within tliis 
Institute. I dt« nol propose (hi luueh on the iicw*p,incE ooti- 
iroverty which han been carried op outride, 

in considering the Council’s aududt in tLj- mailer I ihink 
we mint e emend id that w l- Vj further the LrmE.e of 

arehiteefy f c, nnd Inddcntally the public intimities oi I he 
cities in which we hve H in I hi* particular Case Lfindofi. In 
matters atTertiJasi London we imi*l hnld the judge's. sCidei* 
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between i he varkHifc «Ction* of she Comnluruiy, imd L submii 
:har in this instance the Council of rlw Institute has. done ao. 
Three out of their four Committee* have vnied against thet>e pro- 
pm-uls for higher hull dingK Irrespective of the size and width of 
ih L - streeL. The 3 London hosiery r^jomdaspiinst Lhrm. ithothe 
I.flfldqn County Council after ^msulmtioii With I heir Fire 
IJt i ig.idc Committee ; the Metropolitan Branch of ihe Medical 
i Hficer- 1 Association teported in favour, subjrcj |o rrumj ques¬ 
tions of health anti sanitation, and only on the assumption that 
Linde r^iiKund rooms would not l»e li^cd lor working in in, future, 
an assumption which hiis no foundation m fucT 1 hate not 
dsited America, but I utideiwcmd lhai there in their high 
building* they have enormous WmcnU down in huh: 

inula OCfi* 50 or fio feet, in which people work and more or kvs 
live the greater pan of the day. Ody tMjt £ have received a 
report of the Town-1*1 umieng Imcmite. ~ 3 Tsfy have gone into 
I he wholr subject- and they are a very responsible body—and 
they hii*t voted itiaind the general idea of allowing an increase 
in 1 he height of budding* - The only people whom ihe Building 
Acts Commlnee receiv ed unqualified encouragement from wen? 
the Association of Retail Distributor-*, who supported the 
■scheme. In tnlL London, after eighteen mouths' deliberation, 
they could only find line organised l^ody of men to support 
I heir proposals, and that is a body of business men whw are, 
naturally and very property t Looking after their own interests. 
The Committee's Report P which [he Council rejected, contained 
sn H from bt ginning to end as far As 1 Could see, no thought of 
any interest hut that of commerce, and the immediate needs of 
she greai store- and other public building : there b no ku,;i:cs. 
lion that anybody of anything rise ia worth considering, exccpi 
w ith regard to precautions against hie and the elementary needs 
of sari Elation. The ’.Lord !i Architecture " ss not mentioned in 
that report from ihe Cm t word in rh*- hm. Our Council does not 
exist t u support one particular branch of the community : we 
are bound 10 consider the good of she whole , If we did not, our 
work would not carry 1 any weight with the public. If the 
l opacity of the Cm n intr^t^H l>y 5* per Cm(, the Iih^ of 
she supply service* will be hopelessly overloaded : they are 
bound to be. There w ill lie a 50 per crm. incE^Ahe in she work 
which will have to be done by she drain% by she maim, the 
Eu!:hs f the bu^s, the tram*, ;ind ail for the benefit of a few 
Isilc who own or wish in erres brge building-. Th.it p one 
of the great troubles they have in America, ^nd that t- why they 
etc now : adopting very dni*ti< |:iw, limiting height of build¬ 
ing; fnr the future. None of I hose points was brought out in the 
Report, Ir ji-v I^een =:aid by the sup]Mirten of these proposals 
fur high building* dun iho’t who oppose [hem ha^e Used 
unfairh she argument of the Amman “ nky-hcrapcr/' Sir 
Iknry Tinner and Mr. Joseph have both published diagrams 
in the Lm few weeks showing sky-scraper* m compari^n w ish 
1 heir proposals, and I *uppo*ti they have done *Q 10 lrv In 
persuade- 11* and the Briush public how innocuous their pro- 
l^iib. ate, because the proposed buildings look small und tow 
beside the Atm-ri can sky-scraper. So lo-mghi, we have I wen 
jreused of urtfjume** itT this respect* I am shewing two or three 
diagrams, which are on the wall, usd which omit any reference 
to [See p. ji e l .] Them* are two mdimry London 

streets in sfse City — Pan-mosicf Row, which h so feet wide, 
and Homeric Slrcct, 30 i'cet wide. If tio-lecf buiEdiiuy-, 
jifC so l>e put thr'fe, thstt is what you wall get. The diagram 
‘.pe.iks Rpf IE self. Ir ia a -ktich made from n photograph. The 
Jow rr half if she height of she building M-day ; ihe upper por- 
eL on thows the hrighf if they Eire btiill ms proposed. 1 have 
taken two average : they ane not the larges nor the 

Esarr 0 w<."M. I cannot help filing that anyone wbe> Tliink'i af all i* 
bound lo support ihy Council in iheit action in throwing out 
this ^epfrrt on in^uBlcient!^ connEdcred one. In it nothing has 
tn'Cn i.jkt-ti note of except business intcrcsti : aFsd if you ihrow 
out Shi-, resolution, you will be dnittg a great dLs^rrviue to the 
Institute. *I’he public at presenr regard the Immure ^ their 


lulvUer on these mtilCcrv. and auSofu 1 r.m ^ee that to live in 
Mrect* like that Ciinnol be i^ootl for bejlrh or for buvine^ t or for 
the community m any wuy. Therefore l ask vou to support this 
resolution : " Ttul Ehi- general meellngof the Royal In^ELture 
of ISrin-^h Architects approves 1 hc j L' tboci t.iken by llie Coundl iti 
conitcenon with the rejwrt of the London Building Acts Com¬ 
mittee/’ 

Mr RAYMOND UNWIN fF -1 : Mr. fn dslent imd genlJe^ 
men. n give; me very ^reat pleasure to have this op pa mm tty of 
heeondiuL! the r^soliitjofi T desd 10 ^uppopr the Cbuncil k aqeJ to 
conqratulate them ihe public spirit which They hu^v hhown in 
the advice which they have given to the public its thiii matter. A* 
the mover already romtioned. the Town Planning Institute 
has considered rhi-i matirr in grr-it deuiil, and I would like to 
recall to you »>ome of die poititi which ^vei ghed with them. 

Tluw comrideml thit ir wias of the uimnsi impamneo that tht 
relative conditions of am^o^pherc, dimiEtc and latitude of this 
country and ihe xAmcrican tOWiii wish which ■! i- often com- 
PiLfird should hr raktn into account. 'J’he latitude of New 
Yiuk i*< riot that of London , it nearer the latitude of Rome or 
of CoostanluMple In the w inter ihe *rin ri^-e- 15 degret^ibov* 
ihe horizon : for half the year it doc-' nol rise mure than 4.C 
dcizravi aboie Hie horizfsn, w lute :n nud^unimer it do»nol rur 
more th^u bo degrees nhov* E ], r horSKnn. It h qiiotcii by ihr 
defender^ of thi^ pTOpo-^il that the rear ^sf the hnLi,Hmr is ample 
KiifegutmUul by the angle of bj degree*— [ think th at la die 
iti ihe lun new rt*» moit than 60 degrees above the 
horizon. 

The ness point | would draw your Jtti'ntion to !■■ the great 
difference its the ptovlhirrsi In Amenom L-uj^s fr^ dealing with 
the eniSTmoLs 1 - volume of traffic which high building cause in 
thr In New York VOti have lt?n or eleven main 'sln^ii 

eiivh 100 (eel wide, sn a longitudinal direction, and yon have 
cross sirecty 4! frequent i nten^Ii from end to end. Yet those 
street-, are ctmgested, ahnOirt impaASdhle,. al certain heurjof the 
day It h abaolutdy cerrain that any ikecwc in thr lirighl PT 
buildings in London must increase rhe congestion of traffic, it 
must put an added strain hj-mjt'i the public servreef, the water 
-.upply, ihr. drainage, the vehicular traffic r for both piwyeilficn 
amt grind*. Moreover; at must reduce the air and light, 

and impede the drculaijon of air 10 a Very- considerable extent, 
and w? have not too mudi of either light or air in [ .tmdoEi. 
cansideritig (he lumire of our climate, nml ihrre La 1 much 
smaller urnuum ond snlenjity of lighi than Eujuyed in New 
York |r h.i^ nol Wen made ck%t w hat ad vantage we arc going 
10 gair? from ihj^ proposal. I dn not believe it has been 
put forward I hat any great publiu advantage i* TtS lie gained. 

After □ ewtoid^mnon nf tht;-^ varioui points the Town Plan¬ 
ning liL-<tum.c decided ifiiir -e could tloc recoinEueisd tliat there 
ifirnild I'd any increase al present. It did, however, recom¬ 
mend that flo JWEl as ihe fnnn r>f future government of Qncater 
Loudon, now llltdcr ooiuidcralkm,, has been determined, -l 

development pi an for the whole area nf Loudon ^hosdd lie pre- 
pared, (ind suitable zoning rrguiattenh, on the lima uf those 
rt'ccnlly sanctioned for the Ciry >j f New York, should be pre¬ 
pared and adapted to rhy E-px ■.i ul conditions of l.ondtm, and 
Eh 1' l ! = . , i ihnuM he Lri' i ii (o lhoi« ragubHMrci ll l-. irnpo-.v^blc 
to grant any haphazard reluxalkhna wiihout ihe grc itest danger ; 
even in ihe few cu>t: where to me extra height roighl. poi-aibly 
not he injuriOLl^ it could only he safely allowed on rhe basil of a 
Otf i-ful ptiars fur l^ondon, w iih the r^uhted use of Iscighl sonr^ 
The Town PlannifiK. ItnlilUEe recommend* that no reht stion he 
made. T}\r Royal Comnibsiantin Housing in Scotland smn«ly 
urged legislation to forbid tenements moE* ihan ihtee storeys 
high. The cOSi per room of high buildings is aboltl double lhat 
of the coal in collage*, :n 1 id that, of courve P without lifts. It mitst 
Jv- remembered ihiU , Once btiill k the coat of rermw-iog these high 
buddings would I* prohibitive, After a thirty-four years' 
struggle in America they have ?.ecure-d rhni each window shall 
open Jin ;i space not Less thui; fen wide *cc four storey-, htgli. 
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'like higher the building the smaller the open space w hi eh wilt 
be seemed in practfc* t pwing to the incrawed value of limit w hich 
foElowshigh building*. Am one vt ho hips been in Amends and tkte 
cvploFtd their Eimemcnl Mucks inu^l have seen many of [he rooms 
in which there arc no windows,or in which hi- actually necessary 
to strike n light in ordc r to find the wi ndow. There m u* e be th me 
who have stayed in ihcirhc&l hotel* in roOmJEnnmrcntoftlifQcknt 
daylight to enable them to dress ^ who have 1 ui J. to traverse 
their canfgttttd «re*U, and tried to jfet into the Underground 
about five o’clock ot move dotiq the sidcwilk at lunch-timc, or P 
worst of ,lE] have traversed a street under [ha 1 dreadful appA- 
rtuyri known sh J ’the Elevated T To anyone w ho knows the 
result of high budding, whether in Anumoi Gr elsewhere, who 
knows how London i s the envy of the whole World because nF its 
tennis in escaping Esigh building.iI is difficult i i believe penpk 
could lie *e nut of date a* tn wmi such a change sis ^ now 
recommended. 

This agitation is not confined. Eu Hi i gland. !r prevailed in 
Germany about eighrwi months ago. 'Hies is the kind nf thing 
(hat was advocAlcd for *orrw of the b*S aioree in Berlin* arid I 
think it appeal* tfi such nhilinthrtjpifrU Herr Stannes and 
^ome of those ^eal Geseljschaflen which pu tl nd there. They 
are ntxipmu, naturally. tn have thc-e bin plj.ee— . li is their point 
of view ; they ‘wftnl to crowd 3h mri* businesses Into imr 

StOtTu 

We recently -saw in ihc*f iwm\ .l fine cshiNttonnf American 
work, and 1 nm glad in say I ihcn had the opportunity of ltsii- 
fnr^ In our admiration for the gt*MX work the Americans, have 
done in architecture. But when Enqlith (uroph- nnd archlreci* 
*Ugce*t (hrt we should dim Up I x>ndon in llie cast -off dothei 
of Nfaw todti I tcflOy think it is tinu- to luni Do not let m copy 
three (hi 11 lx which they tbcmsd vcs have hecoir.e thoroughly dh- 
-jMifird with, and are dnsnp their bc*t n* restrain It isnntot 
London yet than Sir Mprm Con way hi is m my that he would 
not, if he could help it r live lower down than the thirtieth storey 
I do nor know that Sir Martin L"on way showed great enthusiasm 
for helping ilu -1 people in I canton who might bare to live ewentu 
tone storeys below him, while he enjoyed ut that height the ;ur 
And sun which so satisfied him ThtF is a ca!*e in which we 
are asked to sacrifice genuine public Utferesb for the purpose «f 
private Intense I A-r me read you a quotation from our own 
Journal - pd Although it may he reasonably mointiiiied tb:u a 
height of Ho feel a» iidrquale ili tbnEou^hfarc’ EWJl mure truni 
So feet in wldrb. ft cmnot he logically maintained cfiat this h sn 
ad^i^uate height in street* of u™te* width than So feet* or m 
pmnlioiT* when: buildiniL^ face npeiii spaces i^uch as Hyde 
find the Gretit Park, bin square* ^Lich Lrncolft ^ Irm Htdd 15, 
or the hv«iide *ueh as ihe Thamn funb^nkment.' [Me. 

JOSEPH : Where » ihit ?] Il » in the Roy al flkte 

Joltlvai , I think in your own riddr«i. ift March X 02 Q. 
lhaE what Lincoln'si Inn Fields has come cbvui Eu m tor r 
line we bk- in London a few open spaces lefs whith have 
mitierl the awful spread out td tirid-% fuld mort-ir, J.nd arc we 
BCtUnlly tftjin^ Eo 3c( people who luippch to own the snmtn^ 
to Lincoln'^ Inn Fielda build a hi^h w^ltof ^ioo icci round it. 

I say || h prepwtarou* in take advantuiic of thc>e ■ 'fwn hfeftthLnjj 
spacer for London, in the iftirjesis of A comptfadvdV Rfcnall 
number of people who went to crowd an era iterated .imoUu i 
of business on to a limited ipSCe. 1 very much hojK- ih^t; tht 
[mdlute wOt firmly support the Council in taking w hat 1 believe 
hiLi been the ihorouumy diiintensted in protecting I ^'Udon 
from hat mu foiled upon it idetu wliieh already are out of date 
m those countries which have tried them. 

Mr. ARTHUR KEEN [ F. ] A, 1 «s ihe Author of ihc 
Minority Report of the Huildmg Act teunmittee i would hke to 
*ny a word or iwo on the Ktibjeci rh=it i^, in *uppcur of Mt 
Mauricr Webb’s (nOtidn. l,n the fiflt pl^ce, may E tE w P c- 
only from the flcciident of ihere nnt bt L ing time tu get ^thcr 
-■diruamn^ before the report %vas sent in that mV titrnaEUH' alone 
appeared ? If there had Inrtti mote time, ihetc would have been 


more ^iplatures- I know of two or three w ! ho would lia^e 
signed* and probably there wmdd ha 1 !'* been Ah nwny as rivu. 

3 iun lold the public say llnit we architect* object to higher 
budding* in Londuri -nnply on artistic grounds., and that we Uf a 
noi mindful of or Ehai we know nothing about the economic 
w jvdilcriU ion * involved. That j s not Jit alt true; we are very snui: h 
Concerned with the economic COfuidlctlldons, but E should be 
sorry if it could be truly said cd this Institute rlmt in considering 
such a quridun it did nol lay full stnewi. uti the architectural con- 
ddfrations will By the terms of our first Chatter we are 
Concerned, da member* nf ahs* Institute, with the dflOirtUC CoFI- 
venience of citizen* and flie public imprutracnl and embellish¬ 
ment of towns and cities ; ,md therefore it ^ perfectly dear thut 
i Etc beauty of ihe f'aty of E^mdoti is tine of our finu concern^- I 
SEiink uolxidy will dispute [kit coniinuuus hue* nf hiqh buildnu'- 
in any rtrvet trtU-’it lend matcriilEy to destroy the beauty' i>t ihh 
dry. Ym\ hove only En walk down \'iciona Street, WisEminUer. 
fnr a proof of that. It i^ a wide set eet, it k lined on both side* 
wnil hjk'H hLLildmg.H. gesicmllj ‘-[H-.ikim; of A uniform height, end 
il i •£ one of [hi moil depressing -ErccE - in E^ondnn. uninspirinj* 
and deinorulisilig to u degree. The fact is that litihl is cmaential 
ro Iwauty. You can 11 01 have beauty without light, iind tbe-.«- 
line* of high building* illUT out the light and destroy the heauty. 
r Vhc only possible ray of iuretint in the whole of Viccorij 
Streci, far as I remember, il tlie chuidl And churchyard 
about half-way ilnw-n the street which ulford some relief to it_ 
S.omlon is an iuleil^elv interesting place from the puiriE -jf Y'iew 
of the artist ; it is hflphi^tard flnd ptetunesque. and Full ol 
variety ; but It i^ an extremely benitmd city. 3 suppgMc ihiu 
Loudon depends more ihflU anything elH? for ira pirticulur 
beauty And clwnuUr un the sky-line, untl die U<% ihat it l» so 
readily Eevn The skvdine s- bcins rapidly built our. Take 
Regent Street : the whole characn j of Regent SErccE is being 
changed far thewoT*e. Lei U be understood that I aay nothing 
about she architcclurn] character of the building, f am speaking 
only (if lbe height and the Continuity of hd.ghl- King \V~illLauk 
Street in the City waa a most interestinq street—it hail wetl- 
dciifjned, well-compo«d hujtdmj^, but it hits hecfi ■IllKWt 
ComplcH?l> r transformed- Tall building', ^mc of them rt- 
trendy good architccturiLFiy, IViW'C hoen and an? bring erected on 
bmh *i-tlt? of that street : the street is being qiodt. The same 
may lie -.aid of Moorqatc Street Wc l>een told rtg.iin and 
.igain i ei.i c nx&ilh A pprti e in 11 its Gracechuich StrecE. where ii 
look^ dowiT on l^tmdnn Bridge, is parti cutarly r.uiEable for high 
building*. A high building Il4i teen tfected fadnq London 
Bridge appi*sach. 1 lu me ovt r f ,omdoit 11 n il ge every day, uuid I 

am familiar with the view which is- pre*enl«l m otic walks 
I lie bridge fro:iiTA>ui;h to narth. It used Eo be one of (he IROft 
iotcrettim: view?: in the City ; rit Magnus Church On the riqh<, 
n idi Eric j^Li-n trefi ;it the ha*e of it, and the Monument ami 
FjshjTvmgcrv 1 Hall in the dirtarivc, with the ftky *howinq over 
low 3T‘ui]ilim:> Now .thigh buildmq has !?cen put Up. tliunii||| 
out rhr whole ■■ kv like a will, and dc-rlrOying th^ picture. 
not bliitivr (ho-r *^hsi hare erected tluit building ; llieV arv 
acting in their own l*esE interflits : hut that h ihe kind of thing 
which !• inpvitahEe when people ate ill owed |o put up high 
building*, and i( ia (he thine which will ullimutcly hpoil thr 
of London, U|»n which ] *e! Ven particular 
We know the budding owner will take advantage oF everything 
which I be Building Act will give hm\, and there m no control 
over him apaft from then esJcrciscd by I hr Act- He will take 
full adcaiiEage. creo m the extent of putting up builtbn^j 1 ^o 
ftxc kij;h lhnJULfhoi.il tls? City, if you will allow him. 

fti ihc [natter of light it ha* been pointed nut by Mr. Unwin, 
that it is not Fair to comp.ifC New Vorkwjih I^nndorq hecause it 
is more in the lautude of Rome or OjuTitatninoplc ^ I think, as a 
nuuter of fact, a is In the latitude of Naples which il tilxfUt 700 
milei farther KOUth tlwn I-cmdun. The conditions which pre¬ 
vail in New York ;ire different from tho^e that prevail in London, 
and they permit things There which would be mTolerabte here. 
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As for the propose lor 31 HQ feet limit in the City p to my 
mind it hardly kin iptikifiR about. Tbcte h * population of T 
I think, half a million in she City every day J -in4 [flat the 
[trwlcr piopomcm of ihe* . profile should be condemned to 
work by artificial lij^tiT attovt the gtmmd ji terrible 10 contetn- 
plate. As to traffic, in London it ha* already reached qicti a 
point that vve do not know how to deal with it* It make* rny 
heart ache to go to the places where the trams and buses scan 
front Jtid v« the struggle people have to tfci home. They have 
Started early tn the morning aiiii have been working all day, 
with perhaps n out too much in l-.li. and to seethe they 

Ilii'c to gel home ,’nrain is intolerable already. It wc double the 
UCCOrniiundaiign for worker? in the City, I do not know what will 
happen in the matter of traffic, 

we have been told ihiiE. people find itdifficult to get home, 
it is til-:i ruble for them to be housed near London * centre, and 
we can solve the housing difficulty to home e’cfent h> mean*- of 
buildEmg* of a height of 150 Fm, Wc already have in Ixmdon 
working-cbsi dwellings which nrc five storey* in hetghl, and 
it hiss always been n matter of wonder [O nic how young children 
who live sn these piece*, and how their mothers, espeuidly 
expectant mo there, can climb up lho« hve storey* every rime 
they return from gning out. 1 suppose there aie nmtlY here 
who have young children of <heir own. and 1 do not know how 
they would concern plate ihe idta of their children going 
U lint tended So their homes in lifts to the top of budding*; 3 50 
feet high. 1 dsi tint object necessarily to □ high build ini; if it re 
in iM right. place and if the condidoru are suitable. Oiu- knows 
of plenty of in London where high huddin^ are perfectly 

right. Such a building, for example, a * White hall Court—l do 
not kn<itv about the buck of it, but the side which you see 
towards the rUer- -is n Sine object and fic-< tnm the general view. 
The Hotel Cecil ts another instance. ,md that* astiiin, conie* into 
the fji-ntnl view and is tint Bggres-rixv. Then there the Pm- 
dvruial building in Ho 1 born H where the central block forms 
s* huge tower which Constitute* an cmennd*. line item in The 
new down Hulbom. Burlington I louse* in Piccadilly* is elTet- 
tive. J Ugh building* Mft be erected properly under the existing 
regular inns. It re^ts with the County Council. In my judg¬ 
ment. they have hithL-no exercised their discretion in is reas-Un- 
iihle way, and with I iiuve, continue to do so. At any rate, I 
hope they will lake into uccouesi ihe special circumatmicH of 
cRchciisc. And l hope that no! the Jrast of the ihinus they will 
take into account III all ihw man ere will be a consideration ot 
the amcnitin of London from the point of of ihr oni.it and 
the architect. 

Professor ADSHEAD [ l r iV f - Presiden$\ ■ Mr, Keen has men¬ 
tioned that bK wa* ihe ^ole signature on the Minority Report> 
due to the fact that the Time for sending it wait very short, and he 
Was no? able to i^ct other .lipitttm- 1 was a member of that 
Committee, and I opposed in every way possible the excessive 
heights w hich Were ^uggcaEcd in I he report, It was only 
became 1 happened to be in Newcastle at she time that t w,ii 
unable to sign ii. I am a member of she Art Committee, and l 
have very much pleasure in further ertdoraing the report w hich 
Wii’. ,! enr in by ibaS Committee. I would like n* refer to one or 
two matters of a very i^cirtti] Eind JrgiunaS aspect, -rm dim who 
Hu* studied thin queuhn from ii> transport and. town-planning 
point* of view 

Mr. Unwin has dwelt or the conditions obtaining in New 
York, and the pointo for And apmt high lunldings there The 
refetoiicrs ti> New- York have been ibofougbly vMidhdSNi i*i ihr 
Pre--i. S myM'Kspent ten weeks not many >e;tr-^ agn rn New York 
and had an opportunity M making special invretigatiartB into the 
conJiiiuni jwttasruogm high luiildstig' ^siJ the condition* a% 10 
high domeibc buhdiujpt, mil 1 *haU noi dwdl upon thetu: now. 
Whai I propose doing ii tu t-uv a word or fWO in SUppOtt of a 
general principle—she all-world principle—that obtains to-dny ; 
and that fa 10 extend cith> mther than eo conrract them This 
principle ha* roe hold of .Amersca. and it b now- hecontU^E tha 


recognised principle cit town deie|opment r thas 3 city should 
extend laterally raThef iltun cestically, Tlie the policy of thi? 
LounEy found I. Who ^utild auggtii ifiwt a mhuiir had been 
made whesi t!luw deparied from the policy of erecting hi|{h build- 
in ip: in congested arcan, and took peu-plr out hy the traocnii to 
mure heulibv and SalubHouS ‘dmotion* i I have beetl concerned 
in housing for tlw working diasa an cerlain nutfi, and noe of 
the principle* laid down thrrt wiue that no building!: for the 
working cLlm should be more than three sEorcyi in height, and 
fur I he very rettwo* which Mr. Keen sufiucictd. I with 

Mr. Keen that it i>. ridiculous to COf^tdei' the quiretion of 
housing the ws^rking clusae* in buildings, w hich wi)i Ise m high 
that the homes will have lobe reached hy lifts. 

Then Like the importance uf ihc ir^nsputl 'f uni loci ti ^duy + 
and the facilities which urc afforded cursipured with those often 
or fifteen yotn ,igr>. Consider the way in which our big office* 
are now occupy ing ^itet on the OLtfikifU nf ihe venire rather than 
10 the centre. Take the South side of the 'I’hainc!: — Siamfurd 
Si reel, Iti the la^t stn years wr have h^J great buildings like 
\\ . il Sin^rh 4 ii 1 1 Son’s printing works, vro^vtog the river 10 
iitps where ihey carl ulitiin more elbuw-roam. Take ihci 
fJovrniiiit'iH offices, the County L'ouocil officer, which upenow 
across the river ; I he [.af^our Offioes or Ku-w . the Pens™ 
Office at Acton- 1711 * vegregatinn of tiuildings ia one of the 
rtiri'U iEtikin^ t'eamresi 10 modern commerdos^m, Let me 
refer to a paragraph in Horace- CubittN 0/ LWoji„ 

dated 101 > in *^hich the author Uys - M It must be rcrnml!n;rcd 
that the (mdeney h.r been toward* a rediiciion in ihr height of 
L/ntlon building*. As llte time of ;n-.- pinng of ihe Act no feet 
wo.* allowed under the provision of the London Co ritual t?ir^o, ,fc 
And ff^m tlstst we get m Ho feet. Are ^ve going back So 1 io feel ? 
Is Lon dor going t<> l>v she one reactionary town in reverse thi* 
world fpolicy of spreading luteftdlv 5 I would remind vr?o ilvit 
4t present the height to the under side of the cornice in London 
ix Only equalled by rsne dty in Europe—Vienna- It may T>e 
interesting tn scHriic of you to know dial the height 10 Elie 00snips 
in Berlin m t: fret, in Cologne fis feet, in Dresden feiT. tn 
Dtiiheld- t±' (>$ fvet, in Edinburgh 6o feet, in Hamburg rS fvvt. 
in Munich 7a feet, Home 7^ tecr, Stockholm 7^ feet. Paris 65 
feet, w ish two storeys in the toof. He vve are not Very badly off 
with feet. And even then wc have The Court v f nunril. who 
have it in their diitretion to alTow u-. to pus un higher Iniildincs. 
sti peleecvd place* suitable for their erection. 1 agree with Mr. 
Keen in whal hr >aiii al^nut thr Mhitability of h:j.'h hdMiilff? in 
such places as oil the Th.irn^ front, prentded you Nh>L after the 
bftck-. I abo ojpee with the rhu - t in the Art Cnltinhsier 
Report in which they admit lherv are certain site* in London 
where high building* m%h( suitably be efr-cu'd. Out -I hope 
tiles will never t* the Rtabject of reirtilariun nr bye-law : 
but th^t whcii building On such *iEe^ is allowed it wjj| !»e on 
spot-= indinited on R plan of London ^uch a I hope ■ - lit before 
Jong lu- tciade. 

Air PKLlrtSA JOriKPH : I presume, *ir, tha-t if E iprax 

lo the prr-ent rnotfon it will hh*e disqualify me iTiini speaking 
later. 

'fc'he PRESIDENT : No. 

Mr. JOSEPH i rhen I will make ■% few ulwervation^ rmw. 
At ih^ prineEit msmuint the di*cuA*hjn is around lllr actinfi of 
ihe Counril As svt the yfc&rs ihitt I have been ,1 rnemlHTof (hi^ 
fiLstLSuEe I should f»c vlt> loath to \utm ugaimt RE 1 act of ths! 
Council, even though I ought disapprove of ii^ UClk>n, T h^t i^ 
why .1 iV-l- 1 tliiil the freedom td dineu^-sion which might have been 
posatbla on the general tenm of my snotion b fieces^aril y 
leasencd upon the motion as it stanch. Hm | wilt deal with a 
few of the |-h pints which hnvt b.'fn di-scu :.ri.j. I tun vacm 
the diagram \\ Inch i^. -n-n the Wa£) by ^;v. mu it is ew^y ti' da^coimi .1 
new thought by reducing it lo ,ab urdir>. 3l b.i^ nor Ihth m 
the mitld of anybody who hiJi, been dawu* ii ng thi^ nTiilw 
Beriosttly that We sihnuld huild row> nl hou^c-s t zq feet in height 
;n street* which ate only ao feet wide. S-lw ■avw it cEjnscm- 
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plated ibftt a diagram would he prepared which would unii I to 
hhow the Ss feet height and two storeys in the roof to which we 
■irt- entitled under the Act. The particular buildings in PatEr- 
nUKT Row jilJ Hoove He Street which hiivs- hem shown by the 
London Society omit tii Hhow the heigh [ TO which may go 
under the pre^enT Act. Therefore] the aketeh give* » fictitious 
kupiqBitm of the effect of buildings of the kind In n narrow 
me reel. -Mr. Webb and Mr. Keen have he*n ShEy hi (he presen¬ 
tation of theif view’s, ■ 111 lJ the other speakers Iwvc dealt with it 
from the Special point! of itudy to which they have devoted 
their lives BlU it is scarcely fair to we have not given *UtH- 
l sent consideration to the tujifEvr, seeing that it Ini:- laken 0% 
fichit i-rj months to con-tdcr and rcjuirt. 

Although -Mir, Webb dissociatedhim+elf from the tendency to 
associate mir work with " Aky-scrapeov' hii* remarks were 
largely directed to ihe Nvw York practice : and wlwu we ; ; 3 L 
of that practice w e haic before OUT eye* and minds (he New York 
tky-scraper*, There is Eittlc dnubl thut the adverse critldsm 
which li3* been offered OB to sky-Semper* is quarts weraWc* Bill 
we are not seeking w pui up iky^oipen Sky-scrapera arc 
buildings of nnything from 500 to 7^0 feci high. The highest 
building recommended by Our report Is [5,0 foci; ihiTC-ttirc the 
cnnCL^rn-i which hive been brought against higher building 
for London by am^rinR them w ith the skyscrapers at New 
York da not appear jUit. 

E recognise, by the enthus-tamt with which the remark* of pre¬ 
vious* speakers were received, that I am add r«ftinj£ ■* iiVKtitig 
whose rnind h already largely mnde up, but I ha™ a great belief 
in tht justice md of my brother archiiecu, and I tecl thlf 

'1 h- lore they tunic to a dec?’inn on this matter they wilJ weigh up 
all the considerations int oh'cd. 'J'hir- is not ,i movement tn which 
anyone hz-, an a^e to grind, The on gin of i( is very simple. 
Two year* ago an a?licit Lippeard in The TiWj. iu thfi course of 
which the writer (hedt-maiidforaocomroodatianirl Central 

l^ondoo could not be met. I low was the difficulty to be sur¬ 
mounted f Obviously the buMni:- y parts of London could not 
spread outward* 1 therefore, in order to accommodate the busi¬ 
ng of London p it might be necessary to modify Acts n t Farim- 
i 1 lent sa as to a 1 low binMing* to be extended upw ,i 1 ds. I hal idea 
set Hre to a train of thought which hud occupied me for sonic 
years, because it had hi Hen to my lot, aM an PrthlttL t, to design 
five block* of buildings facing Hyde Park, and two block?, feeing 
the Embankment, during the preceding few years, find t had 
l>crn impressed with the .ulec|u;icy of the opportunity which was 
liiTordyd me for putting up building oo A proper e in 
line open puiiiion«r Aud when 1 sawihie ihought thrown out m 
f% Tima I! took the opportuniiy of wridiur ihrec or four 
liters developing the idea. Those letters v :! p v*l toriii replies, 
and in. ih« iriddltf of the djicuMimi an eatnnirdiiitiry ihing hap- 
pencil, fiir ASHi-tin Conway nddresped t>ir London Sodely— 
conservators,, H5 they ciairn U> be P <d' the jimenilies uf IjOlulOfl— 
on sky-tempers, and suRgested it would lie wpl| to build in 
London f. ky-:n;fnLf-.cf>1 500 \\:i-l high. Thct fiuggeition seized tht- 
popular intftidiwujmi in rlicH an «m that ihr mnderare tRsueof 
higher buildings opposite parks, rhi- riverside. &nd >>5her npcrj 
spaces and in wide thoroughfare* w.i^ slmrcut rorpedoed ; Jind 
■ he movement:, joitcad of running on fiVodeniTe lines, 1 ll> 
Kcnou^ly prejudiced In the di^proparthuiiflte demands of >ir 
Atsutin Com way. Whi-u the coFieM^ndeme Ivid 140m on for 
?nmt Einie, 1 begim to myself: J| Am I entitled to carry ll'uc 
matter on in ifjh way further ? Is it not right that I should bring 
the question before the hwiture r 1F And I augKv^cd to the 
the n President that 1 would be preparcLl 10 read n paper on the 
ruliject. I re+id the p;i]wr. Mr. AtUlefi Hull had read a paper on 
the queition cf cubical contenL 1 ;. The Council theft appointed u 
iSperinl cominittr.!: m vuudd^r iht rrUitCcr, more partiCtilaciy 
from ihe$e ew^i M^ndpo'tni*. Thui it The gcne^i 1 of ihi% nwivc- 
rru^lt. Fiml you will see that ;■( The sailicfl moment 1 

hrough[ it under the purview of the Institute, aitLl eeastil IO ilc-u 
with It ns an individual. The Council rtppoiuted on this cum" 


mitten a lypieal list of member* r prmm men V-'bw*■ they kn ew 
were doirsg solid current work. We took our work very tcrtously, 
U'r mid: " VYe will fir^E derate ourscbiM lo higher building, 
then to cubical contents- rfc Wv wm into great detail as to the 
vanaua aspects of the^v questionw Hivinj \5n together a large 
amount (if infomuititJTi, we (hnught lhAl tiefrirc W-C made our 
report TO the Council W* would carry our inves tij^n[in>ri& I'urth^r ’ 
and we adopted ini ununmlperhaps but 1 think you will admit 
the very* thorough course of decidin'; ta appoint u deputiUion 
of our Committee to attend euiliidcnitrt! ranferenm vvsth public 
bodies who were intfi^tnl in inHoui aspect* of Thh question. 
The dcpuiuTionmtended on the Building Aci> Committee o| the 
l^crnikm County Council, the Fire Bngadc Cbmmltl« of that 
Council, the City Land* Committee of the Corporafom at 
1 jjndan, ihc Society of Medical Officer* of Health, and subse¬ 
quently ilit Inoorpomted Association Taf Ketad DUtHbutnn. 
I’hen in l:?M They thought thc-y ipught DO mrcl (be fomdan 
finely. We LhnURlst W^e vn.iuld gi^e ihem an Opponiliury oi 
meeting our pCrstliun. 

We sent tn our teport to the Co until, and it Ll* been iK-fone 
you in a recent number of the Jotjkkai . so I will not take up 
your time hi idling in<o it in ndnute dctaiJ. As regards one point 
made by Mr. Webb, it is not correct to say that the only sup¬ 
port we had was the support of the Retail l>i*tnbu(on*' Associa¬ 
tion. We gut support from the Medial OrTk'ct-.' Asaorinitiun 
and ihe City lamd* Committee. We got support from the 
Retail Distributors very- re’-uhly. because they represent th# Rre.u 
stores in London —tt sort i>fc" union of the p?c,it stores of London, 
who are, quite naturally, anxious TO develop their businesses, 
Uut j? t'v wrong to soy that ihe mrivemiMSI ha^ for il* imrp:.i t .B ihe 
c nub ting of the yrt-it stoil-.- to increase their bURint^* by having 
higher buddings. It b urged us a serious menus of gi'-'aiit! an 
opportunity to banking, in*unmce P slopping, and the purely 
ronvnert i.d si de id London, because the one ftquaro mile ■ j I the 
City—the magical urea—is the place reciuim.r by these great 
busines^eH, which oru national concerns. It hus been Miotvn that 
the City uaf London cannot aceommiMlalc all the business which 
has ro be done there; by some mean* extra space mUyt be 
found, and it cun only be found in the City of London by raising 
the buihlimgr; ftujfgestion> are wekdmed by ihv City l.amis 
Committee, which fon the c at$ of the iimenitiL-s Slid require¬ 
ments in question, ,inJ ih^c omtiui be lightly thrown :L-.idf. 
Wr lire not n-king for rows of sinL-eU whh huildings tco ICvE 
high or i 50 t'evT bis uEl. We are asking that ihv Cfounty Council, 
which fotH the power |p'« allow budding* rnOrt shall KO foet high 
if it thitik* it wise, *haH let it he known thiit in future tt will 
allow them more often lllart it h-L> m the past. We hm.- to 
remember that nil lenses in any One thoroughfare ore nnl likely 
to foil in simultancoufily. 

You have Had the Let pointed out to you Thai l^cwdon and. 
New ^'Ork urv not placed iho same geoRfiphicalty ; but ihey 
have vt-ry much thy *antr cfotntCteHiittCi ^ir'Lih regard to the men 
acquired for business, and T harp upon bmineis. because ih-ir iA 
thr m topic i>f the country. The businesi of I omlon require* 
more spice in (W*e centra J a reas which are chcixun a.* the centre-, 
of trade Koi example, (he City merchant mu*E be 4Wf the 
Exchange for his trade, "D'jkv ihc t..i-t- ul the store* , tin you 
think that if any of the great niorca <>l tfo’ West End wished 
JociCiiHc their "business eccommodiliork they would go inio 
011(01 her district * They iviD remain in thc*anie pi nee. and under 
present circum?I uoocb they must either he lymmil with whiil 
they have nr dig UtidergMJlind, One or two speaker* said we¬ 
ll nve only cons Lucred 1 hi - omHICtC 1 :■! peer- There would I w 1 H- 
apology necessary if that were f^.buc I deny 1 s ; I say commerce 
und iitvjiiac arc the background of all human aetivitn. - m aUrh a 
city London, imd without commerce There would be m> 
demand 1 ‘nf urchitvctuTy jnd there would be no woiL: for us. It 
is not 1 -iclfish prQ[Kiiiifon, Iwsmw I have pninTfi^l out more 
than once I hat, apart from I ho good ynu may tin in providing 
accomniodation for the individual and for the need? uf the City 
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and The anm of Londaiii you hi LI Lh; creating a new h;ion of 
.1 vi „ because (very htflhcr floor will be a subject of a new 
assessment H and Thai Will ho coirodcttblc ; it will form a 
security on which locul authnritic* cjr borrow capitid, and with 
ib.it capital (hey can du the very thing we want U* l l-c jKnic,. -Uid 
thin is widen the thefciijghfares, for which they hiive no fund* 
j t prescAl. 

lVith regard li> lire ticape E will not trouble ymi -it length , ii 
means one or two addinon^. The fire nmpc problem h-*.*- been 
dhfMCti of in other place* Liverpool notably, where the Royal 
Liver building, some 350 feet high, i* in example- A dry pipe 
runs up from the fltJOr to the top part of the building, And it ha^ 
a noKcle at the bottom. When a. fire occurs;. I he fireman, rmlC-id 
of cartyinn up a I ong hme 10 the scene of rhe lire, tit Inches the 
hc^e io this dry pipv, lurro the waier on, -ind runs- up fcti the spot 
where I he fire is rtnd it once phi) * On U 1f ihe Puree of the water 
hjEI nor curry it moie than &o feel, there is an electric pump 
which will rake the water at that painr : ;nd ihrow it higher* 
just ^ it (loei m the lop of Si. Paul > Cilhnnil 

With regard IO design* it *ccfm to me that the miller a extra¬ 
ordinarily simple. If the Americans can produce, as you saw 
reretilJ) by ifse exhibition ip ihi.- room, exquisite buildinuM at 
[he enOmlOiL& height of even 7 50 fbd£*it h grotesque to speak u 
if British architect* cannot produce building quite its beautiful 
l JO lect high. 

Hut this movement hi-, not been idle : is hua pixiductd 
Lmprtrvemtriis nlfesdy. The permission to build buildings to 
fcc feet to the top level menu, rh-it another floor 10 feet high can 
be, put in these restricted builtliitpir There is a atriking instance 
nf mM F fhe architect of 3 [arrod.-.' Stoics ttLta mr that the imfnc- 
dunc effect of (hat link concession i* that Hurods will he able 
lo add four item* of floor *pace Id their raisting building* 
without buying ,j square inch of additional lund. W bile w r hflv-e 
been tulkinii of higher buildings the County Council I i.lv e already 
.accepted the principle trn a srnufl *%ale s Hfliutt there a re three 
instil ores of it. There the instance: mentioned by Mr, Keen, 
where Mr, juries hii* put up ;l building in Uroni Kurrh Street, 
which S'* I to feet to the iop of [he torture, -md ihe roof is io fet-t 
abate that, making 140 Fc*-i altogether Amt there la thr budd¬ 
ing pot up :it London Bridge by Sir John Bum ft. and I but b 
tea feet to the ccrrniie lei el and 120 feet lo the roof, E believe 
sir Edwin Lutyens }\ a * alsci obtained 4 concession for a big 
building in Finsbury Cireui, 

I must rcsefir my other remarks until 1 submit toy resolution 
to you - VYhai we should have liked the Council to do would he 
to send hack our report, with criticisms ,md suggest ions for 
tmendurinn, And to Live asked it* 10 recomufer it rn the light of 
the face* they might hue adduced. Bur in view of ilic-ir having 
rejected if. \ve cannot itk them lo reinslule ft. j.tid we caiiiKit. 
therefore, ask you to condemn the Council fnr having con- 
dctmicd ft. But il l hiinx on my n solution I nhidl ^-k you, 
nhnitly. iru consider another H^pv^T o( the mutter which imy. 
perhaps, nppenl to v«.m 

Mr ANDREW f. TAYLOR IH F],l„C-Ci Thi*ii a subject 
in which t sitn very rmith iii(cie*nd. I ennu- here in u dun I 
rape city. I lutVe !>reu a member of this InatitltUr for forty-four 
yen* and I urn thrirfn re enriiely in ■.-ym|ialKy svstb rlie aspire - 
non nf ihe yoiinu mrml^cr* nf the- Irutilute and their desire 
For freedom in dnugxu-ng building* of every de&Eripiion. 
But 1 hint- u\ n n« lake ;j wider view of ilw m comiectkin 
with nsy duties on the London Counlj Council ei- a piist-thnir- 
m.m nf dir Building Aela Committee land ai pavT-vhiiimnin nf thr 
Improvements Cuituihiitee, intimately connected with the Fire 
Brigade Hurk ; and chjirni-tti ^t’ the Historical Records 
Committee of the Council E have nitiny pinint* from which m 
v -:e cv ihifi question, perhaps* more th.ir. :-omc of >tiu, and there¬ 
fore you will forgive me if 1 try lo mke .1 broad wevy net liiis 
problem. 

Many of ihr point* havr |«eii mliEti up, and perhaps you 
Hilt u I low me to enumemte them an :i word or rwo. We have to 
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deni With the traffic probjem, .md that is ;m important thing on 
ihe Council. There are tj,000 people living in the City of 
Ivondon, bu( nearly 150,000 come into thf City to work, and yun 
kimw that r very meuns of t miss port CfitlgPltd tram*, btlit"*. 
tubes. hi 11 -. ■, ( he if cmbl k to ihi nk vsiwll double I tic nuttilH-r 

coming inlo London daily vsivuitl moan, and that is Whaf might 
Luitppen if these higher building’* w-efe allnwed [ it would be a 
sheer unpnssibtlity tn grs the people in and *iUt of Loodbn. Wt 
want to sep-irJtH 1 ihe propLe. not io group them m ihe City Ol 
l^ondun. and ^ith lhal eii v iew uf have tried to spieiid I>undum 
t have asked this question sei-enil time*, but I havt never yet 
got an answer to it - Why do you not first of all r-lise those Low 
buBdinp^ “which nre in ^nd around ihe City m a heighl of ihe 
permitted -So feet before \OU ;L*k for buildings of I go And j&G 
feet ? |u Bloomsbury and in other ptaCcsi you will tiud hundreds 
of building nm rnnrtr ihun jofeer hi^h : why not rji*e tticm 10 
ihe full extern ? Then you w ill nearly double vourttccorEimmh- 
imn, without i. renting oongntiun, 

Thjf hccond problem ^ th.it of ihe bcdllb ^<e London. A 1 * 
has Iwcn pointed out, wc have very lillle siimhitl* and n g-iod 
deal of smoke nnd fog. 1 1 you have bu^h buildingf , Eike rhe one 
-hewn in this skertcl^ on the \ytll, ■■ ■ m \mS 1 never get suruihine 
inti■ nn^t of the streets. A friend of mine, fcalkitsg to the 
manager of one of the Lr^nt retail stores. Edit! tn him: 41 You 
want high building in Begcfli Street, l«Jt thereisnow niirishine 
an hioh ^iLlei. of the ^Tiret, and people like shopping in the 
sunshine." Hr r?AtJ : u We don’t Honf the sunshine ; it i* 
spoiling our iroods in *Hir window* 4nd we have to put up 
sunh!iiids. ,L That is the point of view of (be mcnrhunir He dad 
nm want she sunshine But people Like (he Minshmc* am! they 
will much more enjoy looking at the in ihe window* 

of a sunny xtrccl ihail in one thin is nunbre. 

A thrlfd point I -1 he amenity *yf l^omlnn. 'Fake urte uf uur mr*hr 
recenttttt t t t Kingswuy ’ tbatis tic feel wide,and I think you 
will admit fh.it the bllildirup on cue h side of that arc high enough- 
They are Ho fee( and 100 fccT to thr mp of die roof If they ivt-rc 
doe hie of nearly double lhal height, imagine wh.it Kingwvay 
wrmld look hkc n would he .1 gl> omy ’nd itonld jclijsU narrow 
street, mat end of the spadoua nne it obviouily is now. Again, 
Regent Slreef before long will be entirely rebuilt 10 a heighi 
most person* wilt think ^uEFLcienl Allow building* 
or :od feet high, and ihe whole symmetry d Lle^ijm and the 
Ofneniry of the itreel Will he rtpoilr. 

I now Lume to the chief tbirsy I want to speak :d»Ut- It ha- 
been mentioned la-jr Mr. Joseph. It ii fhii nf Hrc protection, a 
vrry imports tn |>n j eve. certiiinly in Our case the safety of hie eh 
une of the iH'j't important [wims. L would like 10 trait™ romv 
of Mr, JnYscph’E remark^ to-night. Our Fire Brigrul*- u i|UL(c 
able to nckk fine in high buiklTtlg* if you gi*r them the flppa- 
fjic Li ; hut thr whole apr^mtijs of the Fire Brigade of London Jia* 
been planned to suit the preseni condi (kfias , that in 10 any, 1 hi'-* 
iiidlilmfcp which urc repilmed bv the Boilcho g Acts, *Jl>cy efliirwu 
tackl e btilldEtig 1 1 SO Or 100 frtt fuuH. Kor than- ihey“ wxiuld t^.nit 
much heuvirt hore und stranijifer pump* and larger ninfi cmpues 
As - rt4i -|( -it, larger -datinns <i^ thrui m. fn Ne** York in-d<i> 

thrl lutve hiKh-pfessure fire-pipt^ m alt through th-, 

^ireetv socially fur lire* -n thar id build mu- That h.i’ cukI 

nulLion- in New "I'nrL,, and if you L^\e thrm lit Iwoodon (n-day i fc 
wdt 1 c 1 ■ 1, vrii.j million*, ■■.\ hich would mciin an increase id i -■ ,h ' 
]« fid in ihe £ on your rmlev. Are they ml high enough 
already ? If you w^erc in attempt to put on pressure of water to 
deal with ihv.e high building* w ithout special pipe* And planl, 
your would bursr and your tap*: wc»uld not he able tn 

Aland the ti t*in. Mr. JnK<-ph nimtsuncd the diy pipe system. It 
b lime thcii 1- the ^sstem in N'c^.y York, but they h^ii‘ found 
there that iti U great fire they fvHClure and break, mi thalju«t a\ 
Lhe time they are d^jieiidecE on 10 dts theii work they me of no 
Uri: Ei ha^ been fmmd in the fire bng.idr* in almost all 3 -ugf 

cities that while Fixed lira arnlngfrmrniM -uc useful (U a CCrBMO 
cxitnf yc^U haie to dcpt-lul tn the La«t rc^^rt on the mobile fire 
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appliance thu is. the fire hriggdft and rheir engine*. If There 
ii a Ere in iW lower section of one of these Hi Lfh building, how 
wifi the firemen grl tip W Operas on thL- higher ports ? They 
t-4innor do it. and the result i* that, if a great 5 1_-.it L generated, 
the dry pipt’ fracture. I t is not u question of ih-r exiating Fite 
Brigade C think there js no finer fire brigade in the w-tsrtd than 
the Ixmdnn Fire Brigad* l but yon wifi hive TO revolu ii*miva the 
whale syiEcni if you w.inx to utilise it for higher building*. 

The Building Act* CnimmittK of the London County 
OhiiI r~1 i 'j na hard- ind-f and hidebound committee ; we 
are open lo Eisten 10 anything which yon m»y sygk*e*T to us. 
We hifcv-e a dwcrelmn to aitnw certain things beyond the Building 
Act*, and we -lst doing it You have heard of Nome of 
the ihin^ we have allowr4 in curtain position'— Suiildi nig ■>• 
higher Than &o feet We hnve aqrteed that, 1 of ta? fee t a ml a 

sloping roof, find two storeys in (he remf* you could hjve„ if you 
set back ytHir wall ^ufcfigtent to titmr within ;L certain angh, 
buildings up lo loo feet with a flat roof. There hflt K'l-o Friuvh 
mUuodftrs maiding abtfUl a further conctw ion in re grkrd to build¬ 
ings af the warehouse and department id type Mr. Joseph h>^ 
taken considerable credit to himself for brlnjpng it about, ir 
one may judge from a recent letter in 7 %‘ Tmtt r r We have 
been considering this matter For some time, 1*11 it was brought 
to i head by resolutions iau received from the Council of this 
Institute. \Ve took immediate action ; wc conferred wjlhour 
Fine Bri glide, and acted. What ^ have done ir this. It doe* 
not add an inch to the ejttcrnnJ height of the buildings- ; for¬ 
merly il was fro fet?T + ami recently we nosed it in fry feet to the 
topmost door, iviih unlimited ceding npuce Now we ire per¬ 
mitting So Feet to the topmost ciifinif and you Can get another 
floor in. lit 1> immaterial lo me how UlACy Floors you gel*long 
as you do not rai±c the total height of the budding. We w£ only 
tod anxious to kl people have the other floor if they desire it 
Mr, Keen pictured a very pleasant scene in the vicinity of 
London Bridge, and I agree. But vw know A new building i- 
eontemj.il aled the site of the old Pc Art building. The hrsi 
plans we had Wffll up to a great height , 1 ^aid to the Htu^inou* 
architect ■ " You will he much higher thill the beautiful tower 
of St- Magnus^ what i* lo become of lh.lt ; " lie s^id : “ 4 Oh* 
that FfUl*T gO+ M We also had, name plans for ^ building in hinn- 
bury Circus Et<ti ng aoq feet up ; in fact, we Euitl A plan for one of 
4&0 feet, with oEflvtf* ro the lop. Wc hay now not u down so 
reasonable ffctits. We Hie willing to cor^ider eicepbotud COW : 
but we do not want these to be put formally into Building Acta. 
We want to haw daKrctauri. «ld you will find ihat wc t-ball e\- 
erf i>e that discretion reasuiuttly. 

M: DAVI Util? : I move tH.si the ritotion be flow pin, -,ir. In 
tioinpso I would lay ibai Mr. Joseph !rtt invcntetl the definition 
of a sky-ycraper w a building over 500 feet hi^h. 'Hurt would 
mean there .ire only four *ky-*enip£r¥. in the world. 

The f n KKSlDENT : Dues \myWydy aeogbd ihai ? 

A MEMBER: dcminlY. 

The PftESIDENT : S now put to you the emmou E which is . 

“ That llrh getienal meeting of the Royal IrLhistiLlc of 
Bnriah Architetl’s approve* ch* Action wVtni by the Council in 
connection with the Report of the London Building Ann 
CotnmithJeT 

There voted for 70, against h. 

The [ J RES E DENT : The motion h eamed. 

Mr JOSEPH : Ac ihi> Ute hnur. I *ha U prap - v i« submit 
the reiiolutLtin in i1ii4 form : 

“ That this ittcetiitg approve* the itetwail principle of Blow¬ 
ing buildings to lie erected tn eurtAtn pdtttions !<• a greater 
height thin irf at present the prnCtXO^. subject to proper aSk- 
CTLfnrd^ a* to construulinn, fire neape, ainl file attack. 

The purpo r of this 1 dilution ia not to commit ynu To any 
cpeoial heigh Es ; it ti fo put the matter nil her back E<> the ptisi- 
tion It was in during the cftHyrwgCS of the innr»tigatlotl hy itw 
Building Acts Committee* and to enable the. 1 hoght *inil i^Lir- 
friUTidiilif* to be a iubj«r of further study . Tlime who him 


worked with me for the ta eighteen months, eonscaentiously, 
mul, We tielEeve, in the public interest and not ad^ervely to the 
LnteresiS of our own pn>f«wun, think Thai you should 11 cr un- 
reasonably be asked ^whiLt approving (hf action of the Coundl 
ip rejL-LLing specific reconimcndiiticmi; made in our report—to 
giVf t].s $ome acknowledcmcnE .inJ etlflOUiUpmem, ind still 
leave this important topic open for further conyideriltion. b> 
passing .F r*^>hnitm in simple and innoaioui terms, by which 
the principle ofhigmw buildings h accepted, subject to further 
inveitigatiun and subjiMJ tu pn^per I put it befLtj^ 

you, nai merely on ihr gtound th;tr l thhdt the workoFtfris Com- 
imi ceu should has r c further thought fiefc*^ it h tinally pigeoil- 
huled, but on broad lines, h is in the public imrreit, it i'- in our 
imeneMl. What we ate .t-king i<= something whicii wifi neacl 
favourably toward* the whole community. Therefore l move 
1 be mulution which *unch in my Jl^inc. 

Mr. AUSTEN HALL [F-J. m sa:i>ndLng the motion^ -aid : 

I tii-i'l nor know until EhismomiEvg that l *hould bv able to come 
tu thw. meeting, but what his Hoi -dd ettwr--, I think, iliv 
ground no all poiiit*. This j 1 not a question of n vote of a?nfi- 
iicnce in the Council ; tt is j question of ohcuiuirtg an expression 
of opi nion from ni on the whole subject uf higher build - 

utgn. I have, lhcreh>re, m> hcs-itatioii in -upportini: Mr. 
Jnieph's suggestion, whjell is Do appiove tfie gcncml pnnerple of 
allowing buildlltga to be erected to a greatet height than So feet, 
subject tn proper sAl'egunrdi. Il seeuu A sflfe tesolmion to pa-^s. 
i have a number of notes on paints which l will noi go into now. 
VarioUj memltrrfc have huid repeaEedly thru no utrention whut- 
t-ver hri- Imn i^iven Hn the question of fine iirdiiEeflure in relj- 
tiion to increased heights af building^- It has been my privilege 
to look at th^ subject rn DiktCBiintrits, particularly tlu: United 
St4t^ -md C.in.id 1 . We have heard much js m the latitude ol 
New- Yeirk which 1 ^ Very irnsleaditig ; hut the bxhudr nf Mon¬ 
treal am! olher cities in Canada is ^'eri' much the same a* olet% + 
and in the degree of sun bHj. Yet in MylilrVat HO feet is 
allowed, burbling* with ten ? lo revs, and the results are eminently 
xMizi actors-. PrtlfKW: Percy Nobbs has dessyneil same vers r 
phjfminH buildings in Montneitl, of a standard height of 120 
feet. The candilions in Montreal so closely wnble ibow in 
London* and the results are so dcSighiful. ihal to nay tt is 
doVrfiitating 10 architecture Sr* build iff feel higher tlvm Ht pre- 
^ent sretrn ridiculous to those who haig seen tzo feet high 
building* in suiiahEe p^witionj—■ I do nol agree they should be in 
The City. It would be * irim^ndoia* stiniuluH to urchitccrurc if 
in certain phrccy h rsotihK the Ernknlntent, wc cuuld get a 
reruib^ancc at' architecture. To *ay that that side of the quetuton 
rim received Jttenlion Sn not correct. The work of this Com- 
rnillce hint Itern urnluly pmUmged owing IE) the ftmsum nf in for- 
nuiliim it had EO <-'i11t-cc. :jilJ it hirs covered much ground. When 
ihc matter wa^t broached t^^ the Council it iva* sent a% a sugges- 
ikm nf whet could Ik: dune ; n woj, disApimitsting Co hj*c it 
turned down* nod IO how the t'ommittec ahohrihed without .l 
further irfvrencc being tteked. I felt dbpppofnted that ihc useful 
rc-njls* which - ould haw- been obtained will nns now, pcrhipi, 
l>e 

Owing tfi the Eatenes*’ uf the hour, [ will rmt into the 
L-xmil- I have ctulde A noic aIkiuE ■ but t btg those who hxVc ^cen 
buiKliogA 114 fwT Eiigh to coieiidcr how satisfactorily they can be 
designed, and how interesting rhey sire when in proper relation- 
ijiip with the other building* in (he siwl . 

Sir ASTON WTBB. IMI.A. t could nui we what Mr. 
FJelisha JoSCph'a resqlutiuit meant* but he hit* tuld U^ in hsa 
* 1 X 2 rch wh.it ?E is ; iuid J mu*t confess that 1 shall Vote against it. 
tic «ud rhiu it w.iw in !c.r,v open this question of higher build- 
ingii 1 chink after we have spcni tfit whole of this evening and 
decided the matter cfllpIlMicaTEy, that we fold fihut down 
this question. Let it tie distinctly nndcr*iood ilui ihi* Inscinuc 

averse to incrra*mg tlic ht^chl uf buildings a* suggested ill 
the Uammi Elev^S iworL We are perfectly content lo leave it in 
the hand* of ihc County Council, as it has been hitherto. 3 
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happened Iasi night to be reading Mr, McCurdy's ti-nmlation 
of Leonardo da Vinci, irbo had a w^y of writing down things- 
which occurred to him. He £Asd: Let I he street be ,m wide n-. 
I he universal! height of die buildings-" That i- wha t Ixonardo 
dii \ inct v.iid in his time, and w -uercTN io rnt we could Hot -ay 
anyEhbg better at the present day. 

There L one oiher dung I ^uufd like to uy : there has been ft 
fiood deal of talk about the County Council's law’,1 re*rti idling 
the heights of building*. etc,, which n noi done its other (owns 
in England. But why did they bring lil that law r [ think the 
reason wns Queen Anne's Mansions. 1 have die misfortune m 
live abimvE under the shadow ot" ihem, anti to think of Queesi 
Anne's Mansions being dupticaicd nil over London iM sufficient, 
l think, to condemn the idea, Queen Ann* 4 * Mando&i toward* 
the street i* had enough, but Queen Mllr S Mansions at the 
b-tuk towards the Park IS very much worse ; it h li coitglujtiera- 
tion of brick walk Hod window*, shapeless and hideous. It in 
not altogether the butt of the designer ; he got into great diffi¬ 
culties at the hack ; (hr Guards threatened him with alt ^jrt^ 
of thing.' : In- had to arbitrate, and rhp urhilraior made him 
U( in Till thM white glared h?iek. The beautiful park ia spoilt 

f the view of Queen Anne'l Mansions ; the view from Hucking- 
hum Palace generally i* spoilt by the same cause. It vim pot 
up building* Iske that* you will destroy dir amenities of Loudon. 
We cannot pull down the ManjicoH. hot surely we cm insist 
ihul there are no other building* of the sort pu: Up in Londnn 
in our time. If we do not do that we a re not worthy of our 
name ;n architect* uf a great city : we ahull go down to posterity 
condemned, and very properly eondcrmied, 

Mr. OSWALD MILNE fFJ: I think it would he most 
unfortunate if it were to go OUE that this Institute support* the 
London Building Act as to the height* of building, as the 
rtCfuIrtTiori ii at present. Very few of u* think that the London 
Building Act at present U i* sound riling ; Lt extend* to all p^rt-; 
of London, the City and ihe residential part} alike. We Can 
Only build in 8o fe*t high, with two auirey* in ihe roof; uu.i 
i* too high in residential pap^, too low in other*. But fur the 
idea to go to the public that thh Institute accepts the Act sectm 
lo mt to be a reactionary and Very censcn'ijiiie policy, 
m The other thing which &ocitir to me Absurd :s that lhis [xivtj- 
TUle should ^y (l know' out Council Uses it- powers exi.Mor¬ 
dinarily wdl) that, they endorse the power oF the CetiQfy 
Council to turn down proposal* for high buildings in tattle rase? 
and allow them in Others. That L* not buitllm. If a nua bityr * 
he ought (0 be in a position to know exactly whftE he do 
wilt it- At present he buti it and hopes the County Council w ill 
let him go higher, bin h* knows they have discretion to present 
it, and he h put to much trouble and expense before he find* 
out what he can dn on the otv. \V* were told many reaps ago 
tfsat before A man built hr alxHlld *it down and count" the ctfel. 
But in London he CffEUWfc do that; he is entirely at the dfccn:- 
tlon of thi ^ County Council ornnunce, The husintrjs man 
knows !« i* 11 Up ag.iinst it ,K ; he will think thin Architects -ito 
reactionary people who do noi '.Mint iu help him, and ibm if he is 
(O get What he ftnnte he must, in certain diiilntCi, go to rnme- 
tody who in pot *i qualified architect, We do nut want >kv- 
itrapmipbut Wc do Want to think ibe m.itter out and nay how the 
community who want higher buildings cun gft ibrm in"a reason- 
able Way. ffyou would IKK limit the height iu Wo m ioo fec(, but 
uHuw within a. ernain angle much Ligh^i-Injildlfig^ it wmild tn^ 
enurag- buriue^ people. It would tllcOumge big Cflrnpanlip, 
rspcdally in the City; bwaote that is where hty bliQdhlfs nrr 
required. It svuuld CtKOUmgC the purcL’^e of large and deep 
*it« whrre busklmgi caiX be built with TGWrrs. Is ii letter to 
have limited building*, with many working m them Under thr 
Icvtl uf the >TrceT p thim to base line buildings with lowers wheie 
there W fresh air and light ? '1'hese biu!d;ing* Cfln be erccied 
without Obstructing [sghl and 4iir. I think we nrchitwta ought tn 
Inr Ihe leaders and guides tif the commurnry w ilh regard to build- 
mg matier* in every way. If we in thi^ Invtitule accept ilie idea 
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that She limit of height of building* ** it at present scbUcIa h the 
Ij>I word, I think w c will be r^warded aj, :i reicticmary and cun- 
sc n j E i s ■■ n nafex^ioi l . 

Mr. U . R. DAV1DGE : I wish to nji|iH>se the pricing of ibis 
roSMU-Eutfijii Our Council han- CtUlsidrrcd the quexddn from kll 
poinl* trf view. It has already achieved a distinct improvirmcnc 
in th L - London Budding Act. We are not in Tlie hand* ofc*ist- 
irpn rules, and il should be |Kj>inted out that the Ixindmi Cduiiev 
C oundE have full power to deal w ith eiu.li case on im merit!, I 
protect against the proposeL nude by Mr. Joseph a COftimilUc 
tliBt ssc hhotild have liO ft. bid Idling all ovtr the City, Here ii 
an American paper, published by the National Housing 
Association of New York, W UivU, dealing with the nueHEinn of 
high bmldincjs in lx>rldon» refers to thEs agnation as follows, ll 
siy.i :"■ The chief advocate of this course eh Mr. Ddusn Joseph, 
4 l*ondun architect, w ho lecnu^ to return to I be attack with tjreuE 
pCrtinacity + having urged two yvan igu mmilat propOhals. It ii 
rather ext rao rd tuaj^ , in I he face of the eEp£ffcncc of such dtki> 
^ New Vrnrk,.Chicvigii, arid Other Amoncan vommunicies of ihe 
very detrimctital effect.! nf unduly high btiiMingi, that LomEon, 
which hi! been free from ihin blight, should ar this laic date be 
in danger of having; is inflicted upon her." And here b the 
opinion of Mr. Hastings.,, our ftevvly elEcEed Hmd iiotd Medal- 
h^L m a statement for she Heights of Biiilding= CofTunitslOU of 
New ^ ark Ciry. I h: wVS: M Where J believe ue Amerivaunrdi:- 
tectii jn often make a mistake ii that Wt present Uur c-aae as an 
appftil For icsEhetic cupH [deration OEld fa r the general ap^icararkce 
irsf a tils . Iri my opini^pp is is n^t a question of art, hut of Mnits- 
tion and of j-UKlict and of law." 

Mr. Ebtsting? goes on to say ; " The argument that New-York 
U on a narrow island ih witboyt efftcE ^vhen tvp realise thiit the 
lower and narrow pan uf New York, within a stoneV throw of 
Broadway, Is tim rebuilt, and much of lhi« property it Only three 
or four siorey-s lugh." 

Hie Council of the R.IJCA. ha« had the fact* before it and 
haa decided on a ^iuud course oF action—iutnidy h that every 
disc must fc?e Considered on its ttifllite + but [.hat there is no 
general i JSC for higher buddings- Is Would be lamentable if We 
were to pass ihU re^durion, whicVi would be going back on the 
resolution %ve pfWiied cJrlirr. It may look hnpileu p bus l know 
harm will by drine by it if it goes rhnou^h, It w ill he jdv«ti«d p 
and wrongly advertised, that the InsIiEuie is in favour of higher 
buildings everywhere- You know how falsely (he campaign ot 
the ConunitEbo was rvpiesetiEed as the policy of thr lns|itutc H 
arid you know how that false report w** brought dbuul ; it KH 
by premature publicity by nuffikfl of this very committee. 

Mr. JOSEPH - On a point of order. Thta Hiatcmwit by tile 
East speaker wiih regard tu preinarure pul^licaltoii ha* licers 
dt-jh W a ith In the report of the Art btuuding OimmilEev. which 
in ticfore you ; and the Duildjng AcE Committee, having had 
that repon ? passed unaniEnomly a raplution, which was for- 
wardesi in clie Cotlhdl, tepud lining the itltdritnt tluil any 
campAkiln through llu- Press had heeri olrganised or coihIucLcJ 
or influenced bv die Building Act Committee The uiijy coin- 
munic,itiiYrj nt an ofheial cb a racier sent Eo ihe Pfv^ was one I 
submitted to you, 'Though the report hod been i^ued, it h.id 
nos Iwesi c<Miwidened 4E»d by (lie Council. 'I'hcrdbre 

1 ask you to l ; 4 || upon the list upeakcr to withdraw. 

The PRESIDENT : 1 wroyto poimout that a [* irrelevant (o 
ihe ptesenE discussion. 

X|r t>AVI1X5E = Qn the -luriiSioii cif rire protecsian men- 
Signed by Mr. jiarah, UheChiciof thr Xew\"ork Fire IniUtanLc 
Exchange a 4 V#: " \\ + c have had no tent* of the value of *itaiid- 
pipr-^ in tall buildings. Tile diflkulh k ihal no human bring 
eouhl withstand the heat, which often rbts TO I^Sco degrees, 1 ' 
And Mr. John Kcnlon. Chief of the Nt?w York Fite Dep utmcnl, 
fhn be ccirwidera Hy fm lo lie the ideal limiliilion UP 
height. I .im content in accept the ev idence of New York I 
ani sure (hr meeting will do well to put It*rlf rn [hr hamfi of ih* 
Cuuncil rather tbxn in Ehe hand* of (he popular Prttt r which 
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Will not [always stick to the facta, especially in Technical matters 
iuch Oft that ntnv under coital deration. ] shdl vole l'lllh l^t: ih\* 
proposal. 

Prafe*WT BERESFORD FITE [F] : l can only say that till* 
is not a new question. HftVt ivc not all lived ip I^ndon and prac¬ 
tised in London and thanked God for the low streets with \\ hich 
I indent la surrounded •„ have we pint thanked I Lim for the rat's of 
Hy!lT K of -.tinlipht that A prescriptive niiht nll^w to penetrate 
into the City r I worked in City offices for many Vtara, and I 
view with at arm (he fact ih:ll Mr. Joseph is blind to the pcniiErd 
arguments which are addre^ed to the heart of thi s L]ues[k>n,, He 
Is. if. nor answered one of the serious questions about the light* 
i be amenities of the City, the escape fremfiftf m fact* hunuin 
life. ftamJ-pipe fallacy does nor touch the torn of the 

matter. Will will have hue*’ population l* in pusitiofts iii&eces&jhte 
so the fare brisjudet ; hiliJI I hope ihfc expression of opinson we 
have qiveit this evening will he Lukcit As conclusive, and thut wr 
shull not allow the Uiffhtirst duubt to he felt by the public at 
lame as to the attirude which the Institute tsfce** 

Mr. \v, K, VERXON t 'RUMPTON [F.]: The motion 

makes n<i rcfcientt EO proper sjfeqUftrih with reference rti triffre 
or to senates or architectural amenities i end there must have 
bees! jiUme definite reason for leaving tliesn out. Fur lhaE reason 
l half the more confidence in voting ag.nn=.i this resolution. 
r]y F I think it will li^ln u* iu look dt this rmmcr in proper 

C rapedi vc if w r real i sc <hfl e the- mie*i ton of hi gh bu i Ed mgi i n 
in Jon h.i • a definite relation Eo tvtutl We JR- de.fi in*; with in 
IjCiudoti, and th.it is congestion of si reel tnilhc. Vou cannot 
:-.e;:p^;.L?L- the <s:u' from the other : they arc interlocked. There¬ 
to fl- ilto otfiv way thin problem cun I ut dftdt wirh sdratifically, 
organically, and in a reawnable nawiTMT it to adopt the suggeition 
mentioned by Professor Adshrad : we mu L .E hw* i plan of 
London, properly done, and then toe shall be Me EO tmke Up 
our minds ss to Avhelher we can allow oertjin buildings higher 
Thun m xnesem on cerium position-.. 

Mr. JOSEPH : I AVAive rny ri^ht at reply, in View -of the late 
hour. 

The PRESIDENT : E do not whfi u- deprive you of ynur 
rigb ts i n tiie d i ecu -> ion. 

Mr, JOSH PIE : I w;*h to waive my right of reply. I could 
reply, and aT great knerh, After the patient wav in which you, 
have listened In me I w ill notinlhu'i another speech upon vuu. 

The PRESIDENT ; The r^ulutioTi h : 

iH That this meeting approves the geElcral pfi Eid pic of allow- 
jf»H Imildirijfi to bt erected in eertuirt pjdfiom Mt 4 j^re.-Uer 
height ihm h the present practice. subject ej& proper safe¬ 
guard^ 4s to construction P lire eaejjn? and nrc attack." 
m voted in fa™ Ur, $t again*!, 

The resolution %\~d& ln*t. 

Mr. G, E* Pears t j_J J has Ixreii appointed to the 
Chair id Architecture .it the University of \Y it waters- 
rand. Johannesburg, where he titsircis Ilii correspon¬ 
dence to be addressed. 

Mr* Andrew T Taylor [F.J i member of the Lon dim 
County Council, has been appointed a member of the 
fallowing committees of the L.C.C. ; Budding Acts 
Committee, Establishment Committee, Improvements 
Committee, and ilie Appeal Committee. 

Major Douglas \Vi>ud P F.S.L, A.R.l . B A.„ the Hous¬ 
ing Commissioner at Nottingham p in charge of the 
housing sebemes in the ten Midland forming 

Mil 1 Regions K amd ]■., i i - lc;Lving N^iElingham on 31 
March, when the Rcgii>iial Offices tinally dose, and is 
taking up a special appointment at the Ministry of 
Health. Whitehall, SAV.e 


Obituary 

Herbert A, Satcicell [F,] r 

It h wit! 1 great regret that lby announcement uf the 
death of Mr, Herbert A. Satchel I has been received by 
members of the I ns [it Lite, and e* peri ally by members of 
the Practice Committee* 0 n which he did such invaluable 
work. Mr* Satchel J was elected an A^ouiaie in 188S, 
4nil toas awarded the Essay Medal m the same year, the 
subject being'* The History of the Developments of 
Church Planning from the Beginning of the Christian 
Fra. 1 * Me was ejected a Fellow in tgo&. Mr. Sale hell 
died suddenly ai Torquay on 15 Xlarch, after a very 
short illness. 

Holman : Lieut,-Colonel G. E t [F.J h of the hr ns of 
Holman & CoodrluEn, on 5 March 192.J. 

Elwes : R. G, [LkeHmfe]. 

Vasev (J. M. H.i f fJteutuiU j, died on 3 March [-}22. 

Competitions 

Auckland War Memorial Competition. 

The second set of Questions and Answer* has been 
received, and is available for inspection in the Library. 

R.LR.A. Coi.otm Competition. 

Questions and Answers may be seen In the Library. 

CoMFErmoss Opfn\ 

Auckland War Mcmorlnl. 

R.l.B.A, Colour CoEEip^tirina. 

Dundee War Memorial. 

The conditions and usher documents relating to the 
above competitions may he consulted in the Library, 


BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION* 
Students' Evening at R.l.B.A, 

On Wednesday. [5 March* a highly successful 
Students* Evening was held at the Exhibition of Archi¬ 
tect* 1 Working Drawings in the Galleries of the 
R .1 .B.A.* ij Cl md u i 1 Since t, W. t. M r . A. j. 1 .3 av i s and 
Mr, C. 11 . Gage were present and explained the 
special point* of interest in the A to nun** Pujf Building, 
while Mr. Dennington* representing Mr. Ralph Knott, 
gavu information about the New County HalL Tlicre 
were about eighty p resent t and several important ques¬ 
tion* were discussed. 

The Board o( Arthiirctunl Education have made 
arrangements, for holding the Exhibition annually, when 
work representative of all classes of architecture will be 
exhibited. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL BL'ILDlNG TRADES' 
EXHIBITION, OLYMPIA, 1922. 

The attention of in embers is specially called to iht 
programme, sent out with the present number, 
arranged by the Architects' Welcome Club in con¬ 
nection with the International Building Trades 1 
Exhibition at Olympia (11-27 April inclusive), 

M embers are particularly rrquttfed to nuke personal 
u- c c of the Special Card of Admission which is enclosed 
with this number of the Journal, Through ihc 
generosity of ihc organisers tif the Exhibition ihe use 
of these cards will materially benefit the funds of the 
Architect** Benevolent Society, 

MODERN BUILDING EXHIBITION AT TURIN. 

The first exhibition held in Italy specially devoted to 
the art of building will be opened in Turin on £ April 
and will last to 21 May 1922. The exhibition will be 
held during the meeting of the National Congresses of 
Italian Engineers and of the Association for the Study 
of Building Materials. Ii has been organised hv jl 
croup of engineers, architect*, and constructor^ with the 
asriidanuc of the Government and the local authorities 
of Turin, in addition to the exhibition of building 
materials and methods of construction, there will be 
a special annexe devoted to plans and models of build¬ 
ings am! of furnished houses. The exhibition will, be 
held in the Stadium in the Corso Vitizaglio. 


MESSRS. J HATCHAKD SMITH A S4iS 
Hc»m. J. HATciumn^SMmi L Sok tuva iimved t tuiix oiSrat t>> 
M IIjytnurkft, SAV., I hr |«iv -d Utdr oJftu* ij |) fc| k c Sum 
AddpW, W.C. N hiving expired «l ty ilan.li. 

A I 1 IKJJ NTM ENTS WAITED. 

A R l,R.A., ei-officer. munnl. two chiMir^ j Mtern vruh' 

Li:pe-fj,:u.T. Engaged ,1=. Ah, bloat Archil^l bv Mirth try of Health 
m Homing itir ov* r turn yearn New cinder notice to 
ungogeciusiu t*w iftg to tt4m linn staff, freton! EkiUry £™ bin- 

<lan air* preferred A ( fH v lii>x mj* cA> fbm SwcUry k Lft ,A. + 
4 Cttutuit Street, W, i, 

dlwngaxed, dnim appointment .ii R^timisihlr- 
Dra^au-HJiiiD. Twenty y^n p 4l B - runijiJ experience Mi ULii^Ktfw 
DiildCHI, Toronto, and Hi r mtftgli a m. h uJ l V qu-iI lied in (tataT ctm* 
stnictiritL, dctiilh. supfnisiwt, ^uncUh, pmb»Liv&-Mv Box 

P$». cfo K.I.B.A., y Conduit Stmt, I j'tuMul, W.t. 

A.H.I BA , hk* 11 r shortly (Jubttgtftd. iwr-lv*- ypjrV varied 
iKricnce .rxdLp-^e Of fimr ye>.in" war WvJntL tWii--. Rraxxiatftfe 
J W. or with ^ view to haitDHr&htp. Uni lei'll y aiddtectUnl tmin - 
K WUli dlstUKtHW ; u-4 to U^tc SWork Excellm n-ferauMs 
iflriwite time jeaESChief AiMMant — Wnu: Hon ^7J 3 r/o ^eretarr 
K t-B.A , y Conduit Stmt, Wj 

F.H f.U.A., With {otLtLrt c 1 ■ . 11 .if iwtulv yrjfV ‘Unduly pre-war., 
lifter-' W-ir *en r ice l tinupethurfi expert p wii'Kn tn join busy Fimi 
w-itb a vbw In Pittntnhip ; Ulan njimlry fir *bwad. - Ann] v Box 
ibjp:, r/o ic-, T rr.iry H.I.H.A., 9 fTfriduif Street, \\ a, 

A. II . I . FLA , i r- r iIr* i rt* p. rst as Alsblaiit; Ijjvs’tl r>r emm | ry r \Vorfc- 
irt}i drawing, itetaik. nuj*iiiip- sStMLtui prm;c j! knew- 

l^l^c m ill bj-.Jirhc- Niflhersl Apply |bsx 74 < cAi 

Setteiaiy j Oxidoil Street, VV.t, 

A H.I.UiA df-airpi. ETf'fkMi^slOe p-^tlicio Nejjly tw^uly ye4fis,' 
rspttjaicfl Mtt b^nki, piles, itn>p-s., wawljoti^ dati, hotfl^ h^pt- 
t*K b 4 th- 5 , h^usinji and doturtllc n-^Tlc. to ekarge of 

.leuI bi[ikl:n^.— Is \ 2*5i^ s e/oSr. ret;Lr\' R.| U.A q Conduit 

Street, Lbtilkul, W.i, 

l.nrxtiAti H I ['r .■V.ioyeiTi' t^nrkfi tifuvrnn-v, i]i>jnaiaorJn- 
[er e ora wnfk of aai r dt- K riptjrn. £bv n Or tjmplo^ t' *. nr, SMiqlr 
e«r part Ijell^. tieiigiin jihd dnu^hunUn end ij ini m twpih 

urt ty " _ A ^ y &,l ” s ' ' 01, r '° Sc^njiirv ki.u.-s , ^ UcBuUi.it Su*h 


Members 5 Column Minutes XIII 


PERSONAL. 

Mu. A. A. ItubMix, K-C,, ut ^ Temple, t.t, 

-bd M> Mncirn S[n-ri,, U + . fe tfruo.' it 1 >i known Hut he Fa- eh>l 
nr-erniiy or at any lime heen 4 C-ilalUdalc fur tbr LiIihUmi CoudP 
rnimroi, .mil t ti:.n h i- She on\y K.C, of that sumuiie wfit.i h .t- thri, 
c .died with III tlir liar m Him.' LmjT 

ASSISTANT WANTED. 

Ajssuttaitt WdPitnd in Arvliitivrural Depamneja^ with caperuruci 

in drainer xchsn^i fuj Sauce Luihluji: s .,ln U a- 1 (oteU, SLdM.Hiit el. 
jjilI tavfnf hmiwlccke- ol kaijw^v w^jrk ; should be A.R I.ILA 
iVnnanency to smcaHr mail ^lust htt ^cKkJ inn^jor, SaJury 
(jyn t" {4->> arrr.nSjn^ to ipwliliraiitmi —Apply Aicfiit^L North 
I'^^tcm Railw ay, York, by -3 Man li 

PARTNEftSHlI 1 ^ 

A% Asaqmiatv. 151 yeaiii ol a^r, [\ dnjroni. ol * Kim urn tup OP 

41 u h -■iu Ini 1 :it t .Lr As^st.LUt null u VJ,-.T |ij I^Ttuerahjp, Spedal ex- 

pwietUB hi pthf^rl’. iifK.pit.ili, rffiatQjqfciitl Jtid dmrrritLc work, Hit- 
viau^Jy a* a Ueran 4 y Sc^ml Archil ent, l^nidon or Home 

toLpiiin prrfftrrwl Hjflhaflt etcdtiitlitla re^iriKt% — \iipU 

Hms, e/oSmtacy k.LB.A., 0 Oumlutt Sutot, W, 

A.R.lJ 0 wV *lffl|^ a sham In w r r]]-tiUbhshcd iYciVini»> 

prelrmL Would like I t 4tfficrrii« or * ommtlnco a krovluclAl Urac- 
IM“^ in OcHineetida with OIW Hlrrady esUbUibcd iu Lamlon, A sc 31 
S« yemn>' ulfic* raped™ e {icrhcml prarlin') .unJ two ve^pt Sth.*d 
ill 1 Arrbliwlun;, UniyencJlv Imlhv., [.oqiduti. War Sen-'J rv - 
17 *j. c/frSwtttiy 1 U.R.A, q Londuit StxrtU, VV.s, 

MESSRS. .k MUfcGATROVlX 

Mu Abthcr J. Hv kcxiju'VU ti.i- lakrJi Str. Jatiirt Htmbrr.w 
A.R I H.A. P Into panHcrslLiii. Tirr firm will b* eanieii *>n imdrr \\u 
i« 3 d Mvh: nf Hill- 8 - fir Mnrfa 5 royd H pmet^ing .it 53 Si ml I StiNet. 
j flMwl tar. Ian unJiitecH and =urvfy.in. 


ShHUON I $31^32- 

Ai the T«dj Citnerd Mooring (Ordinary) uf the Session 
ipzi-lQU, held on Momiay, 30 NIuruh lyiz, at 8 pjn.—Mr. 
?su:| WotcrhoV 5 C h Frc&kleflTt in the: chair. Th* nltcndiince 
iHwhk was signyd by 2J Fellow* (induding 7 numbeft of the 
L ouneif), 31 Av^kdaies (including 2 memhtri of ihc Council), 2 
Lkmatefc and a Eiirye numbs of viiitatt. r I'he Minuter of 
inc Ninth Meeting held 00 6 March, ha-, jng been lak^n a* read. 
Were confirmed and signed. 

The Hon. Fenian' announced the deceltw of llic fd I to wing 
raonben : Mr. Herlsert A S*toMl, elected hrorwEfc 1 KSs. 
Ffibx iqO^h Ho>id Institute Eysjy Medal lilt iSSR, Hon. Secre¬ 
tary of Lhe Prneitcc Standing Cbrnmiitcf i^n^M ; Lic%U - 
Colernd CL E. Holmui r elected FeWrn, 1931 ; Mr. V. A. Edhn, 
elected UcmtiGte ih>j i ; Mr. U, A. Emmett, elected Licrntmte 
1011 \ Mr J. M. i t. Va^decM Lii'tntiair 1912 ; Mr. R. G. 

Elwei, elated Lkrntiat* l.ja j, The Hon.. Setreitrv dm Jin- 
nounced that the iilw% had junl Iwen r^eived cf the fUdtJtti 
death of Mr. J II Sflbin, I 3 resident of thr- SurVeyoni In&tiIuti 1 in. 
[tvrw RqOLVttHfMt the rewTrts of ihp fnstitnic for llle |rm nl 
>b«e Kentlemen be recorded on lhe Mmuit*of the Meeting and 
lhnl it menage of condolence und tympaiJty be coni'eved lu Uieir 
reloiti Ves. 

Mr II D 3 »rtw-Wood fjF.J, Vice'I'rtaident. haviru read 4 
P^PW rntitled The Riald.nc 'l imhcr. »f the Krnpire." » d»- 
cwtanennw^ndwti themoxinn_r.Ithe K,i-ht Hon. Sir JiVfcph 
C.^Kik, .M.Up, High L onirni^siyiiier for lhe t'omntonweiillh 
V. f H Wyndham It. HunAii. 

C-M-Cr., t,R.S,„ Director of the Imperial In^tiiulr a of 
lluinki ™ pasted to Mr. Sp.tfa.WwJ hy , r dnmiiti»n, 4tn<l 
wa * l,rtefl }' taponded ro ]*h c ptc^r 4 ine» closed 31 io.;i p.m; 
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Building Timbers of the Empire 

By H* D SEAR1 ES-WOUD. VICE-PRESIDEXT R.LR.A. 


T HE Timbers Committee of the Imperial 
Institute has been engaged for five years in 
investigating the resources of the Empire, 
during which time it has considered a large number 
of different woods, specimens of which can be seen 
at i he Imperial Institute. 1 give in an appendix a 
list of therm Out of this list the Committee has 
selected about 40 woods which it regards as suitable 
fur the buildiligand furniture trades in this coiirurv + 
The Committee is careful to ascertain whether 
the timber can be obtained in quantities sufficient 
in make a commercial success if introduced into this 
country, and in several Instances careful mechanical 
tests and practical trials have heen made before the 
selection has been settled. 

In conjunction with the Empire Forestry Asso¬ 
ciation the Committee propose to bring together 
samples of Empire timbers in a special collection 
at the Imperial Institute in order that users of 
timber may ascertain the varying characteristics of 
the woods, from different parts of the Empire * and 
obtain full particulars of each timber to assist them 
in making their selection. It h hoped that this 
systematic exhibition will he used by the trade and 
the public* the success of the Timber Exhibition of 
1920 having shown the need of such a collection. 
It is also under considers don To form a representa¬ 
tive collection of those important timbers which the 
Committee has selected, and to send them round 
to important centres in the country ; and our Allied 
Societies could give valuable help In this scheme. 
The Conjoint Board of Scientific Societies prepared 


for the Royal Aero nautical Society a short list Jed 
standard names. I have given this as art appendixes 
standard names for timbers would save endless cun- 
t usi on, a nd aco 11 iple te I i sts hoidd be made w hich cou I d 
he accepted by timber users and the timber trade. 

The home-grown timbers of the United Kingdom 
are alder, ash*beech* bi rch, box, chestnut, elm, silver 
fir* holly, hornbeam, larch, lime, oak, plane, pine, 
poplar* spruce, sycamore, walnut, willow and yew. 

With regard in the soft woods, the timbers 
commonly used and required by arch item which 
they understand can he grown in the United King¬ 
dom arc red wood, white wood* and American 
ydlow p pine. Scots pine was the only wood used in 
many of the ancient Scottish castles, where it has 
withstood the wear and tear of centuries and 
remains sound until the present Jay, 

Of the hard woods, at one period British timber 
held a world-wide reputation. British ships con¬ 
structed of British oak were pre-eminent. The 
same timber was held in high esteem for building 
purposes, and was extensively employed for cabinet 
and other work. 

In home-grown oak there are two main varieties 
—while and brown, both of w hich abounded in our 
forests in the pass. Turkey oak, introduced into 
thLs country about 170 years ago* is in many 
respects similar 10 American red oak, and is of 
practically no value, h runs heavily to sap, and is 
often shaky. In appearance it is more of an orna¬ 
mental tree, and the acorn cup is spiky-not 
smooth, like the white oak cup. 
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1 have been fortunate in getting from Mr, Fraser 
a most excellent sample of Turkey oak* which you 
will find among the samples shown. You will see 
that this sample carries heavy mp r hut the amount 
is by no means exceptional, far many Turkey oaks 
arc practically all sap. In addition you will notice 
the heart shakes. 

Home-grown white oak varies enormously in 
texture and value, according to the district in which 
it is grown, For instance, oak from a county like 
Cornwall is small and coarse* and suitable only for 
wheelwrights' work. Oak from Sussex is splendid, 
but inclined to be hard. Oak from Northampton¬ 
shire, parts of Essex, Suffolk, Oxford, Lincoln, and 
so forth is of good size and mild in texture* Home- 
grown white oak is in demand for many classes of 
heavy work, but it also supplies some of the most 
beautiful panelling. 

When wood grows old it becomes impregnated 
with waste products and gets darker in colour Jf 
you compare the two sample* of English quartered 
oak, you will see that the one which is cut from an 
old tree is much darker and richer in tone than the 
one which is cut from a yoking tree. 

Some of these woods are still used for certain 
work, hut for various reasons foreign timber haih 
before the war, largely displaced that of home 
grow th, and several kinds of wood that had from 
time immemorial enjoyed a high reputation for 
strength and durability and beamy oi finish were 
neglected by architects. Foreign woods, sometimes 
of distinctly inferior quality, placed upon the 
market in an attractive manner, came into fashion 
and the more solid British product xvm neglected. 
I have here a sample of American oak showing a 
peculiar form of shrinking, for which J can find no 
explanation. It shrinks on the heart edge. Al¬ 
though the importance of British oak is a tradi¬ 
tion* architects have refused to specify British oak 
for panelling, flooring, and other purposes on the 
plea that it is unsuitable and inferior to wood of 
foreign growth, notwithstanding roofs*staircases , 
and panelling of undoubted British oak are the 
features of many old English churches and houses, 
where they have stood the lest of centuries. 

At the present time, in the two most important 
buildings now being erected, the panelling is 
Japanese and Austrian oak and Italian walnut 

The war created a reaction to a certain extent. 
Imported woods became scarce, and people who 
had relied entirely upon them were obliged to use 


the home-grown products, and they were agreeable 
surprised lo find that they possessed virtues with 
which they were unacquainted. But the best home¬ 
grown timber was comparatively scarce,ajid,owing 
to the heavy cutting during the War, the stock of 
growing timber in the British Lies was never lower 
than at present. Of many timbers there is bound to 
be a shortage for many years * but oak* dm, ash, 
poplar, willow* hornbeam, sweet chestnut, beech* 
birch, sycamore, alder, plane, pine, spruce, larch* 
and silver fir are trees that will provide a large 
quantity of timber for building purposes. 

It is essential that the tin.her resources oi the 
United Kingdom should he increased, hut if timber 
must be grown it must be on business lines, and in 
time the National Forest Service and the privately 
owned forests must he self-supporting Lind capable 
of producing a dividend on invested capital. To 
help in this^ users of wood should insist on home¬ 
grown wood bring used wherever possible* and 
architects are especially asked to see to thL when 
specifying for buildings. 

The architect's difficulty in regard to the use nf 
home-grown timber for building purpose is the 
lack ofavailability ’’due to the defective organisa¬ 
tion of the ho me-grown timber market* and to lack 
of 11 reliability ! " due to had afforestation* 

One u! the chiet points ts the defective transport 
facilities of the country, and until ihrs is thoroughly 
overhauled perfect organisation in other directions 
will he heavily discounted. 

It is essential that home-grown timber should he 
put on the market in a mature condition* properly 
graded and in recognised standard scantlings 
marked with the year of felling, properly seasoned 
and nf good quality, sold in yards which are well 
situated for transport, and in sufficient; quantity to 
supply a reasonably large demand. 

In the report on the condition of the roof of 
Westminster Hall flic following conditions to be 
observed when obtaining oak were laid down - 

(a) The timber should be open grown oak 
in park situations* or grown as coppice and 
standard. 

(A) ! he soil in which the timber is grown 
should be known, and should be a stiff* re¬ 
tentive loam* 

(r) The species of oak should be peduncu- 
lata ; sessile or durmast oak should not he 
used. 
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(d) Timber' should all he winter felled, and 
no spring or autumn felled oak should be used, 
(*) The timber should be at least two to 
three years fallen before converted, and forgreat 
constructional purposes pieces of w hat is called 
the L " prime log 115 only should be used, i.e., the 
butt end of the tree from the root to the first 
out-throw of a big branch, 

(/) If possible the oak should he seasoned 
for sis months under cover after being cut to 
the scantlings in which it is to be used. 

It is found that oak used for structural purposes, 
if cut from trees from which large horizontal 
branches spring, opens in serious shakes under 
stress. 

Timber merchants as a rule can give no informa¬ 
tion as to the species of oak from which the timber 
has been, cut* In addition they have no note of the 
soil on which it has been grown, nor would they 
appear to have very definite records as to the time 
of felling. 

Reliable estimates should be made of the timbers 
available In this country for building purposes* and 
tables prepared for the next fifty years until timber 
planted now Is ready for the market. These tables 
should be in the hands of every timber merchant. 
Emphasis should be laid upon the principle of the 
supply creating the demand rather than the demand 
creating the supply. 

The question of soft woods is more urgent than 
that of hard woods. Forests are being depleted in 
Europe and America* and immature and dead 
timber is finding its way on to the market in in¬ 
creasing quantities. 

The following b a brief account of the mure im¬ 
portant timbers of the Overseas Empire : 


CANADA. 

The best European timber for building purposes 
is the Scots Fir (pinm xyfrfrfr£r)» It grows in the 
United Kingdom from 60 to tzo feet in height, and 
with trunks i jl to 3! feet in diameter. It is imported 
from Northern Europe under various names such 
as red and yellow' deal* redwood* and deal with 
the names of various ports as prefix, TSie use of 
the word 14 fir ^ in connection with this wood 
should be discontinued, for it has nothing to do 
with the tree fir. As this timber is the standard on 
which the constants in our formula,* are based, and 
the scantlings of the various converted timbers are 


cut in the search for new sources of supply for soft 
woods fur building purposes, Finns sylvcstiis has 
been used as the control for the comparison of 
strengths. Most nf this wood comes from the 
Baltic and White Sea, and until the European 
forests are more cut it will be difficult for the Em¬ 
pire timber to compete in price, as freights from 
Eastern Canada in normal times are from 20 to 
30 per cent, more than from the White Sea T 25 10 
50 per cent, more than from Sweden. Petrograd 
and Riga, From Western Canada freights are more 
than double than from Eastern Canada* 

The great factor in all questions of the use of a 
bulky and comparative!) cheap article like con¬ 
structional wood Is the freight, and even though the 
Panama Canal has reduced the time a vessel with a 
Pacific wood cargo on hoard occupies in her voyage, 
the difference in the distance the wood has to come 
will probably curtail the use of it for a long time* 
When freights become more equal, then the Pacific 
milk will lay themselves out 10 cater for the English 
markets. At present from 1 tu 2 per cent, of their 
output only comes to Europe* 

With Jfr. Chandler p $ permission I have taken the 
bulk of the following notes from his article on 

Useful Timbers of the British Empire in .Modern 
Building. 4 ' 

From Canada the principal soft woods are spruce* 
Doughs hr. Western hemlock and white pine. 

Douglas Fir (Psrudotsuga Douglas# r Carr *)* — 
This timber is known uiidrr :i variety of name-; — 
€.g. r Oregon pine, British Columbia pine* British 
Columbia fir* red fir, yellow ftr, Douglas spruce. 
The tree occurs from Northern British Columbia 
to Mexico, and reaches its best development in 
Southern British Columbia ; in Canada it extends 
eastwards to Alberts, Its average height is fro hi i 
tq 255 feet, with a diameter of from 3 to 0 feet. Two 
forms arc distinguished- vtz., the mountain form* 
growing in the hinterland regions of relatively light 
rainfall ; and the coast form, found in the lowland 
areas where the rainfall is heavier. The timber rx- 
poried is said to consist almost exclusively uf the 
coast form . The wood is one of the hardest, heaviest 
and strongest of Canadian Coniferous timbers, and, 
when properly seasoned, is fine, sound and clear. 
The sap wood is narrow, and the heartwood varies 
in colour from light yellow' to a decided yellow 
tinge. The number of annual rings per inch is 
commonly between twelve and sixteen (rarefy less 
than eight), the dark summer (" autumn M ) wood 
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being well developed and hard, while the spring 
wood k soft and much lighter in colour. The wood 
is usually of uniform growth and comparatively 
free from knots and resin. 

The average weight of the dry wood h approxi¬ 
mately 2S lb r per cubit foot. 

Uses .—Douglas fir has lung been known in 
European markets under the name of Oregon pine 
supplies being chiefly derived from the Linked 
States. Recent years, however, have seen a great 
development in the lumber trade of British Colum¬ 
bia. and the timber of Pseudotsuga Douglasii, 
Carr,, derived from that country, h now marketed 
as British Columbia Douglas fir. Although welt 
known in Europe* experience with Douglas fir has 
been gained chiefly In the United States and in 
Canada, The timber is obtainable in very large 
dimensions, sticks too feet and over in length and 
2 feet square being readily supplied by mills in 
British Columbia. This fact, combined with the 
strength, durability and tightness of the timber, and 
(he ease with which it can he worked, renders 
Doughs fir of special value as a structural timber 
for railway ears, piling, docks, building timbers* 
bridge and treaties timbers, ships and barges. It is 
also suited for sashes ami door*. As inside finish 
(e**., in the form of veneer) Douglas fir is con¬ 
sidered to possess special qualities in its hard 
Surface* beauty of grain, freedom from warping and 
shrinking, and ability to take stains and varnish, h 
does not take paint well, as the grain shows through. 
There is i n England a prejudice against Oregon pine 
due to the fact that the timber is not properly sea¬ 
soned before shipment, and the long voyage caused 
the timber tn have a bad appearance w hen it reached 
English ports. There, is no reason why properly 
seasoned Douglas fir should not be as free from 
decay as any Baltic timber nr pitch pine. 

Southern Pine,— A term which embraces several 
species of timber, of which long leaf or pitch pine is 
the most familiar to English user?. Most of the 
wood required in id timber ” sizes ra by 1 2 and 17 
by T7 (" timber JT is the trade name for square stuff 
over 11 inches square) used in Europe since the 
gradual falUng-off of Baltic fir timber is southern 
pine. Loblolly is disliked generally. The disadvan¬ 
tage of pitch pine is its inherent tendency to shrink, 
even if planed some years after import. It is quite 
true that it is harder and stronger in tensile strength 
than Baltic fir. Owing to its length generally averag¬ 


ing 30 feet h it is a most useful timber for carpenters' 
work. Douglas fir can also be obtained in long 
lengths and is more regular in strength. 

British Columbia Spruce, —Also known as 
sitka, silver or tiddand spruce. This timber (the 
largest of Canadian spruces), familiar in the English 
market for many years r is now one of the best known 
of Canadian limbers on account of its extensive use 
in the manufacture of aircraft during the war. 
The straight * even grain, toughness* elasticity, and 
tightness of the wood {zo lb, per cubic foot, kiln 
dried), together with the long, clear lengths in 
which h can be obtained free from knots and other 
blemishes, establish it with few rivals for aeroplane 
work. The timber is white, with a fine silver sheen, 
and is free from resin, and without noticeable taste 
or smcIL It works easily and smoothly* dues nut 
warp, takes paints and stains well, and has good 
nailing qualities. The, wood is used for a great 
variety of purposes in Canada and Western America 
- notably lor the inside and outside finishing of 
buildings. Only the finest selected timber is used 
for aircraft work, and the remaining material should 
find a ready market for bail ding purposes mentioned 
above, for which the perfect qualities required for 
aeroplanes are not so essential. 

Western HemLOcf is not so well known over 
here as k is in Canada, li constitutes iS'5 per cent- 
of Canadian commercial timber,and* like the others* 
grows to a large size. Even in Canada its good 
qualities and value art not so well known as they 
will be. For ordinary buildi ng purposes it ts equally 
ax useful as Douglas fir. It has SS per cent, of the 
strength of us biggest brother, and is not »u suit¬ 
able for (lie heaviest type of construction, but it 
makes excellent siding, flooring, ceiling* scantling, 
inside joists, etc. For sash and dour fixtures, turned 
stock, panelling* etc., it has exceptional merit. 

Western hemlock is usually light in colour, and 
contains nu pitch or resin. It dresses to a smooth* 
satin-like surface capable of taking a very lugh 
polish* and is not easily scratched. Sawn slash grain 
it shows a very handsome figuring. Western hem¬ 
lock takes paint well* and for enamel finish ts per¬ 
fect* Edge-grain hemlock flooring has proved in¬ 
valuable* l<- hardens with age, and there is an in¬ 
stance on the Pacific coast where it has been down 
for 50 years and is now so hard that it is difficult to 
drive a tack in. 

As regards Eastern Canada spruce forms the bulk 
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of the timber exported to this country, white spruce 
heading the list ; it h gradually taking the place of 
white pine, for which it is a good substitute for 
many purposes. It should be more extensively used 
In this country for carcasing and general construc¬ 
tion work. Its weight is 25 lb, per cubic foot. 

Red Spruce from Quebec and the maritime pro¬ 
vinces is used for the Saute purposes, and is pre¬ 
ferred for joinery. Weight, 32 Ik per cubic foot. 

Black Spruce is the strongest and most durable 
of the spruces, and should find wider application in 
this country for carcasing and construction work 
generally. Weight, 28 lb. per cubic foot. 

White Pine. — This valuable timber, also known 
in this country as yellow or Quebec pine, stood 
second among Canadian timbers in 1919 both as 
regards production and value. Over 70 per cent, of 
the cut h obtained from Ontario. The wood is 
light, soft, straight-grained, free from resin and 
easily worked ; it holds nails well. Though not 
strong relatively, it is probably used for a greater 
variety of purposes than any other Canadian timber. 
Its chief uses are in construction work where 
strength is not essential, li is a favourite material 
tor deck-planking, sashes, doors, and finishings, 
while the slabs and edgings resulting from conver¬ 
sion are manufactured into shingles and laths. 
Under the name of lfc cork pine 11 the wood is ex¬ 
tensively employed in making matches. The 
cheaper grades are largely used for boxes and crates. 
In the United Kingdom white pine is well known 
as a rmj>t valuable wood for engineers’ u patterns 11 
on account of its even and uniform grain and easy 
working. It was formerly much more widely used 
in this country for general purposes, but American 
Competition for supplies has considerably affected 
exports to this country. Weight, 24 IK per cubic 
foot 

Eastern Hemlock. This timber (also known as 
M hemlock spruce 11 and " hemlock fir ") stands 
high among Canadian timbers in point of quantity 
cut .his much inferior to British Columbia w estern 
hemlock. The wood is reddish brown, fairly stiff, 
but rather harsh and liable to splinter ; it holds 
nails well. A large pari of the production is used 
locally fur frames of buildings, joists, ralters, boxes, 
crates, concrete “ forms,” sleepers and poles, and 
fur other purposes where a first-class wood is nut 
essential. 


AUSTRALIA. 

The principal commercial woods which have 
been exported from Australia include jarrah* karri, 
tuart and wandoo from Western Australia ; and 
iron hark, grey gum, tallow wood, blackbutt. spotted 
gum, blue gum, stringy bark, ash and Swamp gum, 
and turpentine mainly from New South Wales and 
Tasmania. Many of these woods arc well known 
in this country and in other parts of the world 
(notably South Africa and India), where they have 
been used tor piling, heavy construction work, rail¬ 
way sleepers and wood paring. Other timbers— 
black bean, hi auk wood or liddleback, rose¬ 
wood, silky oak—are also highly valued for deco¬ 
rative purposes, though not so well known It 
is claimed that the most distinguishing physical 
property of Australian hardwoods is their dura¬ 
bility under the most adverse natural and artificial 
conditions. 

Eucalyptus Woods 

J Aft raj t is restricted to the south-western section 
of Western Australia, and in this country is probably 
the best-know n timber of the Cbmmonwealfch. ft 
varies from Sight brick-red to dark red, is straight 
grained (sometimes wavy), splits easily in the direc¬ 
tion of the grain , is of medium hardness, and w orks 
easily and well ; it as occasionally figured. The 
wood, which is used extensively in Australia and 
elsewhere for bridge, whnrie and house construc¬ 
tion. railway sleepers, telegraph poles, and in all 
branches of carriage and wagon work. It has been 
largely exported to India uml South Africa as rail¬ 
way sleepers* and in this country is well known for 
construction work, and as paring blocks, though 
for the latter purpnsc it is nut so satisfactory under 
present conditions ns Baltic timber. It is a fine 
cabinet and furniture wood, and is an admirable 
material for high-class joinery, such as window 
frames* doors, staircases, etc. If must he well 
seasoned, however* or joints arc apt to gape. 
Weight, 5* lb- per cubit foot. 

Karri is also a Western Australian timber. It is 
often difficult to distinguish from jarrah* but it is 
considerably stronger than that wood, chiefly on 
account of the interlocked grain, which also renders 
it more difficult in working; usually it is also 
lighter in colour. Karri is very suitable for bridge 
girders, beams, joists, etc., and has been largely 
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used in England fur railway-carriage scantlings and 
telegraph-pul t arms. It is fire resistant, and can be 
obtained in very large sizes. Weight, 58 lb. per 
cubic foot, 

Sydney Blue Gum* a native of New South Wales 
and Queensland, yields 0 hard red timber of medium 
weight (461b. per cubic foot} which should be more 
widely known in this country. It is straight grained, 
open, easy to work and durable, and gum veins are 
rare. It is used more particularly in coach and 
wheelwrights' work, and to a less extent in building 
construction, shipbuilding, paving blocks and 
sleepers. 

Stringvhark , which occurs in all the eastern 
States and Tasmania, has been used in many parts 
of the world for sleepers, piling and heavy construc¬ 
tion work. The wood is fissile, moderately hard 
and tough, and of a pale brown colour. The sup- 
wood is liable to attack by borers and should he 
rejected* In Tasmania the timber is used exten¬ 
sively for joinery, cabinet work and internal fitting, 
for which purpose it is well suited* Weight, 4b lb. 
per cubic foot. 

“AsresT—T he timbers furnished by this group 
resemble in many respects those of the genus 
Fraximis (ash). Several valuable timbers are coo* 
CernetS, of which the best known is the mountain 
ash [ir Tasmanian oak T occurring in New South 
Wales and Tasmania. I n its strength. resilience and 
bending properties the wood is very similar to the 
English ash, for which it forms an excellent sub¬ 
stitute. In New South Wales this timber is much 
valued. In Tasmania it is largely used for furniture, 
office fittings and decorative work, and should he of 
interest to motor*body builders. Weight, 41 lb, 
per cubic Foot. 

Other Hardwoods. 

Ri^ckwood* obtainable from all the eastern 
States, is a decorative wood reddish-brown to dark 
brown in colour, yvith golden brown bands f and 
often a curly figure and mottling ; the " fiddle 
back pp variety has striking parallel dark stripes. It 
finishes well with a satiny sheen and takes a good 
polish, and is a magnificent timber for cabinet 
work. It is extensively used locally for internal 
fittings of railway carriages, shops ami offices for 
furniture and similar purposes, and is well known 
in this country. Weight, 47 lb. per cubic foot, 
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Rasprerrv Jam Wood, a very hard, rich crimson 
or purplish wood, with an odour of raspberries. It 
has a dose smooth grain, and is excellent for turning 
and ornamental work, for which purpose it should 
be more widely known. It has been used locally for 
posts anil other outside work on account of its 
durability, but it is too valuable for such a purpose. 
Weight. 62 lb. per cubic foot. 

lii.UK Bean, occurring m New So nth Wales and 
southern Queensland, is another fine cabinet timber 
of moderate hardness* It is of various shades of 
brown, w ith dark stripes and mottling, is straight- 
grained, planes easily with a smooth surface and 
polishes well, but requires careful seasoning. 
Employed locally in all forms of cabinet and deco¬ 
rative work, doors, etc. Weight* 47 lb. per cubic 
toot. 

Silky Oak. —Five woods are stated to be marked 
in Sydney as H ‘ silky oak.’ 1 Important varieties art 
derived from Orites exedsa. R. Br., and Mk 
robusia, A. Cunn., the timbers of which are similar* 
Both timbers arc strong, durableand light-coloured, 
with a grain and handsome decked figuring 
r slash resembling oak. They are suitable for 
office and shop fittings and for general joinery 
work, 

CoNlFEROt £ Woods, 

Australia possesses few if any coniferous soft¬ 
woods available in sufficient quantities to warrant 
any considerable export trade after supplying local 
needs. A number of indigenous 11 pine 11 timbers, 
however, are utilised in the Curnmonwealth, the 
following being the more important 

Hlon Pine, restricted to Tasmania, yields pro¬ 
bably the finest soft-wood on the Australian market. 
It is pale yellow, fairly dose and straight-grained 
timber with little figure. It bus excellent working 
properties, and is used locally for every description 
of joinery and cabinet work. Weight, 33 lb. per 
cubic foot. 

King William Pine, another 'Tasmanian timber, 
produces a soft, pale-pinkish timber, somewhat 
resembling Californian red-wood in appearance and 
properties. It is specially suitable for mouldings, 
skirtings and similar forms of joinery where 
strength is not essential. Weight, ^T-24 lb. per 
cubic foot. 
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BRITISH NORTH BORNEO, 

There are large areas of virgin forest in British 
North Burner and recently the exploitation of these 
forests has been developed on. modern lines. 

The Moods that arc suitable for building arc x —- 

Rkd Seri ah (Shorta Spp.)*—T }lis can be ob¬ 
tained up to So feet long and 5 feet diameter. It 
varies from pale pink or yellow to dark red. 
p«sesses a more or less cedar-like odour, and is 
easily worked. Weight, 25 Eo 40 lb. a cubic foot. 

White Semi ah is useful for light construction 
work. The weight is 35 to 40 lb, a cubic foot, 

Kftuift. — Can be obtained in clear lengths up to 
Ko feet and diameter up to 4 feet, [c is a strong and 
stiff wood, and will probably become the most 
important Coristructural wood of the country. 
Weight. 40 to 50 Ik a cubic foot. 

Selaxgan Batu is another excellent wood for all 
constructural purposes. Weight, 52 to 65 1 b. a 
cubic foot, 

MlRABAU is a very hard and heavy, coarse- 
grained, dark yellowish-brown wood. Weight* 48 
to 75 lb, a cubic foot. It is used for j]] kinds of high 
grade construe lion work on land, 

KapOr, or Borneo camphor wood! is good for 
construct lira! work* hut it is said to be subject to 
dry rot, and if the tree has not been tapped for 
camphor it is useless. 

All these i ins hers arc liable to decay if tn contact 
with the ground , but if properly protected they are 
very strung and durable. In the trade these timbers 
arc known as cedar and teak ; this is very confusing* 
a> the* have no relation to either of these woods 
IV following arc the equivalent trade names : — 

Red Serlah - . .. ** Red Cedar. 


White Seriah 

White Cedar. 

Siangan Batu 

, . No. 2 Borneo Teak. 

Sebngan Kucha 

,. Prime Avera. 

Mira ban 


Kapor (camphor) , , 

Burma Teak. 

Kruin 

.. Borneo Teak. 

Oba Sub 

, ▼ Mahogany. 


INDIA. 

Apart from teak, overseas timber exports from 
India have been relatively small. The greater part 


of the out-turn of timber h used locally and hitherto 
has been supplemented by large imports, uf which 
a considerable proportion (chielh coniferous soft¬ 
woods) is derived from Europe, ft seems probable, 
however, that with the improved means of extrac¬ 
tion and transport and satisfactory seasoning and 
treatment of the woods produced, the greater part 
uf the needs of the country cnuld be supplied from 
local forests (notably those of Burma), and leave 
available a surplus of valuable “ jungle-woods 11 
timber tuber than teak) well suited to the 
requirements of overseas markets. This question is 
attention, and it is interesting to note the 
statement that fully 85 per cent, of the timber pur¬ 
chased by the Indian Munitions Board during the 
War for military purposes was the produce of the 
country. Hitherto, Indian timbers have remained 
little known outside India. In this country, in addi¬ 
tion to teak, East Indian rosewood or bbekwood* 
Andaman padauk, Eng. and Moulin ei n cedar are 
the best known ; while less familiar timbers are 
East Indian walnut, gurjun, pyinma, Burma 
padauk, and thatka or Moulmetn mahogany. Jn 
America, teak, Andaman padauk and rosewood arc 
well known, and Last India walnut, also known as 
knko or kokko, black chughm, white chugbm and 
Andaman marble-wood have alsu been imported. 
There would appear to be Mule doubt* however, 
that, provided the woods can be exported in fair 
quantities and at a reasonable price, the intrinsic 
merits uf a considerable number of Indian woods 
would secure for [hem a valuable market in this 
country„ Air. A, Howard has recently introduced 
several u\ these and other interesting woods into 
the country, 

— Ibis wood is too well known to need 
detailed description. 

Eng or In This valuable Burmese wood* to¬ 
gether with the next three species described viz., 
gurjun, thingan and sal, belongs to Di plerocarpacea? 
—one of the most important of timber-yielding 
trees in the East, The wood is closely allied tu 
Siamese vang* and has been known in this country 
for many years, and used to a considerable extent 
for cheap furniture. 1 nfommatdy , it has frequent¬ 
ly been marketed as Eng M teak,' 1 causing disap¬ 
pointment to users of true teak, from which Eng is 
quite di fferent. The heart wood is red to red-brown , 
with a strong aromatic amell when first cut. The 
*vood is durable, hard and straight-grained, with a 

3*7 


* 
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firm, dose texture which renders it very suitable for 
Hooting. It ts excellent for interior decorative work 
(panelling, etc + ) t anti good results have been ob¬ 
tained when using it for heavy indoor constructional 
work- The timber, however, must be well seasoned, 
and is not recommended for outdoor work. Nails 
cause the production of a black stain when the wood 
is exposed to the wet, as in the case of oak. In India 
Eng is largely used for building purposes, boats, 
carts and furniture. Large supplies of the wood 
are available. Weight, 54 Ih. per cubic foot. 

Gurji;n\ — T his is an important timber of Burma* 
and has been exported in considerable quantity to 
Calcutta from tbe Andamans, where large supplies 
are available : it is also known in this market. The 
wood h pale, reddish-brown, moderately hard, and 
oilvp It is used locally for planking and packing 
cases, and experiments are being carried out in 
India as to the suitability of the wood for railway 
sleepers after antiseptic treatment, k is one of the 
best woods for parquet flooring, anil can be most 
successfully employed for panelling. Weight (aver¬ 
age), 50 lb per cubic font. 

Sal. — This is one of the must important Indian 
timbers, and on account of its strength and dura¬ 
bility is [n great demand locally for railway deeper*, 
rolling stock,building purposes,etcbut on account 
of the local demand there is little likelihood of sup¬ 
plies being available for export in commercial 
quantities in the near future. 

Andaman PadaiTC. —This beautiful timber, also 
known its Andaman redwood, deserves To be mure 
widely used in this country , where its fine qualities 
are by nn means fully recognised. It is restricted to 
the Andamans, The outstanding characteristic is 
the striking colour, which varies from deep crimson 
and brilliant red to brown, sometimes streaked 
with dark brown or black. The best coloured logs 
constitute only a small portion of those cut (about 
5 per cent.), but it is estimated that approximately 
70 per cent, of the logs yield redwood of various 
shades fit for export ; the remaining 30 per cent, 
consist of off-coloured fP timber, which is fully 
equal to the best logs except in colour. The wood 
is very strong and durable, with a fine bard, smooth 
texture. It works well, does not warp or split, and 
takers a remarkably fine polish, which well repays 
the labour spent upon it. When worked in delicate 
mouldings, however* the finer members arc inclined 
to chip. 

3*S 


Blackwood. — This valuable timber, also known 
in this country as East India or Bombay rosewood, 
is a handsome* dark purplish wood with black 
streaks. It is very hard and durable, somewhat 
difficult to work, but takes a fine smooth polish. In 
India black wood is extensively used for furniture, 
cabinet work, panelling, carving* joinery, carts, and 
for ordnance purposes ; as well as for tool handles, 
brush backs, musical instruments, turnery* etc. 
The wood is exported to Europe and America for 
furniture and cabinet making h hut in this coilntn 
its use is now practically confined to the pianoforte 
t rade. 11 dese rves tn ue h wider appli cation, Weight n 
50 lb. per cubic foot. 

Moitlmejn Cedar* — This timber, also known as 
toon, red cedar and ihitkado (Burma), is exported 
to Europe from Burma, and is well known in this 
country* being familiar as one of the woods used for 
making cigar boxes. !t is also obtainable from other 
parts of the Empire— t\g r , Australia. The soft* fra¬ 
grant wood is of a rose to dull red colour* and re¬ 
sembles an open-grained mahogany in texture and 
general characteristics, It works to a smooth shiny 
finish, and takes a line polish* but requires con¬ 
siderable previous filling. The timber is durable 
under Cover* does not split ur warp, but is api to be 
affected by large variations of temperature and 
moisture. The wood is in great demand in ths 
country, and fine logs frequently obtain high prices, 
it is a valuable wood for furniture, cabinet work, 
panelling and cigar boxes, and in India additional 
uses are fur boats* carving* oil casks, etc. Weight* 
35 lb. per cubic foot* but variable, 

Pyjnma. The chief timber of Assam* Eastern 
Bengal ,md Chittagong, and one of the most im¬ 
portant timbers of Burma, where it is available in 
fair quantity. It is Lightish reddish grey to olive- 
brown in colour, hard, durable, and with a straight 
grain. It works easily* gives a good surface and 
takes a fine polish. The wood is used in India for 
many purposes where strength and durability, com¬ 
bined with lightness, are required. It has been 
imported occasionally into this country, and has 
been recommended for carriage building* furniture 
and panelling, for which it would appear very 
suitable. Weight* 40 to 45 lb, per cubic foot 
(Gamble), 

WEST AFRICA, 

Practically the whole of the timber hitherto ex¬ 
ported from British West Africa lias been sold as 
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11 mahogany/' though certain other woods— eg^ 
iruko or West African teak, African walnut, African 
pydiiuk—are more or less familiar to auction of the 
timber trai^ though the majority of these woods 
remain practically unknown to timber users In this 
Country, It b interesting to note that before the 
war West African timbers were far more widely 
used and appreciated in Germany than in the 
United Kingdom. At the present time, however, 
there arc indications that the merits of selected 
West African woods other than “ mahoganies 1K are 
receiving recognition in this country, and it is pro¬ 
bable that* under favourable conditions as to freight, 
felling dues and forest transport, these timbers will 
rind a regular market in this country for a variety of 
useful purposes, 

Mahogahies.—T he " mahoganies 11 derived from 
West Africa comprise several distinct botanical 
species of woods, which in appearance and practical 
qualities resemble the true mahogany of the West 
Indies sufficiently closely to be accepted and classi¬ 
fied by the trade as mahogany. The best of the 
West African mahoganies are very valuable woods, 
and hold a high position in the market on account 
of the large sizes and quantities in which they are 
available find the magnificent figure which often 
characterises them. The trade in West African 
mahogany has been built up chiefly during the last 
twenty-rive or thirty years, and for some time past 
the greater part of the enormous consumption of 
mahogany in this country has been of West African 
origin, 

Lagos 1 * mahogany closely resembles Hon¬ 
duras mahogany in colour and general qualities. 
Formerly it was the best of the African mahoganies 
marketed, and many finely figured logs were regu¬ 
larly obtainable. Supplies of excellent wood arc 
still shipped, but the export from Lagoa has 
diminished in recent years* 

The " Benin " r wood is of very fine quality, and 
is especially useful for panel work on account of the 
large size of the logs. It resembles I ,agos mahogany 
but is of superior toughness. 

if Sapete fP mahogany is aEsn obtainable in large 
rizes, and figured logs are common. Hitherto the 
wood has marketed chiefly to Germany, where the 
well marked stripy u roe M rendered It very popular 
for cabinet making. The wood, however, fre¬ 
quently possesses a strong cedar odour, which in 
this country has been held to he a disadvantage. A 


more serious defect is the common occurrence of 
ring-shake in the fogs, and the liability of the wood 
to Warp. The former defect may possibly be over¬ 
come by special methods of felling, acid it is know n 
that the w arping can be avoided by using carefulty 
seasoned timber cm On the quarter. The Imperial 
Institute Committee are nuking investigations with 
regard to this tendency to ring-shakes. 

African I eak,— 1 Iris splendid hardwood, also 
known as Iruko and Odoum* is one of the must 
valuable timbers in West Africa. It is extensively 
used locally tor all kinds of construction work (in¬ 
cluding general carpentry, joinery and furniture), 
and is regularly imported into this country in small 
quantities from Nigeria and the Gold Coast, the 
best qualities coming from Renin (Nigeria), The 
wood is usually sold .is " African leak " and also as 
kl African oak 11 ; the latter name, however, is 
incorrect!\ applied, the source of original African 
“oak " being OidfiMm Africa mi . In spite of its 
trade name, African teak is not related to true leak, 
and bears little resemblance to that wood in ap¬ 
pearance and general features, the absence of the 
characteristic oiliness of teak being a notable point 
ot difference. The wood varies from pale vdlow- 
brown to dark brown t has a good appearance, and 
is strong, moderately hard, and very durable. When 
well seasoned it does not warp. It saws and plants 
well, but being somewhat cross-grained requires 
care in finishing, and takes nails indifferently. The 
grain is often somewhat open, but ish.md.some when 
polished. The wood is well adapted for all purposes 
where a strong, durable wood of good appearance 
is required, and should receive far more attention 
in this country, ft is excellently Suited Tor doors 
(inside and out)* window sashe^ sills, treads and 
staircases .and probably possesses a considerable 
degree of fire resistance. 'The wood should be most 
iiscfu! for interior finishing, joinery, cabinet work, 
laboratory benches and fittings, wagon building 
and wheel felloes, 

BRITISH GUIANA. 

Cram wood or British Guiana Mahoganv,— 
This valuable timber* which belongs to the 
mahogany family, deserves far wider attention in 
this country, being suitable for many purposes 
where medium qualities of mahogany arc employed 
Two varieties are stated to occur — viz., 11 red hl (or 
highland) crabwuod, and 11 white ** (or lowland) 
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crab wood, bul so tar it has not been possible to 
detect any botanical distinction between the trees 
concerned. The former h darker in colour and of 
closer texture than the " white " variety** Red crah- 
wood is a tough, moderately soft, lustrous wood, 
closely resembling mahogany and certain grades of 
cedar in colour and appearance. It has a mode¬ 
rately coarse, open grain, saws easily, takes nails 
fairly well, and is capable of a high polish. In 
planing, care is necessary, as the wood h some¬ 
times apt to u pick up." The wood is largely used 
lor building purposes in British Guiana, and is the 
favouriie furniture wood of the colony. It is not 
unknown in this country, and hat been exported in 
considerable quantities to the United States. It is a 
very useful cabinet and furniture wood, and is well 
adapted as a substitute for medium quality mahog¬ 
any ; it has been used with much success in the 
British Guiana Court at the Imperial Institute for 
show cases and ornamental construction work. 
Weight, 3SA to 46J lb, per cubic foot (quoted by 
Stone and Freeman). 

Red Cloak,--T his is the well known M West 
Indian cedar," commercial supplies of which are 
derived from several pans of the West indies. It 
should not he confused with white cedar or Ware- 
kuki. British Guiana red cedar has n fairly coarse 
grain, but works well and takes a good finish. The 
uses ctf this timber are too well known to need 
dtrf-cri prion. 

Mora*—T his timber deserves to he better known 
in this country. It is dark or reddish brown, often 
streaked with whitish or dark brown lines, and 
possesses a lustrous surface, which, however, is 
sum c what mar red by a grey resinous deposit. The 
heamvond Is one of Tin- eight first-class ship¬ 
building timbers at Lloyd's and is obtainable in 
lug* iS tn 35 feet in length, squaring 12 to 20 
indies. Two varieties are distinguished- vise,, red 
and while mnra- hut it is npt dear that the timbers 
differ in any important respects. Mora is a hard, 
heavy, strong, very tough and durable timber* 
fissile, hard to saw, planing wdl and smoothly t but 
nailing badly ; it takes a fine polish. The wood is 
abundant in the colony, and is strongly rcrcum- 
*mcnded for shipbuilding, heavy construction work, 
and for railway sleepers ; it is also worth trial as 
pavin" blocks. Weight f 57 to 68 £ ]b + per cubic 
foot. 


WalLaea. -One of the most useful and abundant 
timbers of the colony. Several varieties are recog¬ 
nised, the chief being “soft " ualhiba and itura 
walluba. The heartwood of both these species is 
much used locally for posts and fencing on account 
of its great durability, and is also extensively em¬ 
ployed for barrel and vat slaves, shingles and fire¬ 
wood. ” Soft " wallaba (so-called), however, is 
probably the most useful and abundant of all the 
varieties. It is a striking dark red wood, hard and 
heavy 1 , and with a coarse but more or less even 
grain. The abundant resin causes a stickiness 
which is an unfortunate feature for many purposes* 
as is also the unpleasant smell, which, however, is 
not permanent. The wood aphis easily, straight, 
and fairly cleanly, is moderately easy I'* saw, takes 
tiaib badly, and planes fairly well ; it is trouble¬ 
some to polish on account of ** smearing/' The 
wood has been suggested as suitable for paving 
blocks. Weight, 62 lb. per cubic foot (quoted by 
Stone and Freeman). 

BRITISH HONDURAS. 

British Honduras is one of the most important 
limber producing countries of the Empire. A con¬ 
siderable number of valuable woods arc found in 
the country, but the most important are the fatuous 
British Honduras mahogany, cedar and rosewood* 
Pint- also occurs in considerable quantities and 
merits further attention, 

British 1 [ondUBas Mahqcant*—T his timber, 
which forms one of the best grade* of mahogany in 
the market, is too well known to need detailed 
description. Formerly the wood was ascribed m the 
same botanical source as ** Spanish " nr West 
Indian mahogany, which was at one time common 
in several of the British West Indian islands. The 
Honduras timber is now generally recognised to be 
derived from a distinct bul closely related species— 
viz., Stviltrnia rriattuphyliu. 'Use best qualities of 
Honduras mahogany arc said to come from the 
limestone soils to the north of Belize. Those from 
the south of the colony, and especially from the 
Mosquito Coast, are somewhat inferior in density 
and grain* 

Honduras Rosewood.—T his timber is closely 
related botanical!* tn Fast Indian rosewood, and is 
much valued for furniture and cabinet work and for 
turnery* inlaying, etc. It is a dark, reddish nr nut- 
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brown wood, with an attractive grain and often 
streaked with narrow black Imes. Weight. 68 to 
77 * Eb + per cubic foot. 

Pine—T his pine is a characteristic feature of the 

gillie ridges M of the colony and occurs in con¬ 
siderable quantity. The wood is distinguished 
locally as *' white " and 11 yellow pine, though 
probably only one species of tree is concerned. It 
resembles pitch pine in appearance and weight, and 
is used on the colony to a small extent for building 
purposes* but it is said to be somewhat difficult to 
saw. The wood should prove very useful for rail¬ 
way sleepers if properly seasoned, and is well worth 
exploitation. 


Appendix A 

IMPERIAL INSTITUTE ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON TIMBERS. 

'Ihc Imperial [rutirut? Advisory Cumrafttec oti Timber*, 
■4 fider the chnirmnn$hi]> of Mrdi D Scj rl«- Wood . F. R . 3 .B _4. „ 
Wmprises member^ nominated. Jiv prpfev. 11 torui t ntid trade bodice 
including the Royal Institute of H riled i Architect^ the Timber 
Tv adz Federation* the Uiathute of Builders, the N^tiniuil 
Fedemrion of Furniture MrmufjctUrera, The CarpenKP 1 Cam- 
pftny, rhe institute of British Carriage and Akuo-iiobih Manu¬ 
facturers. and The Empire Development Pariiamentary Com¬ 
mittee . The Committee is also iLssndflEed wilh the Empire 
Forestry AswciJtton, who have appointed fttprerenlatwes to 
we or? ihi* Committee, 

The n i lira object of ibe Committee es to examine in timi ths*e 
timber* of thr dilTerrni countries oi ibe Empire w high _ne avail- 
*We in commeteidl quiintitie-i at reasonable price*. with n vie-v 
t->_bnnjd»H K" ih^ notice of rlie trade und nf User* of timber iei 
this country new or little- lamwu Empire wood* which |w>s^ 
technical qualities that render them valuable for orms tructtonnl 
n f decorjitive purpose. Jn this work the C ue ii mil tee h^ been 
uHitd by the unique collection of Empire wood* 
vtmpKcd hi :h<- Public Exhibitum Cnlle:ti> of in-* Imperial 
Inrlitulc : uliite *tldl testi a-, .Eir ..■imsideFed nece^nry by the 
JiAammhue 1"nr detcntiining The rrkCrhnnii-jd Slrencth :snd work¬ 
ing qualities ol the timber* examined are carried uur in the 
J i e ivS H- r 'resting I-at* kpafOry of the Imperial Institute which t* 
nslh equip pert for the nurposc The CnmmUtK a\ m uCl m 
advisory eapnehy with retard o* the work mi limber Carried 
out at the Imperial Institute. 

"I lie Committee have now examined u hirjje nuinW of ^rjods 
ironi r.e'.«rml parts nf the Irinpire A cousidernble proportion oi 
ihe^c Woods have been found [o possess qualities which rentier 
’hm well suited fm varinuA u«i in lhift country, often a*. iiib- 
riluti- for betti-r-known foreign wond-n 'VhvM- WOOib have 
been made fhi- *ubfret of iiffkdn! report', of the i ’OEiitnittce. 
-rv+-LLl id which have ali-^d$ been pilbliihed in I he Bulletin of 
lfi<' hiptrwi /irsfjJrrlr. while clhtrrr are in qfiurre of publication 
[ lie more imponini of these report deal with woods fro in 
British Columbia, Hrutcm Canad j. Kim Zealand:, Ni§cria T India 
British North Borneo. A* .1 rc.'iitl of thr rcf-or* on British 
Columbia timber*. Fi t . IWglw* br ¥ B.C spruce and B.C. 
western hemlock hove beer? included in then Hid'd specitiiMtiorii 

of tl.M.OISnor \W*iU. 


The foHtiwinfl fa a list of the mare impo rtant woods 
by the DimmitiH 


BSlTlSfE CoLIIliPlAX Huut. 

Dowsflas Wk Western Yellow Pine 

Sliver Spmrr Western Mrth 

WeStnm I fern lock IVestem H^l Cedar 

Wouira U'lkstn E'ine 


Canadian Timhpss, 


UTille I 'Li Lr 
Red PiiM* 


Eastern Ihonlock 
Eastern l_,i«:]i 
Elaa tem Cotlor 


Ealsjjii Fir 
jack Pinr 
T.uuftrack 
Brri ih 
Bireh 


Indian ^wp BtUtUKSL Timhlhc, 


Banna Fadauk 
AoiialuiiEk Fad.iuk 
S4I 

Tauoji [Fyimnal 
EJalilu 

IrEkii 

Pyfrikaulo 

Thiriiiau 

Gurjun 


R<i^eW J ood 
Sfa-. m,? 

Thiiya 

Ingvin 

YariuiiM 

T:i u kk v.iri r?ajn> 
l^inhi Koii 7 i.ro or Srmdrl 
Kan yin 

Tiiitkailo (Moiihricin Cedar) 


BicnrsM ctints* Ttudera 


BritislE GuiiLiia L rahwrxNi 

Mom 

VVallaha 

Silmhally 

&re*nhif 3 irli 


Red OcijLr 
White Cedar 
Dttrrmm 
DaHL 
Ttiiti Fnti 


I’kJ - l-U Xmitlil BpHXEO TiHUEKAr 

Hoil Serlah Kapor 

WliiLe berlab SrJanHan Hatti 

Kruin Sfihmgan Kaeha 


NiOEHJAN T 5 MnCR 5 . 


Afar* 

Agba 
A IIkiui 
Okweia 
Kkhiuii 

Eape It: Mixbogapy 

Ope f.e 

Amre 

Ktn U\o 

F_bo 


Ogugu 

ObobcukUtwM 

OboboetkhMl 

AnamomBu 

Amveran 

FkkJ 

Agbohj 

Abnnt 


Xvw ^rAt-ANo tmneRs. 

Kauri Fane Bloek. 

!v i u E hi and Bi^-h Rimn 

Red UiH Lii 


CeyldS Tiy[itfc>, 

Ikixwooil Hoikdurai MahuRapy ciwb in 

W|fa Ceylon 

Etteriya 


liKntsEi Hoyoriu TlMPKKS, 

Fine SAbikWOixL 

^Luta Maria Blaek Rj4i*nwoo4 

Bituak 
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Appendix B 

CONJOINT BOARD OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES 
Timber Committee 
Stan da it [its F.D Names fur Timbers 


SwageatiEii StiuuknJ 
Name 

Scientific Nome 

Cenmtry of Origin 

Nome* occasionally used which it u pm- 
E-Mi- cd y-hilil Ih. j abandoned for the purpose 
of *1 andu rdL-inji nomcncEablfC 

P tm. 




Sent* Pint' .. 

Pimaf>iveep v. f * 

Nearly the whale of Europe* in- 
cludinj; Scotland. Northern 
and Western Asin 

llriltie Etd^fd, Red DrtJ, Ydlow DcttJ, 
Scotch fir 

Siberian Pine ,. 

it Cnrpbra * + i 

Alp. Oirpmhtam. N E Rui*ri, 

\V Siberia 

Comb nan Pine. Yellow Pine, Swis* Pine, 

Alpine Pine 

White Pine .. 

Tp Srrabui ,, 

Caiiiidh, Northern and Eastern 
L'.S_A. 

Weymouth Pine. Yellow Pinr L Soft Pine 

While Pane 

ti monticoJa . + ,. 

Briosb Columbia and Western 
l.SA„ from Witshmytijn and 
Montana DJ Central CilifoTnia 

SiUttf Pule* White Pine 

Canadian Bed Pi rse 

,. re*iomn .. 

Canada and Northern L\S.A 

Hard Pine,, Bird PtitC 

Bull Pine 

ir plfideroii. r 

Western North America, from 
Bnciih Columbia and Lower 
Cnikfbmift. and N. Mexico 

Yc|kwv Pmw, fiiy Pine,„ Pilth Fine, Red 
Pine, Hcaw Fine 

Lodftcpoie Pine 

+B rrmrniymi - „ 


Tamniudi, Prickly Pine, Spruce Pi nr, 
Murray Fin? 

Loblolly Pine 

T i te«k 

South-K 4 j iem U-SAt. 

While Pine. Black Pine, etc. 

Hurd Pi ne . . , a 

+p nfpda * » ■■ 1 

K:v-; [eiT 1 N. America 

Filth 3 J iue 

Shptfc-I*al Pme 

echlnsta 
„ mill* 

Extern U.S.A. 

Carolina Pine 

Pi it'll Pine, ShotT-lcaf Ycllcm Pit «c 

Pilch Pule 

„ Paliutria 

South-Eastern VS A . 

Yellow Pine, Lotig-feaf Yellow Pi nr 

Miintlhunjin Pine 

,, bomlctiiji . P 

Eastern Si be tin, Manchuria, 
Korm. Japan 

Sikn.iM Pine, Cufe.au Pine 

&MH 7 C&SW 



European Spruce .. 

Pieeac*ccfr* .. M 

Europe i. f , M 

Baltic While Wnd, Deal, WhiTe Dt*! 
Spruce Hr. White Fir, Swis-i Pine, 
Violin Wo&d 

Whte Sprite 

ip flib® •- «* 

ivasiem Canada mid North- 
Eastern L’Sj\. 

American White Sprme a i, .ih-idiun While 
SpRiut. Quebec Spruce, CmnptwJum 
Spruce 

Black Spruce * * 

« "MW 

North America from Alaska to 
Labrador arid aotil h Ward* frtilti 
thr North-L-L intern V.SA. to 
S. Virginia 

AmefiWiu, Canadian Spruce. New Briiim- 
WiCh -Spruce, Si. John'i Spruce 

SiLb Spruce * * 

M *i tdlensri 

Wfiirm N, America from Alaska 
to ('aliromid 

Mt-si'iL.:a SpfLu.v Si! 1 Spruce, TnleJ-iiid 
or Western Spruce 

Japanese Spruce 

ijancibib . . . . 

or other if approved 

Japan 

— 

Siberian Spruce 

Pi cot iibovam 

Siberia ,, 

— 

Fm . 




Silver Fir, Europe 

Abies (H-l inui.i, D C, .. 

Mountain* of Central and 
Southern Europe 

North America from labrador 
to the Nnrtbcni U S.A ~iol 3 
Viminja 

pine 

Balaam Fir. C-AA, 
Cmflili 

, hiiJsunit j, Hill 

Stiver Pjesc. Hudmn Bay Pine, CJ4tll4da 
Bal-iun, Halm of Gilead, L',SA. 

Om^nit While Hr, 
Noble, Oregon, 

,1 Xofriliv, LindJ. *. 

WV'Ecm 1 P .S.A from Washing¬ 
ton to Northern California 

Red Fir, Nohle Kir* Lnrch. L S.A 

Wftth. 




Californian White Par 

h - concc 4 or t L. & C. 

Wealern and South-WY-flem 
C.S.A. and Northern 

V^'hsie Fir. lidn^m Fir, I.SA. 

Jiipantic Fir p X Jripan, 
N-E- Siberia 

11 iDihnlmcnpis. Wast, 

Saghohrn, Kurile h, t N. Japan 




DouglN* Kir , * 

Dnu^uii .. 

Wenwm V America and X. 
Mexico 

Oregon Pine. iJmii'Ln Pi ne r Bed Hr> 
Yellow Fir, L‘ .S.A., CdumhiimSpriH, 
u.s„v 
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Suggested Si im ul jt J 

Kerne 

Scientific Xante 

Country of Ungin 

Names OCcasKuially used which it i$ |rn>- 
posicd shall he abandoned for ihc purpurM: 
of standardmifij; nornrruddCurt- 

UffiOHt 




Europe Larch 

Larix guroym, D.C* .. 

Mis. of Central jnd Southern 
Europe 

N-E, Russia mul Siberia 

— 

Northern ljudj, \Y, 
Ruhi 

sibed Ca, vaf. of Lt- 
deb. 

Archun^el or White Sea Larch 

Wrtttm Ijivh, Rocky 
Mb. 

,, occidenULbs NllIt. 

Bnstsh Columbiu and North- 
WtHAm U.S.A 

Not known OVcr here and therefore mi 
pupular description 

[IJ-IMLOCH. 




Canuda 

T*U«B cwnadeii^FS, Carr. 

Can.itLiii and Eastern \JS Ji, . 

Hemlock Spruce 

Western .. + - 

+F alberfiimu 

Western X. America front Afoski 
Co California 

The timber of this tree it iikuallv con¬ 
sidered r -it hr mperiur m That >A T. 
camtdetuji 

bjuuiuu Cyprra* 

TOAodlum distiehum, 

Rkh 

Southern U.SA, .. . * 

DNwiduou^i or I^Ouisiami Cypnss fl>oth 
lUmieA Arc m UM i ^nd cone cl i 

VVldtc C’vprr&s. 

E. U.S.A. 

Chamjcryp&rt* thynide^ 

Iji 

Eastern C.S.A . . . 

While Cellar* S^amp Cedar, I’.SjV 

YeHoW, Brit. Col, F 

Chasnscyparu nastiaUn- 

Western N, America from .-Vlas- 

Yellow Cedar, Si t. k j CN-prei?!, AS*rka f. 'y- 

Alaska 

*rt Lamb. 

ka Co Washington and OiLijiin 

presv 

Ron Orford Cedar, 
Oregon 

CLuumec ypniis knv io-hJ* 
ana, A. Barr. 

3.W. Oregon to Northern Cali¬ 
fornia 

Otepcm or White Cedar 

Aivwm^ 




Giant, W. U S A. 

Thuyn idLcara. Dear. 

Western U Sj\, 

Rod Cedar, Western Cedar 

SfQUOtil, 




Uik and England .. 

Sequoia SirawTviroM, 

Erdt. 

Sequoia qigunteu, Ton... 

California .. .. 

Californian Redwood or Sequoia 

HeDWWP 

California ,. ., . + 

— 

W.ALNtrt H 




European Walnut 

Juglelli rcjsJii, L, 

Swth-E^Hm Europe to the 
Uimeduya : North t-Hinu usd 
japan 

Southern Canidd and Lutem 
LLS.A, 

French, trnfion, Circa^ttun Walitut 

Btack Walnut, U.SJV. 

n nigra, L. 

American Black Walnut 

Japanese Walnut, 
Kurimi 

u &ieboldEnnA 

Muatim 

japan .. ., 

White Or Grey Walnut 

BfTIESSL'T 1 U-S-A-.,. 

,i dnerti. Linn. 

Canada and Easier U.S.A. . 

— 

Lm. 




European l ,i me 

Tilia Vulgiina, Mayne 

Europe , , 

— 

American Lime 

IT Axncriauvb L- 

Eastern C_S.A. . 

Rusftviwitl. U.S.A. 

Oak. 




British Oak + , + * 

Quercu^ pdirncultM 
** Ht-d-iilillnm Sulisb, 

Europe, including <hu 1'Siin-r 
Lies ; CaUraSiu, A>>u Minor 

Bo:h tree* oominon und timber of both 
tree- eh mixed iiuh sunn tin ale!;- in 
ill lhe L e countries. 

French Oak . . 

«„ 


— 

Austrian Oak 

+j> M 


—. 

Riga Onk 

i i «P 

— 

— 

Amcriam While Oak 

, t alba* L. 

Entem North America. . 

Mixed in thi" .l* rtporu’J ure Hevcrml 
distinct dpreiew of wiahlc 

■Ymm can Red Oak .. 

„ rubra, L. 

— 

ITw Niaif c remark' apply 

Ri>t k Oak. New York , void n Wfiitr (M. 
United Che* (mi I in England, hut 
parsed nIT ^ometime-^ an. Oxk 

Chestnut Qdlt, U.S.A 

#l prinnit. L 


Yellow Oak, S. U.S.A. 

vetatimi Limb 

4 ^-. 

Sold .15 Red Oak. 

Pin Oak. C.S.A. 

M pfllustris Mucnch 


Sold j- Red thik : nften described a- 
tkihimrorr nt \'itUniats <bk. utim 
-old .tv \Vjgi-m Oak or Sill «Hk 


N.R. Xu nr of the wood* known 4^ radar .ire true Led nr*. and no true cedar wfHld i* in gcncnll use in Tmdc in tiit> country 
J^foaftfsn cedftr, larpe quantities of Algerian mbr, CedfAS itllllli^ ^m shipped to London for vale b> thr French fimcrrimmi 
reranfty, and further supplies arc likely in lutUft-N,R,D. Algerian cedar jnd Deodar from Ihmitayas .ire the only trees 
tthich are the true cedar. 
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Suggested Standard 
Name 

Scientific Name 

Country of Origin 

Willow. 

Goat or Withy 4 „ 

Sfllijt alba, L. 
f+ Ciapreu, L. . „ 

Extern Counties ut England . 

Elm. 

Enulbh Elm 

Wydi Elm , * 

ClmuS Campestris. 1.. .. 

*i montaiva. With. 

Southern England and pouabiy 
Spain 

Europe, including the British 
hla ; Aiii Minor, 

North-East Asia 

Rock Elm, l\S_A. . . 
White American Elm 

hi nmnortj Tbomaa 

A i americano, L. 


IIIITWTH. 

American Birth 

Betula spp. 

Eastern North America .. 

Pot-MJC 

White, Europe 

Grty Pupl.ir. England 

l^pului ilb, L. 

im canesercts 

Europe* North Africa, North 
and W est A^ja 

Western Europe, including the 
Unush Isles 

BUck Poplar, England 

tp L 

Eumpe t including the British 
Isles 

Morocco 

BE ick 1E id i an Poplar, 
England 

„ acmurta 

Bluck Cottonwood 

Poplar r Brit.Colum¬ 
bia 

American Balsam 

CoE Eon wood Poplar., 

Tror Tmzs, C.SJV, 

it rrichocarpa, 

T. Sir C. 

.. ii.iliitimtVri . L. 

del Eludes. Miinh. 
t Jficdendrtm,, tulips fem T f.. 

Western North America 

EssEcm North America.. 

'% 

Ash. 

European 

American White 

FraxilVU* Excelsior, L. .. 

M American a, L-, . 

— 

MAIIfXiLSV. 
Honduras , , + + 

Nlaraguari ^ 

S<i<ne Mexican may have 
crept in 

— 

Tabasco M 

f juntemnla . * + 

Wail African 

Admiralty getting most 
Nigerian 

— 

Liqodambhl V Js_A. 

Liqtddamber fttymcaflua, 

MB 

— 

HftCttOJtY 

Ilicorii ovala Mill. 

EaBtem North America .. 


Names ocraioruiJly u*ed which it ii pm, 
shall be abandoned fat (he purpose 
of suin&iurtimng nomcnriatufe 


There ure a srreflt many specie* and 
i merit* nf willow. of which I he am 
known m htil rrifW ii die nwi 
valuable for Ehm purpose and the 
nftly one I know of which Eft known 
(generally in the Erade 
Often confuted in Icwdc a* there arc 
many varieties of which the ret)' 
wooded elm of the Thame* and 
Severn valleys w best, and many 
vitridift known Under local rut ft ten are 
not diiriagubhcd in the trade 


Soft Rim, U_S_A , here known as Soi'i 
Elm 

Various species are induced in American 
Birch in commerce. 

Usually conf uted in England. \\ hero (he 
Ufty alone is riativr and COltsJdcrcd 
I he t>est poplar Wf»od, often called 
aspen or sap, which i= a much smaller 
tree and inferiur fimlier 

Tret,' mo»i used for poplar umber m 
England 

French Poplar mainly, but there art 
many varieties. Unknown in the 
trade, but a very tfrwrd timber of itfCTl 

>L*C 


Balm of fhlead 

Yellow PiipJar, U.S.A. American White- 
WOod K Canary Win Ee wood. Can4i> 
Wood, Canary Fine, England. Rose- 
wtwhI, Scotland; and England 

Severn] &pccict<, ntoitly inferior, arc Mj|d 
Under lhe name of American A^h 

There are no fancy popular name* of 
these. They arc rnonily known for 
what they are and m dercrfbcil 


Satin Walnut, Hazel Pine, Sapwood, in 
England only* Rodgum in America; 
now largely Used ii* nLjmood 
Shaghaik Hickory and Shellback Hickory 


A great many different i|^n from Africa ate diltmgUIjtW in trade by their port of nhtpmtnl. 
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Discussion 


The PRESIDENT : We have heart! a very interest¬ 
ing paper, and one which w ill add a great deal to our 
information when wc come to read it. 

We hive interesting and important guests w ith us to- 
night, and [ have great pleasure in cubing upon Sir 
Joseph Cook, High Commissioner of the Common¬ 
wealth of Australia, to. propose a vote of thanks. 

The Right Hon. Sir JOSEPH COOK, GX.M.G. 
(High Commissioner for the Common wealth of Aus¬ 
tralia) : It h a great pleasure for me i« tve here this 
evening to listen to this very interesting paper. I have 
heard to-night a great many things about Australian 
timber that 1 did not know before. That may very well 
he, because I do not pretend to be a timber expert. or 
anything of the kind. Bui 1 noticed that the lecturer 
left out of account some of our valuable timbers in 
Australia, He has told you a great deal, for instance, 
about teaks of various kinds and in various places : 
and I would like to remind you that wc have sunic very 
remarkable teak on the Northern rivers of New South 
Wales. One of its characteristics is that no white ant 
will touch it. It is, I believe, about the only timber 
known that the white ant will not eat in any circum¬ 
stances. We have, also, on the North rivers in New 
South Wales a very large quantity of cellar. Perhaps it 
is ah being cut down now ; 1 do nut know . One of the 
troubles of new countries is that valuable timbers are 
burnt otf in the process of clearing the land for the 
settler. Time was wheti there were very large forests 
of red cedar on the Northern rivers. 

A good deaf depends, f suppose, on what you have in 
mind when you speak of the relative values of timbers. 
1 have, for instance, been very much surprised Co-night 
to hear that the karri timber of Western Australia is 
superior to jarrah- 1( may be for building purposes, 
but not for others ; and here I speak from experience. 
1 remember that when j*e were building the trans- 
Australian Line, which, as you know, is i ,ooo miles 
from its commencement to Katgoorlie, wc had a con¬ 
troversy as to the kind of sleepers which were to be 
employed. One of our Ministers had decided that 
karri should be used. In order to make this karri 
suit aide for railway sleepers it was necessary to Powel- 
lise it — 1 think thai is the name of the process. We had 
a tremendous controversy in our Australian Parliament 
as to the wisdom of slccpering the railway Sine with so 
many millions of karri sleepers. It was said that jarrah 
was very much better for the purpose without Pmvct- 
Using or treating it my way + In addition to being 
Prime Minister at the time, I was Minister df Home 
Affairs. and charged with the construed on of this rail¬ 
way, The selection of the timber was a compromise, 
and bolh jarrah cedars and karri were used ; anil 1 am 
bound to say that the karri sleepers liave turned out 


much better than some of us expected, 1 rode over the 
line a little while Ago, and was shown The position of 
the Powellised karri sleepers ; and although they had 
been down seven years* they appeared to be quite 
intact and thoroughly sound. The Powetti&mg process 
hat! evidently prevented the while ant from getting 
into the timber. To-night I hear that karri is a 
superior bin her to jarrah, i am not prepared to say it 
is not ; all I know Is, that at the time the critics in the 
House insisted that jarrah w as superior to karri. 

We have heard to-night of a great many other woods, 
and it struck me while the lecturer was reading his 
paper that it may well he that you do not know all the 
woods in the Empire, simply because you hive not had 
samples of them brought over here and have not used 
them, Eor instance, what about Queensland maple ? 
There is no liner looking furniture in the world than 
that made id" our Queensland maple. And then there is 
the Blackwood. 3 am glad to hear its qualities extolled 
to-night. If you have ever seen ;i suite of Blackwood 
furniture you ivill, I think, agree there is nothing more 
beautiful. The trouble is that when you buy furni¬ 
ture Iti London you have only mahogany and rosewood 
llulI one or two other timbers to choose from. You go 
in for everything here that is solid and substantial, 
rich in colour and all that kind of thing. I think it is 
very much like your character, &ohd and enduring. 
We have been taken all over the world to-night, and 
have heard all about the different timbers. ! hope 
sincerely [hat you will keep m mind Mist nil inn timbers, 
If Wc have only been sending you our hard woods to 
pave your streets with it is not because wc have not 
other kinds. The country is such a distance away that 
1 suppose [lie freights ate su obstacle, Wc have splen¬ 
did woods, and I hope you will not forget to use them 
sometimes, This is a great Empire of ours. We have 
beard in-uighc that it is full of timber. It b full of 
nearly everything eke that the Empire want* lor its 
sustenance and its continuity. If ever there was an 
Empire in the world which could afford to he [Self- 
contained' it is this mighty confraternity of nations oF 
which t his Em pi re hits been built up. Mr. Searlcs ■ Wood 
has shown you to-night that every conceivable kind oi 
limber grow* throughout this wide, broad, far-flung 
domain of oure. Therefore i shall hope to sec a policy 
which is framed not upon hard economic considerations 
only, though not neglecting that aspect of it* but upon 
considerations which have tn do with the solidarity* 
permanence and mutual helpfulness of every part of 
our Empire in relation to every other pan. These 
lectures upon our Empire resources minister to the 
feeling that the trading of the Empire, as well as other 
tilings* should be kept as much as possible within the 
confines of the Empire. 
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The poim I want to make before ] sit down is with 
regard to afforestation. I remember that when the war 
w js over ant! the question of war debts came to be con¬ 
sidered, one of the oldest, wisest and most experienced 
men on timber in this Empire eaitic to me with thia 
proposition. lic^aid, 11 If you want to pay the debts of 
the Empire in a way that will not hurt anybody* carry 
Out a scientific system of afforestation throughout the 
Empire," lie said, H ' In Australia you can pay your war 
debt , which amounts to nearly 400 millions sterling ap — 
nearly as heavy os yours, certainly proportionately as 
heavy— 11 by a system uf affu rest alio n r Cultivate your 
soft pint woods ”—those that wc nuw send you in the 
shape of hntter-boxes, fruit-boxes, etc.—then," 
he said, " in thirty years you will have paid off your 
National Debt, 1 * There is plenty of room in this 
Empire to grow enough timber to pay off the debt* of 
the Empire ; and l believe it could be done. 

I am glad 10 he here to-night* Mr. President, and to 
have the privilege of moving a vote of thanks no the 
lecturer, who has given us such a good glimpse of the 
possibilities of the Empire and its resources. 

Professor WYNDHAM K. DUN STAX, C.M.G., 
F-R r S. (Director of the Imperial Institute) : It gives 
me great pleasure io second the vote of thanks. 

Before I make any remarks an the subject of the 
paper, I should like to say that t am sure everybody in 
this room feck what a great pleasure it is to have amongst 
us this evening Sir Joseph Cook, who has only recently 
arrived, not rn pay his first visit to this country, hut 
perhaps* his longest one. All have heard with pleasure 
the very' broad, statesmanlike view which he has given us 
of nur Empire. His presence here to-night, as well as 
the remarks he ha* made, seem to indicate that he is 
ready to put his shoulder to the wheel to help us in 
realising a great ideal. 

I think Mr. Searles-^ood hn* done a great service 
in bringing to the notice of architect the fact that there 
arc, in the various countries of the Empire, numerous 
wtHids which are suitable for building purposes. It is 
also to be added that there are, as Sir Joseph Cook said, 
woods of very great beauty which ought to be known to 
architects on account of their decorative possibilities. 
We have come to regard almost as a truism the saying 
that we ought to develop to the utmost extent the re¬ 
sources ut the Empire in timber ; but surprisingly little 
has been done. The lecturer has told you that, in two 
very important public buildings which arc now ap¬ 
proaching completion, the principal timber employed 
is not English or British, but has Inrun obtained from 
abroad and this in the year itjzz, after all the talk that 
we have heard about the importance of using materials 
derived from our own countries ! This is a problem 
which in its detail is exceedingly complicated. There 
is a number of difficult factors concerned which require 
very careful study, Timbers which I think ought to be 
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in very large use are rarely used, or iu*i at sill. When we 
look into 1 he facts we find that the amount of timber 
available is not definitely known ; the cost of pro¬ 
duction has not been accurately ascertained, and in 
many instances transport facilities are very difficult. 
The result is that the mediant on this side is only pre¬ 
pared to offer quite a nominal price fora wood when hi: 
knows practically nothing as to the possibilities nt 
getting regular supplies of it< Again, wc have the diffi¬ 
cult question of freight, which operates, 1 am sorry to 
say, against the use of a number of timbers winch arc 
perfectly amiable for building purposes. But when they 
Lave to he brought a great distance it is difficult for 
them to compete with timbers which arc produced 
nearer home. The result of this is, that In a number of 
countries valuable timber is being put to quite un¬ 
important uses, and in many cases is being burned as 
fuel. 

The question is, what can be done : It is quite clear 
that the existing information requires to he brought 
together and carefully examined, so that the true facts 
can be ascertained. It is equally obvious that ll great 
deal of new information is needed and will have to be 
procured. Mr. Scarlet-Wood js the Chairman of .1 
Committee which we all hope will l>t able to do 1 great 
deal in this direction, because it has limited it£ field of 
work. The subject of timber for building, decorative 
and other purposes h a great ■irie, even if you limit it 
to the timber which is grown wmhin the Empire. This 
Committee has set to work to select a few' of che most 
import aril timbers From the different countries, to find 
nut definitely what supplies exist, at what cost they cuti 
be extracted, and for what purposes their properties 
render them particularly suitable. Alt the Committee 
consists of architects* builders* merchants and manu¬ 
facturers, it ought 10 be in a strong position to do this 
work. It has* at the Imperial Institute, a very fine col¬ 
lection of the timing of the Empire to start with ; it 
has an expert staff, it has means of testing, and it has 
means of communication with overseas* It has already 
done much valuable work ; it has been the means of 
bringing into further use several important timber*, 
and I have no doubt that, as it proceeds from country 
to country, it w ill do something to add to the somewhat 
meagre collection which you see on the table- this 
evening. 

There is one other subject to which Mr, Scarks- 
Wood alluded—it is that of afforest at ion ; he par¬ 
ticularly drew attention to that in connection with the 
growth of our English timber. Bui afforestation is 
equally important to the countries overaas. We have 
to remember that economy and thrift arc equally as 
important in connection with timber as m other matters, 
and that supplies* which look at the moment to be ex¬ 
ceedingly abundant, disappear in time if they are con¬ 
stantly being drawn upon. Therefore they ought to be 
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properly conserved and looked after. The Committee 
over which Mr* Searles-Wood presides is working in 
co-operation with the newly farmed Empire Afforesta¬ 
tion Association, from whose work much is expected 
throughout the Empire, 

1 am rather tempted by the example of Sir Joseph 
Cook to say one word about another aspect of rim her 
usage, it seems to me evident that we must learn to use 
timber only for constructional purposes and for decora- 
linn. At the present time h is wideh used for quite 
infciiorpurp^cs^of u L hich perhaps the most impu riant is 
the manufacture of paper. Paper is responsible for the 
consumption of a very large amount of timber which, if 
it w ere allowed to nvw to maturity,, would he of enor¬ 
mous value for building and other constructional work. 
I am one of those who hope that m the future the con¬ 
sumption of timber will he limited, and that it will 
finally 3 ^ altogether superseded h\ lIlc u-;c of other 
materials which are equally effective for the manu¬ 
facture of paper and which, at any rate in this country, 
are not required for constructional purple*. S refer 
in this connection first of all !*■ bamboo, which is veri 
abundant in the tropics, and can be produced over and 
over again. A number of similar reeds and grasses are 
Only now gradually coming into uht* because manu¬ 
facturers, even of paper, are conservative ami do not 
like to employ wholly new materials- There is very 
good evidence that these other materials, especially 
ha ns boo, will in future play a very' important part in 
the making of paper. If that occurs, there ought m be 
available very much mure timber of the sort the archi¬ 
tect and the builder wont. 

1 would like to say with what pleasure I have been 
here to-night to listen to Mr. Scarles- Wood** paper, 
and I wish to express to him my obligation fur the 
great trouble he has taken to collect the large amount 
of data, which I am sure will be very valuable for 
reference in your JdleiNAL. 

Hon. Sir EDGAR WALTON (High Commissioner 
for the Union of South Africa) : You huve surprised me 
by calling upon nie p Sir. I am afraid 1 cannot contribute 
much to the subject from my South African experience. 
I think that what has happened in most countries 
happened there, too. We commenced with deforesta¬ 
tion, and then, after some generations of deforestation, 
we embarked upon a policy of afforestation. Many of 
out indigenous woods arc highly valuable j we have not 
yet developed them to What we may call a commercial 
cMent, that is p the extent which the lecturer has spoken 
about to-night, when it is possible to put on she market 
in the United Kingdom a regular supply on which 
timber merchants and others feel justified in spending 
capital. Then in South Africa we have our diamond 
mines, gold mines, and coal mines, which create a great 
demand for timber for the u*e of pit-props. One of the 
difficulties of our Forestry Department to-day is to 


control the agents of these naming companies w hen they 
get to work on our forests. We arc now adapting, I 
think* more and more largely, a system of using in the 
mines cement props instead of timber. 

1 fully endorse the remarks which have been made hy 
speakers to-night as to the vast importance of this 
question* and t am very glad to find that your Institute 
is considering it from the Empire point of view : so 
(hat when one in your profession is called upon to 
select material for the construction of buildings, he will 
in the first instance * if possible, see if he can get it front 
within the British Empire before beginning to exploit 
other fields. This has been done in the pasi, no doubt, 
but not so much a* it ought- I have not found, in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the Empire, that there is always a keen¬ 
ness to say 14 We are going to have British goods and 
British manufactures, and that is a principle to which 
wc will adhere.” It is a principle, it seems to me, lhat 
we as British people ought to adopt in the present 
confused and unsettled state of world economics. We 
ought to stand hy it and refuse to be led aside by Tempt¬ 
ing offers of other materials which will go b* die benefit 
of other people, 

3 have very much pleasure in adding my thanks, to 
those of other speaker? so Mr, dearies-Wood for jo 
extremely interesting and instructive paper, 

Mr. II. O. WELLER (Director at Building Re¬ 
search* Department of Scientific and Industrial Re¬ 
search) : Wt have had several papers read in London 
recently on the timber* of various parts of the Empire, 
hut I think there has not before been anything so in¬ 
clusive as ihis_ 

I would challenge one remark that it is essential the 
limber resources of the United Kingdom should be in¬ 
creased. Is that really so important ? If wt get our 
timber from the Empire, 1 do not think it mutters much 
what is grown in the United Kingdom, because the 
area h small and tile quantity of any particular kind of 
timber which can he grown must also be small < There 
is the saying,“ British oak for British ships ,f ; but l think 
many of our old ship* were built of teak from India. 

With regard to various sections of the Empire, 
Canada sets a great example in a pamphlet on Douglas 
fir; it is a model for others to follow When yon look 
into the information given by other Governments* it is 
often hardly worth having ; they do not tell much and 
particularly they omit to tell us how to differentiate one 
wood from another quickly in practice, in cases 
where yoa cannot idl by simply looking ai uti ordinary 
specimen. Points like that are practically never to be 
found in Government publications. 

With reference to Australian timers, in India we 
have used Australian timbers during the last twenty 
years, and 1 agree with Sir Joseph Cook in saying thai 
jar rah is much hener ihan karri. There again it is 
difficult to sell one from the uthcr. I heard an old en- 
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fliqctT years ago giving sunn.- information on that point, 
which [ have not seen sc£ down. He said you can dis¬ 
tinguish jarrah and karri by burning a chip ; the ash 
from jarrah is black* that From kam is white. Jar rah 
h a useful timber for idee per*, lor bridge-timbering 
and piles. In sea water karri is particularly had for piles, 
because borers attack it. 

I have had experience of many other Australian 
timbers Blue gum is good. Ptatk butt is a good timber 
lor sleepers. I had under itol on inv track, tvvcMV or 
thirty Australian ti mbers, all branded" ik True to name ,p 
by the various Australian Governments. Wc tested 
these for two or three years, and picked out some which 
were beitcr than other? ; but when wc gave orders for 
thern we mci a difficulty ; ive could not gel those we 
specified, and had in take mixed hard woods. in¬ 
cidentally, it is a great point in favour of Australian 
wood* tli.ee you can get them branded * s True to name r * 
by Government Inspectors. 1 do not think that is so 
with any other Colonial timber. This is a point which 
should be remembered in buying Indian timbers. The 
native n i ere h an is are adepts af faking one timber to 
look like another, therefore it would he as well to insist 
un some kind of guarantee when buying, not only from 
India, but from the East generally. I was told by a big 
timber merchant in London that he had been taken 
in by Manchurian oak_ lie found some of it was ash. 

We tried Manchurian oak in India just before the 
war : atier trials we finally rejected that timber in 
India. After ihc war, I was astonished to see it heing 
used in England. It is not nearly m good as Austrian 
oak. In the log it shiikes and splits,, and as a sleeper it 
breaks off short. It is nor good for constructional tim¬ 
ber ; .Lt> an ornamental limber it may he a success, but 
I doubt it r 

Deodar has been omitted from the list of Indian 
timbers, li is a true cedar, and it is one of the best 
timber* in NorthAt cst India. It has an essential oil in 
it, and white ants do not touch it. Regarding teak, we 
have been used to specifying " l Muni mein,” but 1 
believe that I he best teak now comes from Java. That 
\s nni in the British Empire i if you want to u&e a 
British Empire wood which is a* good as leak, use 
pad-auk. The lecturer truly says that sal is a most im¬ 
port am Indian timber, but it is a constructional timber 
only ; you cannot gel a good surface on it ow ing to its 
twisted grain. Moreover* there is such a demand for n 
in India that 1 don’t think you could bring it to England 
at 4 reasonable price* Wc have had to go to Australia, 
owing to the shortage of sal, in order to get sleepers. 

Pad auk ls 4 it is said, restricted lo the Andamans. 
But there is a Burmese pis dank which is nJivunt indis¬ 
tinguishable from the other. It is a very fine timber, 
and can he obtained in any reasonable length and 
width of plank. 

With regard to rosewood for ordnance purposes, l 
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think the lecturer is " pulling our teg," Wh;n | la p- 
pL-ncil in India in regard to rosewood used for ordnance 
purposes was, I believe, that someone in Smith India 
persuaded a loyal rajah to let the Government of India 
have a few hundred tons of rosewood at a cheap price 
to make into artillery wheels, h was found very un¬ 
suitable for that purpose. 

With regard to substitute for timber in the manu¬ 
facture of paper, bamboo has been tried, hut bamboo ts 
not cheap, and there are other mate rials available. For 
instance, we recently had a sample of waste jute-stick 
from Bengal made up successfully into a pure white 
cellulose, suitable fur paper-making. 

In conclusion, l compliment Mr. Starks-Wood on 
bis verv interesting paper. 

Mr W E. VERNON CROMPTON [R] ; I would 
like ed associate myself with the vote of thanks, for mo 
reason*. Speaking as an architect, I think Mr. Scarles- 
\\ odd has given us some valuable informal ion* which 
will he published in our Journal for reference tor 
practically all time. Secondly, for the last five years 1 
haw been associated with Mr Scarlta-Wood on the 
<_ oninuticc -it the Imperial Instituri.% ami the conclusion 
I have tome to ii, that wc have not only done souse verv 
important work, but w lnit I should call pioneer work, 
because at is breaking up new ground. We have to And 
out what timber :s available before any further ^ep can 
be taken. 

If I ntai make one or two criticisms in rcfereucu uj 
the paper, I would say I am rather sm rpris-e lI to hear 
tv hut Mr Searles-W nod says about Turkey oak, a 
sample of w hich is on the table, 1 do nor think it is such 
a had wood as the lecturer would have 14s hell eve. I 
have used Turkey oak in pcrgotes for some years, and it 
has stood very Well. Again, Mr, Searlcs-Wood is 
rather down On Engiiish oak ; but the difficulty we have 
in this commercial age in regard to English oak is the 
method of craftsmanship. It requires verv careful 
craftsmanship and it requires lime, which cannot often 
be given to it in these days. 

With regard to Oregon pine or Douglas fir, Mr. 
Scarles-WtKhd draws .1 distinction between the coast 
tree and the hinterland tree ; but the special distinction 
which architects should remember with regard to 
Douglas hr is the di (Terence due to latitude„ Canadian 
fir being belter fur our purposes than the United Stales 
variety, which grows very rapidly and is not such a good 
tree, 1 htrefore tit our specifications we should spe¬ 
cialise particularly D^ fir, and sec that we get a 
Canadian, not a L nited Stales, timber. I agree with 
what r \Ir. Scarlet Wood sayn iti regard to Canadian 
spruce. In the South of England there seems to be a 
prejudice against using spruce far constructional pur¬ 
poses* and instead wc use yellow Baltic timber. The 
prejudice docs not however prevail in the North of 
England. 
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W[th re gani Io t lie wo rk of r he Commi ttee wi th whi ch 
1 am associated* it seems to me that if, in the test* of 
these timbers, which will probably be published later* a 
standard could be set up. it would he a great boon, instead 
of finding it stated as we do now chat certain timbers 
can bear certain weights per lb. and others so much 
per tan. 

Mr. k, L. ROBINSON, O.B.L (Forestry Commis¬ 
sion) ; 1 have been very interested in hearing, in (Ids 
discussion, the question of afforestation muched upon, 
because it is part of my job to persuade an unwilling 
Government that afforestation vvorkna worth carrying 
on, Sir Joseph Cook has said that the Empire should 
be self-supporting with regard to its ti tuber sup plies. 
What is the position actually : We had much informa¬ 
tion brought together at the Imperial Conference in 
iQ 1 9, artd T [is far as I can make out from the repairs 
which were presented to that Conference, although we 
have something like 1,300,000,000 acres of forest land 
in the Empire* imports nevertheless exceed exports tn 
the extent of something like 150,000,00a cubic feet 
per annum. The real problem of timber supply is, 
where arc we going to get our soft woods r Mr. SearEcs- 
Wood, in his interesting lecture, has already made that 
point ; and I am emphasising it because when one gets 
into the question of hard woods, everybody who knows 
die hardwood of his own country — whether it is 
English oak, or IdackwcKKb or any other indigenous 
wood-- is convinced that it is the best lor the purpose 
for which he i$ accustomed eg see it used. And it is a 
fact that If we merely want hard woods, we can get 
three or four hundred gut of the Empire which will 
fulfil, nearly enough, any general requirement; I except 
the special requirements. 

With regard to conifers and soft woods generally, 
the position is* such as to make those who look ahead 
very uneasy indeed. Practically all the soft woods in 
the Empire—if we except the Himalayas* a little soft 
weed an the Eastern part of Australia, and a Kittle in 
New Zealand, which they do not wish to export — 
practically all the conifers are in Canada, There is so 
little in Queensland that they damped down exportation 
and reported that in a very few- years the supply would 
be worked out : it is in [he Official Report which 
came from the Queensland Government, (Sir Joseph 
Cook: "Nonsense!"), I am glad to hear that, 
because it has lifted at any rate one straw off the 
CarneT* back. 

The position is this ; if one thing is certain it is that 
the Canadian sup ply t in due course, will go 10 America. 
We used 10 import from Canada as much timber as 
America imported from that Dominion ; but at the 
present time 90 per cent, of the Canadian timber goes 
into the United States* and shortly all of it will go there, 
and when that uceurs this- country will be dependent 
On Russia and the Baltic countries < 


It has been suggested than because we cannot grow 
in this country all the timber we want, we should not 
grow any. That was a suggestion that came from the 
highest quarters and I would like to refute it. If you 
cannot gel a lull meal, you like at least to have some* 
tiling- And although we were badly scared in the war 
over our timber supplies, we are in danger of forgetting 
about i(. Forestry operations in this country, even if 
they do not yield the magnificent results sei out in 
the optimistic reports to which Sir Joseph Cook 
alluded, will at least bring to the nation some mea¬ 
sure of security, 1 l hank Mr. Searlrs-Won-d for his 
lecture, 

Mr. ALAN M l NRY [F.] - l have had the privilege, 
on one or two occasions, of acting for the Institute on 
timber matters, and I he occasion which impressed me 
most was one on which we met 4 Certain English as- 
sovration, and uur difficulty there was the question of 
home-grown timber. This association said to us: 
44 Wit arc prepared to supply you with the timber you 
want* but what we complain of is* thai you do not give 
m the market for it, 11 We said : Ll If you tell us you can 
supply she umber, there is not much doubt about your 
getting the market for it. 11 That seems to be ant of the 
main difficulties with regard to the use of British, 
timber. You have two sides, and both sides want the 
field to he ready for them. It" they started on some com¬ 
mon ground* w l' could get the question properly 
solved. There is no doubt about the difficulty tbit if 
wc specify English timber we are in an uncertainty 
about being able to get it at the right time and property 
seasoned, and people who produce these things 
say there is no market for them. We want some 
definite fusion, so that the two sides can come 
together and make some mutual arrangement which 
will enable a proper cultivation of British timber to 
continue* 

I have much pleasure in supporting this vote of 
thanks to Mr. Scarles-Wood, 

The PRESIDENT : ha putting to you this resolu¬ 
tion* I only want to add a word of thanks to Mr. Searles- 
Wood for his valuable paper. Practising architects arc 
very unenterprising in the matter of timber ; we are 
ignorant to a large extent— l am not ashamed to say 
that; we are timid about specifications ; wc arc far short 
of what we ought to be in discriminating one timber 
from another. I heartily join 111 thanking Mr, Scarles- 
Wnod for the very wide range of information he has 
placed before US- 

Mr. S£ARLES-WOOD, in reply : I have only one 
further word to say* and that is about this beautiful 
wood karri, 1 said it was stronger than jarrah because 
of its interlocking grain. I did not say it w as good for 
sleepers. It is used for railway carriages, and the inter¬ 
locking grain its a feature which makes it stronger than 
jarrah, i thank you. gentlemen. 
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Notes on the Planning of 
Sanatoria, Infectious Diseases Hospitals, and other 

Public Health Institutions 

By JOHN WILSON [F .], PRINCIPAL ARCHITECT SCOTTISH BOARD OF HEALTH 

(Cmtmtttdfrom p. 301}. 


V. MATERKITY AND CHILD WELFARE CENTRES 
AXD MATERNITY HOMES AND HOSPITALS. 
Under the Notification of Births (Extension) A,ct* 
if>K, local authorities received nifutory prnver* in 
11 make such arrangements a# they think fit mil may 
be fljmcdoned by the Local f.iovemmtnt Board {now in 
Scotland the- Scottish Board of Health) For attending to 
the health of expectant mother^ and nuraitig mothers, 
and of children under five years of agc/ + Over 76 per 
cent, of the local authorities tn Scotland have provided 
or arc in course of providing facilities for the prevention 
and treatment of ailments in expect am mother#, nursing 
mothers, and children from birth to school age, and a 
number of local authorities have also provided facili¬ 
ties For dealing with cases of confinements, both normal 
and abnormal. 

The institutions provided, under Maternity and Child 
Welfare Schemes may be classed as (1) Maternity. 
Child Welfare and Special Treatment Centres. (2) 
Maternity Homes and Hospitals, and (3) Day Nurseries* 
Maternity. Chiu> Welfare and Special Treat¬ 
ment Centres— The Maternity, Child Welfare and 
Special Treatment Centre should provide treatment on 
both preventive and remedial lines, the curative part of 
the work being analogous to the treatment afforded by 
the out-patients 1 department of a gcticniJ hospital/file 
size of the centre will vary according to the population 
of the area to be served* but in a large burgh the follow¬ 
ing accommodation will be necessary. {Fig, 9), 

1. A maternity centre 10 which expectant mothers 
will come for advice and any necessary minor treatment 
For medical conditions. It should consist of:— 

(n) A waiting-room* 

{&) An exam [nation-room with a dressing-mom and 
lavatory accommodation in conjunction. 

(e) The doctor will u*c ihe examination-room a# his 
consulting-room. 

(d) A dispensary. 

(V) Sanitary annexe. 

3 A child welfare centre to which mothers would 
bring their children for weighing, examination and 
treatment, and themselves receive such advice and 
treatment a* is necessary for their Gvm health and the 
health of their children. (Fig- ro.) This medical super¬ 
vision should be continuous and at regular interv als up 
to five years of age* in order that the child's progress 


and development may be safeguarded* The child 
welfare centre should consist of :— 

(o) A waiting-room. 

(6) Weighing and demonstration room. 

(r) Doctor's consulting-room, 

(J) Dispensary, 
if) Sanitary annexe* 

j. A special treatment centre for children from one to 
fi ve years of age, where minor ailments, especially those 
affecting eye#, ears, nose, throat, teeth and skin, may be 
prevented and cured. It should consist of 
(rf) A waiting-room. 

(Al A treat merit-room for eyes, cars, ihjsc and throat. 
(c) A dark-room for eye# (this would also be used as 
the photographic room in connection with the X-ray 
room or skin clinic), 

(J) A dcjct&Us conaulting-room* 

(r) A dispensary . 

{/) Sanitary annexe (this would \fc used in common 
with the annexe in the child welfare centre). 

4. A dental clinic should also be provided, and this 
would consist of 

(0) A special waiting-room of small size. 

(A) Consulting and treatment room. 

5* A skin clinic should also be provided, and this 
would consist of : — 

Ut) A Special waiting-room of small size. 

(6) An X-ray room. 

(c) A doctor # consulting-room- 

(d) A dispensary* 

(f) A disinfecting and sanitary annexe. 

6. General or common provision ; — 

(a) A general waiting-room, which would be used at 
different times for I, 2 h and 3. 

(A) A laboratory p which would cum hint: the dispen¬ 
saries under 15 , 3 and 5. 

(c) A doctor's and dentist's private room, which 
would also serve as their cloakroom. 

(d) A nurses' room, which would serve as the clerical 
room and inquiry office. 

(0 A rest room with—in large institutions—two 
small bedroom* in addition. (These would serve for 
the recovery and temporary detention of patients 
after minor operations or other treatment.) 
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(/) An isolation rnum for the reception of a ease 
pending removal to the hospital. This may lie the 
same room ns the skin clinic waiting-room. 

fe) A lecture and demonstration rwm n r hall, which 
would be used on occasion as the weighing, etc,, room 
l n eh i Id we I fare ce m re. Cl asses i n e no ker v, sew i ng, 
mud hygiene would he held here. 

(A) A nurse's bedroom for the occasional accommo¬ 
dation of a nurse who would attend to an) ease 
detained in the bedrooms mentioned above in 6 fej. 
(0 A covered place for prams and go-cars, 

(r) A tod diets T playground with covered ptayshed 
and shelter* also sanitary annexe. 

T hough primarily she medical dde of such a centre is 
the most important, the social side should not be for¬ 
gotten. Li is necessary that the education of mothers 
in the general hygiene of child life should be provided 
for. Mot he ns require lo be taught how to make 
clothes properly, how to cook food correctly, and how 
to prepare special diets for infants, Aso given instruc¬ 
tion in many other incidental mutters 

As mentioned above, s large mom or hall is provided 
for lecture and demonstration purposes* aim a nursery 
provided where children can he kept when their 
mothers :rrc receiving instruction in cnokery or in the 
making of clothes, etc. An outside playground is pro¬ 
vided lor the young children in addition to the inside 
accommodation for infants in arms. 

Ac Motherwell, where the first large mute min’ and 
child welfare and special treatment centre in Scotland 
is being erected, the Carnegie (United Kingdom) Trust 
gave a donation of £ij,ooo h which miidt it possible 
to erect the centre at this time. 

Maternity Homes and 1 Los pita rs-—Homes are 
for normal eases:* and abnormalities are not dealt with 
save in cases of emergency/ 

Hospitals arc primarily for abnormalities or compli¬ 
cations; though if the hospital* are training schools* the 
treatment of some normal cases may he necessary. 

A home may have from four to fifteen beds, and can 
be worked in conjunction with 14 hospital for abnormal 
or difficult cases of confinement. 

Normal cases (which are dealt with in homes) are 
generally cases whosi domestic conditions arc un¬ 
favourable for confinement at home. Very often a 
private house can he adapted for the purpose. 

A hospital* on the other hand, should have not less 
t han twenty to twenty-four beds. In the larger institu¬ 
tion, though primarily accommodation should be pro¬ 
vided tor abnormal cases, provision should also be made 
fur ordinary cases of confinement. A hospital should 
seme 4 population of mu less than 200,000 to 300,000 
peopTe within easy access. It would seem natural 
have an out-patients’ department attached to the 
hospital, bur in practice it may he found preferable 


to have ii situated .u rise child welfare centre or clime. 
An ambulance should he available if the ,irca to be 
served is at all extensive. (Fig. to.) 

Tn designing a home or hospital provision should be 
made fur the following :— 

1. Lying-in wards should van' in accommodation 
frenn one to six beds. The area of the wards should he 
°n the basis of about too superficial feel per bed : this h 
sufficient for the patients and their infants. In some 
hospitals a certain amount of privacy is obtained by 
grouping the two or four beds together and separating 
each group by means of glazed screen* 5 feet high. 

3. A separate nursery should be provided to accom- 
mt.u Luc fretful children during the night nr children 
who.se mothers have died in the hospital. As a general 
rule, however, the child should sleep during the night 
in a cot beside [he mother's bed. It should he the night 
nurse s duty to attend to any child requiring attention. 
Adjoining the nursery or ward, a small babies* washing 
room should be provided. 

3. It is also found necessary in most homes to make 
provision; fur the accommodation of children under 
school age, whose mothers arc in the home, in cases 
where nu other wav of providing for their care is pos¬ 
sible. This involves the provision of a night nursery 44 
well as .1 day nursery, with adequate stmitarv accommo¬ 
dation- Mothers in the home or hi spiral mmi he 
protected Against noises coming from the nursery and 
any possible danger nf infection. 

Ln cases where the child is illegitimate And the 
mother has no home to go to after her confinement, pro¬ 
vision may he made to enable her to se.iv in the home 
11 mi I suitable arrangements can lie made for her. 

4* An ordinary labour room should have about 200 
square feet of floor area. It should he fitted with a sink 
and a lavatory basin with an ample supply of hot water. 
It i* desirable even in a Etnall home to'have another 
room that can l>e used as a second labour room where 
n eccssary. A 3 m id I steri 3 isi ng roo m a dj «} n i n g th t labour 
morn or duty-room should he provided. The labour 
rooms should lie isnluted from the wards and nursery 
to avoid all noises Lacing beard, 

5 - sink-nmm should contain a slop sink and a 
sink with a teak or porcdain-ciianidled draining brum! 
alongside for t he washing of mackintosh sheets. Accom¬ 
modation should also fe provided fur bedpans in this 
apartment, 

6. A bottle roam should be close to but separate 
from the nursery. Iei this room provision should be 
made for a bUtt&cn ring »n which milk can be heated, a 
sterilising sink tn which the bottles can be washed* and a 
bottle and teat cabinet, 

7. Every home nr hospital should have a receiving- 
riHim placet l near the cm ranee, A shallow bath or 
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washing slab, a lavatory basin and a w + <, near at hand, 
shoulU be provided. 

8. A duty-rouitifitted in ihc usual manner should be 
provided* 

fg, Some provision should be made lor the illation 
rtf a Septk case .iriaing in the home or hospital, In 
small homes a small ward* isolated from Lhc others, 
can be used for this purpose. In most cases the patient 
will be removed to the infectious diseases hospital as 
soon as possible. 

lOr In a small home that consists of a single building 
it will be well to provide a small room or rooms for use 
as a washing-room and an ironing-room lor urgent 
laundry work that cannot be sent out. 

tt. Baths and w f cA should he provided tor the use 
of patients in the ratio of i to to patients, and 
lavatory basins in the ratio of i to h patients. In 
some homes u lavatory basin ri\cd in each ward has been 
found very convenient, 

rs. In addition provision should he made for kitchen* 
scullery and offices, staff accommodation, linen presses, 
boxTrtom, cleaners' closet, etc. 

The size of the medical staff of a maternity hospital 
will depend on whether or not ii is used as a leaching 
centre. In the larger Hospitals a resident doctor as 
well as a visiting staff will be necessary. 

In a maternity ho me a matron will have charge, with a 
dflet or nvj lI n hi e when necessary. 11 has been f-Dian d t ha | 
the ratio uf stall will require to be about one nurse to 
every three motherland thdr infants. 

In regard to the equipment for homes ihc labour 
room must be suitably tilted up. Provision should he 
made fur a special bed, enamelled and glass-tupped 
tables for howls* e te.. a n i nstru me nt cabs net t and shelves 
for lotions* disinfectants, etc. 

In hospitals a fully equipped operating theatre is 
essential. 

Day XtMERHS,—it is suggested (hat day nurseries 
should not accommodate more than 30 up 40 children 
for those under five yearn of age. If only children up to 
three vears of age are to be taken, theft 30 children will 
be sutfecicnt; but if children up to five years of age are 
to !>c taken, then 40 may be provided for. 

The day nursery should lie planned in the following 
manner* The reception portion should be placed at (he 
entrance, and Will consist of a reception-room, a dress¬ 
ing-room, a bathing apartment, and a w.c. apartment. 
The dressing-room and the bathing apartment should 
lie made ample in j-i/x m meet ihc rush uf children at 
1 he same hour in the morns tig. In the former it is advis¬ 
able tu have two sides of the room tmbroken by door 
openings* 111 order that undressing benches and cup- 
bri,\rds to contain the children's outdoor garments may 
be accommodated, and in the latter two shadow child's 


baths on high pedestal* and two or three child's lavatory 
basins should he provided. An apartment iff ample 
size should be provided adjoining the bathing apart¬ 
ment tor the accommodation iff two child’s w,c.’ft, 
separated by a low stall, chambers and sJungc sink, A 
children's room and an infants 1 room, adjoining one 
another, should be placed close to the reception portion 
of the nursery . The floor space allowed in thc*e rooms 
For each child \s 30 square feet. The roof* over these 
rooms should he kept open, with 1 height of t> feet 11 the 
wall-head level. These rooms should luve a southern 
exposure, with large French windows opening on a 
covered verandah, the floor of which may lie concrete 
and about 10 feet wide. The roof of the verandah should 
project about 6 fccL from the wall and be glazed. Where 
the staff is a nan-resident one, the administration por¬ 
tion of the day nursery should consist uf kitchen, scul¬ 
lery. brdcr. milk larder, staff*room ami lavatory , linen 
closet, cleaners' closet with sink, small wash-house and 
drying-room. A small boiler-house should be provided 
to aecommndate two small independent boilers—one 
for heating the rooms by mean* of low-pressure Iwt- 
ivater radiators* and the other for the supply of dumratie 
hoi water 10 sink, baths and bosun* 

The building may be of tighs const niello n, with ihc 
roofs covered with asbestos m ordinary 1 iktes. The 
Hoars, except those of the children’s and infants* rooms, 
dressing-mom, kitchen and staff-room* wliieh will he 
worjd p should be concrete. Sufficient space around the 
building slunihi be provided for a playground, .old a 
small pram shelter should be placed near the main 
entrance. 

VS. VENEREAL DISEASES CLINICS. 

It i& jusi over five years since the Scottish Board of 
Health placed on Local Authorities by Order she obliga¬ 
tion to submit schemes for the treatment and preven¬ 
tion iff venereal diseases* 

Over 70 per cent* of the local am hardies have pro¬ 
vided or arc in course of providing facilities far the free 
treatment uf all classes at convenient hours and under 
suitable conditions. 

In the larger dttes clinic accommodation has Inren 
found in the general hospitals. In smaller town* and 
country areas a wood hut men 1. has often been unlisted 
fur use as a clinic. Roth sexes arc treated at the clinics, 
but at separate hours or on separate days. 

The accommodation required for the larger type of 
clinic is as folio tvs t—{Figs. 1 1 and 13). 

I. A waiting-room uf moderate size* with office 
adjoining, should he provided. The clerk in charge 
hands uut the treatment cards, or in the vase of new 
patients makes arrangements for their examination by 
the medical officer. A small portion of the office should 
be used a_v a weighing spice for patients. A lavatory 
should also be attached to the waiting-room. 
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2. A mttiical officer"i examination mom, about 
■ 5 feet by i 2 feet in size, with sink and basin* should he 
provided, Two dressing cubicles, about K fee! by 6 feet* 
should he atuched to this apartment, and each have a 
strsall urinal basin. After examination by the doctor the 
padent passes to either the treatment room or to the 
irrigation room, jnd both these rooms should he placed 
as near w possible to the examination room. 

3, T he treatment or * 4 6oh 11 roorn should he about 
14 (eet by 14 feet in size. At one end sinks and lavatory 
basin with hot and void viator should be placed. Shelv¬ 
ing for bottles should also he provided, 

4= The irrigation room should be of an oblong shape, 
with the walls tiled to a height of 5 feet. 

The floor of the irrigation room may be laid in 
asphalt, lead or vitreous tiles with J inch joints, and 
graded lo a channel of enamelled fireclay. Asphalt es 
difficult to lay with an absolutely even surface, and 
water tends to lie in small depressions l lead is apt to he 
indented by the traffic of hob-nailed boots. Possibly a 
floor laid in tiles with } inch joints is more satisfactory 
than the other two* Concrete, because of its porosity , js 
not a satisfactory material for the purpose, 

A number of stalls should be placed in she room* with 
an inspection passage behind for the doctor or attendant 
to give instruct con lathe patient who has not y<-i learned 
how to irrigate himself. The Slab divisions may be oi 
porcelain-enamelled iron or enamelled fireclay" r feet 
ft inches high, and placed at a feet 6 Inches to 3 feci 
centres. 

An enamelled fireclay trough, fixed about 2 feet 
4 inches to 2 feet 6 inches above the floor, should be 
placed at the back of the stall divisions. The back of the 
stall divisions should be enclosed hy means of a slab of 
the material chosen 10 a height of 9 inches above the 
trough level. The floor channel will lie placed immedi- 
atdv under the trough and connected to the soil drain. 

The irrigator apparatus for each stall consists of a 
rcieial container of two pints capacity attached to a 
pulley arrangement, in order that the pressure required 
for irrigation purpose* can be regulated. Arrangements 
should be made whereby the contai ner cannot be raised 
to a greater height than 3 feci 6 inches or 4 feet above 
ihe fireclay trough. One or two sit* bath* or bidets 
should be placed against the side walls of the room for 
the use of patients who require them, A sink and lava¬ 
tory basin with hot and cold water should also be pro¬ 
vided. 

In some cases a continuous enamelled fireclay trough 
fixed to the w all about 2 feci 4 inches to 2 feet 6 inches 
above the floor* with or without stall divisions, has been 
used, 

h is contended that, apart from the Lack Of privacy 
due to the omission of stalls, it is impossible to super¬ 
vise the patients properly from behind when irrigating 


Themselves whether stalls are used or not. This can only 
be done when the stalls have an inspection passage at 
the back. 

S- A small waiti ng-room or rest-room should be pro¬ 
vided close to the treatment and the irrigation rooms* 
'This room can he used for two purposes 3 (0) for the 
patients who hive passed through (he doctor's hands in 
the examination room and are waiting for treatment in 
either the treatment room or the irrigation room, und 
(£) for ihe reception of a patient who has temporarily 
collapsed under treatment. 

6. A special room should be provided for urefhn- 
scopic work, with the necessary apparatus. 

7. A laboratory in which tests anti culture work can 
be dune should be provided, A small dispensary can lie 
attached 10 the laboratory, 

A store should be placed near the treatment room for 
drug* and dressings, while a linen press and lavatory 
accommodation for the staff should be provided. 

The floors of all the apartments, ivith the exception 
nf ihe irrigation room and the laboratory, may be of 
wood covered with linoleum* 

In the smal ler centre* the clinic will of necessity he 
smaller* but should contain a waiting-room with office, 
an examination room, a treatment room, an irrigation 
room* and a4mail rest-ronm p with the ncccssarv lavatory 
acco minodati on * 

Ie is essential that the clinic should be so planned 
that ihe patients can pass from the examination room to 
the Treatment or irrigation rooms and then leave the 
clinic without again piling through the w T ai ting-room. 

Where the clinic is attached to a general hospital, 
wards for in-patients of both sexes should be provided, 
but where the dink is not worked in connection with a 
general hospiial it may be necessary' to provide a small 
block attached to the clinic by means of a connecting 
corridor. In this block it will be necessary to provide 
two wards P each containing two or three beds, for 
patients of both sexes. Each ward should have a sani¬ 
tary annexe containing hath room and w.c. A nurse's 
duty-room placed between the ward*, 4 staff lavatory, 
a sink-mom, and a linen press are also required- 

Vtt NURSES' HOUSES AND HOSPICES IN THE 
HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS* 

Power is given to Local Authorities for the erection 
of doctors’ houses, nurses 1 houses and hospices uEidcr 
schemes made in terms of the Highland* aiul Islands 
(Medical Service) Gram Act, tpn, and approved by 
the Scottish Board of Health, 

I £1 sparsely populated districts it is almost impossible 
for the doctor to give the requisite continuous attend- 
a ^ce ill serious medical and surgical case$. To meet thi^ 
difficulty it is intended to provide ihe necessarv facili~ 
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ties bv the ereilUm of nurses' house* and hospices near 
or within easy reach of a doctor s f house. 

The smallest of these hospices will consist of a house 
of three apartments for the nurse, with the addition of a 
consulting-room and dispensary for [he doctor (about 
15 feci by 10 fect) r a single-bed ward (about 11 feet 
h inches by 10 feet)* a small linen press, and, w here the 
water supply is sufficient, a bathroom with a wx. 

In certain districts larger accommodation will be 
needed, and hospices may require to contain a nurse * 


house of four apartments, and two wards with one or 
two beds in each. These hospices Will be of one storey, 
and built of local stone or concrete blocks. 


I n conclusion p 1 have to thank my professional friends 
for the help given me in preparing the lecture, and also 
those architects who have permitted me 10 use their 
plans to illustrate the lecture. 



Fie* 1 a.—M odel Plan of Cmrn.ii, Dimse Clinic 
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Norfolk and Norwich Association of Architects 

A NEW ALLIED SOCIETY 


The Norfolk and Norwich Association of Architects, 
which was founded tost year for the advancement of the 
art of architecture and the protection of the profession 
in the county of Norfolk* and which lias been admitted 
by the Council of the Institute as an Allied Society p held 
its inaugural banquet at Norwich on 24 March. Mr. 
Etl ward Board man [F.]„ the first President of the Asso¬ 
ciation, occupied the chair, and the principal guest was 
Sir Aston Wehb t P.RjM Among cither* present were 
the Lord Mayor of Norwich fMr. H „ N Holmes), the 
Sheriff |Mr. If. Harper Smith), the Dean of Norwich* 
Sir George Chamberlain, Sir Eustace Gurney* Mr. 
E G Buxton (High Sheriff of Norfolk)* Mr/W, A. 
Cozens Hardy* Mr. G. J. Skipper Mr. |. W, Cockrill 
f Borough Surveyor*Great Yarmouth), Mr, A. f£. Collins 
(City Engineer), Mr. VY Smith {President, Master 
Builders' Association), Mr. Ian MscAliflter (Secretary 
R.iJLA.), and Mr. E. W* 15. Scon (Hon, Secretary of 
the Norfolk and Norwich Association). 

The President expressed Ins gratitude tn Sir Aston 
Webb for leaving his import ant duties in London t«> 
come and give them some inspiration and encourage¬ 
ment . Doctors and lawyers and men of commerce had 
Their assodatfons* and the architects of Norwich had 
fell for a long time that it would he good for those eti- 
paged in the same occupation and possessing the same 
i deals to meet together occasional! v. Some eighteen 
months ago a rather loose organisation was established 
conflicting of the Norwich members of the Royal Insti¬ 
tute of British Architects, hut under the id vice and 
guidance of Mr, Mac A lister, the secretary of the Royal 
Institute, they had opened their doors, and admitted 
ail those in the county and city who were engaged in 
the practice of architecture. They did not waul to set 
themselves up as a trade union in the narrow semr. 
There was work that they could do that concerned the 
public welfare, It was a good thing, too, for architects 
to exchange opinions. They could do .1 good deal in 
helping the younger members of the profession, and 
he hoped ako they might be of service to the city. 
People were taking more interest in the appearance of 
die public streels* and when u question arose such tm 
[he position of a statue or the lay-out of a public place 
their association ought to t>c consulted. They had an 
excellent society in the Norfolk and Norwich Arch- 
mn logical Society, with which they might often work 
hand tti hand m the careful lending and preservation of 
ancient bus I dings. It was also desirable that architects 
and builders should meet together, Mr. Board man 
expressed His 1 hanks to Mr. Eric Scott for his work os 
honorary secretary of iheir association* 
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The Lord Mayor said one could not help associating 
Sir Aston Webb with the work lie had dune in connec¬ 
tion with the new front to Buckingham Palace, the 
architectural impounding* for the Victoria Memorial, 
the Admiralty Arch* and other important works. The 
local association were to be congratulated on its good 
fortune in having him with them. 

Mr. J. H. F. Walter (President of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Archjtnfogtcad Society),, referring to the rela¬ 
tions between the Arch^colrjgicaS SocieIy and she archi¬ 
tects, said it seemed to him that they each sometime* 
adopted rather a 0 on pottvmuf altitude. They could 
not always see eye to eye, hut [lot was no reason why 
they should totally disagree* and mutual intercourse 
should prove helpful. 

Sir Aston Webb said it was a great pleasure for him 
to he with them that evening. He had thought it his 
duty to come* representing a* he did M the moment not 
only architecture, but* m President €jf the Royal 
Academy, other arts as well. People did not always agree 
in matters of art : he might almost say that they seldom 
agreed in matters of art. Bui they should try to come 
more into agreement* and lie felt confident time such 
associations as that recently formed at Norwich helped 
to promote a better understanding. The ramification* 
of the K. 1 JLA. and its Allied Societies covered practi¬ 
cally the whole of the United Kingdom, and* indeed, 
the whole of the Dominion* of the Empire ; and it was 
not w r cll that any group of architects should nor he repre* 
rented in the confederation. IIc spoke with some know ¬ 
ledge, because he had held, lie thought, every honorary 
office in the Architectural Association, the R.l .B.A.* and 
the Royal Academy. He had speni a great deal of hb life 
in connection wiih these societies,and he would nut have 
done so unless he had 1 hi mu hi that he might,at any rale, 
lie of some little use to tiiii brother architects. It was for 
the general good of the community that architect* 
should join together. It led to good fellowship* and it 
also Ted to what wi& still more important—a high stan¬ 
dard of practice. Fifteen or twenty years ago there was 
a Heated discussion amongst architects and those con¬ 
nected with architecture whether architecture was a 
profession or an art. Some of those who contended that 
architecture was only an art T resigned* for a lime, their 
membership of the Institute, but they eventually came 
back again. The truth was, of course, that architecture 
Wiifl both an art and a profession r Young men who were 
entering the profession would, hr hoped", take advantage 
of the opportunities that wiere being provided for their 
education. Delightful as the practice of architecture 
was, it wafl alao a very serums and responsible Occupa- 
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lion. An architect had to spend other people's money, 
ufid t ns a man of honour and a just man, it was impera* 
live he should see that every penny was laid out to the 
best advantage. Permanence was at quality of archifeL> 
iare : (here were, of course, building/ erected for 
temporary purposes, hut most building/ were intended 
to lust a long lime. Every building ought to pKissess the 
qualities of beauty and proportion. It was possible for 
architecture to make as strong an appeal to the emotions 
us music or sculpture. 

Those present r Sir Aston Webb said, were inhabitants 
of adty that was historical and beautiful —a great posses- 
fiton for any body of citizen*. In a modern city, although 
it ought not perhaps to he so, it was not possible to 
awaken the same interest or enthusiasm, lit was a great 
privilege fr>r young men to grow up in such A city as 
Norwich. Their cathedral was. in Ins opinion, one of 
the finest of Norman churches. It had all the grandeur 
and massiveness of Norman Work and yet hud a 
lightness that was often absent In Norman churches. 
Norwich* he had been told, contained thirty-five 
churches, and he had seen in the Casile Museum an 
excellent model of the city which showed the towers of 
these churches. lie could not help wondering whether 
there had been any suggestion that there were too many 
churches rn Norwich 2 He said that because there was 
an idea m the City of London that there were too many 
churches there, lie hoped that if the number of churches 
m Norwich w as found to he a little redundant they would 
still maintain them for the sake of the beauty and 
amenity of their beautiful city. I i they were pulled down 
they woidii find that their loss could never be replaced. 
Sir .Aston then referred to the work of the London 
Society in preserving and prompting the amenities oi 
the City of Lon dun. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

BmMisGHAM Architecture, Association. 

The ninth genera] meeting of ihe Birmingham Archi- 
Sectoral Assnriarion was held at the Birmingham School of 
Art on Friday, 24 February. Mr, H. T- Backhand [F.j 
took the choir, and Mr, H. WoTthingron [A,}, M.A.. gave 
an sllusiraivd lecture on " Mich He San Michele of Verona / 1 

Mr. Worthington spoke of the danger of blind 'enthu- 
daim for a past style unless tempered by critical historical 
^tud>\ and said that the best way m study a period i% to 
specialise on a man. 

San Mkhfilr was a typical child of his age, with j 
passion for Roman antiquity, yet he faced the need* of Iris 
day, and in hiR fortifications adapted the needs of modem 
military engineering to meet the developments nf modern 
artillery. Me recast the planning of town and country 
house a to meet a growing sense of security in city life 
One of the hsiflf the Renaissance flints, he sums up the 
period of culmination, and shows traces of the coming 
decadence. 

In character San Michele hnd the enlarged outlook of 
one who constantly associated with great men. He was a 


loyal citizen* a staunch servant of die state, and a devoted 
friend. He practised in the same manner as modem 
architects, and had his share of awkward and exasperating 
dienes. 

Mr. Worthington showed many slides illustrating the 
walls and gates around Verona* the fortifications at Parma 
and Piacenza, and the Fort of S r Andrea, carried out by 
San Michele, and concluded with a description of hi* 
characteristics. 

The Royal Institute <* rm Architects ok Westers. 

Australia Intorfokateil 

The amended constitution of this Allied Society, 
carrying with it the use of the utlc " Rayd,” has been 
approved by the Counts! of the Institute under the pro¬ 
visions of Bydaw 79. 


Exhibition of Original Architectural 
Drawings of the Seventeenth 
Century 

An exhibition of original architectural drawings of 
the seventeenth century will be held in the galleries of 
the Institute front tile sud to the 17th May. It com¬ 
prises t w r o historic collection*, of which mic is only a 
recent discovery. “Hie larger forms the Coke collection 
of Smithson drawing*, consisting of about a hundred 
sheet*, which Inis kindly been loaned 10 the Institute by 
Mrs. 3. Coke, of Brook hi II I Dll, near Nottingham, their 
present owner. Mr. Gotch, in n Paper which he read 
before the Institute in i^dS, on 11 The Development of 
House Design m the Reigns of Elisabeth and 'James/' 
deals at length with the collection, of which he gives a 
catalogue, He is unable, however, .in his critical analysis, 
clearly to identify to which of three Smithsons (Robert, 
Huntingdon or John), the drawing* may be definitely 
ascribed, The second collection, com prising drawings 
by John Webb (tdt t-1671), has only recently become 
known, and is fully described by Mr. Goich in a Paper 
which he contributed to the Institute Journal on 24 
September 1921 They have been lent to the institute 
by Sir Ye re Ishsutt, of Lamport Hall, Northampton¬ 
shire, in the possession of whose family they have been 
since the time «rf Sir Jusri niatt [sham, the second baronet, 
whn employed Webh as Ills architect. In addition to 
the drawings there Is a number of letters from Webh 
which throw considerable light cm the practice of an 
architect in the seventeenth century. By members of 
The Institute and others who arc interested iu a historic 
phase of English architecture the exhibition of the 
drawing* will he welcomed, and the cuiiittsy of Mrs* 
Coke and Sir Vrre Isham in giving the drawings a 
wider publicity than n possible in a private collection 
much appreciated. Mr, Gotch has kindly consented to 
give an address upon the drawingsduring the exhibition. 


m 
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Street Architecture Award 

i, With a view to encouraging excellence of design in 
st reel architecture, ii has been decided to examine an¬ 
nually the buildings erected or completed during the 
year ending 31 December, within j radius of four miles 
from Charing Cross, and to award a premium for the 
ninstt meritorious external design, 

z . PfttMi L Ms,— The arehitect of the premiat ed h ui Id- 
in g will receive a bronze medal presented by the Royal 
Institute* together with a diploma signed by the Jury of 
Assessors. For ihe present the Jury propose 10 hold in 
resent ihe question of affixing devices 10 premiaied 
buildings, 

3* CoxditeoN s 

(d) The budding must from tn a street- mad, square or 
court to which ihe public has access within the four-mile 
radius. The award is intended for a street facade as op¬ 
posed to churches or public buildings, for which a separate 
medal may be awarded .* 

(ft) The architect is the person from whose design the 
building has been executed. 

ic) Any Member or Licentiate of the Royal Institute 
shall be at liberty id nominate any building (not excluding 
hii own work l fur cannidv ration by the Jury* Forms of 
nomination will be Issued with the finst two numbers of the 
Journal in each Session, These forms, which muin be 
accompanied by an elevation to scale end a photograph of 
the exterior of the completed building, for the information 
of the jury; must be in the hands of the Secretary 
R.l.B.A- by the end of February 1923. These docu¬ 
ments will be returned {carriage paid) to the sender after 
the award has !>een made. The Jury* do not bind them' 
selves to confine their selection 10 the buildings utmunaELd, 
4, Jury. —The award will he made by a Jury r>f five, 
appointed by the Council of the Huy a] Institute, and 
composed or:— 

Three architect^ 

One Member nf the Royal Academy, 

One Hone 1 ran, Fellow of the Royal Institute. 

The term of appointment will be for three years. Be¬ 
fore making their award, the Jury will personally inspect 
such nf the building as they deem worthy. The award 
will tve final and binding «n the Council of the Royal 
Institute irul the architects concerned. 

5* PkESENTAnoy.—The presentation of the pre¬ 
mium to the architect will be made annually at a meet¬ 
ing of the Royal Institute, of which the date will be 
announced in (he Press* 

In submitting the above condition* the Jury desire tn 
inform the Council that they arc not yet in a posh ion to 
select nn artist for the design of the medal* but that 
they hope to male a recommendation upon this point 
Later* 

♦(Note-—I i may he pawiMe 10extend theiysirni of award* 
Liu*r on to provincial chic* and towns in cotijunctipo with ih* 
Allied Societies,,1 ( 


For the present the Jury propose to hold in reserve 
the question of affixing devices tu premiaied buildings, 
The Jury for the award fur the present year consists 

of:— 

The Far! of Crawford and BaJcatres [//on. FX 
Chairman, 

Sir Aston Webb [FX i\R,A., Fast President 
R*L.B*A. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse. P.R.t.R.A, 

Sir Reginald Rlomfield, liA„ Past President R.1.B.A, 
Mr r E. Guy Dawber, Vice-President R.l.B.A. 

Summoning General 
Meetings 

The Secretary of the Institute has sent the following 
letter to ihe Press ■ — 

3 * Mfflh t^Z 2 . 

DfcAR Sir—S everal members i rue rented in this 
question have been inquiring from me as tn the method 
of summoning General Meetings of the Royal Institute 
and as to the length of notice required, and I understand 
that there his been some Correspondence in the pro¬ 
fession al Press on the point. It may interest your 
readers to have a state me eh as to this.' 

Broadly speaking, [here are three ways In which a 
mailer nf this kind can be laid before the members of 
the Royal Institute for consideration :— 

1. The Council con summon a Special General Meeting 
far any date they choose, ■specifying the business fa be da- 
cussed They can wive the amplest possible notice of such 
a meeting, and they can call it either an their own initiative 
or st the request of a member or members. 

z. The subject can be discussed by the Council putting 
If down as one nf she mmieu for consideration ,ic one of 
the four fixed Business Meeting* of the Session : or any 
member or members cap send in notice far such u meet¬ 
ing. In [his c&Me very long notice can Ik given of the 
meeting so as to ensure adequate discussion, 

3. Any twelve member* can demand the summoning of 
sl Special General Meeting by sending j requisition to the 
Council, and the Council ate bound forthwith to call the 
meeting. It must lie hdcl within three weeks after thr 
delivery nf the requisition to the Secretary* Tliri pro- 
viflxnn in the by'lews obviously makes it impossible to give 
more than at the outside ic days' 1 node? to members* a* 
the requisition to the Secretary ha* lir*t to be laid before 
the next meeting of the Council p who have to fix thr date 
and order the printins nnd sending out of the notice* 

In other worths, LEiere Eire three methods of sum¬ 
moning these meeting*, two of which allow- of ample 
notice being given, while ilie other mikes h impossible 
to give more than a very few days* notice. It is, of 
uoursv, open to members tn adopt anv of these three 
methods which they prefer.- Faithfully yours, 

Ian MacAustbb, 

StCTftnry. 
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Competitions 

AUCKLAND MEMORIAL COMPETITION 

The following cablegram was received from the 
Mayor of Auckland p New Zealand on 2q March iqzz : 

S he Secretary, Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects, 9 Conduit Street. W. Memorial Museum Com¬ 
petition, Major Axes Maori Hall and Maori Court 
must be parallel. In Halls where span requires inter¬ 
mediate support desirable two such support* placed 
approximately quarter span front adjoining wulL In 
Main Entrance || * 11 , Central HalL Central War 
Memorial Hall, and Hall Memories, supports left dis- 
LTetion competitors. For Memorial Trophies and 
Memories Halls lighting system left competitors. 
Posting first mail final memoranda and Answers Ques¬ 
tions. Designs due Auckland thirtieth June, but 
owing irregularity mails will allow fortnight extension. 
Advise comperitota F n 

The Following cablegram hm been sent hy the 
RIKA, to (he pronoters of the Auckland Memorial 
Competition ;■— 

iH m -IftwrA l $ 22 * 

11 Gurnon, Mayor, Auckland, New Zealand. Cor¬ 
rected conditions received London March eighteenth. 
Further answers expected middle April and middle 
May. Drawings must leave London twenty-sixth 
April to arrive Auckland thirtieth June. Time for 
completion obviously insufficient. Committee em¬ 
phatically request date for despatch of designs From 
London he fixed thirtieth June, Please cable reply. +i 

The following cable was received on 31 March 1 yzz 
in reply : " Rihazo London.—Agree your request 
extension June thirtieth. London subject plans being 
shipped first mailboat thereafter." 

NEWPORT [MON) WAR MEMORIAL 
COMPETITION. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the 
attention of Members ami Licentiates to rbe fact that 
the Conditions of the above Competition are unsatis¬ 
factory. The Competitions Committee are in negotia¬ 
tion with ihe promoters in the hope of securing an 
a mend mem. in the meantime Members and Licen¬ 
tiates are advised to take no part in the Competition, 

I a n Mac A lister. 

Secretary. 

Competitions Open* 

Auckland War Memorial. 

E-I-B. A. Colour Com pits: km. 

Dundeo Wixr Memorial- 

The conditions and other documents relating to ihe 
above competitions may be consulted in the library. 


Notices 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS, tirn June, 1912. 

The following applications for election have been re¬ 
ceived. Notice of any objection or other communkation 
respecting the candidate?; must be sent to the Secretary for 
submission, to ihe Council prior to Monday, i|th M*y, 
1922. 

AS FELLOWS (jo)* 

AlNPERSON ; AkDAEW WlltTfcmO | Ar 1884b -H High Stmrfp 
Watford ; iS Wellington Road, Watford 
DRIDDELL : TttOMVS AflTPVH DaKCY [A. rrjzob IJ Oil! Quebec 
Street, Marble Arch* W, j S Luntdownc Roiid, W.11. 
OflQWN : WILLIAM Ed WART A.RT1! L'ft [/|. 1pot), g Regent Street* 
S-W.i ; Bras Road, Wultimurcn , Sutrrv 
CftoMit: Roarftr M. 1914], H Gloucester- M^ions, Cam¬ 
bridge Circus. W. \ 21 Adelaide Rvud. Surbiion. 

Ci htih y W'lLUAM Thomis [A. ipo*] + Guildhall* Wertmiiuier. 

S.W . ; “ Link wood/' Link Line. Wallinc^nri. Surrey 
Moix: CHARi.E-i Jouxs \LB.E. [A ioor>] p H-M, OsJire of 
Works, Wenttnirmci-p SAV r ; " Cleniyn/ H Bow^ Road. 
Waho rs-on -Thames 

OwtEK . fSaoFFREY [A. t-jij], Palmyra Square Cbunben. 

WarrinutOn : Myddletcn t laitl p neur Wjrrin^tDn. 

Rfdofy I CHARLES [.!. c SqSJ, Gold Street Chamber, Ketter¬ 
ing ; ,r Stemd tilth/' UueemberTy Road. Kettering. 
RfDDLE : A [-'..s' Wjutmd (.-I. lo>ifL ti Lang C^U^^'jv, Peter¬ 
borough ; BoraUiThbun , Pclerbonaujth. 

Sols-hep : Ehmsst George William [A- 1905], 3 Ss. Jame*\ 
Sxt«t, SAV.I ; Strafford House. Crescent Gardena. 
Wimbledon Part, S.W 

AS ASSOCIATES (34), 

Alwaiid ; William Wallace, M Auh. (Special War E*amin*- 
lion], Co Mean. \obb k Hyde, 14 Phillip* square, 
Montreal* Canada : 147 Drummond Street, Mum real, 

Canada. 

AssdkKWs : CVtUl DO to LAS {Special War Examination], zzr 
lh«h Street. Ponder?! End. Middlesex. 

Bym^iuni Jims - Suvtexvilll, M.C , BA, 10*1—Special 

War Exemption], =4 Bniz-ennoKC 3tretl, MAnrihtdter ■ 4 
WoUihgJOn Crescent, Upper Chert tort Road, Mnwhetucr. 
Cheek : AuredCviul [Special War Examination], c r n \lMm 
Seale & Riley. ±5 I lor^efair Street* Leicester : uX Hom.ud 
Road, clarendon Park, Leifc-ter. 

Clark r HaHOE.n GoLHiDRV (Special War KKmiinatioii]. 

Peeihami, DtrUfigtoit; SummerhiM, Abbey Road, 
H^rUnsrton. 

Davies : Hahold ritSCULtKl tl [Special War Examination^ 14 
North John Sited, LivcrpiHd ■ zo Ktuhth Avenue, St me’ 
croft, Liverpool, 

. Harvey A loiasi hr (Sprd.il War EYumi nation], 
c n Bank of Montreal, u Waterloo PJocc, S.W 1, 

HaIwild : Krfd, M.A.Oxjm [Speei^E War EKaminntiun], 57A 
High Si reel, Totne*, S, Devon - 
HAVWAflh ; John Hakolti [Special ^Var Esaminationl , to 
Grant Street. Glugow. 

]ACK.'-ON : I 1 ahi-«U i "L’Hfj^iA.4 fSpecial War Exairination], Ru^h 
Hou3c t Aldvrych, W.Cj ■ Petherton Road. Hightniiy r p 
N- 5 , 

Jenki^a : Thomas Thevh.van [ S , 1 Special War Exemp¬ 
tion]. I 8 a Haliol Chamber^ Sranfey Slrrrt, Liverpool ; 
b Tcnn>Aon Street T l^rincex P-irk. Liverpool. 

Lay : ArntUl PimCBU. fSp^da! ^Var Euminahon], 14Q Upper 
Richmond Road, Putney. SAV-ij- 
PhV>ne - Harold Fbllowes. [S. iqh- Special War Ftcmp- 
lion], PAV.D. Secretariat. Chepauk. Midnji, India. 
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: John Edward [Sprvijl War Estaminmlon], ieS Wit«> 
lijv Road, Smethwick r Rirnu uuham. 

Rujlhrttwn ; AliXAMwRSMKAtoN [Bp^j.il W*r Rxiuiunnclnri I. 
Department lit Units and Rail wav*, Treasury 1 ’Iil’l' Md- 
(wntrnf. Aitilnilii. 

'x 1 | UA!H * Spwil11 War E ' tjmi[| J‘ii s u}. 41 Thornhill 

; Edml-No FrhmucK Ronauj [Spudal Wur Euittifti- 
tidft], c/o Mew«. Dcni«)ti, Rot A Gibbs, Benina fid j 
Arctic, limn® Ko-ift, China 

Bratdn: WHX 1 .M 4 Ceorgh (S»w«m! war Ewmiti.fmnl « 
Mackintosh RChild K Pontypridd. CiLtm. 

Thompson ; Chrbtotwbi I rak; fepedd W« Examination! 

:4 C«t«nl Road, Toronto. CamU, 
rilfcKAOOOtD : RflftEirT Awsut [,S i$i+—Spcd-IMarExrmo- 
tioo], 107 Ha][ (.one, Liverpool. E. 

Jiwnsesd Amroji Cwu. [Special \v ar Er*mnwt»ti]. - 

Rnwhnv Street. ^airfield, Liverpool. 

VON Bww: Wilumd Clement, Mi. [Spcad War Euunin#- 

Fjirni FTTiriiftr i:j \1 <«t Ilrax-VM f _£ 2 -_ r i UK 



.. .“V ..1 KLUM 4 T fiuaumiii 

UILL*.an: John Henjrv [Bj.eci.,! War E^.nmatiunJ, t,< 
l.rrenMay Avenue, Taunton. 

AS HONORARY ASSOCIATES tioi. 

Avhbv: Tw, D Litt., F.SA-, Director of itie Htinah 
School at Rome, Valle Giulia. Home, Italy. 

Beu. : CiMRLEft Francis, M.A., F.S.A., Aahnotam Museum 
Oxford. 

CtMTTON-afcWK - Aimii-K. B A , The Red House, Godilmitio 

CockekeuSydney Cablvu, M,A„ tSrwter of the FireJ 
wiljtMti MutHELjm, CtanMliRVa 

CoKNtTjRDj Lki n Cope, j Melba Place, rjmve End Road, 
^ H .6. 

Chanac* : Rpv David Herbert SflAirasm Lin.D F.s A 
H Park Terrace, CumbridK* . 

MiMrt^Mav Hcnrv GttmLu, J_P., jq WyniMity Gardens. 

New : E|»U 1 ,t> IloRT. .7 Woreevtet Fleet. Oxford 

I knun : ft; BaNUM.. Atherton House. Him. near Richmond 
Sumcv. 

WeujM : ftfiSKV Owes, B Sc.. M-lmr.C E„ Director of 
Buildinit Research, if: and :H Old Queen Street VV. t- 
mi mvet r S.W,f* 


THE CIVIC SURVEY OF GREATER LONDON, 

It lias tHwii decided by die Council of the Institute 
to approach the London C.untj- Council and endea- 
vihit in arrange for the vominuance of the work nf 
ihc Civic Survey tor Greater London nicuitn nf 
providing employment for architects during the 
present pc rim) nf depression, 

THE METROPOLITAN' WATER BOARD. 

Mr. II W . Rut 1 oh's [„-),] hjLs been appointed is ftpre- 
sentaiiyc ul the Royal lftstitute to confer with a Sub- 
Committee of the Water Board nr the revision of the 
regulation!! for the prevention of waste, misuse, undue 
consumption, or contamination of water. 

reinstatement of members. 

Mr. C. F. Ward [/.], and Mr. J. I lard wick Higgs 
\SJrtntiatt\, have been reinstated members nf the 
Institute* 


Members’ Column 

e t . I ? OR SAU. 

Mr-jnl iiuiMH)-kivi Willi wipaM In mzhc&n? ™e,_Apn 
k. J. ff A.U. 1 II. A.1 % Kimt'A IkiJ li \\Ak. TVaipl* h H^i 

di S W# C. ! lh T 1 P'!™ ] t,J Aoti^uiimD 

■J 1 ' YiSjf'Sf \ ST hi S u towcit- \ vv \v J1 A xvh'nt-: 

■ Vr Otkhiix Mmd k hs+t Pmncv, S W.ij. 

p r Ifi ml. \\ L‘II 14 1 1 ^ to ^ Iffirmsc or cuttniftm a Fojs 1 uirjjJ. J \ v 

m u m wiih r>tn* rtiiv^dy in l^ndon. Ab* 

dZid TWO 

•■I Arutmn:lure, (iMVmn fdlop, GnhJuo. War Servxc _p, 
N‘» I?jf. r In Swreurj R.t.R ,t . „ O ,i.tult Street, w.r 

™ S*; _ re 'l ,li IJ* O. t*4rtj!ET (oiienl tmtttlrf pr-c tn r 
AttpU B et -K7, r.n Sw'retwy R [,U_V.. I lwdult Slrwt, W 

. ,. APPOINT14ENTS UAVTKIi 
v -j ’IxrificatWMs, • iirvrj'iiu; anil mr.iiimn. 

Neat and aeeurale drta*htuwwr LioHlcU lesittuvtiuK—Apj^ 
B>1 *HJ' c .'° Sritelirv R.l R.A_, «i, LVmduil Street. U*. 

w!WK n *S t i?55r. ^Htmr Atddtretl. rwlund, an,: 

L UOfl ftffjly Wai tHHiis in tralaad. tmnu parmechi; 

lfw’^12, SL^! llbC ^' ,od J> w *" E,veltal wanectior 
‘3 ^ t*n ndfl&to| llihI T-ti-iiVii Ftsimlntf. WiHiId pii4Jiar;*- liraiM : 


Minutes XIV 

S^ajtw loji— 

At ihr tJptrtth C e ncraj M retire; (OrdinaryS of (he SftJ)or‘i 
held ™ Monday, 3 Apnl 3 p jtl— Mr. hml 

V™ 41 *™ - 1,1 [hc chiir “ The 4[lcn<W* book wan 
Mgncid by 17 Fettowi (me] udj ^ member oft hr Cflundl}, i\ 
(ududit^ 1 mmber of ill*- Council), : CicenlblrY 
iuu 5 n Jurjjt number of niitorv. 

Th* Minute uf the Trnth Meoftne; held mi ao March, 
hailft a *^ai as read,, mrt confirmed Iind signed. 

;iTii' Hori, Secrtf ir> 40 ttoiance 4 ihf dmuse or Mr. f rederick 
Mitlurn M irk , eJetlcd Aafiodflte 1887, Fcllo^v I>>05 It o., 
KMUrTi thii the ttctcis nf [he InidtU^C for Eht |osa of dii* 
Member he fewrded an the Minutee of the Meeting, tind tha; 
d mows-c of inncfolcticr and aymfnth}' he Tn hi 

mitlTa, 

\l (be lUKeeftioq of tlieiioiirSmeian , it Whs Rooiaid that 
.1 Iftpvptr of cmi^tubtion be sent ro Mr, G.frilhcrt Scolt \F.i 
ftn hi i deciion m j Ro^tiI Aeadcmrciiin. 

\ he folltLviin* member b attending fur ihe fu^t time b-in^cthrii 
ntearn vu-tc formdly iidmihed by ihe President: -Mein- 
V A. Cheer , Sidney C, Cl .irk, C. f| Fielder. S. Hyde. R. ] 
f I Minty, C.A, Trimm. Asaodat c*. r 

( hfr^. S. t RjUIUfj' [^.f J’tiivmti read ? paper emptied " frfindon 
n 1 I ^ djpeuwion Wtiutd, ami an ibr motkm ol dir 

Rt. I Inn. laird Juidee VDBHnriglon, Chititojn af thr £ 'nmnijttK 

of the Alheriieuni, Handed by Genera] Sir Henry McKinnon. 
G.C.B., k.t \ .O. r t liairm.iEi nf (be C"<jiTHnitte , c of (lie rjTlvrk 
lers; Cllds. a vote of (tank* «-j» pjj^ed to Mr. EamseV by 
and wan briefly m ponded In, 

'Fhe proceitdin^t ch$et£ Jt 


R.LH.A. JOURNAL. 

N. Lt — Haiti 0/Publication +— 102 1* 121 h , ifith Nov^mtar; i-o( h r 

241b December. : 141b, iSth jiLrmjiry^ nth, 3jtJ( Fcb- 

noiry ; 3 ;(h r i S th March ; 8 th, a^nd April f 6 th r 20th May : 
,1td, 17th Jane ; 15th July ; i 9 th AtlBilsl; 13rd Srplember ; 
2 i»t October. 
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Report of the Council tor the Official Year 1921-1922 

S 


INCE the publication of the last Annual Report the Council have held iS Meetings- 

The following Board* and Committees appointed by the Council have met and reported from lintc 
to time on the matters referred to them :— 

Annual Dinner Committee. 

Board Of AwWtertuml Education. Committee, 

Competition* Committee- ?- tVvf 1 nrJlraiit«- 

Conditions of Contract Comnuiiw. R^IGo ldM^ ^C wgp n^ Cwnmiitcc 

Exhibit.on Joint Committee. Gen ttilttopW !W Cwnmutee. 

Fdlowjhip Drawing Committee. bos.oni .1 l^per* Commutes. 

Fellornrfnp Qualification Commit.ee S'ld lZ,,,* Commit,™- 

Umfiotfmn and Registration CtmUVUTtH and Sab* 

rwAttw- 


OfaUnaiT. 


Finance stid House Commit! ee. 

Honorary A^Ciawa (.'omniiHW, 

I*OJi<Jon Building Atti Committee r 
Particulars of the work of these Boards and Committees are embodied in this Report 
The losses by death have been as follows -— 

F&LCAV$. 

l^wiiTid, Goldie : Edward. 

I i<i IrcL-i n : Lidll^CoL George Edward 
Hunt: Frederick William Hugh. 

La Trains : James Henry. 

Utfbm ^ William Henry. 

Monro ; James Miine. 

Newton : Emsi. C-BJL. ECA- 


Andecbfits B Sir Hrjbcrt 
LL,.I>., F.K-S-E. 
A&hUn: George €. 
itri^Liv : Frank Gadey. 
Corman ; John Wieghin 
Cndkttvqr : George Lay* 

: Henri, K-SJi, 
Ford : George Md.eiin. 


NotJey . Robert Pledge- 
OtdrieVe : William ThuinAfi. 

F.S.A. t& cnL>- 
duncn; Joseph. 

Prttkyr : John. 

Phillip* : John Henry. 
Weaihertey; William Samuel 


R&SJL 


DdrLoit ; William Tilkrtt- 
Bnckicy-Jono ■ Jeme* AUred. 


Rargman ; Frederick. 
Browne l Flint. 

Cox : G- A. 

Dyoon ^ Ernes* William, 


ASSOCIATED 

Roumicu - Reginald Sr. AlibyB. 
S»tE 1 WUiwfl Alphonitaji, 

[.ltTL^TIATES. 

Ed tin : Vernon Arnirdey. 
Emmett : Hemy Alfred- 
Flctdui : Edgar Qvom* 

Keech L Ivdw uxd William 


Smiih : Tboaws Marshall. 
I'rehilco : Arthur Floyd, 
Walker 1 Hubert William* 

Kirk : Walter* 

Pope : Morky, 

Stainer : Walter. 

Sugden r William Hampden. 
West : Charles. 


Bernier 1 S|aniEJas| l^ufcKjl.F4ifijj ^ 


Hosohahv Fellow. 

Hftrcoun - Viscount Hie Rt* Bon. Le^ if* P-C r 
Honoiuulv Cokhespondisc: Maimers. 

Nymp : Professor Martin (Cop enhagen ), 


M 
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FcDom, 

socialcs + 

LErtmiates. 

Hon. Fellow. 

Hon. AmiiHw. 

H.CJVt. 


342 

1,^56 

ipSj 0 

11 

4 & 

4 & 

1918 


1,631 

tMi 

tl 

45 


* 9 10 

®14 

1.730 

1^6 

10 

46 

4 S 

!<>iCP 

B6j 

1 *773 

1.715 

M 

44 

4 * 


04^0 

203a 

1 .537 

la 

+5 

+1 

19Z2. 


3.214 

1 4S7 

12 

45 



The following table shows the Membership anti Licenthteship of the Royal Institute com- 
Membership, p ar€ j vvith the preceding Jive years l — 

Rci. Fs, 

45 
4 ? 

43 
43 
43 

During the official year since the last Annual Central Meeting 33 Fellows and 224 Associates have been 
elected, as against 138 Fellows and 320 Associates tn the previous year* 

The Allied The membership of the Allied Societies, as shown in the last issue of the Kalendar, now 
Societies, reaches a total of 3+790* including 1,341 Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute. 

The membership of the Architectural Association is now 1,579, including 717 Member* and Licentiates, of 
the Royal Institute, 

The Council have had the pleasure of admitting to alliance two newly formed Societies—tire Berks, 
Bucks and Gson Architectural Association, and the Norfolk and Norwich Association of Architects, which 
arc already doing work of the utmost value to the profession in the four counties concerned* 

Arbitrators* During the year the President has appointed the following members to act as Arbitrators 
In connection with building disputes :— 

Mr. fl v, Ashley [Fj. Mr* Janie* S. GLbwi [FJ, 

Major Harry B*aK» H M-F« [Fj* Mr, Gauge Hubbard WX 

** r - & [PI* Mr. j. J, Joan, IF.|, 

Mr, Homer Cuhilt [A.I A " huT k “" ) 

Sir Panfattr Ffctcber [FJ, Mr * JI « Scar Ira-Wood JF-J- 

Mr, C. B. Faction [FJ. Mr. John Slater [F.L 

Since the issue of the last Annual Report the lolliraing jlsscssors have been appointed on the 
president's nomination ;—- 

North Wilks EIero«. ? Memorial, Bnnuor—Mr. G, Gilbert Scott, HA. [RR 
aS^naittrilMn in thr C*r« of Gome, Perth — Sir John Burner. A-RA- [rj* 

Hlttoptr War Memorial—Mr. Wdllflf Cave [f.l* 
to'iwich War Memorial — Mr. U. V, Adilry (F.J. 

Hull Corpormipn Art Gallery—Mr. John W. Simpson [FJ, Paat-Pmidcni, 


Assessors, 


Grants, 


Since the i&sue of the last Annual Report the Council have made the following grants 


Architectural AsSOiriaiiuJi , . . £ uxs © o 

Architpcrurat A^wL-intion Hiidim-mcnl Fund - 125 * o 
Architect*" Benevolent Society * * * iem © © 

Architects* and Surveyor** liacmphrymcnt 

Society ► - - * - ^ . 25 © o 

BoiirU of Architectural Studies, OimbriiJ^c h 50 © 0 


British School ut Ronm 
Rrilith Nwi-Ferrous MctaU A-noatuion 
Bnihh En^incrritip: Standard* Assjf^dftion 
t‘(iu;ojj]t Board o£ Scientific Scfietio 
Kmpife Forestry A^wcuLtion 


i$o 0 0 
10 © o 

5 © © 
20 © o 
3 .a © 


Roy*) Bold 
Medal. 


Appoint oiciti 3 . 


The Royal Gold Medal for Architecture for the year 1921 was awarded to Sir Edwin L. 
Lutyens, R.A. [/\], and was presented io him at the Geneial Meeting on 20 June 1921. 
This year tlic Medal is to he awarded to Mr* Thomas Hastings, of New York, in recognition of the merit 
of Ins executed work HJ& Majesty lias graciously signified his approval of the award* 

During the Session the Council have made the following appointments of members to repre¬ 
sent the Royal Institute on the various bodies or for the purposes indicated :— 

Bat 1 l = 11 ENcrsTEiUNii Stanuajuss Association— Mr. FerdvaT M. L'nwcf [RJ, 

Industrial Council pgr the Builuinu iNoL-vtHV, AuMmutmiivi Committxf -Mr. jam*& S, Gibson fR], 

IhroFisifiOfrSAe Cla asm Am Council—M r. George ihihhurd fRJ, 

Court or Govthnohs or Tire Usivin^rv of Siioticld— Mr. J, Alfred Cioich 
General Council row Tim National RfcuLiihAtias nv —Mr II. 1>. Scarfeft-Wt>od fRJ. 

CotomtiXCK of International Union Agamt Tuberculosa—M r. Edwin T, Hall [R] smd Mr, \v A. Fite |R], 
Sr/timam CoMMirrma on Wattp —Mr. ]L U Seurlra-Wood [FJ, 

Inspection *w l-'um.ic Bl’U-pincs Committee—M r, P. Stanley Hall fFj and Mr* II, T, Bu^UjjkJ [FJ. 

[NDOvrEU-iL Council for n it BdudIHg Inui sthv—M r* Cl^Ejrc Hiihburd [ R]. 
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&MTMH Engln in :king Stahimiiea Association SeB-CovtMn the he Iron Poirruxo C^tp^tt—M r. Mas CUrke [Ft 
RECtfTKttSW UK EEjECTHICAL CONTACTORS COMMITI J'L — M |\ AUii E. Munbv \F.} 

CouKat or S\t<ikJL Aba-jimest Exhibition, c-;jz = Mr. V-mtu Sevnon, R.A" [F.j. 

Koval Ftarram Colonial Socit-ty of Aarons—Mr. W, E. RlIc>- [Fj. 

Sanitary Inspectors* Examination Bovma—Mr, IT, D. Swlra-Wood [F.j. 

Conjoint Bovnn of Scientific Socnrrns—Mr. 11 D. ScxjImAVooU f F. ] . 

CximsTTYOF AHCiimcn'iLu. Em NATION Comm iTTiJ:— Mr Paul WWhnusE (Prt^dcnt) smd ^lr Arthur Ketrt [F ] 

Royal Sanil vnv iNstm-nr Catf<tae*L % 9 & r BoiULNEMoon#—Mr H. D. Sea rli»-Wood fFJ und Mr, J. Arthur Smith IF.]/ 
R |f 1:1-11 ENGlNti-.JdENG STASUAflJi. ASSOCIATION L'OSirLHENl ON STANUAKOttYTSON OF S,\ND Lime BftSLKS—Mr II D 
Seariw-Wood FFJ. 

Beuti?ii School at Rome Council--M r. Juhn \V, Shnpsun [FJ. 

Coal Smoke Ahatoiekt Society - Mr. \V r Newton [.-f.J* 

Kcnvvood Parar nation Council -Mr, Alan E, Mutiby [F.j. 

DlPUT^TlOS to Royal CavUN^iuN ON GmaTEB LonikiS -Mr. Ruui Waterhouse fPo-ridem>. Major Harry Bourne? [F 1 
Ftufonr S. D, Ad*h«d [FJ. Mr, W. E. Riley [F], J * L ** 

Pa^ers. fll The following Papers have been read since the issue of the last Annual Report ; — 

lB The Dl-iltu uf lhe Picture Theatre, lp hy Mr, Robert Atkinson [F.]. 

Jl School Disism,' 1 by Mr. fiwr r tfi II. Widdnv^ [FI 

“ A Fir:. Kir si Broader Concept bn of Arehiteccutnf Education.” bv Mr, Thrum* K, Colloitt, R*va! C -U MsMtiti, Pan Pr*sidn\t> 
" Ar c ated tn ill Drau^Hnwiship. 0 hy PfcleSSdr William Rothen sirin, M,A., Prftttfjxil of the- Royal CoUetfe uf Art. 

' 4 The Internal Docoratkm yt ibi: Ocr,m Liner," by Mr, Arthur J, Davi* [FJ. 

11 The Buildirttf Timheri of the Emmie, 11 bv Mr, JL I\ S<^rla-wood TF.l 
l+ London Clubs/' by Mr. S, C. Ramsey [F.]. 

The following Papers will be read before the end of the Session ? — 
llir FiiSl Hftlf-CKltmy of the R.T B A./* by Mr, J A. Gotch ? F.S-A, [F,] (to be re.ld an i$ May), 

B| Colour in Architecture ” by Mr. W? I Liam Harvey. Owen Jam* Student l$l j (fi> lie rejd on a«j Sh\\ 1. 
iJ Recent Excavn bd-iiu at by Dr. Thomas Ashby 

The Memorial Tablet designed by Air. Trenwith Wills [A r ] will be completed and ready for 
The R.LHJL unveiling early in the summer. The Tablet will contain the Names of 232 Members and 
War Mtnioriai. Students uf the Royal Institute who laid duv\ ji their livc-s in the service of the Empire during 
the War 


The Deed of Award of the various Prizes and Studentships was presented to the Royal 
I nstitute at the General Meeting on zy January 1922. At the presentation of Frizes on 
StudeatsbipL 6 February an Address to Students was delivered by the President, and u criticism of the 
work submitted was read by Mr. Theodore Fyfe [F.]. An Exhibition of the Drawings was 
held from 24 January to 6 February in the Royal Institute Galleries* and was visited by more titan 
5 S° persons. A selection of the Prize Drawings is now being sent the round of the Allied Societies, 


Tba 

Henry Jar?i4 
StLidoaishipSp 


The Council have awarded Studentship 
students : — 

The Robert GorUcm^ Tcclmlot Go&tr^e, AI^tJkh 
Tliv BuiLid of Archut 'l t uni [ Siudic* F CnliibHJ^e 

Ttic Cardiff Tcdmtcoi Ccfbgt 
ITnJ Edinhurjjb C^SIci^e of Art . 

Unlvcraity o| Uverpotil ^ , , 


ol ^50 each to the foliosving cx-Servioe 


Mr. r A. (i. Itl^IJs:. 

. Mr A W White, 

. Mr- E C. U. IW-- 
Mr. WiULmu fiuihfrlanU. 
- Mr, j. 11 , Fanhd^v. 

‘ Mr. Edwin William-. 


Vicinrid Unb'ETsiiy, Munchwlrr , 7 H.Tr. R. A. Cbrilingky, 

The Henry Jarvis Scholarship of £50 tenable at tlie .Architectural Association was awarded m 
Mr. E, U. Chanmm [A+\+ 

I he Henry r Jarvis Studentship uf £^50 a year for two years tenable at the British School at Rome waa 
awarded to Mr- E> W< Armstrong [*.-J-]- 


Thp The following statement has been recei ved from the Trustees : “ The capital, mostly invested 

Bu^rinEi in Colonial Government securities, was, on 31 December 1921* of the nominal value of 

£1(1.293 4 s /d. The income received during the year 1921 (including income lax refunded) 
amounted to £539 tSa. E;d, The income available for distribution at the end of 1921 was represented bv 4 
sum of £1,300^ invested in 5 per cent. War Ronds* and a bank balance of £1,094 8s. gd T ,p 
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The schema for the annual award of these Scholarships—two of £100 and one erf £ 30—is now 
ScboUrijJiipv in operation, and it is hoped that the first holders wilt be selected in the course of the year. 

Tfcfl Jam The Institute has again co-operated with the Architectural Association and the Society 

utloaal Build - 1 11 organising the Architects 1 Welcome Club for the benefit of Architects visiting the Imer- 
national Building Trades Exhibition at Olympia P The programme of the Club has been 
published in the Journal for the information of members. 


The great increase in the activities of the Royal Institute has necessitated certain alterations 
on the ground floor to provide mure working space for the office. The Council Room has 
been sacrificed for this purpose, and rooms have now been provided for the Secretary pod the 
Ass istant>Secretary and the general office accommodation has been doubled. The Common 
Room is now used for the fortnightly meetings of the Council. These alterations were carried out by 
Mr. Keen, the Hon. Secretary, to whom the thanks of the Royal Institute are due. 

Architectural The Council desire to call the special attention of members to the Report of the Board of 
Education. Architectural Education. On the election of Mr. Paut Waterhouse as President, 
Mr, \Y. Curtis Green has been elected Chairman of the Board. The activities and the influence of this body 
steadily increase and its relations with the Universities and Schools of Architecture are intimate and cordial. 
It is systematically fostering the establishment of a complete and co-ordinated system of architectural 
education throughout the whole Empire. 

bl detour 11 The assistance of the Council has been gladly granted to the conduct of a Competition to 
Competition. encourage the use of colour in external design T for which prizes amounting to £200 have been 
offered by an anonymous donor. The Assessors are :■— 

Sir Edwin Lulvciu, R.A. Prcifcrar Gerald Moira. 

Mr. Thorns E, C*Tkut( k Fail Ftoidcat. Mr* W ittbm Wiket. 

Great interest is being taken in the Competition, and the designs will be exhibited in the Galleries. 

UmHeaticD ami Gn 12 May 19*1 the Unification and Registration Committee held a largely attended 
Resist ration, meeting for die purpose of considering the report of the Sub-Committee* A full report of 
this meeting and of the decisions arrived at was published in the JOURNAL for 28 May 1021* 

On 23 May 1921 the Council approved the four resolutions of the Unification and Registration 
Committee and entered into negotiations with the Society of Architects. 

Before any decisive steps were taken it appeared to be advisable to ascertain the views of the members 
of the Associate class* 


Afterttions 

to KJ.G.A. 
Premises. 


A general meeting of Associates was held on 7 June 1921 + at which a Committee, subsequently 
strengthened by representative Associates from the Provinces. w&* formed. This Committee ts giving 
the most careful consideration to the whole problem, and the Council's negotiations with the Society of 
Architects have been suspended until the Committee has reported. On 7 February 1922* at a Special 
General Meeting, a resolution was moved by Mr. A. W. S. Cross to the effect that there should be no 
alteration in the constitution of the Royal Institute until after the passing of a Registration Act, One 
hundred and twelve members voted in favour of the Resolution and sixty-six against. The By-laws 
require a two-thirds majority which was not obtained, and the Resolution was consequently not carried. 
A statement on the present petition of the Unification and Registration movement was issued to members 
by the Council on *8 March. 


Architects and 
soe National 
Hoiumijr 
Scheme. 


On 4 July 1921 the provisional agreement with the Ministry of Health on the subject of 
the fees payable 10 architects in connection with abandoned or partly abandoned Housing 
Schemes was rejected by the General Body, After consultation with housing architects, the 
Practice Standing Committee requested the Council to summon a General Meeting for the 
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purpose «f electing three delegate; with full powers to negotiate a settlement with the Ministry of Health. 
This measure was approved by a General MeetingOfi aS November 1921 , and Mr, H, T. Rockland [/’.], of 
Birmingham, Mr. Francis Jones [T,], of Manchester, and Mr. Herbert A Welch [- 4 .], of London, were 
duly elected as delegates of the Royal Institute. After fresh consultation between the Practice Standing 
Committee, the Housing Architects, and the delegates, a meeting with the Ministry' of Health was arranged 
The delegates, accompanied by the President, were received at the Ministry 1 on 22 March, and the 
negotiations are now going on. 

Exhibitions ol Full use is now being made of the facilities which are afforded bv the Galleries of the Royal 
Architecture. Institute, and an interesting series of Exhibitions has been held during the last few 
months. In November and December 1921 it was intended to hold the first of a series of Annual 
Exhibitions of contemporary British Architecture, The arrangements for this Exhibition were well in 
hand when, through the instrumentality of Mr. Cart dc Lafontaine, it was found that there was a possibility 
of obtaining a loan of the photographs anti drawings of .American Architecture which were shown in the 
Salon at Paris in the summer of 19*1, With the courteous assistance of Mr, j Clarence Levi, uf the 
American Institute of Architects, who was in charge of the Exhibition in Paris, the consent of the A.l.A. 
was obtained, and it was decided to hold an Exhibition of American work in place of the British Exhibition 
that was being arranged. The Exhibition was opened by Lady As tor, M.P.. on 23 November, and proved 
to be by far the most successful and the most interesting to the general public that had ever been held 
in the R.I.B.A. Galleries. It was seen by more than 3,000 visitors and was widely commented upon by 
the general Press. Advantage was taken of the opportunity to hold several meetings during the course of the 
Exhibition. On 35 November Mr. Bertram Goodhue and Mr. Ekmn Barber, of New York, delivered 
admirable addresses before a crowded audience ; on 29 November Mr. Raymond Unwin lectured, under 
the chairmanship of Sir Aston Webb, on “ American Architecture and Town Planning " ; and on 
2 December a large gathering of architectural students inspected the Exhibition and listened to informal 
discourses by Mr. A. 1 ). Miller and others 

The American Exhibition was followed by the usual display of the Prize Drawings of the year. This 
was followed bv a new departure—an Exhibition of working drawings of well-known buildings contributed 
by prominent members Sir John Burnet, A.R.A., Mr, Ralph Knott, and Mr, A, J Davis kindly lent the 
drawings of the British Museum Extension, the London County Hall, and the Morning Post building 
respectively. During tile remainder of the Session it is intended to hold an Exhibition of Armenian 
Architecture, organised by Mr. A. Fetvadjian, and to show the Smithson and Webb drawings recently lent 
to the Royal Institute collection by Mrs. Coke and Sir Vcre Isham, Bart. The beginning of the Session 
IQ2Z- 1923 will be marked by the first of the Annual Exhibitions of British Architecture. 

London Suv-i Th « Proposals for an annual award for the best street frontage of the year in the London area 
Architecture, which were outlined by the late President, Mr. John W, Simpson, in his address to the 
Council (sec Jouhnal, August 1919), have now taken shape, A Jury of Assessors, consisting of the 
President, Sir Aston Webb, P.R-A,. Sir Reginald HI um tie Id, R.A., and Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Vice- 
President, under dm Chairmanship of the Earl of Craw ford and Balcarrcs [Hon, FiHinc], has drawn up the 
conditions of the award, which are about to be published,and buildings completed within the year ending 
31 December 1922 will, subject to the conditions, be reviewed by the jury early in 1923. It is hoped that 
this Annual Award will do much to arouse public interest in fine work, and as soon as the system is 
established in London an effort will be made to extend it to the principal cities in the Provinces 

During the year 1921 the increase m the Annual Subscriptions and contributions, sanctioned 
Finance. j B came into effect. It will be recalled that it was thought advisable to meet the general 

fall in the purchasing power of money by a uniform increase of 2 if. in each class of subscription. The 
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£* *“ j “ t |! itd D ' 1 " of ' he K “““ “ d H ““= Committee. A. compered with the war t„ 4 

the mcomc of dm Rural nsttrutt hns incrmied by roughly jo per ce„ M ntl In sp L „r , gene,.] Lr[ 2 H 

^ J?o r:r° ■ “* ??" *«> P" «“•.« has been possible to meet the tost of the greedy increased 

"t “f y r 7"? TT f ** Roy “‘ M "* °v«»* Eev, had to be sanctioned which 

Tod F C< T"T "1 , ,l , lc , h "' 1 " Cial r ““«l “ f *e year teas nude, but a great increase in Entrance 
' |f aJIUna ' tl0 5 i ^ eeS ias enn * ded t ^ iese *° be defrayed. TJiis increase cannot be counted upon in future 
and the expendtture for . 9 aa has been carefully reviewed by the Finance and House CotntSL so a“ tj 
enable the necessary work to be earned on, 

SSL T !“ nkS in , main i t ° th<? ener e?' -skill of Mr. Sydney Perks, the Chairman of the Com- 
f t-t msn «' ' 'doable and much-needed additions have been made to the property of the Royal 

rt ™ - T T? T' V3bk lcW Of No - " Conduit Street was 

the premises have been let at £1,000 per annum. This purchase will enable the premises tube extended 
«ith a wider frontage when financial conditions permit. An area of some S50 feet on the Maddox Street 

incnJiTSfe ^Tcm ? A'" r ' Ifchasc4 for &’°°°- This will allow an 

f l \ ,,53+ f<?et 3Ufer 10 2 - 68 4 fe « s ^- The present Cillery ha. 

General ^ *“ *** ***** ^^ory for the largely incrcLd attendant at 

K* B arnes. The Council have again to thank Major Barnes for bis unfailing readiness to assist the efforts 
sind to watch the interests of the profession in the House of Commons. His EhrtUmentiirv 

b r: h r d h ‘ S att f nd2ncc at llftern0on ^^ngs at the Royal Institute, but the Council 

have realised more fully than ever th* value of his services to the profession. 

S 5 L%» wf "IS Party ^ Ch members and guests of the Royal Institute. 

t .... | f ? v , ? ft 1921 al the ^logical Gardens. The Council have to thank 

anAhTh ° f IT 2 °° ? eiC . :U80C1 - Cty ^ r thcirCOUrtc3 >' in (jfferin & their hospitality to the Royal Institute, 

7 t0 ank , CCrta,n privatc mcn ‘ lx ' ri generous donations for the Garden Part v in 

iQ“° enabled the function to be so successfully repeated in 1921, 

KL„ ' rhc C ““ o''' ,llvc published in the JnvBN.L fort!,c information of Members eemin retracts 

£**“? T e UP0 ".‘ the Official Architecture Committee (tgtj). The complete Report coo 
bt seen by members *vho apply to the Secretary. * 

The Council turn; approved the draft of the proposed Charter of the Institute of Scottish 
tehttecK, and have written to the l'rivy Council iu support of the petition. The gram, 
ol this Charter should be of the utmost benefit to the art of architecture in Scotland. 

On file recommendation of the Board of Architectural Education a scale of payment for 
the Royal Institute Ex am mens has bcL*n adopted. ' 

A Joint Committee, consisting of representatives of the Science and Practice Standing 
Umrruuec, with power to co-opt other Member*, has been appointed 7 oX ™ 

* *w National Building Code. It is hoped that such a Code, if emhoSb 
a Hill, will receive the warm support of the Ministry of Health. 

'y C “ nfcrcm:e iU,eildtd % represemadves cf t!ic Royal Institute, the Surveyors’ Jnstimuon 

ITT V t . tht »»• Architects, the Iiwthute ofBidldera 

nd the National hederatmn of Building Trades Fmployers, has been .. . for the pZ^Zl 

preparing an agreed form of cond.oona of contract for the building trade for England and Wale 7 Xhe 
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Services 


Architects 
in TnAin. 


The Franco- 
Eiitiih Union 
Of Architects. 


Conference has requested the Government to appoint a neutral chairman to preside over a tribunal to 
which all points of difference that arise in the drafting of the Form are to be referred. 

p^ r . , t , , The Practice Standing Committee having advised the Council not to proceed with the 

Defeat*. scheme for the foundation of a Professional Defence Union, it was decided to issue a state¬ 
ment to Members pointing out that they can protect themselves in this matter hv taking out insurance 
policies from underwriters who undertake this form of business, 

Th $tafl (jf The Council have made representations Lo the Secretary ol State tor War on behalf of the 
Royat Eiotfeeer architects serving on the staff for R.E. services, and have urged that the pay and status 
of these officers should be materially improved. 

The Council have been in communication with the Secretary of State for India and have 
made representations on be lull I of the architects in the employment of the Government 
of India and of the Provincial Governments with the object of securing more satisfactory 
conditions of pay and status. 

The Council cordially welcome the formation of the Franco-British Union of Architects, 
which should be of the utmost service in establishing more intimate and friendly relations 
between the architects of the two countries. 

The publication of a volume, entitled “ The Designers of Our Buildings.” written by Mr, 
♦■TtieDesigners ^ Cope Cornford as a gift to the Royal Institute, lias been marked by a large number of 
MUjo.” very appreciative reviews in the Press generally. It is hoped that Members wilt purchase 
copies for their own use and for the information of their clients. 

The action taken by the Council in the matter of the Report of the London Building Acts 
Committee has been fully reported in the JOURNAL, The General Meeting, which discussed 
the subject on 6 March, endorsed the Council’s attitude by very large majorities. 

The R -at A Joint Committee, consisting of representatives of the Art, Practice, and Science Standing 
Commission on Committees, and the Town Planning and Housing Committee, has prepared a memorandum 
Greater London. (|f evidence to be given on behalf of the Royal Institute to the Royal Commission. This 
evidence trill be given in due course by the President, Major Harry Barnes, M.P., Professor S. D, Ads- 
head, and Mr. W. E. Riley. 

The Allied During the past year the close touch between Members in the Provinces and the Metro- 

Societies. p)J lHan centre has been notably emphasized. The President has accepted invitations front 

and has been entertained bv the South Wales Institute of Architects, the Northern Architectural Associa¬ 
tion, the York and East Yorkshire Architectural Society, the Hants and Isle of Wight Association of 
Architects, and the Bristol Society of Architects. 

The Allied Societies have used the JOURNAL more freely for reporting their activities, and a system of 
regular interchange of information and ideas between the Societies has been arranged. 

The Conferences of the Presidents of the Allied Societies have been systematized, and these meetings 
now take place in London three times a year. Steps hive been taken to increase the number of Provincial 
Members on the Council and Standing Committees, and the Council s power of appointment to the 
Practice Committee has been employed to secure the presence of representatives of particular areas of 
the Kingdom. 

Provincial The first of the Annual Provincial Conferences was held at Liverpool on 24 and 25 June 
Co rue recites. t <j 2l ^ was A brilliant success. Some 160 Members and guests took part. The Royal 
Institute owes a very special debt of gratitude to the Council and Members of the Liverpool Society for 
the energy and enthusiasm with which they organised the Conference, anil to the civic authorities and 
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the directors <>l the great commercial corporations whose hospitality contributed so largely to the success 
ol the meeting. On the unanimous recommendation of the Presidents of the Allied Societies the Council 
have accepted the offer of the South Wales Institute of Architects to organise the Conference of 1922 
at Cardiff, and it will be held there on 8, 9, and to June. It is hoped that a very large gathering of 
Members, both of the Royal Institute and of the Allied Societies, will make the journey to Cardiff. 

The Annua! The coal strike made it necessary, at the last moment, to cancel the Dinner that was to have 
taken place in 1921, 


I he Dinner of 1922 will take place on 24 May, at Princes Restaurant, when it is hoped that a verv 
large gathering of Members will be present. A large number of distinguished guests have already 
accepted the invitation of the Royal Institute 


The Orsaztl- 
B&tion ot the 
EuiJdfci* 
Industry. 


Architects' 
Waf Relief 
Fhiid Coni- 
mfttee. 


Four representatives of the Royal Institute, tinder the revised constitution of the Building 
Trades' Parliament, now take part in the deliberations of this body. It has accordingly 
heen decided that it is no longer necessary to continue the work of tile Building Industries 
Consultative Board, 

I bis Committee (of which Mr. If. 1). Searles-Wood is chairman), which administers the 
funds granted to the Architects’ Benevolent Society by the Prince of Wales’ Fund specially 
for tvar cases, has considered 27 Cases during the year, and has made grants to those which 
were deserving, amounting to £1.111, 


The fc.J.B.A. ! 'he year has been marked by the retirement of the two oldest members of the staff, Mr. H. G. 

for and Mr* George Nonhovfir. Mr. I aylcr uis n member of the permanent staff for 
no less than 47 years, while Mr, Northover had worked for the JOTSNAL for some 26 years, Appropriate 
tributes to the value of the services uf these two loyal officials have appeared in the columns of the JoCRNAL, 
Mr, Rudolf Dircks, who has been for 2^ years the Librarian of the Roval Institute, has accepted the 
Editorship of the Jouknai. in succession to Mr. Northover, and he will in'future combine the duties of 
Librarian and Editor. 


.Mr. 11. Godfrey Evans, B.A.Cimtah., late of the Ride Brigade, has been appointed Assisrant-Secretary s 
and Mr. Everard J. Haynes, B.A.Oxon., late of the Royal Horse Artillery, ha* been appointed Secret art 
of the Board of Architectural Education. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 

Since the publication of the last Annual Report the Board have held 13 meetings. 

Mr. W. Curtis Green was elected Chairman, in succession to Mr, Paul WatetEouae—whose election 
as President made it necessary for him to withdraw from his active work as an officer of the Board— 
Mr. Walter Cave and Mr, Maurice E. Webb were ducted Vice-Chairmen, and Mr. Ilenrv M. Fletcher 
I Ionurary Secretary. 

Committtt. The following Committees of the Board were appointed Committee of Teachers, 
Examinations Committee, Problems in Design and Testimonies uf Study Committee, Exemptions Com¬ 
mittee, Examinations in India Committee, and Herbert Baker Scholarship Committee. 

I he arrangement of these Committees has heen revised in order to secure greater cfficienev ; the 
Commi ttee of Teachers and the Exemptions Committee remain as before, and a joint Committee has’been 
formed to carry on the work of the Examinations Committee, Herbert Baker Scholarship Committee, and 
the Examinations in India Committee ; the Problems in Design and Testimonies of Study Committee is 
composed of members of the Board acting by rota. 

These Committees have met from time to time and have reported on the matters referred to them bv 
the Board. 
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Exemption fram the Final Examination. —Exemption from the Final Examination, with the exception 
of the Examination in Professional Practice and provided that in judging all designs submitted for the 
Diploma or Degree there be two External Examiners—approved by die Council, with power of veto—has 
this year been granted to the following additional Schools which conduct five years* courses 

(L) Glasgow School of Architecture, (Five Years 1 Diploma Course,) 

(ii-> London University, School of Architecture, (Five Years' Diploma and Degree Courses.) 

(ML) Manchester University, School of Architecture. {Five Years 1 Degree and Post-Graduate Course, 
Five Years' Certificate Course.) 

Special Exemptions from the Fined Examination *— (A) Exemption from the Final Exami nation under 
the usual conditions has been granted to the holder of the Rome Scholarship at the conclusion of hb three 
years' study abroad, and to the Henry Jarvis student after Ids two years' study abroad, their work having 
been approved. 

(if) £rok des Beaux-Arts, Paris .—The Board have received authority from the Council to make 
recommendations in favour of exempting from oil the qualifying Examinations for the Assad ateship, except 
the Examination in Professional Practice, British students tn possession of the Diploma of the tco\c 
des Beaux-Arts, Paris. 

Exemption from the Intermediate Examination,— Exemption from the Intermediate Examination has 
been granted to the Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on its Degree Course up to the Inter¬ 
mediate standard (i.e. after three years 1 full-time study). 

The Prabationership.—\ revised form of application for registration as Probationer has been issued, 
and in future the only drawings necessary in support of an application for registration are examples of 
Freehand Drawing. 

Publications^- The following pamphlets have been published :— 

(L) Membership of the BJ.B.A., containing full particulars of ihc qualifications for the Associateship. 

(ii.) Advice to Candidates\ containing advice to the student of Architecture and s list of the bonks 
recommended for study. 

(iii.) Past Examination Questions* a pamphlet of the questions set at the Intermediate and Final (or 
Special) Examinations, June 1921. 

There has been a heavy demand for these publications 

Exhibition *>f Working Drawings — It is proposed to hold annually an Exhibition of die Working 
Drawings of completed buildings for the guidance of students. For the Exhibition Bus year Sir John 
Burnet, AJLA., Mr. A* J. Davis* and Mr. Ralph Knott have kindly lent the Working Drawings of the 
British Museum Extension, the Morning Past Building, and the London County Hall respectively* This 
Exhibition was greatly appreciated by Students and the junior Members of the Royal Institute, and it was 
found necessary to extend the hours during which the Exhibition was open. 

Students- Evenings at the RAM.A ,—Special Students* Evenings have been held in connection with 
the Exhibition of American Architecture, the Exhibition of Prise Drawings* and the Exhibition of Working 
Drawings. These evenings were very w ell attended by the Students. Several prominent Architects very 
kindly consented to be present to discuss with the Students the special points of interest in the different 
exhibi ts. 

Problems in Design and Testimonies of Study *—210 Design? have been received and 135 have been 
approved. Arrangements have been made fur exhibiting in the Galleries the successful designs submitted 
fur as long a period as possible after each meeting of the Problems in Design and Testimonies of Study 
Committee, 
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Adviioty Members of the Hoard . — The Council have appointed the following Advisory Members of 
the Board : — 


Profeswr Putrlclc Abercrombie, M. A., representing Liverpool UniveWiry, Departmtnl of Civic Dnlgn, jchAul nf Arehilectur*, 
i'rofcssoj' Adrian Herrmann, rrprtsentinjj Tomnir. Ltnivcmly. 

. XL Biding and Ei. T. EkickknJ, Birmingham, 

G* Wiuhingron fimu-ne. rcpieMnlFng the- Edinburgh Colley of Art, 

H. W P Cable* rtprtwritiB^ the Uombay ^ohooj of Art- 
C. dc Gruchv, re presuming the Roy id Academy Architectural School. 
iVofcasor Percy Nohb* f rc^icscnting McGill Gmvemiy h Montreal. 

Professor E, S, Prior. MJl, AJA, s F,S,A h rc pitmen ting Cambridge University. 

Prnfeesor Ramsay Tniquair, rrpre*ctiting McGill Linivcrsiry% Montreal. 

Professor Leslie Wilkin^n* rrpjcsmtinj; Sydney University. 

L. S. Sullivan, rep rearming the Society of Architect*. 

Rev. Arthur Ctui(on, D.D« City of Ixmdun School - a , * - r , 

C, H Green. >LA , School Iiou*e, Berkhamsled , ihr CnnfcrcoLC of lie,-d-flMiter*. 

E. Flunk* ErchdU. F.Phy^Soc,, ete. p representing the Concrete irotuute. 

Copies of sil! titer publications have been circulated to the Advi$t>ry Members for their information and 


comment. 

Education in Smith Africa - -The Council have empowered a Board, consisting of the Council of tile 
Cape Institute of Architects and of the Authorities of the University of Cape Town, tn supervise the 
registration of Probationers, this Board reporti ng their proceedings to the Board of Architectural Education. 

The Board are in communication with the University of Cape Town with reference to the foundation 
of a Chair of Architecture in that University, 

Education in Canada. - For some time past the Board have been in communication with the Universi¬ 
ties of McGill and Toronto with reference to exemption from the Royal Institute Examinations. This 
matter la still under consideration. 

Communication has also been held with the Allied Societies in the Dominions with the idea of 
establishing an Intermediate Examination, or its equivalent, overseas. The correspondence with reference 
to this question is not yet completed 


7 Vic Exasmnations .—During the year itj j Candidates for the Probatiunership have furnished the Board 
with satisfactory evidence of their attainments and have been registered as Probationers, 

The Intermediate t Final, and Special Examinationt ,—The Intermediate Examination has been held 
once in London, once in Manchester, and once in Sydney. The Final and Special Examinations have been 
held once in London and once in Sydney. 

The following table giveAthe results of the Examinations :— 


MifiditKcr 
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49 Students have therefore been added to the Register during the year, and to candidates have 
passed the Final or Special Examination qualifying for Assocmteship. 

Special War Examination and Special IVar Exemption .—The Special War Examination has been 
hdd twice in London and once in Liverpool, Sydney, and Toronto ; 272 candidates presented themselves, 
of whom 217 passed, 
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Of the Students who have availed themselves of the Special War Exemption from the Final Exami na¬ 
tion. 11 have been elected Associates, 

At the Statutory Examination qualifying lor candidature as District Surveyor in London 3 candidates 
were examined and i passed. 

The Council, on the recommendation of the Board* tender their grateful acknowledgments to the 
Examiners for their services. 

The Board have authorised the Council of the Cape Institute of Architects to conduct a Special War 
Examination in Cape Town In June 1922, 

Arrangements have also been made for holding a Special War Examination in Bombay, India, 

Prists and Studmtship?.— The Board appointed juries to assess the designs submitted in competition 
for the Prices and Studentships, The Board have reported thereon to the Counci I p and the Award was 
published in the Journal for 28 January 1922. 

The Board have appointed a Sub-Committee to consider alterations in the machinery for the 
administration of the Prizes and Studentships. This Suh-Committee has met twice and the recom¬ 
mendations have been approved. 

The arrangements now in force for drawing up the Programmes and assessing the Drawings submitted 
are the outcome of suggestions offered by several practising Architects, Professors, Teachers* and Students. 
The revised Prizes pamphlet should do much to ensure a large entry in the Competitions, 

Cambridge School of Architecture. The Council have made a donation of £50 to the funds of the 
School* This sum has been doubled by a club recently formed among Architects who are Cambridge 
men* with a view to helping the Cambridge School of Architecture, 

t diversity of Melbourne* — The Board are in communication with the University of Melbourne with 
reference to a proposed Chair of Architecture at that University. 

ILL BA. Problems in Design,—Designs prepared in the Royal Academy Ateliers and in the 111 Recog¬ 
nised Schools may now be submitted for approval by candidates for admission to the Final Examination 
in lieu of the same number of R.LB.A. Problems in Design* 

Anhibtihl Dawtmy Scholarships * — These are three Scholars hips, two of per annum for two vears 
and one of £25 per annum for two years, offered tor Competition between the Students of the “Recognised"' 
Schools, They are intended to encourage the advanced study of construction* An explanatory 
circular has been issued and distributed to the 11 Recognised M Schools. The scheme will come into 
operation in June 1922. 

Exhibition of Designs Executed at Schools Recognised for Exempt km from the Final Exarmnatiutt .—It has 
been arranged to hold this Exhibition annually in the middle of July. 

A Special Meeting of the Board will be held to inspect these Designs. 


REPORT OF THE ART STANDING COMMITTEE 

Eleven meed ngs have been held since the issue of the last Annual Report. The folio wing officers were 
elected to serve during the session :■ — 

Chairman * * * * .. *. * * Mr* Walter Tapper* 

Vice-Gbairmtm *. *■* .* . * * - Mr. Halsey Ricardo, 

Hon. Secretaries .. ** ** , . , * Mr. Maurice E. Webb, Mr. W. A, Forsyth* 

The year has been one of considerable activity, many interesting questions having been dealt with by 
the Committee* 
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Medal for Street Architecture. — This proposal* which originated from the Streets Committee, was 
eventually approved by the Council in a somewhat modified form on the recommendation of the Art Com¬ 
mittee, to whom it had been referred for their views on the composition of the jury and other points in the 
original proposals. 

Visit*-—A beginning was made with a series of visits to buildings of interest to architects. Both at the 
new London County Hall and Whitelry Village many members took advantage of the privilege afforded to 
them by the authorities and architects concerned- This year visits have been arranged to Somerset House, 
Hampton Court, St. George's Chapel, Windsor, Greenwich Hospital, the Rush Building and the Port uf 
London Authority Headquarters. In the case of the two latter buildings definite dates will be settled 
when the architects consider the most interesting time has arrived to see the buildings. 

Cathedrals , — Anxiety w;is caused by a widespread rumour that the Office of Works were endeavouring 
to gee all the Cathedrats of England into their charge under the Ancient Monuments Act* Inquiries were 
made from the cathedrals* and a list of the architects responsible for their fabrics is now available for the 
information of members in case of further developments, 

Nicholas HawkesmaoVs Tomb .—The Council agreed, on the recommendation of the Committee, to 
put Nicholas Hawkesmooris tomb into a state of repair and to give a record of his career to the Parish of 
Shcnley, in whose churchyard he is buried* 

Diocesan Advisory Committees .—The Committee have been asked to support the Diocesan Advisory 
Committees in the work they arc endeavouring to do in advising upon the repair of the fabrics of our 
churches. Agreement has not yet been reached os to the best way in which the Institute can help them r but 
later it is hoped that a delimit recommendation can be laid before the Council* 

Higher Buildings. —The Committee's report upon this subject has been published and endorsed by the 
Council and n later, by a general meeting of members. 

Arterial Roads .—The formation of new roads and the widening of old roads throughout England are 
beginning to cause general complaints in the Press of destruction of architectural features or rural amenities. 
Definite cases which have been brought to our notice have been dealt with, but on investigation have not 
up to date proved particularly well founded. An appeal to members for information from their districts 
has elicited little or no response. The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings have brought forward 
several cases* which we are dealing with in conjunction with them. It should he remarked that it is too 
late to say anything after the damage is done, so if our members know- of damage likely to be done, the 
attention of the Institute should be drawn to it now t and not afterwards. 

Street Architecture. — During a rebuildi ng of a large frontage in Oxford Street an opportunity occurred 
to improve the frontage line- The Art Committee were asked to assist in the interest of London architecture- 
The Borough Council concerned met the Committee most willingly, and agreed to the principle of what 
appeared to be a reasonable settlement of a difficult problem* Unfortunately the building owners did not 
see it in that light* and an opportunity of civic improvement has been lost. This case is mentioned, as 
it seems to indicate the need of lay mg down frontage lines in great cities with due regard to the appearance ol' 
the streets, as well as the wishes of the freeholders tvho should, on taking a new building lease, know wh;U 
his liabilities are in this regard. 

Threatened Buildings* — Various cases of threatened demolitions have been brought to the Commit tecs 
notice, amongst others St. Paul's* Covctit Garden, and Whitgift Hospital. No definite action was required, 
as iheir destruction in the near future was not to be anticipated* 

Ancient Monuments,— A list of ancient monuments transferred to the Office of Works and those which 
are Grown and War Department property was obtained and handed to the Editor of the Journal for 
publication to Members . The Committee hope that the Allied Societies will report any cases of reparation 
in their district* with comments upon the methods employed* 
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REPORT OF THE LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE 

Nine meetings of the Committee have been held since the issue of the last report. 

The following officers were elected to serve during the Session : Mr, IL IVL Fletcher, Chairman ; 
Mr W. Curtis Green, Vice-Chairman ; Mr. j. Alan Slater and Mr. W. H. Ward* Hon. Secretaries. 

Public Lectures. — A very successful series of Public Lectures was held in the Galleries of the ELI.R.A. 
during April, May, and June, and from the size and enthusiasm of the audience the Committee feel that 
they were justified in recommending that this Series should he held and are arranging for a further 
course during the con ting spring, 

k was hoped that the lectures would be published and offered for sale* and asub-Committec appointed 
t"-jr this purpose dealt fully with the matter and obtained estimates and publishers 1 opinions as to the 
probable success of the publication. The Finance Committee, however, were unwilling to undertake 
the financial risk involved, and the matter was abandoned, much to the Committee's regret, 

A further series is in process of arrangement, and Mr. I). S. Maccoll, Professor Reilly and Mr + 
Halsey Ricardo have intimated that they will be pleased to deliver addresses- 

The Technical Lectures, mentioned m last year’s report, were abandoned owing to unforeseen 
difficulties. 

Library Aecamnwdatfoa. — Recommendations of the Committee with regard to the re-housing of the 
Library in more suitable premises were considered by the Council, but the matter was postponed owing 
to the probability of the Institute obtaining increased accoiimiudaiion in No. to, Conduit Street. 

As the acquisition of these premises docs not appear, however* to have increased the actual accommo¬ 
dation of the Institute itself, the Committee feel justified in again pointing out both the inadequacy 
of the present space allotted to the Library and the serious risk involved in keeping the most valuable 
architectural library in the world in a building which is dangerously exposed to risk of fire. 

The Committee hope that if any opportunity occurs of adding further to the premises of the Institute 
the claims of the library will not be overlooked. 

Architectural Sun tv of England .—A smal l Committee is working at the present time on the question 
of an Architectural Survey of England. This Committee has only recently been appointed, and no 
definite report has yet been furnished. 

Corresponding Members and Sessional Papers ,—The Committee, at the request of the Council, have 
submitted names of lion. Corresponding Members, and have also suggested various subjects for papers 
for nest Session. 

The RJ.fi.dr jfournaL —Mr, Nnrlhuvcr, who has for many years been the hard-working and much- 
esteemed Editor of the RLB.A. JOURNAL, has resigned during the Session- The Literature Committee 
have expressed their admiration for Mr. Northover and his work for the Institute in a Testimonial 
bearing the names of the -Members of the Committee serving during the past ten years. 

While regretting the resignation of Mr. Northover, the Committee welcome Mr. Dircks, the 
Librarian, who has been appointed to succeed him as Editor, and hope that the new appointment wilt tend 
to establish in future a still closer connection between the Committee and the Institutes chief publication. 

The following is the Librarian’s Report to the Committee ; 

During ihe twelve months ending March of I he present year 1 01 volumes and pamphlet* have been added to the 
Library, civliudvr of periodical, report * and transaction* of froeietbe^ and parts of works ittued tli serial form. 

The number of work* p refined was 2 " volume* ami g pamphlets. 

Work* purchased numbered «rr 4 volumes and 43 of which 54 volume* were added 10 Use Loan Library. 

The tiUcndatiec render* in the hvferenice Library numbered 7^36, 

The mindset of books issued on loita wn» 3^54. 

The number of ticket* Rsucd for jdnikdou to the Library. Otbtr than to inemljera of the Iftilililieor to ^tuacnK ana Proba¬ 
tioners. woj 166. 

The number nf lx»ob issued thro ugh the post WM 340- 
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Anton# the wwfci t«**fn*d or pOirhlttd during the prtMml year moy br mrnnom.nl : Amrristm Compnitima. Vo|. 3 • Ashhee’t 
Jtrmtdem. I <>18^1910; Baldwin-Brown » Am in Early fagW. VcL 5 ; BeauTe's Lei CWTrauaf dn m ,\rn igt tl dr in rtwtittmue 
Jam ia rrfgiufl Lyonwm r : Blomfitjds Hatary of Frmth Arthiltrlwt ftf*m 1661-1674, 2 vub.; €<illiynun's J> - Cwn^ 

hrercom’i La tculpturt d Ngi w dr V?™ ; Coated* i>™njpifjr ^ ftmtnrri* muitmu ipaqti * * Ii*“h AT rl L«rf* ATT Scries 5 ; 
CrOMleyV CW A/onum»ftf ; Dtluto Ittmologu Attlntiqu* ; Duchess Atnurture > 4 * hemtiqtir*, 2 flit tuition , Edw»nJV 

flip- T 7 rrrnft dncA ^ £wft; £iV^/^dia /friJuum. rj, mh edition ■ Ftudftr <• ffitfcrv */ .-Jratitar Jwre h 6lh Hi non 1 
Gamier^ L« fftttkfr Irrtf r/r fa Tftfr * JLjfKi ; Hunbidtfr'i Dyrntmu Symwlrv-lhr GVrtJc !'&* £ I Loot ehd John^r,* 
CojiflFEiffioii, i vds.; hjriC0Vlc T i 5 vnh r m 4 portfoliov : LnmJnn Society, tsrmkm .?/ ihc Future ; 

\ 1 u(foniflk h * ;Infto£fftiiriH Rt-ridmng ijt rKorir ; Matolais' (Eut m m malhrm.jftcqufi trafctGm dp yeoifwfjw, p&tptftiv* el forlifimlwn. 
1625 : Mayer * ArtkUtklm um£ hmrtzmrb* lit Ali-Spmim ; Munbv % - Puri*, &ro& /Xi 

ffr it™ driigm v njt*. 1019. «e«U + * //rtrt *W, jfer OnD-iWi -1 Piers t h Grand ; HHakih i Aft-Ddnrmark ; IWoonmc biV 

Ijrt manumtnli de Rf.<mr ; Settk^Wood and Ad-uns, Modern Buildings ; SerEio, hooks j and 4, translated bv Pierre von An]*t P 
■5-^ : Tipping* fnyhsh * la Piwttaftntt and Early Gttrgdt** 2 vnlv: \ acquire *nd Cornet's Ui H*ux h tilth dt Porii. 

voJ. XUS ; Venture 1 Parttcoian di mcfctmu*a riasnea Archimtum G*mi~Rt*MTim—Hfcmiiit*—lj*>rihirittt—Gaiiru~CitttfuectJtfo-- 
Stitewta—-Settiffntn ; Vi i^rssjijj: x Rt%ri** drili rinqut urdim d urrittiinra, (o. Ssetsj, 1635 ; Wtllft's Affirm and its \b.mttmrttU « Webb * 
Recordv e/ Si. Bal/ttH&tnrt? % Prtor-y- ,,f ihr Church af Si. BartfotDwmx ihr Great r Itatf SmOkfirid. 2 vol# .; WwdflDV Lmtdhird 
and Tenant t zeth edition ; Wood * ium and Pratt* krttk regard to Ftmang in E«tfa*d and Wale*. 

The follow ing donations have been received during the year : Japattcte Tfmplti ami tin it Treasures, 
presented by Mr. G. Ki reify ; National Memorial to H.R.I 1 , the Prince Cansart, presented by Mr, E.J. Burt, 
MJnsuC-E, ; Scrlio’s Retries Getteraies <VArchitecture (transhid into French by Pierre van Aelst, pub¬ 
lished in Paris in 1551}; Matcolm s Manners amt (Lustoms of I.art don , and Mcrigot's f jftrs in Rttme, presented 
by Mr. J. E. Yerbury, Lie. R.I.L A.; The Church of Out Lady of the Hundred Gain in Parus, presented by 
the Byzantine Research Fund ; Lund’s Ad Quadra turn, presented by the publisher, 8. T. Batsfurd ; Neu* 
wirth and others, K-K. Ttchniscke UochschuU in If Vert, 1815-1915, presented l>\ Baron .Max von Fcnstel ; 
Examples of Scottish Architecture from Twelfth to Seventeenth Gen furies, presented bv the National Art 
Survey of Scotland ; Houvet’s Sculptures of Chartres Cathedral, presented by -Mr. T, F, Colfcutt, Past 
President ; Sullivan's j-frJ af Illustration, presented by Major L. Sylvester Sullivan. 

1 he Missts Alma ladctna have presented die Working Drawings of Sir L. Alma Tadcma's House 
in Grove End Road, St. John's Wood, many of which were drawn by Sir Alma Tadema * and Mr. L. P, 
Butterfield has presented the Indentures of Apprenticeship of his unde, the late William Rutterftcld. 


REPORT OF THE PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE 


The Committee have held eight meetings since the be ginning of the Sessinit. The attendance ot 
Members meetings of the Committee t exclusive of Sub-Committee meetings, has hecn as follows:— 


Aihlcy, Henry V. [F ] 
aaikt, Mv [Fj 
Crwsa. A. W. S. [FJ. + 

Fo tmx k G, Tfrphani fF ] 
Keen, Arthur [F.] 

3 .ovdpn>vt. G- 1L [F ] 

Pcuch + C. Smit Icy fF.} 
Perks Sydney [JPJ 
Slater, John (F,| 

Whitt. W, 1 ttnry [F. | 
Gockriil, G. Seoii [,*,] 


No of Attendances 

,, « 

Cybitt, H«r^dc W.] . - 

Xti. of Attendances 

.. B 

-■ $ 

Emerson, H. V. M, [A.] . 

5 


Soon,]. DojpSu [-4.J 

* + * * 7 

h* 3 

Solomon t Ditfby L, [A.] 

*. .. 5 

2 

Wtkh. Herbert A, [irfj 

,6 

« 7 

Teithrr H. [R] 

mm ft ^ 

-* 3 

SiiViljpc fc Kuptrt fF.] 

t . J 

- 5 

joncs p Frimds [F.] TT 

Milburn, T- K. fF.] . 

.. B 

.. b 

.. M f 

7 

♦ , H 

Collurdp A« O. [F.J . , 

* 

* ' - f 


’the officers of the Committee are ; Chairman, Mr. John Slater, B.A, [F.J ; Vice-Chairman, Mr, 
T. R. Milburn [F.]; Hon, Secretaries, Messrs. Horace Cubitt [--L] and Herbert A. Welch [d-J. The 
two Sub-Committees dealing with (a) Housing, and (A) Charges and Contracts, have been continued, 
and have proved indispensable to the proper fulfilling of the work of the Committee, The officers of 
the Sub-Committees are : Housing Sub-Committee—Mr. Sydney Perks fF,], Chairman, and Mr, Herbert 
.A. Welch [*-!.), Hon. Secretary ; Charges and Contract Sub-Committee—Mr. W. Henry White (f.]. 
Chairman, and Mr, j. Douglas Scott [ 4 .], Jlon. Secretary. 
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Housing Fees. —The troublesome question of housing fees for aba nd fined * or partly abandoned, wort 
lias received the continuous attention of the Committee. A large number of Members have from time 
to time been advised as to their action in regard to outstanding fees for this work, pending a saris factory 
conclusion of the negotiations between the Institute and the Ministry of Health, The Committee have 
been in close touch with the delegates appointed by the general body of Members to conduct the 
negotiations with the Ministry , and are in hopes that a decision on this subject will be reached very shortly* 
New Housing Commtlee.—The Committee, on being requested by the Council to give their views 
on a suggestion that a special Housing Committee should be formed, reported in favour of the proposal 
They understand that the new Committee will shortly he constituted, and that its membership will include, 
representatives of the Practice Committee and of the Town Planning Committee, in addition to other 
Members. 

RJJSJt. Certificate Book *—As a result of the work of the Committee, principally during the last 
Session, a Certificate Rook is now among the publications of the Institute. A good many copies uf the 
booh have been already sold, and it b hoped that, as Members exhaust their twisting supply of certificates, 
they will commence the use of the Institute certificate form* It is considered by the Committee that, in the 
eyes of the public, the standing both of individual Members and of the Institute as a whole will he 
improved bv the use of a form bearing the cachet of the Institute. 

Proposed Architects' Defence Union, —A considerable amount of time has been devoted to the question 
of a proposed Defence Union lor the profession. The Committee, however, have reluctantly come to 
the conclusion that the difficulties in the way of the launching of a scheme are, at the present time, too 
great to admit of a reasonable prospect of success. Therefore, no attempt is being made lo proceed 
further with the scheme. In their investigation of this question the Committee were approached by 
a member of Lloyd’*, who obtained the permission of the Council to circularise Members with a View 
to getting the support of a sufficient number to justify him in quoting insurance fates for the covering 
of architects against actions for damages. 

Architects and Engineer Pay in the Army* —Ou the recommendation of the Committee the War 
Office has been requested by the Council to modify the Army Pay Regulations so as to include the 
qualification 11 Associate RXBAT among those entitling the holder to receive engineer pay* In mating 
this recommendation the Committee advised thaL the attention of the War Office should he drawn to 
the services rendered by Members of the institute during the war in the Corps of Royal Engineers, 

Fees Allowed by Quern AmiFt Bounty.— On the receipt of com plat ms as to the inadequacy of the scale 
of fees allowed by Queen Anne's Bounty Office, the Committee recommended the Council to take up 
ibis matter with h view to getting the Institute Scale accepted* As a result of the Committee's actiun 
a new scale has been issued by the Q.AJL Office. Unfortunately, however, the Committee were not 
consulted hv the Q.A.B. Office in the drafting tif the new scale, and although the new scale is a distinct 
improvement cm the old one, if in several respects unsatisfactory. The Committee are therefore in 
communication with certain Members familiar with work financed from QA*B* funds with a view to 
considering whether any further useful action can he taken. 

Fees Allowed bv Licensing Authorities .—As a result of a complaint by an Allied Society that the fees 
allowed by the Licensing Authorities in their area are entirely inadequate, the Committee have com¬ 
municated with all the Allied Societies with a view to ascertaining the fees generally allowed throughout 
the country for this work. On the receipt of this information the Committee will endeavour to obtain 
the raising of fees in those districts where the allowances are below the average. 

Clause 15 of Scale of Charges .—The attention of the Committee haring been called to the difficulty 
experienced by some Members in applying Clause 15 of the Institute Scale of Charges to all the varying 
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Conditions encountered in doling with dilapidations, Mr, W. Gtllbee Scott, the Hon. Secretary of the 
original Seale of Charges Committee, was asked to draft a detailed explanation of the Clause. Mr. 
Giibee Scott was good enough to do tins. The draft was duly approved by the Committee and published 
in the Journal of April 1923, 

1 st? of Canadian spruce .—On the receipt of a letter from die Advisory Committee on Timbers asking 
iar the reasons fur the rather prevalent objections to the use 0/ Canadian spruce for building work, the 
Committee institoted i nquiries in various directions. As a result they were able to forward to the Advisory 
Committee expressions of opinions from Members and others to the effect that there is no objection 
tospeci lying Canadian spruce for carcasing above die ground-flour ,jois ting, flooring,and general joiner work. 

Proposed Pamphlet on the Services of Architects .—The attention of the Committee has been called 
to the issue of pamphlets by certain architectural societies in the United States and in Canada setting 
forward the services that can be rendered by architects, and explaining how clients can be of assistance 
to their architects in putting ihdr requirements clearly and definitely before them. The Committee 
have come to the conclusion that a pamphlet of this nature might with advantage be issued by the Institute, 
and, hat ing obtained the Council’s approval to the general principle, they have appointed a special 
sub-Committee to prepare a draft of the proposed pamphlet. 

Professional Conduct, Charges, etc. —The Committee have, as usual, dealt with certain cases in which 
complaints have been made by one architect against another. The Committee also, through die mast 
valuable activities of the Charges and Contracts Sub-Committee, have given advice to a considerable 
number ol Members as to the fees that they should charge under certain specified circumstances. About 
one-halt of the time ol the Committee has been occupied in dealing with cases under these two headings, 
and the confidential nature of the cases, of course, precludes any detailed reference to them. Wherever 
the circumstances warrant it the Committee are anxious to inform the general body of .Members of their 
decisions, and, through the medium of the Journal, have dune so In several cases during the past Session, 
But much of the work of the Committee does not admit of this publicity. 

Architects and Speculative Budding . — Various letters have appeared recently in the professional 
Fress suggesting that the Institute should approach the builders’ organisations with a view to the services 
of architects being properly utilised when housing again becomes a commercial enterprise. The Com¬ 
mittee already had tins question on their agenda for consideration, when they received an instruction 
from the Council tu consider and report on it. At the meeting when the Committee dealt with this 
question they had the benefit of the attendance and views of Mr, Manning Robertson whose special 
experience on the subject was of considerable value tu the Committee. After careful consideration it 
was decided to recommend the Council to get inlu touch with the builders’ organisations with a view 
to a general dissension urt the subject. It is hoped that decisions will ultimately be arrived at which w ill 
increase the opportunities of the profession in a relatively new sphere of usefulness. 

REPORT OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE 

Since the date of the last Annual Report of the Science Standing Committee the number of meetings 
held lias been 11, including the special meeting held at the Experimental Station of the Building Research 
Board at Acton. The average attendance was 10 'z. 

The Officers were elected as follows: — H. W. Burrows, A.R J.B.A., F.G.S, (Chairman), H. D. Searles- 
Wood, F.R.I.B.A.f Vi ee-Ch airman ) \ J ,E most Fra nek, F. R.l. B.A.,Henry A. Saul ,F,R. 1 .8, A. (1 Urn. Secs.), 

Research tl ork . — The Committee have now the advantage of the help of the Building Research Board 
uf the Scientific and Industrial Research Department in investigations into the problems which arise in 
the practice of our profession, 
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The Committee have received from Mr. EL O. Weller, the Director, Building Research Board, the 
notes on the Consistency of Concrete which are published in this issue of the Journal. 

It is hoped that these notes will be followed by a further scries, together with diagrams of a simple 
apparatus which will enable tests to he made un the works by the Architect or Clerk of Works, 

The Committee have in view an apparatus which can be constructed at little cost and so enable 
members to conduct tests on the smaller works which may be under thei r supervision and without the more 
costly tests which would now be required to obtain the required information. 

The Annual Report of the Committee of the Privy Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, 
together with a copy of the Report of tests on tow and jute substitutes for ox hair in plaster, have been 
placed in the Library, 

This latter report has been supplied by Mr. H. O. Weller, and the Committee take tins opportunity 
of making acknowledgment to him for his assistance in the foregoing and other matters. 

In the Annual Report of last year the Committee gave an outline of the work of the Atmospheric 
Corrosion Research Committee, which was instituted as a result of the work of the Research Committee 
appointed by the Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

The Interim (not " Annual ”) Report of the Atmospheric Corrosion Research Committee has now 
been placed in the Library. Further research is proceeding and the Final Report will be issued after 
approval by the British Non-Ferrous Metals Research .Association and the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, 

Building Stone Tests .—The Science Standing Committee arc now able to state that the preliminary re¬ 
port containing the conclusions to be drawn from data obtained from the tests will be printed in the Journal. 

A copy of the full report and the scries of phutographs is about to be placed in the Library of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

The stones will still remain under test at the Geological Museum and will be available for inspec¬ 
tion by members of the Institute after previous request in writing. 

Fuel Economy and Smoke. Abatement .—The Science Committee wish to draw the attention of members 
of the Institute to the final report of the Departmental Committee on Smoke and Noxious Vapours 
Abatement appointed by the Ministry of Health, ami more particularly to Sections 5 and 6 of such report. 

Disease in Timber . — Further specimens have been received by the Science Committee and the informa¬ 
tion obtained is now - the subject of deliberations with the Authorities at South Kensington. 

The Committee obtained through the good offices of Sir Frank Baines the consent of hts Board to the 
publication of the Report On the Repairs to the Westminster Hall Roof, together with photographs and 
drawings illustrating the wood boring beetle. 

This report , together with the photographs and drawings, are about to he published in the Journal. 

The Committee are of opinion, and judging by the numerous enquiries received on this subject, that 
the publication of this Report will be of interest to the members of the Institute, 

The Subject of wood-boring insects in tropical and other countries is likewise under investigation bv 
the Committee. 

Defective Hoof Tiles . — Th c Chflirmanof tbis Committet prepared a preli m i nary re port on tills subj ec t, pub - 
lishedin the Journal, 9 Mav iqat.and a Sub-Commit tee has been appointed to deal further with the matter. 

The preparation of microscopic sections of tiles is now in progress, and whilst any definite conclusion 
must await the results of tests conducted over a period of years, it is hoped to publish Interim Reports in 
the Journal, 

Supporting Power of Sub-Soils. -This subject lias been under the consideration of the Committee, 
who have appointed a Sub-Commi ttee to collect information and make researches in this matter. 
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Building By-lam * — The Science Standing Committee have considered the question of Building By¬ 
laws u* at present constituted. 

The Committee find that the present Building By-laws are in themselves opposed 10 the science of 
building ; that under existing Building By-laws there is no incentive for manufacturers or inventors to 
improve on existing methods and materials ■ that as the relaxation of Building By-laws under section (25) 
of the Housing, Town Planning, etc,* Act 19J 9 expires in July of this year, it is desirable to establish a new 
building code for the encouragement of science in building. 

The Science Committee decided to ask the Practice Standing Committee to appoint members to a 
joint Committee to consider the whole subject. 

This joint Committee hasbecn formed consIstingof four members from each of the Practice and Science 
Standing Committees of the Royal Institute of British Architects t with power to co-opt other members. 

The question of the revision of By-laws in Sanitation has been placed before the Science Standing 
Committee by the Council and this matter will also be dealt with by the joint Committee on Building 
By-laws* 

Home Office Regulations .—The Secretary of State is about to make certain Regulations to apply to Build¬ 
ings in course of constmction t alteration or repair under Section 79 of the Factory and Workshop Act 1901. 

The proposed Regulations have been considered by the Science Committee, who are of opinion that 
there arc certain objections to the Regulations and have suggested to the Council of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects that representation be made to the Secretary of State, 

The Council have communicated with the Secretary of State, who has stated that he will bcghJ to 
receive and consider any representations which the Royal Institute of British Architects may wish to make. 

The Science Standing Committee will be pleased to reedve any communications from members who 
are interested in the proposed Regulations, 

Air Map of England.^ The Science Committee have been consulted by the Air Ministry as to the 
characteristic architectural and building features of the various counties of England* 

The Chairman of the Committee undertook to prepare a preliminary memorandum giving this 
information for some typical counties in England, but after a certain amount of work had been dune by 
him a communication was received from the Air Ministry stating that on account of necessity fur reduction 
in public expenditure the matter w r ould remain in abeyance for the present, 

Cupt Riall Sankty's Testing Machine, — The Science Committee suggested and arranged the exhibition 
of Capt. Riall Sankey*s testing machine held at the Institute on ft June 1921* 

The Science Committee hope to arrange fur other demonstrations of a similar character, and also 
for the publication of further reports other than those already mentioned. 

The Science Committee feel that such demonstrations and the accurate and adequate testing by 
scientific methods of the problems which may arise in the practice of architecture will be of assistance to 
all our members. 

REPORT OF THE TOWN PLANNING AND HOUSING 

COMMITTEE 

Sir Aston Webb. P.R,A., was again elected Chairman of the Committee, Professor S, D, Ads head | F\ 
and Mr. Walter Cave [/*’.} Vice-Chairmen, the Hon. Secretaries being Mr. W. R. Duvidee ffl and Mr, 
C. H. li. Quennell [/'| 

Tottm Planning Regujaiiont. The Town Planning Regulations issued by the Ministrv of Health were 
considered in detail hy the Committee, who are in dose touch with the Ministry of Health upon the 
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matter. The Committee are of the opinion that it would be desirable that Members should notify the 
Secretary RXB.A* of any town planning schemes in contemplation that come within their knowledge. 

The Future of Housing, —A special report an this subject was prepared for the Committee by Mr + 
F. M. Elgood [f\], and certain recommendations have been made to the Council regarding the iuture 
of the National Housing Scheme which are still under consideration* In order to co-ordinate 
the work of the Royal Institute on Mousing questions, it is proposed to form a new Housing 
Committee * which will he composed of members of the Practice Standing Corn! tree and of the Town 
Planning and Housing Committee and of additional members appointed by the CoundL 

Reconstruction in France .—The Committee have been in touch with kl La Renaissance Jes Citte/' a 
French organisation which is doing valuable and instructive work in connection with the rebuilding of the 
areas devastated in the war. 

Civic Survey Diagrams. —In order to make more widely available for reference the valuable work 
carried out by tile Civic Survey Committee during the war* the diagrams of the Greater London area arc 
housed in the New County Mali, under the charge of the London County Council. Those uf the South 
Yorkshire area are in the possession of the City Corporation of Leeds, and the South-Last Lancashire 
diagrams are deposited with the Manchester and District joint Town Planning Advisory Committee. 

Height of Buildings in Louden*— The Committee submitted a report to the Council with reference to the 
recommendation of the London Building Act Committee upon this question. Attention was drawn to the 
necessity for some relation between the height of buildings and the width of streets, I he Committee 
expressed the opinion that the permissive powers of the London County Council were sufficiently wide, 
and supported the Minority Report of Mr. Arthur Keen, The Council, and afterwards the Genera! Body, 
finally decided that any increase of the general height of buildings in London was undesirable. It is also 
the opinion of llu- Committee that a comprehensive Zoning Plan should he prepared for London. 

Royal Commission an Greater London*— At the request of the Council the Committee have examined in 
detail the lines of evidence to be given by a deputation of the Royal Institute before the Royal Commission, 
and they urge the necessity of the preparation of a plan and the importance of the establishment of a Planning 
Authority to lay down a general scheme of development. 1 he w j ork of the Committee in this matter re¬ 
ceived the approval of the Standing Committees and of the Council; a deputation has been appointed 
to give evidence to the Roval Commission on the lines suggested T and will be introduced by Sir Aston \\ ebb. 
The Nm Federal Capital of Australia.— The attention of the Committee has been drawn Eu the present 
position with regard tu the new city uf Canberra, Federal Capital of Australia, from which it appears to have 
been decided that the important buildings are to be of a temporary nature only. The subject is still under 
consideration. 


REPORT OF THE COMPETITIONS COMMITTEE 


Since the publication of the last Annual Report the Committee has met on 9 occasions. The 
attendance of Members of the Committee during the Session has been a$ follows 


Atwell. W* EL 
Ashley „ Henry V. 
EEkin^an, G. Lcoiwd 
Guthrie,. I.. Rome ., 
Kem, Arthur 
L^ncbr+ter, H. V. 
Newman, F< WlJlUm 


No. of Attendance* 

■ + rf 

Ptjfott, R. M_ .t .» 

No. of Attendances 

4 

*- 9 

Piw, William A, 

- S 

«. 4 

He**, T. Talkfiii 

1 

*■ 3 

Scott, ]* Dougtaa 

,, ,, £ 

** 3 

Warwick , Septimus .. . , 

* * + * 5 

.. i 

Welch, Herbert A. 

.. 3 

■■ 7 

Wi]Kon, W, O ■» 

Q 


The Officers of the Committee are as follows : Chairman, Mr, W, G. Wilson [F-J ; Vice-Chairman, 
Mr, H. V. Rochester [F.] ; Joint Hon, Secretaries, Mr. Henry V. Ashley [F,] and Mr. Herbert A. 
Welch [A.]. 
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The Committee regret the resignation of Mr. If. S, Eu#r t why left England in June 1921, and who 
served for some years on the Committee. The Committee regret also the unavoidable absence on 
business in India during part of the year of the Vice-Chairman. Mr. H. V. Lancfiester, whose in- 
valuable assistance has been much missed. 

During the Session the Committee have dealt with 3S Competitions. In 7 cases the conditions were 
considered satisfactory ; in S cases the conditions were revised to the satisfaction of the Committee. 
In j eases* alter correspondence with the promoters* the Committee decided that no useful purpose 
could be served by taki ng action* In 11 cases the Council banned the Competi tions on the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Commit tee. In 2 cases the Competitions were withdrawn on a preliminary warning being 
issued, and in 1 case the Committee decided that the Competition was sculptural rather than architectural, 
and therefore took no further action. 

In another Competition ( after the Assessor's award had been accepted* the promoters decided that 
the architects whose design had been placed first by the Assessor were not in a position to carry out 
the work. The promoters further decided not to appoint the architects whose design was placed Second 
by the Assessor. J he Committee thereupon made representations to the promoters, resulting in the 
authors oj the design placed second being appointed architects tu carry out the work. Three Competitions 
are still subject to negotiation with the promoters. 

Ottawa Government Building Competition. —On the recommendation of the Committee the Council 
or the R I B.A. voted 100 guineas to brief counsel in Canada to represent them in the action between 
the competitors and the Canadian Government* The Committee were gratified to learn that the moral 
effect produced in Canada was considerable* and that the support of the R.I.R.A. was much appreciated 
by the Allied Society in the Do mini cm. 

1 he six architects who were u placed fl in 1 he first stage of the Competition had taken action against 
the Dominion Government because they had failed to fulfil that part of the contract which provided 
for the second stage of the competition„ and luid abandoned the project. 

l ire judge held that the architects were entitled to the premiums provided for in the first stage 
only of the Competition* and held further that the war and its after effects were sufficient causes to justify 
the Dominion Government in nut proceeding further with the Competition. 

Auckland FI <jt Memorial Competition. —The action of the New Zealand Institute nf Architects, in 
conjunction with the R.LB.A., in negotiating with the promoters and scouting the amendment of the 
conditions of this Competition is regarded by the Committee as satisfactory. Subsequent developments, 
however, in particular regarding Answers to Questions, leave much to be desired. At the date of this 
report the R.LBJV, b pressing the promoters to extend the date for sending in designs. 

Powers of Assessors. —The Committee desire attention to be called to the great importance of corre¬ 
lating the proposed outlay with the amount of accu mum datum. required by promoters of Competitions. 
It is considered that. Assessors should do more towards bringing this to the notice of promoters. 

1 he attention of Assessors is also culled to the desirability of arranging for the exhibition of Com¬ 
petition drawings* and of using their utmost endeavours with promoters that reasonable lime and 
opportunity be given to all competitors to view the drawings, and of competitor* being always formally 
advised of the results of Competitions. 

Allied Societies mid Competition* . —Of particular interest to Allied Societies is the action recently 
taken by one of them in banning a local Competition. Disciplinary measures were found necessary 
in the ease of a Member of this Allied Society* and the support of the Council of the RJ.B.A, was 
obtained on the recommendation of the Competitions Committee. 

Joint Sub-Committee .—A Joint Sub-Committee has been formed of Members nf die Committee 
and Representatives nominated by the Society of Architects, which has under consideration the preparation 
of a report upon Premiums, Regulations for and Conduct of Architectural Competitions* and other matter*. 
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Income and Expenditure Account of Ordinary Funds for the Year ending 31st December, 192L 
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Revenue Acnmnts of Trust Funds Foe the V*aj ending 31 st December, 1921 . 
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Balance Sheet at Trust Funds, ils: December, 1921, 
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REPORT OF THE HON. AUDITORS FOR 1921 

We have artfully examined the hooks and checked the various items therein with the accounts and 
vouchers fur the year 1921. We have also examined the various share certificates held hy the Institute 
ami the list of share and script certificates deposited at the Bank, all of which were found to he in order 
and to agree with the balance sheet prepared by the Accountants. 

It is interesting to note that the income for 1921 amounted to £21.1)07 ‘5s. 6d.. which includes 
entrance Ices amounting tu £ 1 496 and an increase in the examination fees of £805, leavi ng a surplus for the 
year oi £375 4s, ;d. In 1920 die income amounted to £14,447 13s, 3d., with a deficit for the year of 
£1,0080s. id., thus showing the necessity for the increase in the amount of subscriptions. 

We note that No. 10 Conduit Street, purchased by the Cuuncil for £11.000, has been let at £i t ooo 
per year exclusive of rates and reps ini, which must be considered very satisfactory. 

In view oi the extension to the Institute property it is suggested that the Council should endeavour 
to obtain the freehold nf the rear portion of No. ri Conduit Street, which is held on a lease for about 80 
years at a rental nf £55 per annum. 

Another point to be noted is that a Contract has been entered into with regard to advertisements in 
the Journal ; 3 minimum fee of £950 will be received for the first year and £1,250 for each succeeding 
tear, in all, the contract to remain in fnree for five years. 

It k also observed with satisfaction that the Trust Fund securities on ji December iojm have increased 
in value by £867. 

We should like to repeat that the work has been excellently carried out in the best interests of the 
Institute and we again congratulate the Staff on the way they have performtd their duties. 

John Hudson [/?.]. 

.Arthur W. Sheppard [ri.J. 

THE FINANCES OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 

The financial statement appended to the Report of the Council. together with the report of the 
Hon. Auditors, who make an independent investigation into the affairs of the Royal Institute, will enable 
1 nembens to appreciate the financial position 

The rough estimate of Income and Expenditure for the year ending 31 December 1921 has been 
considerably exceeded on both sides of the balance sheet, and there is a realised surplus of £375 as against 
an estimated surplus of £970. Large expenditure proved to Lie necessary under several heads that were 
not contemplated when the Estimate Was prepared. The retiring gratuities fur Mr. Tayler and Mr. 
North over, the expenses in connection with the acquisition of No. to, Conduit Street, .the cost ot 
remodelling tin- ground floor of No. tj, the American Exhibition , and uther unforeseen items, had all to be 
provided for. and a year of exceptional activity in all directions caused a great increase in printing, 
stationery and postage. The income, however, also increased in a remarkable way and enabled us to 
end the year with the realised surplus referred tu above. The Special War Examination comes tu an end 
m December, and there will probably be a large reduction in Examination Fees inconsequence. The 
influx ui ncu members will probably also be reduced, and it is not safe n> calculate on an income of more 
than £21.395 in tlie current year. If the Estimate for the year proves to be correct we shall end with a 
surplus of Home £700. 

1 he purchase of No. to. Conduit Street and of the land on the Maddox Street side not imlv provides 
room for much-needed expansion in the future, but materially adds to the value of the premises as a whole, 

Svdnfv Perks, 

Chairman Finance and House CummiUer. 
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The Consistency of Concrete 

By H. O, WELLER, DIRECTOR OF BUILDING RESEARCH (DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC 
AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH; BUILDING RESEARCH BOARD}. 


I T is reported that, after listening to tus elder* dis¬ 
cussing things for three days at the recent annual 
meeting of the American Concrete Institute;, a young 
engineer from Cleveland remarked: " Well, by gosh ! I 
dun p t think that anybody knows anything about con¬ 
crete. 11 This decision was hasty, but the young engineer 
had some grounds for his despair. In England the posi¬ 
tion is little better ; some people would say it was worse, 
So far as mathematical investigation goes, quite enough 
has been done ; it is in practice that our work is so un¬ 
satisfactory. Is it too much to say that no two people a 
hundred miles apart, even using the same materials, 
could be certain of making each a six-inch block of 
cement concrete that would have crushing strengths 
equal within 5 per cent, r Yet our calculation* for ferro¬ 
concrete structures assume that the concrete is a material 
of tbe same order of certainty as steel. 

It will be generally admitted that one of the chief 
factors governing the strength of cement concrete is the 
amount of water used in gauging. For this reason, at 
the Building Research Station it was decided, before 
any work was done on cement and concrete, that the 
consistency of mixtures used would always be noted, 
and that an endeavour would be made to work imt a 
few tests for consistency and standard consistencies 
which, if generally adopted, would not only make it 
mure possible for experimenters to make comparable 
concrete, but fur architects and engineers to make con¬ 
crete specifications more definite. Incident ally cement 
would be used more economically, because t lie re is 
little doubt that our standard mixtures fur most pur¬ 
poses give a concrete too rich in cement though often by 
no means too high in quality. 

The following i.q a short account by Mr, Com lien, 
cngiticer-in-uhargc, of the tarsi steps taken in this mat¬ 
ter -it ihe Building Research Station. 

In mixing cement mortars in a laboratory the most 
important factors under control appear to be the time 
ukcn p the temperature of the air, and the amount of 
water used in ganging, h is found Thai if fairly skilled 
operators take five minutes in mixing, and the tempera¬ 
ture nf the laboratory i* kept comfortably constant, re¬ 
sults vary consistently with the amount of ganging water 
used. 

The curve (Fig, 1) between Tensile Strength* after 
7 days, j ml the percentage of gauging water for a normal 
Portland cement shows a variation in strength (per gq. 
inch) of over 200 lb., and as any of the mortars contain- 
mg between 34 per cent, anti jo per cent, water might 
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bv termed " plastic ” within the meaning of Seoioaio 
of the B.S,S< for Portland cement, it wifi be seen that 
some more rigid standard for the quantity of mixing 
water is required, especially where different types of 
cement arc being compared. 

The method adopted at the Building Research 
Station, Acton, is to mix all cement mortars for 5 minutes 
and to adjust the water content until the mortar is of 
standard consistency as measured by the Bow-table in 
the manner described below. 


The Flow-Table. 

'The flow-table in use at Acton was made up from 
a description, with photograph, given in Ctafrrir {hr 
August 1921, the description being taken from the Pror. 
.-Jwf. So€. T.M+ for June 1921 ; the photograph (Fig. 2) 
shows the apparatus. It consists of a flat circular metal 
plate mounted on a vertical shaft, capable of being raised 
and dropped suddenly by the rotation of the cam fixed 
to the shaft at right angles below. The full can be varied 
from I i nch to 111 nehvs by movi ng a pi n to tbe vertical 
shaft, but the 1 inch fall is normally used for ncan 
cement and standard sand mortars. 


Method of Use. 

(--1J N?at Cement Mvriars. 


The mortar is mixed for 5 minutes and then tilled 
into the cylindrical brass mould (So mm. diam. by 
40 mm. high} that is used for the Vi cat Setting Time 
Test (sec Fig r 2 hehuv the table). 


The mould h transferred to the flow-table, after which 
plate and mould arc carefully removed and the table is 
given 30 bumps at the rate of one per second ; the 
plastic mortar flows out to a new circle, the diameter 
of which is measured—then the consisiencv is taken 

*1. Dim, after Slump 

as the ratio - - r ~. ———L x too. 

1 ham. he lure hltiinp 


Where the same mould ss always used the new di-. 
amclcr is a direct measure of ihe consistency, so that in 
the laboratory a “ Seven-inch Slump n is taken as 
standard, where 7 inches h the diameter of the mortar 
after humping. 

In commencing tests of a new cement the quantity of 
w ater to bring 1 lb, of the cement to this standard con- 
latency is found by trial, and afterwards the same pro¬ 
portion of water is always added to this brand of cement, 
but the cusiitiHU-ncy is checked for each mix. 
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Fig. 3 shows the relation between the percentage of 
nuking water and the consistency factor for several 
different cements. It will he seen that the curve is 
essentially of the same shape for the different cements, 
but that the relative positions of the curves vary ; this 
is probably due to the differences in the fineness of 
grinding of the cements. This will be the subject of 
further experiment, 

(B) Standard Sand Cement Mortars, 

For 3 : i mortars with Standard Leighton Buzzard 
sand, a different form of mould was found to be neces¬ 
sary* and the final form adopted was the small truncated 
cone, shown below the table in Fig. 3 (dimensions— 
height 3 inches, bottom diameter s| inches, top di¬ 
ameter 11 inches). 

The mortar, after 5 minutes' mixing, is filled into this 
cone \ the top is struck off and the mould removed, after 
which the table is given 20 bumps and the new diameter 
is measured as before. 

In Fig. a a monar cone of standard consistency is 
shown on the table after slumping ; also a number of 
cones that have been allowed to set arc shown along the 
front of ihs bench. These represent, reading from right 
to left, mortars containing 13 per cent., 13 per cent., 11 
per cent,, and 10 per cent, of water respectively. 

Fig, 4 shows the relation between Tensile Strength 
for a normal sand cement mortar, after 7 days, and the 
percentage of the mixing water. 

Fig, 5 shows the relation for various cement? with 
standard sand between percentage mixing water and 
the consistency factor. The variations between the 
positions of the curves are not so marked as with neat 
cement—this is to be expected* as the large percentage 
of sand present controls the consistency tn some extent. 

Comparison between Mete cods of Water Content 
Control. 

Fig, 6 shows tlit Tensile Strength, after 7 days, of 
several neat Portland cements, plotted against percen¬ 
tage of water—it will be^een readily that no M standard * h 
percentage nf water could be chosen for id I cements 
which would tin justice to these four cements. 

Fig. 7 shows the Tensile Strength, after 7 days, 
plotted against consistency factor —in this cae the 
adopted standard which i* plotted in gives a Fair com¬ 
parative for cadi of these cements- 

Incidentally this standard consistency figure for neat 
cement was adopted as being .1 compromise between 
I he consistency, measured by the one centimetre cylin¬ 
der in the Vlcje apparatus, given in the American 
Stand. Spec, and ihc old Brit. £tand. Spec.; it has been 
found* however* that the flow-table test is much more 
sensitive than the Vical met3anil, 

The mix is rather wet, but the mortar is readily filled 
into in anlds without tamping, and a minimum of jogging 
wilj remove bubbles from the briquettes. 



Ftc. 2 


Figs. 8 and y show similar curves for sand cement 
mortars; hut in these esses the difference is nui so 
marked. As the curves in Fig, 5 are nearly coincident 
(the scale is magnified), it will he readily understood that 
curve* nf Tensile Strength will be similarly situated 
w hen plotted to both percentage mixing w ater and con¬ 
sistency factor bases. For this reason it will be necessary 
to do more work on sand cement mixtures before arm¬ 
ing at a definite standard for mixing water. 

Mr. J. Ernr&i Franck, ihc Hon, Secretary nf ibe Science 
Committee. ^tlIfs Id »y that (he ibdvt tfrfieEc i) the result of 
.1 viiLt ot xhr- Science Standi He Cam millet to the fixpenmcp^n+il 
Station of the Rfsciirch Ik^id Jt Acton* to winch r eferen ce is 
nude in fhe Annual Retire of the Science Cnmmmce (see 
page 368). 


M HISTORY OF THE MANSION HOUSE." 

Mr. Sydney Perks has written The History of ihe 
1 / msfan House B w I u eh t he Cumb ri dge t' ntverstty Press 
w ill shortly publish. The story of the Mansion House 
site is carried back to Rom an days1, act introductory 
chapter on the old W a lb rook stream, including an ai > 
count of the Roman wall recently discovered by the 
author under the Mansion House, The book is based 
throughout on original research work among the 
archives of llic Mansion House, the Guildhall* and else¬ 
where, There is an appendix on “ The Rebuilding of 
1 .ondon after the Great Fire of i66f>." 
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Correspondence 

SCALE OF PROFESSIONAL CHARGES. 

-5, Bedford Rvki Lortiitm, IFCi. 

I & April i ^21. 

T& tht Editor JouiNAL R.I.BJL,— 

Clause 15, Re Dilapidations. 

Sik,—A s the secretary cat" the committee which 
drafted the new sente of charges, 1 have beta requested 
by the Practice Standing Committee to explain for the 
bciwfil of members generally the somewhat ambiguous 
phrasing of the above clause, which reads as follows : 

For estimating dilapidations and furnishing or 
cheeking a schedule of the same, die charge is 5 guineas 
per Cent* on the sum agreed, the minimum fee being 
£5 5&_ For negotiating settlement of claim and for other 
services ihe charge is by time in accordance with 
clause ai.” 

The wording is, in all c^cniial particulars the same 
as that in the i 3 yS scale, and also in the 1914 stale. The 
latter scale was approved by the general body of metn- 
l^rs, hutp owing to the war, it was never issued. 

In consequence of this approval, the committee con¬ 
sidered it to be inadvisable to aher [he 1914 scale any 
more than was absolutely necessary. I believe that they 
thought that the clause in question, as drafted!, having 
done duty for so long a period without question or com¬ 
ment, might still answer it& purpose* 

J understand the meaning to lx- as follows t 
For preparing a schedule of dilapidations and an cstri 
mate of iheir value p if required, the charge is 5 guineas 
per cent, upon [he sum eventually agreed or determined 
as being the value of the dilapidation*, but that ibis fee 
dues not cover the time spent in negotiating what that 
value ia, for which time a further charge may he made 
under Clause 31 When acting for ihe Icssur ihb 
method of charging is, I believe, die usual practice. Bo 
far, 1 think that the clause 15 fairlv clear. 

When acting for the lessee, the situation is somewhat 
different f and h is here lhat the clause b weak. 

The lessor^ surveyor makes the schedule (frequently 
□ very difficult and troublesome matter), and abo often 
prices it, whereas the lessee’s surveyor has only to check 
It, In many cases this service would l»c sufficiently re¬ 
munerated by the 5 guineas per cent, only, but under 
the clause it would seem that more mav be charged T 
The services of the respective surveyors not being 
equal, it would, perhaps, he better if they w r ere deah 
with separately in the clause, and tin doubt this will be 
considered in any subsequent revision. 

There arc ib some other points in which the scale 
could be improved, but it will he generally agreed that 
it w ould be most inadvisable tin alter it for some years in 
come, in order that it may obtain the weight and sanc¬ 
tion w hich time alone can give. It is already fairly well 
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known and recognised, and, notwfthstariding some 
faults, ii has proved to be of great value 10 the profes¬ 
sion* 

l may add that, of course, the charges in Clause 1 ^ do 
not cover the superintendence of the nuking good of 
dilapidations. This would be charged for in addition 
under Clause a r, or under Clause 3, if alterations or 
additions to the premises of sufficient extent ro justify a 
percentage charge are a bo involved.—I am, sir, your 
obedient servant 

W* Gillbee Scott [F ] r 

" SPECIFICATION . 11 

27 _i 9 TtthiTl Sfrcrt, (Ka^nutor, A'.ir.i, 
jq Afdffft 

To rhe Editor t Journal R.I.R.A.,— 
iJjiATi Sib,—W hile much appreciating Mr. Stephen 
Ay ling's generously expressed review of Specificntinn 
(1922), which appeared in your issue of March z^, I 
shall he glad i f you will allow me to assure your reviewer 
that with regard to the entries in the Trade Name Index, 
m> discrimination whatever is made between those firing 
x*i. hlcli lake advertising space and those which do nor. 

Mr. Ayling*s hupe that h * in future editions * * . the 
index w ill be amplified and made more complete, inde¬ 
pendently a\ the fact that any particular firm does or 
docs not advertise/* reveals a misapprehension which 
1 am _-;ure you will permit me to remove. 

The Trade Name Index h compiled for the con^ 
venjencc of architects, and any firm which manufactures 
a useful commodity hearing a distinctive name not in¬ 
cluded in its own title, may lie represented in ii.— 
Yours faithfully, 

Fuedh. ChattertoNj 
Editor of Specification. 


THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Funsunhy, the Keeper of 
the Privy Purse, has informed the Council that His 
Majesty the King has approved of the award of the 
Royal Gold .Medal for Architecture to Mr. Thomas 
11 as tin gs t o f New Y 1 *rk . 


GRAND ARCIHTECTURAL PANORAMA OF LONDON 
FROM REGENT STREET TO WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. [J. ffluieUw. 169 Fleet Stmt, 1B43,] 

This is a nlre rtnd imprest lrj+ record of a srrie+ of si reel 
the n unjo nty of whieh line tern ivfqn nw;w*. Bi- 
emninfl with \\esimmuter Abbey, *nd pacing Along WhiteJull T 
Sprintr Garden*, Cockiput Sirred Waterloo Place, *nd ih# 
whole kunth of licLTm Errrei ro Ah Stab 1 Church in 
Phwfi the building* OH fine side of the mrccts tire- carefully par* 
traced cm It fcildinu strip no Its* than 22 fret 3 lrahtt W« and 
5 indici wide. Fhc Dastimic^ oF lunufncjubte pfidettrim and 
cquptaifla and ihe variety of vchidef {rive m tfood idea of die 
life in Ihe ittreis at the pci Kid. Thl* H pmmm Mi i» h valuable 
KuppIcmcEit to TaUfeN London Street VirWs, published about 
iSjti.a copy of which is alio [n ihe Library, A. E, 
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Mr. A. Fetvadjian’s 
Exhibition of Armenian 


Architecture 


Mr. II. D. Se*rirc-Wood occupied the chair, and 
Professor W. R. LcEtubygavc»i address ori lH The Artist 
aEid his work/" at the opening ceremony on the ig April 
oi the exhibition of mtcr-cedotir and' other drawings 

of Armenian rnrehiteemre by Mr. A. Fetvudji;in. 

Gtmnd Bagratonnt, the representative for Armenia in 

London p and man y members of the Armenian colony 
in Lundiinp as well as members of she Institute and 
visitors, went present. 

Professor Lctftaby in opening the Exhibition rt-ferred 
ti» rhe tact that the collection had alreadv been on view 
in Paris and at the South Koiisiiigejn Museum. He 
iipokc of the artist's early interest in drawing ami of hi* 
training at the Ecole des Beaux Arts at Constantinople 
ftrltl Eater at Rome, In 1500 Mr. Fetvadjian first 
turned lus lUitntion to the tnttn f ir beauties of his own 
country and began systematically to study its architeo 
iure^ Huhin the last twenty years he liaj made a large 
collection of drawings of the early buildings, dating 
chiefly from the sixth to tlic thirteenth century, with 
the ultimate intention of publishing an historical ae- 
coEint of them. The speaker said that he had had -in 
opportunity of going through some of the artist** hk- 
toiicaE notes r and hoped that the projected work would 
soon be published notwhhounding the difficulties of 
the present time.* 


,M r - Fetvadjian, at the request oF tliu chairman, 
briefly addressed the audience, si at mg that in making 
thv drawings he was largely moved by patriotic reasons 
and a wish to attract the attention of his count rv men 
and visitors From other countries to the bidsvidual 
bciuitv of the historical monuments of Armenia. 

Professor Lei baby in his introduction tn flic cata¬ 
logue of lhe drawings writes : H This exhibition nf ihe 
paintings and sketches of Mr, FctvadjiLin, who, as 
Itidt] has remarked, * seems like the Paimnias of an- 
Liilser great dfrilbatiati who has brought togctlicr an 
incomparable collect tort of documents *—should prove 
nusf iinteresting and stimulating to English scholars 
and artists. They show once more the universality of 
the artistic .spirit, and thut it embodies itself in in.fi- 
nuely varying forms in responding H> local eireum- 
^lances and tvpes of mind—the bodies and sunk of 
men, And again these ruins of once complete and noble 
buildings potently Lind poignantly suggest the romance 
and 1 be tragedy of an ancient civilisation* M 

I he exhibition ot Mr. FetvadjiajT* drawings, which 
ure of great delicacy and beamy, doses on the 2^ VpriL 

1 4 Pn>Er«or UAabVs transJ«H«i <A 1 he (Suite*, which _Lt* Writtn 
in 1■ ramOi. wMl he jhjMMumJ Ui Uk |.i>-us 


Wi nter Exhibition 
ot Contemporary British 
Architecture 

An exhibition of contemporary British architecture 
will he held in the galleries of the Roval Institute, g, 
t-Wuii Street, W.i, from t November to 16 December 
1933 

The following arrangements love been made for the 
organisation of the exhibition : 

1 * .All nrdiiiecia in the British Empire are invited to 
submit their work, 

2* Work that h sm already been exhibited elsewhere will 
nor be excluded. 

3. Exhibits must be confined to work* executed t*r ilEua- 
rmiiuns uf wnrk^ projected since the beginning of the 
twentieth century. 

4. AH exhibits must be framed and nuiy be glazed. 

5. There k no limit 10 the number of works which may 
be included in one frame. 

Mode]* wilt fa[Pt be accepted for exhibition. 

7. Exhibits may consist of photographs, elevations* per¬ 
spective drawing, and small scale plans. The exhibitor 
may chons* whether he will send an> nr alt of these* 
Photographs of drawings hire admissible. 

S. As the available vraltispacc: k very limited it h tqffei- 
paied that not more than 15 square feet of walk-space tin- 
duahe of frames) can be Mllptted to any exhibitor, 

g. Charges for parting and transport of exhibits to and 
from 1 he exhibition muit be defrayed by the exhibitors. 

yo, An insumne* policy will be taken out fur the ex¬ 
hibits while they are in ihc custody uf the RJ.U.A., but the 
ILf.ILA. will incur no legal liability for Jos* or damage. 

II, The last dav for the receipt of drawing and photo¬ 
graphs will h« 7 October 1032. 

] 3. All exhibit* not accepted must he removed by ex¬ 
hibitors not later than zz October 1931, 

l J- The exhibition will be cipen to the general public 
ffrcej between ihe houers of 11 mm. und 6 p.ni. 

14. There will lie ;; thes, view nn 30 October, and d*e 
private view and opening will take place on 1 November 
1934, 


HENRY SAXON SNELL PRIZE* 

J lik prize, which was founded to encourage improve¬ 
ments in the construction or adaptation of MtiitarvapplF 
-iflees and is awarded by the CounriTuf t be Rova 1 Sanitury 
Institute at interval of three yeans from funds provided 
by a legacy left by site late Hairy Saxon Snell, is offered 
till* year for m c*say on IJ improvements in the sanitary 
appliances and fittings for new ho tiring schemes, having 
regard to efficiency and economy," The essays, to eon- 
riat of nt*t more 1 ban 5,000 words, must be delivered 
before August to the secretary of the Sanitary Insti¬ 
tute, 1 wo competitors may combine in sending mavs 
and drawings. The prize consists of fifty guineas and 
the medal -a' the Ins tit me. 
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Public Lectures on 
Architecture 

The LL Leras urc Conuniuee have again ihb year ar¬ 
ranged a series of Public Lectures on Architecture, on 
the same lines as those which were given so successfully 
last year* Arrangements have Keen made For the fol¬ 
lowing lectures 

May j8 .—The Value of Public Opinion/' by Halsey 
Ricardo [F.]_ 

May 25.— HS What U Architectural Design/' by P. S. 

Maccoll, M.A,. U.J)., Keeper of the Wallace 
Collection. 

June 8.—* 11 Greek Fob] ic Build mgs-,” l &y Professor E me* i 
A. G&rdntr, Yates Professor of Ardusokp', 
University College, London, 

June 15.- IF Soiric London Streets and their Recent Bus Id- 
ini^/ T by Professor C. fi. Reilly, M.A., Roscoc 
Professor of Architecture. Unh'cfsity of Liver¬ 
pool 

June £2.—(Title Later) 

by W. H P Bidhke, M.A., Cantab, 

The lectures will begin at 5 p.m. Admission free. 
Card* of admission, containing a list of the lectures, will 
be supplied to members for (heir friends. 

R.l.B.A, MEDAL FOR SCHOOLS OF 
ARCHITECT ERE. 

On the recommendation of the Board of Architec¬ 
tural Education, h has been decided that a medal he 
awarded by the Royal Institute lor the best set of draw¬ 
ings submitted, at the Annual Exhibition, by post¬ 
graduate students exempted from the M no] Examina¬ 
tion. 

DESIGN' FOR AN INSTITUTE POSTER. 

It is; proposed to hold u 0 m petit ion for archi¬ 
tectural a indents for the design for a poster tin be used in 
the premises ot the R.l.B.A. for advertising exhibitions 
of drawings which are held from time to time in (lie 
Institute galleries. The competition is ro be confined to 
students in their fourth or fifth year at a recognised 
school of arclutcctiire. The schools will he requested to 
select the three best designs of those executed by their 
?,Indents. A jury to consider the designs has been 
appointed by the Art Standi tig Committee, constating 
of Mr. Halsey Ricardo [F,j p Professor AiLbc-ul [F.], and 
Mr, Alfred Cox [f^]* A prifcc of five guineas will be 
awarded the author of the premised doign + and the 
Institute reserves the right of purchasing others of the 
designs submitted. The competition will close on 
15 July. Full particulars relating to the competition 
may be obtained on application to ihe ^eerrurv. 
R.l.B.A. 
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Competitions 

NEWPORT WAR MEMORIAL COMPETITION. 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute nf 
British Architects must not take part in the above 
competition because the conditions arc not in accord¬ 
ance with the published regulations og the Royal 
institute for architectural competitions. 

Ian MacAustes, 
Secretary 1 * 

AUCKLAND WAR MEMORIAL 
COMPETITION. 

The third of Question* and Answers has been 
received, and is available for inspection in the library- 


Competitions Qpf.n. 

Auckland War Memorial. 

R.l.B.A. Colour Competition. 

BLind&e War Memorial. 

Ipswich War Memorial 

The conditions and other documents relating Tfr the 
above competitions may be consulted in the Library. 


Members’ Column 

PARTNERSHIPS 

A.R.l.B A., flf Axdiptked! C^tyfieu i:e, mdujimis quaAliuc&i wbr> 
bai carrkd out Urn* 4uut important lV.Kks, and hu wofVi in new, 

dfi-HInr- .1 tEL -Id -sST-.r wJlfa CwJ pMS* L- —A'I>Irn-.- 

Bt)! No. &7% f 'Q S^ TCt^ry R.l.B.A., <i CihiUtst Slim. W 1 
As- Associate, tew nf k detfrou* «»■( 1 iMrnunhilt ■■■r 
appointment as A-iisUnt with a viiiw r j .utjit ; i--hip. Spca-il 
pcrieiu.* in 5cfeuy.1l-, bos-pitals, <omnierdaJ .iel«] doting eli: work- bi 
Vtoust? cugjgcd aa * Ciainty ScIhxjI Atl hllst i Loudon or Hjjs:;c 

Count it? preferred r Hi.nhi'Sfc tiate .md ret cramps— Apply 
(Jo* c/fi SftttUfv K-l B A., 1 * Condnit £tre*l, \Y s 

OFFICE TO LL J 

Omcr to Lt t Two Rootvuc Xfn^uni Siiv-1. W 15a 

11II I LL- E vr - -Wr i 1 r B-:i Jt Ml, C, rj SfC ti r.., ^ J y, 4, . i jj- - E "BSt Sif ^ , 
W.i. 

A i J PfJINTXrENTS IVANTE!' 

A.R. I. B.A., si 5 , L’ipiiblit :mn 1 active, rvgpi’fl'rible E^t. -'5 
class wedc. Ddp, niiufoimd wturrciif, ^uclwurk, dn-talb, su tvQy* r 
Ir.vi U, IJLI.-Lniuir^ ptfii fif fttlOIW, rr.Mjtilie control ilirj SUpefvj^UiEL 
F Nil part teufi E>. Bui , r.'u Sfii- n: [ ft ry R. I Jt A., 9 O Wliul l Strvel , 

W, 1. 

AsSISTAV t with 20 VfiflES* m «4 rrtJKiLTSlSiSr 1 

l^ltiotL. nans, lurt’cy^ dtl.uilftics, intFiMJiriiis l^> -Lfkcl BJthrr^isJi'Ek 
of work ami AppV Itfn rA? Lptarr. R-1 

q p Conduit Street. W.i. 

Ancnmrct (AA with sanalt and InauSieieni practice wi*hc"V 1- 

as^i a UllKr afrliittets. Woikui g drawing, spediicat i-n ih. .. 

LtLp; up, ^ufvcvlhjE, IfiVcIlSucl*-. Own O 0 U=E R Ai-.ilF 

nbV lii liiivid eI o = qiEiit«g.— IL'i* 30^;, 1 Vi ScotUty. HUM , 
g r C-L+odiiJl Stmt, W. l . 

VoUHa Arelutfirt. A.R.l.B.V , ; vcji>’ tcuEnEns AfchilijcnirflJ 
Ass^c-lritkifii SeIwoLh, new- .lwoili^ - evsuIi ut E'.A 6 I [• sc.ijnliiiiiiwi. 
fi y^jiv' irapcdciK^ IntcrtrE Liri\iT4lton. Wuulil ix 1 ^t.* I■ :±llL lut 
..peniiii: In AichitcctSi. 1 Ifi■ • ■ ■■r a 1 IfsrkH Work' j>-M-r-.-; ” 
Apply c/n ^.-nrtafy. ft.( 3 ,A , y Conduit StJMJt. W.i- 


Z>a/ci 0/ Puhtieatums—ign : istb, 26th November; nsili, 
24th December. 1^22 : 14^1^ 2 &ih January ; l xtti, 2$tb Feb- 
ruuiry ; nth, ayth March ; Ktli, 22nd April ; 6th, aotb May 
3rd, 17th Jane ; 15th July : irjth Au^ilM i ilrtl Septemhcr 

itsiT Octohcr. 
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Fee. 1 ,—Catkays Mti moM thi Ain 


The Public Buildings of Cardiff 

Hv W. S. PURCHOX, M.A, M). HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE AND 
CIVIL' DESIGN IN THE TECHNICAL COLLEGE, CARDIFF 


I T is quite possible to those who have not visited 
South Wilts the name 11 Cardiff T * in ay summon 
up unpleasant visions of a grimy town in which pit- 
heads and heaps of coal are the dominating feature*. 
Even such a misunderstanding as this would not keep 
the enthusiast away from the Institute Conference 
which is to he held in this city on K to 10 June, but it 
may nevertheless be wordi while to point out at the 
beginning of this article thuE such visions prove 
misleading. 

It has been said of more than one of mir cities that 
rhdr greatest advantages in their beautiful sur¬ 

roundings and their excellent railway service to London. 
Of Cardiff it may be said that it is a pleasant city, in a 
pleasant settings, and that it also has an excellent rail¬ 
way Service to the capital. 

Although it is realised that to the majority of the 
members of the Institute who were practising in the 
years before the war the public buildings of Cardiff 
need no introduction, it is hoped that this attempt to 
bring together a series of illustrations and a few brief 
notes descriptive of these buildings, and of (some of the 
w r orks of art they contain, may be of some little interest 
and assistance to those who attend the Conference* If 


ill addition this article induces some members who do 
not know Cardiff to visit this city on 8 June, the 
author's purpose will have been achieved 

Modern Cardiff is a city of late development* though 
it has a binary which can Ik- traced back to very early 
days, its rapid growth in recent times h due to the 
development of the economic resources of South Wales 
in the early part of the nineteenth century’. From a 
small provincial town of 1,870 inhabitants in iSdi, it 
has become a metropolitan city with a population of 
over aocuooG, 

As would l*e expected under such conditions of de¬ 
velopment, Cardiff has outgrown its public buildings 
more than uiue. The Town Hall up to 1861 was in the 
middle or High erect ; afterwards. a more ambition* 
building was erected in St. Mary Street, on die site now 
occupied by the new buddings of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society , This in its turn has given place to 
the City Halt, one of die building* in the group in 
Cal hays Park. 

Before the City Council acquired Cat hays Parks 
Cardiff could not lay claim to public buildings which 
would compare favourably with those of other great 
towns in die United Kingdom* The purchase of 
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Gat hays Park from Lord Buie* however, g-ave the cor- 
|K5ration a site right in the heart of the city which 
afforded 3 unique opportunity for grouping together a 
series of public buildings that might challenge competi¬ 
tion with those of other cities The visitor who, coming 
to Cardiff for the firsl time, makes his way in Cathays 
Park cannot but admit that die opportunity has been 
Wed used. 

Entering the park from Pjrk Plate (see Fig. t< left- 
hand lower comer), the Law Courts die left, the 
City Hall in she centre, and the uncompleted National 
Museum of Wales on the right, make a group of great 
beauty in rheir selling of trim lawns and green foliage, 
an interesting much hcini r added by [1m old-world 
thatched building post beyond die Law Courts. 

The City I Lie ami Law Courts. 

Erected in 1904 from the design* of Messrs. Lan- 
dicster and Rickards, the City Hall and Law Courts 
form ,1 dignified and graceful group which is generally 
admitted to show a striking advance on English civic 
architecture of the immediately preceding period. The 
design is based on the Renaissance nf <mr own country 
and of France, hut the architects have impressed their 
individuals tv on it in unmistakable fashion, and it 
stands out as a remarkably refreshing contrast to the 
normal di Renaissance box of bricks " nf the later part 
of the nineteenth century* 

The principal front (see Fig. 2) is a composition of 
three main masses ; thi central one being occupied by 
the main entrance, with its richly treated parte-cocMrr 
which is used on all ceremonial occasions. The treer 
treatments of architecture Jo nt.it appeal to alS + but the 
graceful baroque touches stem here in he in the right 
place - Above the porch i> the main window of the 
Council Chamber, over which apartment h a graceful 
lead-covered dome surmounted by .> representation ol 
the Welsh Dragon* modelled by Mr. If. C. Fehr, and 
east in lead on an unusually large scale. r l he two larg^ 
groups of statuary flanking the centre window' tepre- 
went the receiving the three river* of the city, the 
TafL the Rhymnty* and Ely. The end pavilions are 
treated with bay window* with square attics oxer, one 
of the latter giving Sight to the Mayor'* Parlour. The 
iraushion from the farm of the bay to that or' the square 
altic is skilfully managed by means of groups of statu¬ 
ary which form, a series xvnh those on the corresponding 
pavilions of the Law Courts (see Fig. ft). The group on 
1 he xxextern pavilion of the Suiter building is by Mr. D. 
McGill, and represents"* Science and Education " ;the 
pa xj lions on each selEv of the avenue hear groups by 
\|r, Paul Montford, representing u ComuuTcc anx! In- 
dtuury" and ** Musk anti Poetry"; while on the 
eastern pavilion of the City Hal] is .1 representation of 
*■ Welsh Unity and Patriotism by .Mr Henry Poole 
The connecting links between the main mstsses on the 


south frcp=iI jre of two storeys with balustrade over, [lie 
rectangular upper window* being divided by panelled 
piers, while the lower windows are treated with bold 
mouldings carried without interruption round the 
curved heads. 

The breadth of treatment given to the east and west 
faf aides of the City Stall by the plain masses of the end 
pavilions is particularly noteworthy. In the centre of 
the front to King Edward YI 1 Avenue is the nsuuS 
entrance* and aver this Is the dock i"xver + perhaps the 
most striking feature of the Ciiv Hall. Rising high 
above the main structure, it forms ;i magnificent land¬ 
mark, and 1olds Ivcauty to many 4 prospect in Cardiff 
and the surrounding district. The richly trailed upper 
part of the tower, beautified by figures (modelled by 
Mr. 31 C. Fchr) representing the four xvinda. gain.> 
much hv u* contrast with the severely plain sulmtme- 
tore. The lower composes well on the west facade, and 
on the main front, particularly when seen on entering 
the park from Park Place : it also helps to bring the 
Law Courts into unity with the City Hall. 

[t will be noticed that the oniers are only introduced 
on the exterior in the decorative treatment of the tower. 

The interior decoration of die City Hall Is no less 
striking than that of the exterior. The outstanding fea¬ 
ture is the Marble flail i>ee Fig. 3) on the i 1 r*t flour* 
w iih its monolithic columns in Siena marble, farming an 
approach to the Assembly Hall of great dignity and 
beauty. The Assembly Hall (sec Fig. 4.) is a fine run in, 
well aud interestingly treated with an Ionic order set 
diagunalL h the vigorous hnmofua! lines of she entabla¬ 
ture being characteristic of the xvork nf the architect. 
The richly treated segmental ceding pierced by the 
windows, :ind the magnificent electric light pendants, 
make this riwm a particularly beautiful one, Fhe 
Council Chamber (ice Fig. 5) contains much which is 
of great interest to the student of arc hi lecture, including 
the perspective arches in the panelling and the ably de¬ 
signed furniture r 

The City Hull has only been built a comparatively 
short timc H bye already it Inis been enriched by numer¬ 
ous gifts nf paintings and statuary. Of two great 
the first was made by Mrs. Andrew Fulton, widow of 
Alderman Andre xv Fulton, JI\ (Mayor of Cardiff, 
1884), who bequeathed one-fourth of her residuary 
estate to be applied to the completion and dccurafion of 
the Cm Hall, and the purchase of ['Minting*, statuary, 
slid other xvork* of nrt, The uther jnd more recent gilt 
is that of the Welsh Historical Statuary by Lord 
Khun Jib of Llanwcm. 

The paintings and statuary are nearly all on the flrsl 
floor. There is a large picture on each side of the main 
e nt ra n cc Lu ihe Assembl y Roo m, one, 11 T he Pen bent * s 
Return," by Sir Luke Tildes. R.A.. purchased nut of 
the funds of the Fulton bequest* and the other a paint¬ 
ing by Margaret Lindsay Williams uf the Natjon.il 
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Fic + 4 ,—Assembly Haj_l t Cftv Hall, Cakuift 



Fig. 5.—C'oi^cir. Chamber, On I S all, C«u)[rr 
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Ceremony of the UuvsUittg of the Welsh Historical 
Sculpture by the Hon* Lloyd George, pre¬ 

sented by j. C< Meggi|t t Esq . j P N of Harry. 

Near the entrance to the Council Chamber art two 
pictures purchase if from the Fulton Fund t n The 
Shadow/' by E T Blair Leighton. and Winter,” by 
Joseph Iwquharson, A.K.A. Mere also is a portrait by 
Herbert Draper of llie late Lieut.-Co L Lord Ninsan 
Crichton-Stuart, M-P. 

In the corridor leading to the Luncheon Room .^c 
two paintings, +4 'Hie Holy Loch, Greenock/* by jarred 
(irten)ess f and the ,4 Bay of Naples," by John Glover. 
In the corridor lending to the Lord Mayor's Room are 
portraits* uf Lieut .-Col. F. JL Gaskcfl. of the ifith 
{Cardiff City) Battalion Welch Regiment* am! of Sir 
\V_ J, Thomas, both by L. De Bema; H " The Ceremony 
of Investiture of the I^ird Mayor of Cardiff with the 
Li>rd TS Iayoril Thumb King p Xu veinber 1 1) i t /" by 
Frank Craig ; the ++ Kni^hTlng of the Lord Mayor of 
Cardiff / 1 by W. Hatherall j and an example of ihe 
work of a Welsh artist, Fenry Williams* cite lfc Proces¬ 
sion returning from Festaof the Madonna del Areo at 
Naples .* 1 

Further along the corridor near the Town Clerk's 
Office is 11 Through the Woods.' f by Mark Anthony» 
who lived for a time at Covvbridge ; and on the w r all 
above the stair leading to the Town Clerk’s Office a 
fine seascape by Norman Wilkinson, depicting*H«M*S* 
Cardiff leading in the surrendered German Fleet, No¬ 
vember ipiS/ T and H The King saluting the Grave of an 
Unknown Soldier / 1 by Q r F, Harris, a local artist. 

In the Assembly Room are large portraits of General 
Rot ha by Frank C. King, and of the Ear! of Plymouth ; 
while in the Council Chamber and Committee Rooms 
arc many portraits of former Mayors and Lord Mayors 
in their robes of office. 

The unique series of statues of Welsh National 
Heroes, which the dty owes to the munificence of the 
Jatc Lord Rhondda of Llanwcrn, is in the Marble Hall 
(see Fig. 3>. 

The central figure is " Dtwi Sant M (Saint Davit!) t 
the Welsh patron saint, by Sir W. GoKQmbe John h 
R.A. Flanking the jitaireuse on one sido arc statues of 
Llewelyn Olaf (Llewelyn the Last) by Horry Pwram, 
A_R*A.; Harri Tmvdwr (Henry V11)* by E. C, Gillick ; 
Oivain Glvndwr (Owen Glcndnwer, the great Webb 
soldier states man), by Alfred Turner, R.B.S.- Sir 
Thomas PEcton (who fell at Waterloo), by T, Mewbum 
Crook, R.ILS,; and in the niche, Wiliam Williams, 
Pintycdym the great Welsh hymn-writer,, by L. S. 
Merri field. 

On the other side are Hywel Pda (Howell the Good)^ 
by l'\ Wi Pomeroy, V.R.A ; Ruddug (Roadkea), by 
J. Havard Thomas ; Dafyddap Gwilym T by W. Wheat - 
ley Wags tail ; fit raid us Cainhrensis (the historian and 
scho|ar) ± by Henry Ptjole, R,R,S;.; and* in the niche, 


Biyhop Morgan (the finst translator of the Bible into 
Webb), by T. J. Clappertou. 

Two bronze tablets with low relief portraits will be 
found on. ihc landings of the stairs leading to the Marble 
Hall, one commemorating Sir Edward J. Reed, fur 
snme years M.F. for Cardiff, by Sir George Frump ton* 
R*A.; and die other erjiumeniotuting Captain Scott, 
the Antarctic explorer, who sailed in the Tima .Vwa 
from Cardiff on his last voyage, by W. Wheatley Wag- 
staff. 

Ttt£ Law Courts* 

The architectural treatment of the Law Courts (sec 
Fig, fij was skilfully devised in perfect harmony with 
the City Hall* bur on somewhat severer lines. The 
south front continues the treatment of that of the City 
HaJL but in place of the central feature and two con¬ 
necting links of six bays each, the two end pavilions 
liank an arrangement of eleven b3ys with no central 
msas* Comment has already been made on the sculp¬ 
tures over the bays of the end pavilions. The eastern 
facade (to King Eiwxrd VII Avenue) resembles the 
western facade of the City Hall in its bbmk end 
pavilions, but contains as its central feature the main 
entrance* with a lino double Loggia surmounted by two 
beautifully designed cupolas. The western facade* to 
the North Road, is also treated with great ability. 

Internally the Assize Court p Assembly Hall and Cen¬ 
tral Lobby are fittingly treated more severely, but no 
less beautifully than the interior of the City Hall. 

It is worthy of note that all die furniture and fittings 
in this building and the City Hall and in the Glamorgan 
County Hall were designed by the architects, a fact 
which largely contributes to the harmony of the in¬ 
teriors. 

The National Museum ok Wales. 

To the east of the City Hall is the National Museum 
of Wales (see Fig. 7), now in course of construction. 
The portion already erected ls only about a quarter of 
ihc complete scheme, as may he seen from the interest¬ 
ing model in the City HalL 

One hundred and thirty designs were submitted in 
competition, and the assessors, Sir Aston Webb, Sir 
J. J. Burnett and Mr. E* T. Hall, awarded the first 
place to Messrs. Smith and Brewer, to whom the work 
was entrusted. The architects have designed the build¬ 
ing with an aide plan and a noble architectural treat¬ 
ment worthy of its position a* a national monument in 
a group mainly devoted to city and county purposes. 
The lending motive of the plan is the laree interior 
court surrounded by the public galleries on two floors., 
white outside the public galleries is the space for the 
reserve collections with a mezzanine floor between the 
ground and fim Hours. In the completed scheme the 
total superficial urea in the public galleries and in the 
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reserve galleries will be Si k ooo and 50,00c feel respec¬ 
tively. The entrance is arranged in'the centre of the 
south front, and leads to a magnificent hdl under the 
dome. 

The exterior, white refined 10 a marked degree, is bv 
no means lacking in strength, and it seems dear that the 
structure, when completed, will possess that crowning 
i^tkalitv of unity which is so rare in buildings of such 
dimensions r in the earlier drawings* windows were 
shown in the end pavilions on the flanks; the omission 
of these has considerably strengthened the design. 

Of the four groups of sculpture on the south front „ 
the western pair, representing fhe Prehistoric and 
Classic periods respectively, lire by Gilbert Bayes p 
while the eastern groups, executed by Richard Garbe, 
represent (he Mediaeval and Modern periods. The two 
groups on the western facade, by Thomas J, Clapper- 
ton, representing Mining and Shipping, are remarkable 
for Ihei r ext rstprd i naril y hi gh atchitcct uraj qiiality. Of 
the interior it is as yet too early to write* but those who 
have been fortunate enough 10 inspect it have been 
surprised and impressed by il* magnitude and, even in 
its present incomplete condition* by its dignity. A small 
orthm of the building is already in use, and the coxn- 
tncd system of inlet and extract ventilation is working, 
The fresh ait is admitted through water screens in the 
basement, and then forced by electric fans through 
ducts leading 10 the various rooms. The vitiated air is 
similarly drawn through duets to the extract fans and 
thence discharged through main extract shafts leading 
to the top of the building. In cold weather the fresh air 
ss warmed by passing over steam-belted batteries. The 
only chimney is the shaft front the boiler-house, 

Tiee University Registry. 

The University of Wales consists of four Colleges, 
Aberystwyth* Bangor, Swansea, and the University 
College of South Wales and Monmouthshire; the biter* 
being installed in Cathay* Park, will he dealt with Idler 
in this article. The University Registry face Fig, S). 
which deals with the activities of all the four colleges, 
b to the north of the Law Courts on the west side of 
King Edward MI Avenue, and was the first building 
to be erected on the Cathays Park site. The architects' 
Messrs, Wills and Anderson, designed this building m 
the mature? English Renaissance manner, and suc¬ 
ceeded in investing it with n quiet academic dignity be¬ 
fitting its purpose. The main facade consists of u base¬ 
ment, a main storey, treated with [he Ionic Order in the 
central part, and an attic with circular windows* The 
Registry is now being extended to meet the growing 
needs of 1 he University. 

The Glamorgan County 

Proceeding up King Edward VII Avenue, the build¬ 
ing beyond the University Registry is the Glamorgan 
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County I Is!! (s« Fig. 9), a worthy companion to the 
civic buildings of the Cardiff Corporation, though 
differing widely from them in conception. Its fine 
entrance hall leads to a noble council chamber arranged 
10 seat 33 members, beyond which is an interesting 
Hrics of committee roams overlooking the North 
Rnud, while in nther parts of [he building may be 
fiuintl the offices of the varimu county administrative 
departments. The main facade, treated with a fine 
portico of coupled Corinthian columns, flanked by 
pavilion* designed wilEi an ability which is particularly 
conspicuous in their lower portions, is worthy of com¬ 
parison with any similarly classical composition ; while 
the back elevation, with its balcony supported on well- 
designed stone brackets, iu curved wing waits and de¬ 
lightful central feature, is remarkable for its grace and 
charm. This elevation done would pm its designer^ 
Messrs. Harris and Mooriic, in the front tank of modem 
English architects ; they risked much in departing 
from the obvious, but in so doing (hey have achieved 
sheer beauty* 

The boundary railing on the North Road front was 
designed by the county surveyor. 

At the extremities of the stylobate on the main Facade 
are two BOteworthy groups of sculpture symbolical of 
Navigation and .Mining. These and the charming 
figures on the wing walls at the back are by Mr. Albert 
Hodge, as are also the figures of a Druid and a Bard 
which are placed on pedestals in the interesting screen 
behind the dais in the Council Chamber. The carving 
which enriches the central feature of the front 10 [he 
North Road h the work of Mr, Arthur Broadhcnt, whtk 
the bust of [he Chairman, in the corridor, is by Sir \\\ 
Goacnmbe John, R.A* 

The Technical College. 

Beyond the County Hall is the Technical College of 
tht eity face Mg. lo),, which was opened by the Lord 
Mayor in 191 fi. The architects. Messra. Ivor Jones and 
Percy Thomas t of Cardiff, who obtained first place in 
an open cum petition fur this building* relied for effect 
on beauty of architectural form and proportion rather 
than on ornament and sculpture, and its ably designed 
Ncu-Grec facade with a central portico of the Doric 
Order is very dignified^ The j re hi 1 mural student may 
with advantage study the methuib tmplovcd in this 
building, in the Law'Courts, and in the Museum, far 
dealing with the diminution of columns when used in u 
recess* 

File Technical College* which is an excellent solu- 
tnm of a difficult practical problem* is in the form of a 
hollow rectangle, the entrance front and the two sides 
being completed, while the back block j* only finished 
in part. I nternally, the mum hall, which occupies * con¬ 
siderable portion of the interior Of the rectangle, in a 
fine example of the excellent results which can be ob- 
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taincd inexpensively by a skilful designer. The able 
manner in which tie difficulty of the levels has Iteeu 
overcome should also be noted. The School of Archi¬ 
tecture h housed in this buildings ami it is here That, by 
kind permission of the City of Cards IT Technical In¬ 
struction Committee, the meetings of the Conference 
will he held, 

The University College of South Wales 
axi) Monmouthshire. 

Facing the centre of the park, on the cast side are the 
buildings of the University College (set Fag. n}. winch 
were opened by cite President* the Right Hon. the Earl 
uf Plymouth, on 14 October iq&g ; while the Viriumu 
Jones Laboratory was formally opened on 26 June 191a 
by His Majesty King George V. The buildings were 
designed by Mr, \V T I). Cards in his well-known man¬ 
ner -a version of ihe earlier English Renaissance- — ;and 
when the full scheme has been completed ii will form a 
symmetrical group round j great central euun + 

The Library* the gift of the Drapers' Company, s in 
the form of a great gall cried halL ami is one of the 
principal rooms in the portion of the building at present 
completed. The remainder of this portion h used 
mainly by the Faculty of Arts and for administrative 
purposes. 

The work nf the Faculty of Science is still carried on 
in the old University College, just beyond the Tall Vale 
and RhymileY Railway bridges, at the beginning of 
Newport Road. 

Adjoining the old college is the new building for the 
Welsh National School of Medicine p designed by the 
I.Ltc Colonel E, M. Bruce Vaughan, The cost of this 
block of h 1 hidings is being borne 3 ?y Sir William j. 
Thomas, Bari. Sts completion has tieen delayed by the 
war. 

Public Statuary - 

With the development of Cat hays Park has come the 
erection of some notable public memorials. On the 
k^reen in from of The Law Courts is a statue uf Judge 
Gwilym Williams, by Sir W. Gmcumbe John, RA« 
lo the centre, appmaching King Edward VII Avenue, 
is a memorial ** To she memory of the Welshmen who 
fell in South Africa, by Alfred Toft (see 

Fig, 6), A list of nearly two hundred mimes is given, 
while the panels hear bronzes with the names of the 
principal victories in which the Welsh regiments look 
part, an d emblematic figures at " Warfare and Cour¬ 
age ” and f+ Grief." The composition is crowned with 
the w inged figure of Peace," 

In the small green near Park Place arc two siatu« > 
one of Mr h John Cory, DL t J JPi* of Duffryti* and the 
other of Lord N ini an Crichton-Stuart, M.P.. both by 
Sir G Os combe John, Not far from it is out of the finest 
examples of the work of this eminent sculptor (himself 
a native of Cardiff), the equestrian statue of Godfrey > 


1 at Viscount Tredegar. In the public gardens facing 
the University College is a statue of Henry Austin 
Bruce* 1st Lord Aberdare- 

Thc first statue erected in Cardiff was that of the 
second Marquess of Bute. by I. Evan Thomas. It now 
stands at the end of St, Mary Street, near the G.W.R. 
Station, One uf Cardiff's earlier public men is com¬ 
memorated by ihe statue of John Batchelor, ss The 
Friend of Freedom, 1 in the Hayes, 

The Cattle. 

Cardiff Gaulle, the seat of the Marques* of Bute, b 
situated in beautiful grounds (see Fig. iz) adjoining 
Cathays Park, and entered by the gateway in Castle 
Street. quite cto?c to the end of Duke Street. The pre¬ 
sume building of the Castle (see Fig, tj) are to a in¬ 
side rnblc extent a restoration by If urges of the mediae 
val fortress. On the site have been discovered the re- 
malm of m Roman gateway anil of a nuissive wall of 
Roman origin, Upon this foundation .in earthwork 
fortification was erected ai a liter period. In the Middle 
Ages a wall enclosed the keep and the mediaeval castle. 
The only portion of the Norman civile remaining is 
t he ruined keep , built by Robert * Earl of Gloucester * 
which stands on a moated mound in the centre of the 
court, The main entrance from Castle Street has a 
somewhat grim aspect, relieved by llowcr-beds and (he 
vines trained against the walls. At interval* on the outer 
walls are sculptured animals, the work of Mr. T. 
Xicholls. Next to ihe gateway is (be Black Tower, 
which datea from The thirteenth century \ it is linked to 
the clock mwer by a massive curtain w r atb The 1 alter 
tower is modern, and formed part of an extensive 
scheme of restoration and addition made by ihe laic 
Marquee of Bute. The interior of the Custfe is lavishly 
decorated in ihe medieval manner of which Burges 
was such an interesting exponent, Burges played an 
Important pari in ihe Gothic Revival of the nineteenth 
century* and students of that movement will be inter¬ 
ested in the house he designed in Park Place T now used 
as the 0Flues of ihe Lland.dF and Dina? Powis Rural 
District Council. 

St, John's Church. 

With the exception of the church of St. John (see 
Fig. 14L all the places of worship in ihe city are modern. 
This spacious church, containing interesting memo¬ 
rials, was probably built in the last half of the fifteenth 
century, but has undergone extensive restoration in 
more recent limes. The tower (restored in *89?)* with 
its rich coronal of West Country' type, is particularly 
fine : the best view of it is that obtained from fit, Mary 
Street, looking down Church Street. 

Of the modern churches St. German's in Metal Street 
may be mentioned as an interesting example of the art 
of Mr. Rod ley. 
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The Fire Station p 

In Wntgatc Strcti, opposite the Cardiff Arms Foot¬ 
ball Ground, the Corporasinn Fire Station (see 
Pig. 15). a fine specimen of the work of Mr. E. Vincent 
Harris. who, with Mr. MootEic, designed the Glamorgan 
County Halh This buddings with iis lofty entrances 
boldly treated as a rusticated Dune colonnade, its field 
uf soft-toned hand-made brickwork relieved by stone 
only in the case of she first-floor windows and the 
simple bud which marks the frieze, its line crowning 
cornice, Julian tiled roof and delightful hose-drying 
tower, is an excellent example of the sound architect 
turd treatment of a utilitarian building. Students of the 
Italian Renaissance will he reminded bv the lower part 
of this fire station of Palladium Tiene, Vkenasi, 

and Sanmicheh i g new ays in Vcroiu, 


The Public Library* 

Xear to the chtitch uf fit, John is the Central Public 
Library, The original building was erected in to 
hou^e the Library, Museum, and Science and Art 
School^ but these institution* snon outgrew it, and the 
Science and Art Schools now form part of the new 
Technical College in Cathay* Park, while ike Museum 
will be transferred to the new b nil ding of the National 
Museum. All extension of the building, designed by 
Mr. Edward Seward, was opened in 1856 by King 
Edward VII, then Prince of Wales. The main front, 
crowned by a largo figure of Aline™* faces the Haves, 

King Edward VII Hospital, 

A short distance up the Newport Road is the King 
Edward VII Hospital, formerly known as ihc Cardiff 
Infirmary. This hospital has Iraen conliminus!v added 
to and extended as the result of gifts by local benefiu - 
Eors, one of the most recent being the hospital church. 

Theatres. 

A short distance tip Queen Street, from St. John's 
Square, is the Cardiff Empire, recently rebuilt and 
enlarged by Mr. T. R Mil hum, of Sunderland, The 
New Theatre r by Mr. Ernest Runts. is in Park Place ; 
while the Old Theatre Royal, renamed the PI a chouse, 
in Si, Mary Street, has recently been reconstructed from 
the designs of Messrs. WJJlmon and Smith, nf Cardiff. 

Llandaff Cathedral. 

While not strictly within the scope nf these units, 
J Jam la If in actually a suburb uf Cardiff, and a short 
tram ride along Cathedral Road brings the mitor 
within a few minute* 1 walk across Uandaff Fields to 
Llaodaff Cathedral (see Fig. 16) fc u small hut interesting 
medieval structure ably restored by \Jr, Pritchard, a 
local architect* with the assistance of Messrs, ScJdoa 
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;md \\ yatt. This building m its peaceful setting forms a 
striking contract in the busy streets from which ti can 
be reached readily. 

The dme of the foundation of Lhmdafl ]$ uncertain, 
but it is generally assumed to be the earliest of the 
W clfih •■*«. Little is known of the early historv of the 
Cathedra] iwyond the fact that the building of the pre 
sent church was commenced in i 12 [.during the tmicnf 
L than, the first Norman Bishop, who, when lie was 
consecrated in 1107 or noli. found his cathedral in a 
half-ruined condition. 


Of l rban’s church little remains, and that little con¬ 
stitutes a puzzle m yet unsolved by the antiquary. 
Some consider that the Norman arch still existing be¬ 
tween ihc presbytery and the Lady Chapel is die orig¬ 
inal chancel arch, others that it was originally between 
the chancel and the apse. I he north and south Norman 
doorways are both of hie date, the former being dii- 
tineilyTransitkma!; and .unless the building nf the earl v 
church was long delayed, these either formed part of it 
pre-Gorhic extension to it ur have been rebuilt in their 
present posit run. 

The west front, a fine piece of early Gothic, is the 
most beautiful portion o! the building, and was pro¬ 
bably constructed with the nave anti choir between 
1193 and i;tf). I he Chapter House, a simple but inter¬ 
esting rectangular example which takes the place of a 
transept on the south side, was probably erected about 
1*40. It is in two storeys, the lower one vaulted with a 
simple thirteenth-century vault resting on a central 
column. The upper storey is octagonal and is covered 
with a steep pyramidal roof. 

1 tie Lady Chapel, supposed to have been founded by 
Bishop Jv Bruce11365-1387),is of carlv Decorated type, 
with geometrical window tracery and" a simple quadri- 
partitc_ vault; the Presbytery belongs largely to a later 
part of the Decorated period, while towards the end of 
that style (he north and south aisles were rebuilt with 
--gee arches to the windows. 


l-wards the end of the sixteenth century the Cathe- 
,!ral is spoken id as being in a *tate -.f almost irreparable 
rum. a condition which appears to have continued until 
^ when Wood of Hath built a Renaissance church 
amongst the ruins. Old prints show tliis as a reet- 
angulur hall with aisles, the main halt entered with a 
groined vault, occupying the eastern pan of the nave, 
and though of the south-west tower little was left, the 
central part of the west end of the old church fortu¬ 
nately remained more or less untouched. 

Shortly after 183b eumnietued the ugitariun which 
resulted in a restoration scheme, and in t Sir a partiallv 
resinned Cathedral was opened. After this ceremony a 
scheme for completing the work was launched. The 
wurk was entrusted to the architects already named, 
wlm cleared away U nod’s *■ Temple,” and brought 
T . H" ,.s[ Iscdr.jl 10 mli rnerffcivnhkc its earlier forin. 
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Fig, 14,—St, John's Cardiff 
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Fig. i6,—Llakdact Cathedrae 
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The north-west tower was given ,t new crown, of pin- 
nsides. and finally the new south-west tower and spire 
were erected. 

It should be noted that there Li no transept (tuber 
than that provided by tlie Chapter Home on the south 
side) h and that the “ crossing Ph is unmarked externally* 
except hy The hast of a fltehe. 

The rebuilding of LlaiuialF Cathedral is mainly asaei- 
dafed with the name of Alfred Ollivant, whose episco¬ 
pate lasted from t S-j-tj to 1ES3, and who re-awakened the 
rdigimis life of the dintxse, and the Cathedral com¬ 

pletely and successfully restored, 

Seddou was responsible fur much of the internal de¬ 
coration atnl fittings of the restored Cathedral The Four 
panels of the pulpit, representing ft loses with the Stone 
Tables of the Law ; David harping ; St. John the Bap- 
list ; and St, Paul, were executed From Thom*? \\ oul- 
neCs panels. For the Sediliu in the Sacrarium a drawing 
was made Ivy Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and used as the 
subject uf one of the gable panels, R^sctti was also 
commissioned to paint the triptych for the new Re re¬ 
dos, the three subjects being David as a Shepherd lioy r 
the Nativity, and David as King The figure of the 
Virgin was palmed from Mrs, Morris, and that of 
David Rex from Morris himself. Other figures are sard 
in have been painted from Burne-Jones and Swinburne. 
Sn-me of I he painted glass in the -vi.de windows and the 
frontal for rhe choir altar were the work of Morris and 
Marshall, a tirm with which William Morris was 
associated in his work for the revival of the decorative 
arts. 

To WES PLANKtSTO. 

Students of town planning fully realise that u civic 
survey is a necessary preliminary to the preparation uf a 
definite scheme. They will, however, be interested not 
only in the existing lay-out of the civic centre and in the 
proposed widening of Duke Street [the necessity lor 


ivhieh would seem to be clearly indicated in Fig, iij. 
but also in the possibility at a more prosperous period 
of opening up a worthy approach to Cat hays Park, with 
an adequate treatment of its southern boundary, and the 
question of connecting up its northern aide with other 
pans of the city, ft will at once be noticed by the 
visitor that the' ducks and industrial area are it some 
distance from the civic and shopping centres. 

Other Features uf interest in this connection are 
Roach Park, in the north-east of Cardiff, which covers 
an area of 130 acres. Including a lake sff 3a acre* : Llan- 
daff Fields* an open apace on the north-weat of Cardiff* 
of great value because, like Roath Park, it leads nut 
from the city towards the open country 3 ; the sports 
ground in West gate Street; and the preservation of the 
hanks tsf the River Tafl (see Fig. 17), which results in 
the possession by the city of a view from Canton Bridge 
(within five minutes 1 walk of the City Ball), which 
is a source d great pleasure both to residents and 
visitors. 

The Cardiff Corporation has been made the Town 
Planning authority for a large area (approximately 
30.000 seres), including the pleasant toot-hills and 
wood lands to the north and west of ihe city, w r hich 
it is proposed to preserve as permanent open spaces 
kinder the scheme. 

I winb ro acknowledge with tiuirik^ my indchfcdcifss to Mr, 

Harr> Farr. F L JV., the City Librarian or Ondlff feurwmeof 
the? noie^ on the tt-amury htkI in the City Hull; to Mr, 

Duckett Smith, the Development Agent, for ptrmittion IQ 
reprotlufc .1 number af ihc illustrations ; SO the Re^intrar of ibr 
University College for the photograph of that building ; In 
Me^r* Ivtjf jorv,->. and Percy Thomas for the photojprtiph of 
the Technical College ; so Mr, E. Viacom Harris for thzjti&m- 
igraphs of the GEaninr^;irt County Hall mid she lure KtaMOES ; to 
Mr. A. H- Lee for (lie photograph of the Muwum 3 ami 10 two 
of my * indents. Mr. Tliorn.l> nr.tl Mr. Monroe, for the photo- 
praph of the Urnveraity Ik giatry mid the plan of CardcJl re¬ 
spectively.—\V\ i. P 
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Building Arbitrations* 


BY ALAN E. MUNBY {F.), PRESIDENT OF THE YORK & EAST YORKS ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY 


I F Mr, Punch'd advice upon narri^gc were applied 
to Hid taken by those about to arbitrate there 
would be no need for my paper this evening 
*} ,m bmlding contracts have happy terminations and, 
given a reasonable diem and reputable contractor, if all 
dots not go well, careful scrutiny of the Architect's part 
in the contract arrangements would be necessary before 
attempting to put one's finger on the source of "trouble. 
Sometimes, however, clients appear who through sheer 
obtuseness or an inherent passion for litigation will mis- 
. ir obligations, or one is on fortunately dealing 
with a t)rm «f contractors equally unable to tike a 
reasonable view of what is fair and equitable. It is in 
these happdy rare cases that the Architect finds himself 
in tilth cully, lie holds a peculiar position under a build¬ 
ing contract in that, air hough the paid agent of his cl Sent, 
he has on many matters to act impartially between his 
client and the contractor. It is usually easy to maintain 
the interests of the diem but at times not m simple to 
safeguard those of the contractor which tliis impar- 
trabty demands, and the exercise of which docs so 
much to raise the standard of the profession 
A PP c f» 10 arbitration should not be lightly made, as 
if complex and prolonged they often involve eventual 
os* even to the winning side. In the first instance the 
Architect should use his authority under the contract to 
endeavour to promote an amicable settlement, We are 
concerned, however, with the failure of such efforts 
I here are, of course, several riles which an Architect' 
pray be cliI led upon lo phy in a building dispute. If he 
IS asked to advise upon the probable issue of go ini’ to 
arbitration he should he careful to confine his advice to 
technical matters and to refer his client elsewhere upon 
the legal aspect of the case. He may be called upon to 
supply the technical details of a case for his diem's legal 
ad t users; he may find himself called as one of iluW 
imich discredited people known as “expert witnesses " ■ 
*J». lt " ? I,a - !® Ve 10 evidence as an ordinary witness. 
All tlua points to the great desirability of precision and 
documentary testimony, and though we all in the pres¬ 
sure ol affairs have to make use of verbal and telephone 
instructions and arrangements, these if not always con- 
nrmed in writing should be supplemented by good 
f l a r v efi ine^s. 1 n t his s horE paper ihe who te fid d Wnn m 
betmjvhed upon, and I therefore propose to eon fine my* 
™ f tn LL Mjfhurwy of an Architects duties when called 
upon to fill the highest position—that of an Arbitrator, 
An Arbitrator may be appointed in several ways. He 
may be empowered to ac t by a judge of the High Court, 

... *i4 Pap r re ^ b f fore th ' YoA »"«* VorkT Ardulw- 

turn] Society m \ ark. 
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in which cji» his authority h assured and he is reapm* 
si hie to the Court. He may be nominated bv the Cuurc 
as a referee. There are also n number of special ap¬ 
pointments provided for under aperid acts outside the 
scope of building. I shall, however, confine myself to 
the usual cases of appoint mem bv consent before or 
after chc dispute and to the work of a attigb urbiimur, 
w hi ch covers mosi of t be gmimd. Provi ded t he parties 
jiL^ree h* his appointment, anyone may he an arbitrator, 
tbai is, qualifications for the piteitioit are not legally 
necessary, though it need hardly be added that they are 
usual and desirable. 

Once approached, the first tiling is to ^uard against 
anything which, however unjustly, can be alleged as 
partial try. It not infrequently happens tflat due side, 
either the principal or more usuallY ht^ legal or other 
representative, will call or ask il> call just to explain 
matters m an informal way. Again, documents may be 
sent by one side for perusal with a gratifying letter 
paying tribute 10 the merit* of the Arbitrator -real or 
supposed. Any such attempts 10 u get in first ” are in 
the worst inierc&ts of the party attempting them if the 
other aide is cleverly advised* Preliminary interviews 
hv one side must be. with every politeness refused and 
documents opened inadvertently sealed up {best in the 
presenLc o| a witness). Of course n ne side must usually 
nrst approach the Arbitrator and it is general I v the 
aggrin cd party who takes this course, the other side 
complying unwillingly. On such appeal the prospec¬ 
tive Arbitrator should write an identical lener to both 
sides requesting evidence of a formal submission to 
arbitration, or i! tliis has been tendered bv the par tv 
applying he should send particulars to the"other side, 
u ho will necessarily lie cited, and a*k for iheit comments 
as to the submission being in order. The source of the 
Arbitrator's appointment should also he HEaied to the 
other side. When n written contract between the dm- 
puling parties exists, as for instance the RJ.ELA. form 
of Building Agree men [ t it will Usually contain an arbi¬ 
tral inn clause which itself forms; a submission and bv 
w filch the parties are ho Lind in reference to the appoint* 
nient 01 an Arbitrator. In such cases the danse usually 
provides powers enabling one side to make the neccs- 
s.irj uppiiintnitnt, afstf which the Arbitrator tan begin 
tii jiti. If the Arbitrator is not named in ibis submis- 
*iuh, means for his selection will he provided, for 
example, bvthc nomination of the president of the Koval 
rest 1 lute of British Architects,. enabling uric side to 
pruceei in the appointment, and this being in order and 
the Arbitrator having no interest t j, e dispute, he can 
brain bis duties. But should the other side neglect to 
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attend when called upon or refuse lo reply to corres¬ 
pondence so requesting them, the Arbitrator will lie 
well inivssed to exercise some patience and to still 
acquaint the delinquents of all proceedings arid of Ills 
proposed action* 

Occasionally one side will object to the Arbitrator, and 
I haw experienced this on taking up a dispute, the settle¬ 
ment of which was delayed by the death of the original 
Arbitrator* and in which the Official Trustee was a joint 
respondent. In this case 1 adopted the usual course of 
having my appointment confirmed by the Court, a mat¬ 
ter carried through by the appealing partv*s solid tors at* 
for the time being, their expense. 

If the Submission has to be drawn in consultation 
with the Arbitrator it h well to make it wide* For ex¬ 
ample* u ail matters in difference which have arisen or 

during the arbitration shall arise between-and -- 

touching r ” It should also he mentioned that the 
arbitration is one under the Act of iMtp* if, as usual, this 
is intended. Tills imparts definite pi livers a& to proce¬ 
dure and includes questions of costs. The Submission 
requires a 6d. stamp* but variations in its terms may Ik; 
made by mutual consent. 

It is very’ desirable that a Submission should contain 
a clause obliging the parties to take up the Arbitrator's 
Award within a short limited period and to pay the fees 
therefor, Building contracts as a rule do not include 
such a provision as though the Arbitration Act empowers 
an Arbitrator to assess coats and determine the manner 
of payment there appears curiously to be no obligation 
[q take up the Award. Should it happen that the parties, 
seeing during the hearings that neither is likely to win 
decisively. agree to settle their differences privately, they 
may neither of them take up the Award, when the Arbi¬ 
trator may have great difficulty lit obtaining his fees and 
costs. 

Less simple arc cases, by no means infrequent, where 
there is nothing but a verbal contract or an inadequate 
document mot providing for arbitration. In these eases 
unless the parties agree between themselves on the Arbi¬ 
trator there appears to be no means of forcing an un¬ 
willing party to accept an appointment made by the 
other side. If there is no obligation to invoke arbitration 
and one party refuses, the other must bring an ordinary 
action, when* if the matter is technical, this will probably 
tie referred to an Official Referee, who himself often 
wants technical advice. 2f this probability can be brought 
home to the unwilling puny it may sometimes induce 
him to accept ait Arbitrator by agreement. If the pros¬ 
pective Arbitrator ultimately fails to secure his position 
he js quite at liberty to act as the representative of one 
side in any proceedings which may subsequently develop 
under another Arbitrator or in the Courts. 

Safely steered into his official position the Arbitrator 
may now begin hia duties and exercise Ills powers. 
These are very considerable; he may administer the oath. 


hear or refuse to hear nr peruse evidence, he may even 
commit for contempt of his Court. He has* in fact, all 
the powers of a judge, save that he must not deal with 
mat tens of law if objection is taken. 

The first step Is usually to bring the parries together 
for a preliminary and informal discussion in order to 
acquaint the Arbitrator with the nature of the dispute 
and ihe extent of formalities proposed in the hearings. 
At this meeting the terms of reference to the Arbitrator 
must be clearly agreed. These terms may be already 
conveyed in the Submission in such a covering clause as 
"all fun iters in difference lk above referred to. 

Often* However, sped lie terms of reference are agreed 
and this is generally desirable to prevent objections and 
complication* during the progress of the hearings* when 
one side may wish to bring in a novel issue Leaving the 
Arbitrator the responsibility of deciding whether ibis 
comes within the scope of the arbitration or not. In * 
formal arbitration it is usual for the appellants* solicitor 
to formulate definite 11 Heads of Claim ,p which, banded 
to die solicitor for the respondent, produce " Heads of 
Defence," and these documents are handed in to the 
Arbitrator, In such eases the claim may form a sufficient 
reference as it should enumerate the matters in dispute T 
In very simple cases possibly the principals them¬ 
selves* or. more usually* their respective surveyors or 
architects, may attend, and it may be that one or two 
hearings without other advice ur witnesses may be suffi¬ 
cient. More generally the solicitors for either side will 
attend and it may he tel t to them to decide which tells the 
story. Unless further formal hearings are not contem¬ 
plated no case should be presented at this meeting add 
discussion should be confined to agreed facts, the extent 
of matters agreed to be disputed, ami the conduct of the 
formal hearings. As to the last, the Arbitrator should 
ascertain whether counsel will appear and get some idea 
of the number of witnesses (who may be compelled to 
attend if within the United Kingdom) and exhibit*, 
which expression includes documents and letters, so 
that he may make adequate arrangements for the recep¬ 
tion and comfort of those attending. He should en¬ 
courage. though he cannot control* some equality of en¬ 
tourage on both sides ; anyhow, each side should know 
whether the other intends to brief counsel and the 
general procedure proposed, after this meeting* The 
Arbitrator should also call fur any undisputed docu¬ 
ments* that is documents agreed by both parties as pro¬ 
per for his perusal* such a* the contract, specification* 
d rawi n gs, an d perhaps some cor res pond ence. He should 
also ascertain whether a visit to the disputed works - 
generally essential—is deal red, and settle a convenient 
lime and place for both parties for a forma] hearing. Let 
us assume that a " full blow n 11 arbitration is in question 
with one of the panics out to make trouble. Arrange¬ 
ments nude which involve a sufficiently large room with 
ample writing and table accommodation and waiting 
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place for witnesses, the parties arrange themselves in 
two camps and counsel fur the appellant (a, more suit¬ 
able term than plain tiff) is asked to open his cme. The 
first difficulty may arise by the respondent's counsel 
immediately asking for an adjournment, which will |>t 
strongly resisted by the other aide, who may have wit¬ 
nesses in attendance. Now the Arbitrator has to make 
up bis mind at once whether in gram an adjournment or 
mu, and unless he is quite convinced that iht request is 
frivolous he will be wise, even at the cost of much annoy¬ 
ance to the other side, to comply. It may be alleged tlmt 
certain new facts have been suddenly disclosed, or docu¬ 
ments promised not sene by the other side, and until 
more information is available it may not he possible to 
judge the value of these assertions. The Arbitrator in 
such a case may warn the appealing side that he will 
mark the costs of such adjournment to them unless he 
subsequently sees reason to the contrary. This will 
usually pm an end to any frivolous application. If one 
of The parties fails 10 appear after being duly summoned 
the other side will press for proceeding, but this is very 
dangerousand might compromise justice if a valid excuse 
were afterw ards forthcoming. In such an event it is also 
wise to adjourn and let the defaulting party bear the 
cost. These difficulties over, counsel for the appellant 
opens his ease and should he interrupted as little as 
possible : the Arbitrator should suppress interjections 
by opposing counsel, whose turn will come* but he may 
think it necessary to require explanations and to cheek 
the proceedings to Luke special notes of important mat¬ 
ters. The opening concluded, counsel will call Ids wit¬ 
nesses and the Arbitrator should whether he wishes 
them sworn r and be prepared with two or three of the 
dozen or more forms of oath existing to suit various 
religious persuasions. The oath is not necessary. In 
reply to such an interrogation counsel once rejoined to 
me K 11 [ do not wish it* if the witnesses are gesing to lie 
they will lie anyhow . 11 Not a compliment to this undent 
legal sole m nil y. 

It is best to follow the ordinary Court procedure m 
this materially helps the legal participants. Counsel 
for the appellants begins by opening his case and w hen 
his speech ts concluded he calls his first witness and 
examine! him. Counsel for the respondent then cross- 
examines the witness if he wishes to do so and finally 
counsel for the appellant may re-examine but only on 
matters arising out of the cross-examination. Subse¬ 
quent witnesses called by counsel for the appellant are 
dealt with in the same manner till all are disposed of. 
The respondent’s counsel then opens his case and calls 
his witnesses, who may be cross-examined hy counsel 
for the other side and re-examined on the cross-exami¬ 
nation as before, when the respond cut's counsel may 
ftum up his case. Finally the appellant's counsel will 
address the Arbitrator on the whole case. Now it some¬ 
times happen* that the respondent's counsel will ask to 


reserve his case and call his witnesses first in order to 
have the last word, the summing up by counsel being 
the privilege normally of the appellants but in such an 
event falling m the respondents. The Arbitrator need 
not and usually should not concede this departure From 
precedent and generally a polite intimation that he 
would prefer to hear the- learned counsel before his 
witnesses will ifiaudi eases be sufficient intimation that 
t he depart ure i s un w isc. The I ost w ord sai d s n connse I % 
final address* lhc hearings art concluded, but though L 
have dealt with procedure J have not referred to some 
matters which occasiomdly arise for the Arbitrators 
decision during ihtr hearings. 

First as to evidence : 

Objection will often be taken to clic form of questions 
put to witnesses. Their evidence should be confined to 
things hi their own direct knowledge, and leading 
questions, that is questions which suggest the answer 
required by the interrogator, should be discouraged and 
disallowed by the Arbitrator if he is appealed to* par¬ 
ticularly in the cxaimnation-in-cldeF, 

Secondary, second-hand evidence, either verbal or 
documentary, should not he accepted unless first-hand 
evidence is unobtainable, as through the death of an 
intended witness or his inaccessibility, or the admitted 
destruction of original documents. An Arbitrator may 
refuse to accept exhibits or verbal evidence, bin he 
should be very careful in doing sm He should know in 
general what constitutes evidence, and if in doubt about 
acceptance he should generally lake an exhibit or hear 
a witness telling the objecting party that he will form 
his own judgment as io any value attaching thereto. 
As to what is evidence it would he rash indeed tor i 
layman to endeavour to give a short definition. Usually 
copies of letters wild often of plans and other documents 
are accepted as a matter uf convenience by both sides 
after mutual inspection, Nut if originals are called for 
by one side they should he produced if this is feasible. 
Signatures to documents ate evidence without proof if 
30 years old. Books of account are not evidence, 
though si produced, they may be used against the side 
producing them. Generally the counterpart of any 
document is not evidence in I he absence of the docu¬ 
ment, thus an answer to a Inter it objected to cannot he 
put in without the letter 10 which h is an answer. 
Again, certain matters* such as letters from a client 10 
his solicitor* are privileged and cannot be demanded. 
The strict rules of evidence* however, are not always 
adhered to in arbitrations and anything approved by 
both sides may generally be admitted. Attempts are 
often made in withhold apparently legitimate evidence 
as being privileged nr outride the scope of the reference! 
This mny result in the application by opposing eounse. 
for lfc discoverywhich means that ihc whole of the 
documentary evidence available on both sides muai he 
produced and exchanged. An Arbitrator should dis~ 
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courage such a course as involving much expense and 
the reproduction of a vast amount of useless matter, 
but if pressed he wall be wise to comply* which be does 
by writing to hoih sides (to the solicitors) : 11 I hereby 
make an order for the production of all rcIvvanT docu¬ 
ments in the ctn of - and - on the applies 

lion of Mr, - fp [counsel applying). This, of 

course, will delay the arbitration considerably, and due 
time must be given for preparLiiiom and clerical repro¬ 
duction of the material and its inspection by both sides, 
smd it is well eo allow the parties to intimate when they 
are ready for a further hearing. 

More difficult is- an application by one 5ide to ** state 
a case." This means an appeal over the Arbitrator^ 
head til die High Court, and implies that the applicant 
either considers that the Arbitrator's view of the terms 
of reference i& wruntt or that he is including irrelevant 
or omitting relevant matters in the hearing, or- and this 
is always the ostensible reason—involving himself in a 
legal decision outside bis jurisdiction. An Arbitrator 
may always stare a case* he may do sn on his own initia¬ 
tive, he must do so if requested on any point of hw f but 
he should never do so on a question of fact. He must 
himself differentiate between law and fact and may 
difseci the application if facts appear to be involved, as 
ibey often arc- IIaxing agreed upon the terms of the 
ease to Ixc stated the solid tor for the party applying will 
generally undertake the legal formalities of transmission 
to the High Court* and until the Court's direction is 
obtained nothing more must be done. The Arbitrator 
most thereafter comply with the directionsof the Court 
in all matter* submitted to it. Stating a case should 
always be discouraged, the whole ohjeci of the Arbitra¬ 
tion Act is to rul technical disputes of unnecessary legal 
formalities* and I have an instance In my own experience 
where such action obliged me lo make an award much 
more against tlu applicants for such a case than I 
should otherwise have deemed fuir- 

Firuilly, as regards the hearings, a word as to the 
Arbitrator's notes* It is highly desirable that lull 
shorthand notes of the whole of the evidence be taken, 
except in the must informal proceedings* for one never 
knows when some point may l>e challenged and refer¬ 
ence he required, if cither side wishes to make its own 
shorthand report it should he allowed to do sn> and 
occasionally economy ia ejected by an arrangement 
whereby the Arbitrator and both sides have one 
reportsr. Qihc r wise t he A rbi t rator sbon I d h ave bis mv n 
reporter, and the method I have found tusually satis¬ 
factory and economical is to Have complete notes taken, 
taking at the same time my own jottings as the case 
proceeds of things which appear to be ol special import¬ 
ance, Then after studying my notes 1 have the full 
shorthand report read over and only such parts tran¬ 
scribed (often quite a small part of the whole) which 
appear likely to affect the issue or which arc required to 


dear up any doubtful passages. The shorthand notes, 
however, are preserved until some time after the award 
is made and taken up, in case any question should 
requiring further authoritative production of the evi¬ 
dence. To a layman the common practice of the bench 
of taking voluminous longhand notes while the heavy 
expenses of both sides are running appears quite 
i ncomp rehens j ble. 

As already stated it is id most invariably necessary for 
the Arbitrator tu himself visit the work in dispute and 
thus become acquainted with conditions on the actual 
site, unless both parties agree that this is valueless. 

The Arbitrator may elect to view the work alone or 
with representatives of both sides present. Usually it is 
desirable to have someone present on either side unless 
the matter is very simple and straightforward, because 
certain work may nut be easily identified without help, 
and often a foreman or other operative can he most use¬ 
ful on such a visit. Occasionally, of course, work may 
have to be uncovered, for examination. Where measur¬ 
ing up is required the services of a surveyor may be 
essential, and any such appointment should he made in¬ 
dependently by the Arbitrator and the costs paid by 
hi m and added to t he costs of his award, 1 f accomp a nted f 
the parties should each be allowed to express their views 
on items calling for explanation H and the Arbitrator 
should make such notes as will enable him to consider 
the opinions expressed afterwards. 

The Awaud* 

Having dissected i he whole of the evidence* the Arbi¬ 
trator may proceed to make his award- To begin with, 
one matter which may occur during the hearings de¬ 
serves notice; Pressure may be made for an interim 
award* perhaps on grounds that discussion on certain 
sharply defined question* is completed and that hard¬ 
ship will result owing to delays in making a complete 
award. An award must not be made in parts unless the 
Submission so directs* and if the Arbitrator draws the 
Submission he will do well to steer clear of , my l Si mg in 
the nature of interim awards* which often complicate 
questions of costs and are apt to be seized upon by 
counsel us establishing some precedent obliging a cer¬ 
tain course of action in the rest of the proceedings, which 
may lead to difficulties. Naturally if he has hud to state 
a case upon part of the dispute his award may fall into 
separate parts, but it would require more knowledge of 
law than mi^t laymen poasea* to successfully publish an 
award on part of an issue while the remainder was sub 
judkr ,even if the Subn fissi on allows i his. If he likes„ the 
Arbitrator may state his award or part of it in the form 
of a special case for the Court . For example, he may 
award certain things to one party if the Court takes cer¬ 
tain legal views; generally, however, the method already 
referred to of asking the Court s view before making an 
award, if reference tutlic Court is requisite* is preferable. 

4°3 
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An award must be marie in ihrrc months from the 
tLinc of entering cm the reference, or before the expiry 
of this period the Arbitrator must w rite to both &irick 
saying, ^ I hereby enlarge the time for rruking mv award 
^ ^aiiy date he like*, anil this process may be 

repealed. Should the lime in advertently run out with- 
Hoch notice the period ought to be enlarged by an 
application to the Court, hut the error may be condoned 
by both parties, h is seldom that 4 fair award can be 
reached by regarding the whole issue Together. Each 
ilem of claim and defence should be separately adjudi¬ 
cated upon privately, and these issues then he summed 
up with proper regard to their varying magnitudes, so 
that list party succeeding shall be dearly evident. 

Ati aw ard must specifically find and "direct, and it h 
not enough to propose or ” be af opinion that,” Further, 
a time should Ijc fixed for the execution of the directions 
given, which might otherwise be indefinitely delayed, 

"T here is a great temptation, anyhow, to one interested 
us this subject p to slate in his award the reasons for the 
decisions arrived at, but not lung should he more dis¬ 
couraged, ( fie actual findings should be as brief and con¬ 
cise as possible for an award should be a judgment not 
an argument, and, as has been pointed out from the 
bench, though the conclusions mav be right the reason¬ 
ing may be wrong. 

Un the other hand, an ample recitation is most dcsir- 
yhJe. This is a historical statement in show that the 
Arbitrator’s appointment is in order and that he has con¬ 
scientiously carried out all his duties, and will do much 
to prevent an award being upset. Thus the Arbitrator 
must state things well known to everyone but required 
to be recorded. For instance, that he has emered on the 
reference* examined the witne*^, viewed the work, 
enlarged the time for making his award, taken notice of 
objections raised by either side, and 50 on. 

A& u s costs* t he subimssi on may gi ve di ret ci ons, but 
if not the Arbitration Act provides that these are to he 
dealt with in the award. Costs are sometime* much 
more important than the issue and counset will often 
press that they shall follow the award, but the Arbi¬ 
trator should never give my pledge to this effect, for a 
technical loss of the disc may by no means always justify 
imposing all costs on the losing party. If a case is re¬ 
ferred from the Court the costs to the time of reference, 
i.r., tike cause costs* may or may not I Hr m the Arbi¬ 
trator^ jurisdiction. This he must ascertain from tike 
Court. 

1 he award may fix actual costa a* sums of money or 
proportions of cost* to be paid by each side* leaving the 
parties 'solicitors to adjust these, but before proportion- 
ing these costs some idea of their amount should be 
clear in the Arbitrators inind* and he may require lego) 
advice on the subject, Tire .ArbitratorV fees and ex¬ 
penses, i.e., the cost of the award, should be included as 
part of the aw ard* which precludes this item from being 


taxed, but the amount should not he stated in the award* 
hut in a letter to both sides 5taring that the award may 
be taken up on payment of such costs, and, as eventual 
payment is directed in the award, it does not matter 
which side pap for the award initially* The sward must 
bt- stamped* and this ts usually effected bv the Arbi¬ 
trator, who often sends a duplicate* unstamped, to the 
other party, merely as s copv after the original been 
taken tip* 

Finally, the novice in this moat interesting phase of 
the vaned work which falb to the lot of an Architect will 
lie well advised to cultivate a judicial frame of mind and 
10 remember that the greatest pains toinnure impartiality 
and attention to matters* often seemingly small is essen¬ 
tial for the successful conduct of an arbitration. He is 
entitled m seek legal assistance* and in the preparation 
of hh award and other matters lie wili find such 
assistance of great value* more particularly until his 
experience matures. 

Reviews 

THE ART OF ILLUSTRATION, By Edmund J. 

Sullivan. 11 uh'rtfal Art Series.) f \ \Lamtnn ; 

Chapman ami Half, Lid T ] 

l be field of (he architect’s draughtmanship covers, 
cm the one hand, his wish ir> make a record of sonic 
particular achievement of ihfr past, arid, on the other, (he 
preservation of what he would pm Itcfore us of 
own imagining. It is in regard (o both of these aspects 
of iris art that he has every right to consider himself 
particularly addressed by Mr* Sullivan* and to scat him- 
Seli along with those illustrators to whom the author is 
speaking. For, as Sir Reginald Blomfidd S*y£*. 

Architectural drawing is not cut off from the world of 
art. . t . So tar as art is concerned there is no essential 
difference Inst ween (he drawing of a building anti the 
drawing of a figure. We include ourselves amongst 
those bir whotn the author hay ao exactly and carefully 
defined illustration as luring "any art that contains or 
suggests a reference n> something outside itself tn the 
extent that it depends for its bite rest upon tltat refer- 
enccp” and we approve of his further rider that 11 it is 
difficult to name a work, short of a meaningless pattern, 
that docs not fall into the category p+ nf illustration. It 
is not the concrete only* the content of which can be 
expressed in terms of art ; an idea, no less than ft fact, 
is capable of 1 1 hurt ration. 

To the architect, as to other artists, Mr. Sullivan 
points oue that the treatment of that idea is as im¬ 
portant as the idea itself, and that, as he says, the 
inward And spiritual grace can only be revealed by the 
proper nttm! of a truly worthy outward and visible sign 
or in am lest atom. For it is often the function erf the 
arch itect s method of expression to compel those to 
*4rekimfuml JSmrintSnd DFJi»^httnJn flBfo jiTis. 
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whom He is appealing to a hare with lit in bis vision and 
his dream, and he must do so m inch plain and explicit 
language as shall speak best what he wishes to sav, 
it is here that Mr, Sullivan's book T the philosophic 
teaching of which is brightened by a play of humour 
and fancy, and by a pleasant persona! touch, is of value 
as leading us, under him, to see how the masters of the 
art of ilLust ration have left na the record of tliesr 
methods of meeting the problems wc ore called upon iu 
face to-d ay. A number of his chapters concern them- 
selves with the aesthetic of the art, when in discussing 
such elementals m Object and Subject, Symbolism* 
Style* Truth to life* and Emotion, he arrives at an 
analysis of the essential principles of Art, Elsewhere 
he confirms his own personal statement with respect to 
ihe bearinK of these on his subject by calling into the 
witness-box—aspvingevidence in support—such iLhis- 
1 rat a re as Botticelli, Blake, Dord* Millais and Beardskv. 

The many di list rations in the work help the author 
to bring home his points. Perhaps, however, amongst 
the list of over 100 which he has selected om may 
notice an over-plus of examples drawn from one par¬ 
ticular artist Htay, for instance, those by Blake, appeal 
tu whose work, in order to point a required moral, is so 
frequently made. It is easy to realise the self-denying 
ordinance that Mr. Sullivan had to respect in the selec¬ 
tion of his illustrations of illustration. We may con¬ 
gratulate ourselves on the fact that our own library can 
give his principles and deductions most useful support in 
the examples it possesses of the work of that admirable 
and too-link-known school of seventeenth century 
Italian draughtsmen, of whom the successive genera¬ 
tions of the Bibiena or Guilt family may be taken as 
typical. These beautiful drawings are notable instances 
of the work of the architect-illustrator. Usually 
executed in line, or in line and wanh, they re-in force in 
their clearness, alike of thought and execution, the 
demand made by Blake and quoted by Mr. Sullivan for 
ihe adoption of the |J| great and golden rale M that the 
distinct line is the basis of all perfect art/ 1 Most 
architects wmdd accept that aphorism,rather than hold 
with Professor Ko then stem* who. in hi* recent address 
to the Institute, declared that " the architect is at¬ 
tracted by looser, painter-like things 11 than the painter, 
" Drawing/' says Blake, 11 is execution and nothing 
else. 1 Itr w ho draws best must l>e the best artist*" 
Good architects are generally good draughtsmen. 
Sir R. I Horn field has told us, and he rites in support 
such names as Bratnanie. Pcrura, San Gallo, Palladio 
and Inigo Jones of the older men* Cockerell , Burges 
and Waterhouse of our own time. Largely* but not 
necessarily always, depending on the pen and Its 
P k disiinci line/ 1 their work—cither record of the past 
or a presentation In visible form of the gift of their 
imagination — is always mi impressive illustration. The 
draughtsmanship of these artists illustrates, fully and 


yet concisely* their ini enti on - To them it is a means of 
expression and not an aim T 

As regards that means of expression of the illus¬ 
trator. his technique and method, several of the ihirtv- 
sevcTi chapters of this volume -come to us with the 
weight of a master of the art of illustration, and deal 
with a consideration of its practical side. To Mr, 
Sullivan there are here no trade .secrets/ 1 no methods 
of hL own kept jealously to himself. He recognises 
how, when restricted to the use of the single line* and 
depending on it for the quality of bis drawing, the 
draughtsman can gain by advice as to what actual 
means to employ to oh lain that quality and its vitality 
of interest, lie goes £□ far into the del ails of this 
advice as to give counsel with regard to the selection of 
the fit and proper pen, and finishes a comparison of 
those he has found most helpful by casting his vote in 
favour of Brandaur^ 518— a "most exciting and 
wonderful pen/' and one which “ far richness nr fine¬ 
ness has no equal/ 1 The ta situ re of the paper in be used 
is considered according to quality desired in the pro¬ 
posed tine—fine, unbroken and close, or hcavs and 
full. Again* in treating of inks best suited for purposes 
of pen-silustration, the experience of the author leads 
hiiti to make a somewhat new departure in advocating 
the use of Steve ns's Ebony Stain in preference to any 
make of the Chinese or Indian inks lumalh employed. 

In conclusion, we have to thank Mr. E. J. Sullivan 
for a very useful volume dealing wiih an art in which he 
is recognised as an eminent Leader, and, further, to fee! 
grateful 10 him not only for the counsel and tcaching.but 
for the literary grace with which he ha.^ clothed them. 

C. Hrrht£on Towssen© (F.j. 

FIRE PREVENTION AND FIRE PROTECTION 
AS APPLIED TO BUILDING CONSTRUC¬ 
TION. By Joseph KendoU Frit tog w Origin u I 
fiction, 1913, SrCond edition, rrrhrj. [Publishers : 
Chapman end e 921.] 

A second edition of this well-known American book 
has recently been issued. The original edition of 1912 
wlls such an exhaustive and comprehensive treatise on 
the w hole subject of fire*resisting design* Construction , 
and equipment that it speedily became a standard work 
m the subject not only in America but also in this 
country ; and authorities here such as the London 
County Council have acknowledged their indebtedness 
to its value when com riling them regulations. 

In the preface to the present edition the author states 
that many revisions have been made in rise attempt to 
keep the hook up to date : this* however, is hardly 
borne out in a comparison of the two editions. The 
chapters dealing With theatres and garages have been 
largely rewritten, but by far the major portion of the 
original edit ion ha? been left untouched. Although the 
original edition \$ barely ten years old T methods of firo- 
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resist mg construction and design and the fire equip¬ 
ment of buildings arc progressing so rapidly that what 
was the hist word ten years ago is now largely out of 
dare, The author's excuse, however, is that T owing m 
the war h building construct ton has not progressed during 
ilic last few years at the same rate as in previous (Decades,, 
and there ift no doubt some truth in this argument. 

In the original edition one ot the most valuable and 
informative chapters w as that deeding with tires in fire- 
resisting buildings. In the new edition this chapter 
has merely been rtprinted, and no examples of fires 
occurring after 1911 have been added; unfortunately* 
although mcilmds of building construction mav not 
liavc progressed very rapidly in the last few years, 
the toll of tires has not stood still during this period, 
and this chapter should most certainly be revised and 
brought up to dale. 

In the chapter on materials of fire-restsiing construc¬ 
tion one or two recent processes are nut referred to ■ 
for example, no mention is made of the " oxvfene M 
process of timber tire proofing ; also only a passing 
reference to the electrical deposition of copper on small 
squares of plate glass (known in this country as electro- 
copper glaring), a type of fire-resisting glazing very 
largely used where wired glass would look unsightly. 

No reference is made as to the behaviour of uft- 
encased solid *ic<, I columns in a fire : this informal inn 
would be of value, m tlic use of such steel columns is 
largely increasing in this country ,e*pcdaUy in shops and 
showrooms, where even inch of floor space is of value. 

No revision has been made in the annual fire losses 
subsequent to 1909, and all reference to comparative 
ensjs has been omitted, the reason given by the author 
being that up-to-date comparisons of cost yre ™f little 
value owing to the iluctnations in costs due to the war. 
One rather feels, however, that this information lias, 
been left nut owing to the great labour involved in 
revising the figures in the hook. Should the author 
contemplate a further revised edition in a few years* 
time, as it is hoped he will, comparative tallies of fire 
losses to date should certainty be inserted, ns it is only 
through such comparisons that one is able to ascertain 
whether the losses by tire In every country art gradu¬ 
ally diminishing year by year through the Instru¬ 
mentality of modem methods of construction and of 
fire attack. 

As the book is written by an American essentially for 
American practice, z large number of the references 
naturally do not apply 10 English methods of con¬ 
struction ; it would be of immense value to English 
architects and engineers if additional chapters could be 
added with special reference to British constructional 
ratrice. For example, concrete floors having a broken 
tick aggregate appear to be practically unknown, in 
America, possibly due to the lack of brick buildings in 
that country. Digby L, $oldmcn» ILSc.LotuII. [A*]* 
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THE JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES 
VoL XiJ—Pittt IL Ifjai. [London 7 Mat* 
milhitt & Co.] 

'There are no articles on architect oral subjects in this 
number. Mr. Gilbert Ragnsni gives a description of 
statues of the Hellenistic age which have been dis¬ 
covered during the excavations earned on at Cyrenc by 
the Italian Government. Airs. Van Hurcn his a paper 
on Archaic terra-cotta votive statues in Italy and Sicily. 
We are glad to have illustrations nf some of the frag¬ 
ments from Veil and of the fine head of Zeus from 
Sum cum. I his article rs a useful supplement to AL 
Deanna's " Statues on Terre-Cuite + " There h also a 
study by Sir Arthur Evans of a Minoau bronze group of 
a man and a bull w hich illustrate* the sport uf the Tauro- 
kaLhapsia. Resides Lhe*c there arc articles by AI, M. 
Holleamv, the late Mr. Haslucfc, Professor S 'rt and 
others, ^hi various subjects, mainly of historical interest. 
Perhaps MrAVace's summary of the excavating and other 
archaeological work done during the past two yearn by 
the Greek Government and the various Schools is the 
inosi inspiring. Jf nothing of first-rate importance has 
been discovered (except, perhaps, the Odcion of Peri¬ 
cles), the record is full of promise and prove* again, if 
prow were needed, the absurdity of the pronouncement 
that Greece h an exhausted field for excavation and 
research, H + C. Bradshaw [A.], 

ACADEMY ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHITEC¬ 
TURAL REVIEW. I oh, p m d 53 EM by 

A.E. Martin-Kayt* Lund. , 19a t. to. [Lon- 

d*m : Hats ford.] 

'The publication of these useful annual volumes 
which was suspended during the war has been resumed. 
The present volumes give selection* of prominent 
drawings at the Academy Exhibitions of 1920 said 1921* 
and* in addition, an architectural review of current work* 
including interior domestic architecture, garden archi¬ 
tecture, cottage homes and homing schemes, offices, 
business premises, theatres and cinemas. In volume 2.1 
felt) pages are devoted to illustrations of Mr. Robert 
Atkinson's Regent Them re, Brighton, giving plan*, 
sections, detail, 1 - and both drawings and photographs of 
views of the interior. The Royal Free Hospital* 
London, out-patients* department bv Messrs, IL V. 
Ashley and \\ intern Newman L olso amply illustrated 
in the same volume, .Mr. Kaye-Parry, [he proprietor 
and editor of Academy Architecture, is to be congratu¬ 
lated upon 1 he iinprovemenis w hich be has effected in 
the arrange mem, and per hap more expectally* in the 
more complete illustrations such as those of’the two 
buildings we have mentioned, as well as those of Sir 
John Burnet and Partners 1 Adelaide House, and Mam. 
Mew* and Davis* London County Westminster anil 
Purr's Batik. The scut if mu devoted to garden archi¬ 
tecture and sculpture arc also well illustrated with 
various examples of interesting work. VV. P r Steel. 
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HISTORIC HOUSES OF SOUTH AFRICA, By 
Dorothea FtiirhriJge, with ft preface by General 
C. Smuts. 40. Lund. 1922. £3 p. [London ; 
Humph re--v Mi fford.] 

South African domestic architecture is almost wholly 
unknown to the English architect whose travels are 
limited to ihe Cominem of Europe. 

Miss Fairbridgc's hook un the old Dutch Colonial 
work in South Africa gives us, therefore, not only 
interest hut gome astonishment at ir* variety, beauty, 
and extent. The photographic i [Initiation* in the book 
are good, but nothing could give the effect of these 
charming country homes to greater advantage ihan the 
coknired reproductions of the paintings by R. Gwdo 
Goodman* which will give delight to every lover of 
colour. 

The stuccoed buildings with their scrolled decorated 
gables and thatched routs, the great tree* throwing deep 
shadows across them, and an occasional glimpse of 
blue showing through the burk bough#, give the im¬ 
pression of cool seclusion, not without dignity. 

Architects who have considered the question of trans¬ 
porting European domestic styles to the South American 
republics, will welcome this book us giving them the 
historical precedent of a style so transported and modi¬ 
fied to suit the conditiona of climate, material and 
labour, the only parallel to which is the Spanish 
Mission style in California, Central and South America. 
The student will he i meres ted to compare the Cape 
Dutch style with the American Mission style and 10 
observe remits of the Spanish influence in both styles. 

U is L-vident that Mis* Fiirbridge has thoroughly 
studied the whole subject in all its branches* for nothing 
is omitted- — the history of the old Dutch families, their 
homes, churches paintings, gardens* furniture and 
decorative arts. 

To conclude, there is a chapter "n the land itsdi 
us fields, flowers and fruits, which appeal* strongly us 
the travelling spirit of rite architect- Rut in sliest? lean 
days his wisest course ss to buy rhe hook. It a good 
book, well arranged* well printed and well bound, but 
somewhat expensive. Per hap* a cheaper edition will be 
produced, not omit ting the coloured plates. 

C. D CARtfl-WasoN [ I.]. 

The Library 

VON SI'ANIEKS ALTER BAUKUNST. By Hefwmn 
Wura, 40. Munich. fQiJ* 3 *- tO*«S Mailer und 
Eui*tn Kctitsch, Munich,] 

A fjscinnrmLr Uttl* volume, Ktvmu n B»d piclOBai iiuruduL-- 
linn to s-oriifi of the better-lmpwti hbtnripd buildings ol ^pam. 
Sr is a pre-war publication. produced with Gorfiin thoroNcrw 
n^. and with rather more artistry than nanny of tor book* 
ctramming from the Wintry, 


THE VOLUTE IN ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHITEC¬ 
TURAL DECORATION, By Record Newcomb. So. 
Uthtnit, 2!^-j jjd. [University of Hlinois. Urbana — 
Dullciir No. in.] 

This pamphlet irivva :i concise histonCa! tumirary ®i the 
form* which the volute a turned both in cUnic and 
medueval times. The author, who U assistant profesw of 
architectural history' at the Uni worfliity of lllmOia, contend* ihst 
the vulute it a decorative and symbolic 1-nrm emp!uyed uni- 
vtrrinlly in the art*, and he comtortl* the theory of its OOn- 
itmctionat development in the tonic capital, The illustrations 
are numerous and well produced, A. T, E, 


FORM IN CIVILIZATION. Hv \\\ R. Lcrhahv 8a r Lond. 
i \- f 2 1 . 3u. 6d- [Oxford University Press,] 

This k a collection of written at VififlUil limes, bu| 

now published in one volume. Some are dated HO brig <itfO m 
i Sg6. others are a* recent s* 1 >^o, but id I are full of the refresh- 
in[f ftfigiftnl fhouqht which Protean' Lethaby invariably bring* 
to the coitsidcranon of all matters of an and work and life. 

W\ H» A- 

The HK Italia Artistic j ,F ^erici of 1 Uu -:if wed ^ lon^pluati haliufi 
Towtn Edited by Cnrrndb Rtiici l.s. So s Berprrw. 

44 fid. each- [Institulu Si.ilianodbArri ^rafiche.Benram.',] 

'lTSRRAClNA E LA FALUDE PONTtNA. By A Rowi. 

170 illustration*. l*a- Bs?rjT.iJ7m h ltjl 2 . 
t>e;d* with the towns of the- district of the Pcrtltine Mamh, 
ho miirs fmm Rome, 


LLTALUONE D h fTAI.IA. By G, Gi.isti, 15a illnstratitms. 
La Bertficno. JOB r 

The ” heel ol Italy." und such towns fu Gallipoli, on the 
Gulf flf Taranto* mid Otranto. 

ASCOLI PICENO. By C. M&rjom^ 17* iUu*trottons> 
La. KOp Bergamo, HH3, 

A fortified town, little limited, htll of much piemresqueness, 
some 1 zo miEel from Rome. 

DA GEMONA A VENZORE. By G. Rr 17S « 1 lut»- 

trncioiLh, La. HOp Bergamo. 

De-alb With the district between these two town*, tome 70 
or fcl£ nuk-M nonh-sast of Venice. 

SPELLO, m:\ ACNA, MONTEh'AE.CO By G Urhini. 
105 itlustraticw- La. So, ILt^.jiuO* lulj. 

Not vray often -H-ifiit^d placets, though within an c + iay rt*eh of 
Pemi^iA. w : iih at SpeJlo mime be?LUtifnl fmcoes by Pirtturicchio. 


1 / I SOL A DI CAPRI- By E. Pettracone, 130 iHu^tnjtiraii, 
|^ H $d, BeTifjimo, 101 

Tttia hii^ but tittle of archm-cturai mteresi 10 note, 

extept lln? well-known VIII* ds Gtow- 

BOLOGNA. Hv tZucchini. 175 ilSmtrutMm* t-i, X D , 

Bergamo 

V ARCHIPELAGO TOSC^O- By J. L > Bnlirui, 86 tllu^ 

tratiot!3- i-U- 8o h Bcru imo, IU 14 - 

ElKa und ihv adjacent hliind**. 

I STRIA V LA E >_\l MAZIA Hy Amy V, Il-mariy 12& 
iJEt^trittianv So. ILrtfamo f 1 ol j,]. 

A useful volume. ti-Mting fully as it d^tw of the D-tlmjtian 
Island*, m well as of the miitj coast ciiine—Stmlaio. Zara, 
Raquva r etc. 


, a further addition to i he ifc Italia Artist tea ** ^ri«. of which 
the LUsparv ritsw 35 volume- Each of the excellently 
ill up I rated voluuirt dtm with a town or city of Italy, and the 
book}* irre. in many ca&ra. of special use. due to ihetr sivini? 
in furmnlio u as 10 Lirioui little-known places worthy of A Vmt. 

C- IL T- 
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Unification in the Architectural Profession 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT ON UNIFICATION IX THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION 
IS ISSUED BY THE COMMITTEE ON UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION 


l nificaiion means a grouping into an organic whole 
within the Royal institute of British Architects of [#) 
ihe entire (professional) member-rob of the Society of 
Architects, which will cease to exist as a separate hoily ; 
(*) the entire (professional) member-roll of the Archi¬ 
tectural Association and of the Allied Societies of the 
Royal Institute (each Society maintaining its name and 
entity) ; (r) architects, properl> so-called, under proper 
conditions of qualification, who are at present un¬ 
attached to professional Societies, 

[N.U.— Until Unificitdon ha^ ttaiutory three. hi die form of 
Re§jris ration, the inclutitm of ihese ur.jrrjti'hect ttrchitccls will 
nrteiHTify he dependent on the Option of the*e iLrehitecte t hvm- 
sctvn, who it may lie premised will not decline the advunlsfcKrs 
which ittclttaion Wiill ohviauily offerJ 

Details of the status in the RXB.A* to which die 
present grades of membership in the Society of Archi¬ 
tects would be admitted, though not vex precisely de¬ 
fined, are already provisionally outlined to the satisfac¬ 
tion of representatives of the Councils of both bodies. 
The admission of unattached architects,, while con¬ 
ferring on them such a status as will offer them most 
valuable advantages, will not derogate from the prestige 
and interest of those existing members whose member¬ 
ship of the R,LB,A. is based on qualification by exam¬ 
ination or other tests. 

The advocates of constructive Unification never lose 
sight for a moment of the relation of this movement lo 
Registration. They regard Unification as a preliminary 
step without which Registration is a mere vision and as 
a stage in the evolution of Registration which will add 
incalculable value and force to Registration when finally 
(be latter is obtained. In other words. Unification Inis 
a double value. It is an end in Itself—actually within 
grasp and well worth attainment even if Registration be 
remote. 

And, besides this it is a means, and an essential 
means, to Registration, 


UNIFICATION may reasonably bg looked on 39 
ihr method whereby even w orthy and bona-fide Archi¬ 
tect in the United Kingdom t 

t. Can nciuEjJly and actively co-operate with bis pro¬ 
fessional rQftfrfors in the advancement of ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE by 11 direct interest in the R.I.B.A.. 
and thereby assist the budahEe objects for which 
the R.[.R,A, was founded, 

2* Can have a direct voice and share In the education, 
management and control of the profession. 


3. Can contribute in and share in the advantages to be 
gained from a profession united m, represented and 
led by a single Body of properly constituted 
authority and unquestionable pre-eminence, such 
advantages including, inter alia, improved prosper 
of obtaining Starutory Registration. 

UNIFICATION DOES NOT INVOLVE 

The inclusion within the ranks of the BULB. A. of anv 
person engaged in any other vocation than that of an 
Architect or Architect and Surv eyor, 

UNIFICATION IS DESIRABLE: 

1. Be cause Ihe Institute so constituted would become 
numerically larger than any existing bodies and 
thereby propwrtionaiely more tnliuential, thus 
enabling the practical removal nf many of the now’ 
prevalent abuses ant! anomalies of practice, by the 
more extended application of xhc Charter, Bye- 
hiw* t Regulations and Ed in.*, of the R.I.RA., and 
in particular of it* Code of Professional Practice 
and of its Scale of Professional Charges. 

a_ I k-vouse the R, 1, R, A. would be sir re ri gt h e ned by the 
direct mterrits and opinions of thaiic trained out¬ 
side, with whom it is at present only remote!v in 
touchy 

j, Because it wt!| put the re-formed R I B,A. in a posi¬ 
tion to fipeak indisputably and conclusively for the 
profession as a whole, which Sepal advice has indi¬ 
cated as an essential position to secure the concur¬ 
rence of Parliament to I ht ittm* of any Re^bitratian 
Rih promoted by the RJ JLA. 

4, Because it will crtublc the R. J ,H, A. the better to carry 
<mt the objects for which it wns founded : and the 
W Qtk which it hits initiated and is fosxc rinse for the 
improved professional position of Architect* bv the 
wider field wherein its activities cun be employed, 
:md will thus materially strengthen the power of the 
R. I H. A m enhance the value of its work and raise hi 
prestige. 

$- Because it will provide facilities, for— 

(u) The provision of an orgmisarion whereby 
speedy and effective action can be taken no all 
matters nf professional interest and impor¬ 
tance. 

(A) 'Use expression of the decision and ops n bn of 
the whole profession in agreement or differ¬ 
ence with the Government and ita Depart- 
ments, County CotlnoU and alt other Public 
Authorities* Companit:* ami Bodies. 
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\c) lire support* protection and defence of the pro¬ 
fessional interests of Architects and tbeL-aiab- 
Ikhment and miiinte nance of proper etiquette 
within the profession. 

iif) The promotion of systematic architectural tdu¬ 
cat ion and the Statutory- Registration or 
Architects* 

(r\ The maintenance of proper relations with other 
organisation^ in all matters relating to build - 
in !L 

(/) The education of the public to an appreciation 
of Architecture by press publicity and other 
meant, 

(y) F JTic undertaking of ad other lawful acts re¬ 
quired So carry out the foregoing objccts. 


Ry rejection of Unification, Architects would be re- 
omcihng themselves to an indefinite continuance of the 
present -day conditions and fratricidal polemics mf the 
last generation, by w hich opportunities for improving 
the ArchitectV lot have had to be ignored or have been 
lost,, and the cause of Architecture has suffered accord- 

rr IS OBVIOUSLY of vast importance to the 

ENTIRE PROFESSION THAT WHEN St KG I ST RATION 
IS AT LAST ACHIEVED* IT SHALL FIND THE 
ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION IN A STATE OF 
ORGANISED UNITY, 

Any Policy advocating Registration without prior 
Unification : 

i a Alight deprive the profession of the advantages to 
lie gained by Unification. 

3, Dots not assure that the R J-B.A. will remain the 
authority controlling the profession, 

3, Makes it certain that the R.LU.A will either be : 
{a} Relegated in an inferior and subordinate 
position, or. 

(ft) Subjected by Parliament to an overhaul of 
its constitution and Charter rights, when 
it will have necessarily but little mvm to 
the manner in which outside Architects 
are tn he admitted to it. 

Paci Waterucu's k, President of the Fteiynl Institute 
of British Architects, ChirirmtiJ*. 

EnwtM J Sadoaovr President of the Society at 
Ardiitects, VfM, 
Abtiuh KliN. lion. Secretary R- 1 DA, Hon. Srt. 

[NJL“A Minority Statement signed by certain 
menihers of the Committee will be issued as soon as 
possible.] 


Higher Buildings for 
London 

By \V* E, VERNON CROMPTON [/’.]. 

The desirability or mherwke of high building* in 
London is not a matter tbai can properly be con¬ 
sidered by itself. The question is only part of the 
large category having to do with condition, it bona im¬ 
possible to separate cnn^Lsiion due to domestic or com¬ 
mercial housing, etc., from congestion due to traffic on the 
street. Congestion does nut consist of nvo problems sepa¬ 
rated from one another by watertight compartments, but 
one problem of which the problem of hiijh building forms 
an important part. This is the reason why the considera¬ 
tion of London traffic is inseparable from any discission a* 
to higher' buildingu, ii therefore will be to the point to give 
a small of w hat has happened during the last 20 

years nr so with reference thereto. 

In 1^03 the Government* realising that the traffic 
problem of London was becoming increasingly difficult 
and likely 10 get beyond control, appointed a Royal Com¬ 
mit ion, whose report in 1903 disclosed a somewhat 
critical Stair of affairs. 

To continue ihe work of the Commission, annual reports 
were issued by the Board uf Trade between the years 19°^ 
and 1914, with which the name of Colonel HelLnrd is 
associated. 

In 1914 and 1916 arterial road conferences took place 
with a view to bringing the local authorities in the various 
districts around London into line. 

In 1919 a select committee on transport (metropolitan 
area) was. appointed by the Government. Although collat¬ 
ing a great deal of useful information, practically nothin# 
has been don*, and very little orRardsatiun ho* taken place. 

At present tilings appear to be at a standstill ; mean¬ 
while the problem that wag difficult in 1903 become wormc 
eh the beginning of rhe war, and is now intolerable. 

In proof of these jmertionn which, however, are com - 
man know ledge and common experience to the man in the 
street h the following approximate fitzum will be of in- 


cenot : 

Population 

PaAisnuera carried 

journey s 

Year, 

in millions. 

in millium. 

per head. 

tgoa 

* „ over 61 

over 900 

13S 


*. over ftj 

over t *700 


tg^i 

▼. nearly 7 \ 

tt¥*T 3,000 

400 


showmg that There bus been an increase oi 300 per cent, in 
Traffic during the last 20 years, during which period there 
has been something of the nature of a boom in the four 
mtanh of travel in l^ond-cm. 

t. Six tubes were formed between the years iSyo und 
1907. 

2, Motor 'buses supplanted horse 'buses during the 
period about 1907 and iqoS, 

3, The tmmi were y ready extended and electrified 
somewhere about igoS-xgog. 

4, Omfiiderabk lengths of suhwrbafi fritwvyp w r E!re elec¬ 
trified. 

It is therefore a disquieting fuel that with this very eon- 
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sidtrable increase of facilities. it wn just posable TO keep 
our holds above wiser, but now we appear to be at the end 
or our tether as retards expansion* at any rate for a period, 
except perhaps with rhe exception of some further electri¬ 
fication on tail way lines. 

A second disquieting fact » to be observed from these 
w m —njiinelj^ that the greater the facilities the eredter 
the congestion- ihns we Seem to have the vicious circle 
cropping up with reference to the traffic problem just a* it 
seems to crop up invariably in most of the problems of mir 
civilisation. This vicious circle can only be broken hy 
Creating facilities so as to absorb con(je5tion H consequently 
the "««», 1 to'c mentioned above am figures representing 
a repressed activity, and not a free activity tuch » it would 
to tto endeavour of a reasonable civilisation to provide. 

The above are the salient points in a summary 

oi the pn:wm position of %hv iraffit problem in London* 
and m attempting to bring thcJKr points into definite rela¬ 
tion with The amendment moved by Mr. Deli&a Joseph on 
u v'fatchi three pilints ari^e for consideration : 

i. The facilities for exports ton of building accommoda¬ 
tion are hy m mean* used up under the Act of 1894 in 
proof of This the following approximate figures with ref¬ 
erence to heights os buildings in St. Mart’ Axe may be of 
interest. St. Mary Axe is a typiotl conn nerdoJ centre, it in 
the address of the Baltic, and i* full of shipping office, a 
3 hunage y t which particular accommodation is recognised : 


Type of 
Building. 

Vacant land . * 

Lnder 40 feet and One storey r 

,* 5* f«t 

fi 50 feet and ona? norey 
■ ■ 5° f«t and two atareyi 

.t &o feet ,, , T 
.. to lect and One storey 


Length of Percent- 

Frontage, uge. 

*« 5 ° fral 3-00 

* *■ - 5 5 ** 1 4'*5 

-. 205 n ij 00 

<■ 3 r *> *„ 2475 

.. 5-50 

-« 3 i 5 t , r r7S 

*■ 405 - 1 J 7 S 


ly$£a feet IOO CO 

The frontage of St. Andrew's Church is neglected, 
Froni the above table it will be seen quite dearly how 
much further it is possible to expand the accommodation 
hi St : Mary Axe under the present Acts, But if expanded 
in inis and in similar ihorcHighfares it would lead to worse 
confusion with regard 10 traffic, and 1 refuse to content- 
plutt? the result of buildings 120 feet high, exclusive of two 
?uneyn in the roof, tu be put up without reservaiion, other 
thin L.C.C. coniiuI, in Sr. Mary Axe, ha contemplated in 
1 he Scheme Section 1 „ subsection 3, a proposal ihat I under- 
atanri is now withdrawn. 

-. Section 47; Building Act, 1894* one of the restric- 
tivt factors governing the value of property„ It is uni- 
vere-ol , und therefore j us I ; but the scheme propou nded by 
the Building Act Committee suggests a p referent cal treat¬ 
ment for cemiin sites (see the scheme. Section 1, subset- 
non x) which ts tantamount to a gift 10 the others of such 
sires. 

Should This preferential treatment ever come about, 
continuum pressure h mire rq be exerted by those who 
hold property not dowered with thin preferential treat¬ 
ment* to to put on ip the same busts* for it in quite possible 
that sites being adjacent and of equal value lo-day, would, 
if the scheme were adopted, become of unequal value to¬ 
morrow. 


Should the scheme os drafted come into operation it 
mtut be regarded merely u* the thin end of the wedge, in 
which ease l should not to surprised if in ten years* time 
a meeting were convened at the Institute for the pmpo&e 
. univets*! w hat was then prcfercmiol, for the 

Simple reason that preferential treamient is unjust, 

\Vhcn these point-, are brought into retaiion wjth the 
miffic problem n will to s«m dut restricted permission for 
lugh with an accompanying increase of traffic 

must eventually, oa a matter of justice, to made possible to 
all with consequences to the traffic of I^ndon hardly to be 
conceived* 

3 \ m . ust to appreclaied quite dearly that we ate not 
dealing with. 3 public body acting for the common vreal; 
ihv proposal is quite different; it in palpably a move by 
Ihg Business accustomed to the control of million?, for 
whom dividends are cKentinl, and with whom the public 
service, however urgent and obvious, is merely advert- 

tlllOUSp 

llic question therefore naturally arises, Whv should 
these pnvute interests purely for their ow n profit and ad- 
Carnage be perjiiitfed and add their quota 10 the existing 
traffic chaos ? 

The answer would be interesting. 


Franco-British Union of 
Architects 

Second Annual General Meeting and Vi m 
to Pauls. 

J he programme For British members taking part hi 
the visit will be as under :• 

Thursday, nth May. 

Mwishers will leave London 1 Victoria, S.E Si C.RJ at 
11 a-m., for Paris, arriving at 6*49 p.m r 
Friday , 1 2th May . 

Morning free 

t Z 1 - rn. tincc-G^ncTiilt' dt I I niori T 59, rue de Gren- 
elle. On the tenuinsrion af the meeting members will to 
entertained to a 1 fM intime M by the S r A.D.G. 

Sittardiiy, 13 rA May. 

Morning free. 

5 Z 1 ^ in* the Salon by mviutson of the Soeivte 
des Artistes Franvari Members will meet at the prinripaJ 
entrance Avenue Aknmdrc 1 U . ac 4.50 p_m. 

7 ^ p.nt. British mmibtrs will be intertwined to 
dinner by the President and Council of rise S..VD G. 
Sunday, 141/1 May, 

British members return to London. 

_Tto headquartere of the British Section, while in Paris, 
will to at the Motel Lutctuq Boulevard IhispEiH, where 
special terms have been arranged for members. 

Mr, S Douglas Meadows [ T.| hiw accepted theappoint- 
meiL 1 . as Chief Architect to tin; Municipality of Singapore t 
and h#s fhcrefnre* resigned hi.s appointment :k Supet- 
infv riding Are hi toe [ 10 the Mini Hire qf Agriculture anti 
Fisheries. 
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The Royal Academy 
Banquet 

SPEECH BY SIR ASTON WEBB, F.R.A, 

Sir Aston Webb, the President, in responding to the 
toast of the Royal Academy at the Annual Banquet held 
on 30 April, aatd in the course of his speech i 

You will set- signs of movement .15 you yn round our 
present cshibMdn, which I hope you will think—as we do 
an unusually good one Then 1 are pictures and 
scLilpmre here to-day which will, wc believe, be recognised 
as masterpieces later on „ We are endeavouring to encourage 
sincere effort in whatever school it may beexpresring itself, 
and to embrace in our membership all who have something 
to 5ay that is worth raying- In doin^ this %\c arc aware that 
we Lay ourselvci open to criticism from those who find 
little or nothing 10 admire in the work of the more adven¬ 
turous artist; hut on academy, if it h to live, mu*t live 
with living men, and while rejecting and declining to recog¬ 
nise cxctin and extravagance mu*t, on the other hand, 
show sympathy with aspirations which at hwt sight may 
seem strange and perhaps unacceptable* wharcver the ver¬ 
dict of posterity may be. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury some years ago made the 
suggestion in this room thac the walls of our public build¬ 
ings should be more freely enriched with mural decora¬ 
tions, j.% they are abroad, with du- result that the walls of 
the Foreign Office grand staircase were offered by the 
Government for the purpose, and these decoration* have 
lately been completed and put up. and can he seen by those 
interested* 

Wc are proposing nest winter to have an exhibition of 
decorative work, end have already received offer* of wall 
space in certain public buildings available for decorative 
treatment. Our schools under our Keeper are full and 
doing very fine wntk indeed, and are still imp roving, An 
agreement; has been come toon the long-outsrandinpj ques¬ 
tion between the B-A. Council and the Tate Gallery Trus¬ 
tees concerning the purchase of pictures under the terms 
of the Chantrey Bequest which bar received the assent of 
the Treasury and the Chan trey Trustee*. The Treasury 
have appointed four additional executant artists on the 
hoard of the Tile Trustee** and it is hoped the arrange¬ 
ment will prove a permanent settlement. 

We have had an application from Sydney for the Use of 
one of mir galleries during our summer exhibition for the 
exhibition of modern Australian picture*, and though we 
found ourselves unable to arrange this, we have offered to 
Sydney iwo or three galleries in the autumn if it cun be 
arranged, We are now lending mir beautiful rooms and 
^allerif* for all purposes chjt icon to U& likely to be in the 
i merest and advancement of art* irrespective of party or 
school ; und we are usin^ our best endeavour that the 
Royal Academy shall worthily maintain Us position a* the 
head nl the arts in ihis country, 

I should like to refer to the propo&al that has been made 
to erect huildirtgx in London mo feet high irrespective oi 
1 lie width of the streets. In 1 he City* with streets 20 ro 35 
feet widcj you may imagine what the effect would be. 


> rhsE is one of the subjects w hich we would wish to place 
before an Advisory Commission on Fine Art, It i* true 
that such a Commission w r ould have no executive power, 
but they would be men pf authority on such matter?,, and 
could express an opinion which we believe would stop at 
once the carrying out of any proposal of that sort. At the 
moment 1 believe we have stopped that proposal. 


U.B.A. CONFERENCE AT CARDIFF. 

The present mimberof dte JoVrnjml to Mains an artiste 
by Mr. Purchon on the Public Building* in Cardiff, 
which will be of special interest to members attending 
the Conference there from 8 to 10 June. The pro¬ 
gramme of the Conference was published in JOUKNAE, 
No* io f p 307- The Loti) Mayor* who will hold a 
reception at City Hall on the opening day, recently de¬ 
scribed: the prospective Conference as the chief civic 
event of the year, 


EXHIBITION OK DRAWINGS OF ARMENIAN 
ARCHITECTURE, 

The following letter tats been received from Major- 
General Bagratuuni* the representative for Armenia in 
London, in connection with the recent exhibition of 
Mr + Fetvadjian's drawings held in the Institute Gal¬ 
leries E— 


SlR.-- Permit mt to express on iTchulf of my compatriot* 
our deepest gratitude for your benevolent attention, and 
the arnm^ements which were so kindly made for the exhibi¬ 
tion of the drawings of Mr. A* Fecvadjian at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, 

As Armenians we are very proud, and it is a great honour 
for us > that the works of our prominent painter should have 
been exhibited in such u distiuguiahed Institution and 
appreciated by its President and the Council,— 1 am, Sir. 
your obedient servant, J- Ba*.:Ratuuni t 

Major-Gtnrrnt, 


EXHI OPTION [OF I SEVENTEENTH-* CENTURY 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS. 

The attention of members of the Institute is particu¬ 
larly directed to the exhibition of the Coke cat lection ol 
Smithson drawings* and riir Vere Isham'a collection uf 
Webb drawings, now being held in the Urge gallery of 
the Institute. A catalogue of both collections, com¬ 
piled by Mr. J. A. Gutch,has been printed Mr. Gotch 
has kindly consented to give an address on the drawings, 
on Thursday, n May* at 5 p.Tru at which it is hoped 
there Will be a good attendance of members and their 
friend*. 

ARCHITECTS BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

Tim annual general meeting of the subscribers and 
donors of the Architects' Runevolrnt Society will be 
held, by the kind permission of the Council of the 
RTlLj.Y, at 9 Conduit Street on 10 May. The 
President (Mr, Paul Waterhouse) will rake the chair at 

5 p-™[ 
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The late J, B. Fulton [R 

By PROFESSOR BERE9FORD PJTE. 

A quarter of a tcmury ago Fulton was an irresistible 
vicTur msiudtnb'mm petitions. both in draughtsmanship 
flnej design. Nature had provided him with gifts and a 
judgment that seemed exactly suited to the artistic mood 
of his generation, and these gift* were supplemented by 
fttnnfftEi and capacity for great rapidity in exeunt inn, 
bo lie swept the competition board of all the available 
student prices. Hk record in this respect Is probably 
unequal led. 

The measured drawings of woodwork screens at Aber¬ 
deen firet attracted attention to hi# novel, dear and seem- 
ingly nervous draughtsmanship, but the nervous quality 
was ^ at ° r filing, not of h«itancy * Later studi e* abroad t 
especially his sketches of Constantinople, proved that his 
hand reflected forcibly and certainly all that lie wished to 
expre-w. There wium be a stock somewhere of his sketches 
and studies of Sta. Sophia, besides the few that have 
been published„ os he had expressed his intention of 
publishing a big work on Santa Sophia some day, and he 
generally gave the impression of having much in formation 
in reserve waiting to be drawn out of his mind and 
stores. 

In design he possessed the quality of breadth of vision 
and tompreheniipn of difficult problem# of planning that 
stood him in good stead in public competitions He had 
very many successes in obtaining selection for liimited 
competitions and second places in finals, though relatively 
few first places. In the London County Hall competition 
and the Government offices, Whitehall, he scored 
succeists with great sets of plan# executed p radical I v 
wholly by himself. Tn these designs the power of the plan 
illustrate# the modem Roman renaissance method of 
corridor und public hall arrangement that he conceived 
rightly to be popular. The outlook was perhaps limited, 
bur rhe concentration on what was sure to appeal lo ihe 
assessor as modem and practical never failed or drifted 
mm merely imaginary design. In she detail of the pJtan his 
work was seldom at fault, and the Gordian met hod of 
cutting constructional problems was never absurd and 
could always be made to work, perhaps unconventionally. 
Mr. Bctcher nominated him for some of the bltHrks of 
buildings at the White City, and the opportunity of in- 
d lifting in frisky French patiuerrt wife seized by FnTt.in 
Wuh avidity. The utwarwfaiiiop results, due n tern- 
pn rising expedients in construct loti, prevented thes e chur- 
rctoroticaHy clever building# fmm ranking os wisrks of 
urchi tcct u nr p b u t among i he ex pe rim enta in ske tc h y magoi - 
neence which these Exhibition shed* with pnE.iuiil facades 
ex hi hi i Fulhm's work held in own. 

hor nearly 12 year* Fulton was associated with me in 
the work of ik- Architectural department of the L.C.C, 
School of Budding at Brixtam Hift patient Idud n^ss of 
character nod equable temperament did wonders among 
the varying type* of students. Quite a considers hi t mini* 
her of successful men can now’ look back to the in \mm*c 
stimulus that hit evening tuition gave after n dreamy day’s 
Avork in an office. Clever boy# responded rapidly aiid 
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learnt his method in a remarkable way, but the outstanding 
feature of hr* long association with rhis school wits his 
suevess with unpromising material. I ha%'c often wondered 
ai the way in which his long patience overcame obstacles 
that would have been insuperable to & teacher less opri- 
mtatic and kind, lie knew exactly how 10 impress the 
method by which he perceived ml problem of dwnign upon 
hi& pupil, und the result was a# often astonishing to the 
subject of hi# instruction as to me. 

All this is testimony enough to the worth of Fuhon’s 
character us j t eacher : it's a friend and colleague he was in- 
valuable. Naturally very reserved and extremely modest, 
there was never any failure in hi# quiet confidence in his 
ow n ju dgm en t and pawe r. D uring the wa r hi s heal rh broke 
up under the strenuous training for the field—he steadfastly 
refused to apply for a commission—and after its re-estab- 
hahmentj :re we all hoped, his appointment to the very 
important post at Glasgow gave ihr great opjwrtyniry for 
which he was eminently fitted, together with the joy of 
beixig in his native air. I had the great pleasure of seeing 
him Ln his oeiv sphere early in nj-i und of observ ing the 
enthusiasm with which he was welcomed. Too soon he 
broke down, and after many months of convalescence 
was suddenly called away. The sympathy of the very 
large circle of professional men to whom for many years 
he had been a helper and a stimulus will be accorded to his 
widow ami hi# son in their sorrow. May the assurance 
that the high regard in which his great talents genuine 
character and lasting work are held in some small measure 
he a solace and an abiding recollection. 

Mr. Edward G. Wylie [A.] has sent the following 
note on Mr. Fulton 1 # work at Glasgow;— 

The late Professor j. ft. Fukon was appointed the 
Director of Studies to the Glasgow 1 School of Architec¬ 
ture in 

Commencing these duties in September [923 he at 
once proceeded to initiate a scries of changes in the 
courses cif study with a view to increasing the efficiency 
nf the School and bring the curriculum of studies to as 
complete a stale a# is possible Tor the education of 
architects. 

During the session 1920 21 ibe School was admitted 

j recognised school hy the RJ R.A., whereby its 
diploma exempted the holder from the ex uini nation* for 
Associateship. In this Professor Full on was. largely 
interested, 

1 he success of the firai session of the School under 
liis direction was apparent, and ;t \\ s n confidently hoped 
that the success would be more marked as ti me went on t 
but unfortunately ju*t at the end of the session he was 
taken seriously ill* 

Fmtn this illness he was gradually recovering and 
was looking forward ro resuming hiVdutict, but while 
attending a medical board in Glasgow on 11 April, he 
had a second seizure and died the same day without 
recovering consciousness. 

*’* Mr Fid ton WaiTFi* Prkeiwm, item ; Iratiiute Mtdallim 
{Drxwrnjph t$e* ; Stew MwfadUn, n>oa : Gtisscil Medallist, 
1903. 
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Obituary 

Frederick William Marks [f ] + 

Mr. Marks, who died on z April, was a much- 
respected Fellow of the Institute. After passing the 
examinations he was elected an Aswriair in tSSy, and a 
Fellow in 1905, He was the son of the late Jacob and 
Susannah Marks, of Sydney, New South Wales, and 
spent much of his early life in Australia, He was 
regular in his attendance at I he Institute meetings and 
served Un some years on the Practice Standing Com¬ 
mittee. Amongst the buildings of which he was architect 
1$ Egypt House, New ikind Streets memorial in Devon¬ 
shire, and at the time of S ih death he was engaged on a 
large block of buildings fur an insurance company in 
Margate Street. He was very musical, and his taste 
wis shared by Mrs* Marks, who is an expert amateur 
.mist. His loss will be greatly felt by hi* many friends 
.4 she Institute, and much sympathy has been expressed 
for Mrs. Marks and the members of his family. 

Sydney Perils [F.j. 

The Lath Mr. Geohoe E. HalUpav [F.] 

Mr. George Elev Haiti day, I'S.A, t/■'-]+ a well-known 
Cardiff PTchirect, died at Cardiff on April 5. aged 

Mr. liuLliduy was an authority on archoology, and his 
works on Church plate and other treatises have been in 
jjrpat dc mand by those i me rested. I k was aba? an authority 
on ancient works and remains throughout South ^ ales, 
particularly those at Caerwcm and Lion twit Major. He 
came to Cardiff after serving hi* pupilage in Lyndon, and 
waa for some time an assistant in Mr. John. Pritchard, the 
architect for ihe restoration of Llandaff Cathedral. As 
an architect he was mi^i successful h carrying out his works 
with rare skill and devotion. 

Mr. Hallktay was president of the South Wales Institute 
of Architects during 1911—tpij- Amanipt the numerous 
works executed by him may he mentioned Sr, 1 win * 
Church, Cardiff; All SaintT Church, Portheawl; Christ 
Church. Rudvr- Caerphilly Church Tower ; St Mays 
Church, Barry Dock ; Llaniwft Major Church restart- 
tioq ; llowelU’ Schools. LlundaiT; the LlewvHyn Alms- 
houses* Neath. The practice will K- carried on lor the 
present hy Mr. Chris J. Ward, F.K.I.. LJf-LB-A.* at Cetn 
Mahly Chambers L 9* Quae Streei + Cardiff, 

[VOH P- JoNES L.L]- 

//oit. Str .. Smith Wd?* Imdmt * j Architect*. 


THE LONDON BUILDING ACTS COMMITTEE 
The Council have directed that the following Inter be 
printed in the Journal of lhe Royal Institute : 

Lon Jim f za February 19x2, 

To the Editor, Journal R.L .B.A.— 

Dear Sir—T he Building All: Committee of the 
R.L!l*A. was appointed by the Council to consider the 
question of the reform oi the London Building Acts, and 
ihe member* of that Committer were presumably selected 
by the Council by reason of their being peculiarly qualified 
to advise on the subject. 


The Committee, realising the extensive character of the 
task which had lieen allocated to them, decided, in the first 
instance, to deal with the question of higher building and 
cubical contents h ns being, -in their opininn 1 matters of 
urgency, leaving over until it later date other question a 
connected with the Building Acta. 

The Committee held thirteen meetings and participated 
in six conferences with public authorities so ax to ensure a 
thorough exploration of the subject. 

The extensive character of their investigations involved 
their proceedings attending over eighteen months. 

Under pressure from the late President, the present 
President, and the Council itself, the Committee did their 
best to expedite their work, and decided to issue an interim 
report on higher buildings and cubical contents before sub¬ 
mitting a general report upon the whole reference. 

This interim report having been delivered to the Council, 
the Council adopted the course of referring the Building 
Acts Committee's report to the Art Bunding Committee, 
the Practice Standing Committee, the Science Slanding 
Committee, and the Housing and Town Planning Com¬ 
mitted. 

Upon receipt of these reports the Council decided to 
adopt tbir report of the Art Standing Committee, thus 
setting aside all the recommendatlon-s of the Building Acts 
CoTnmini.ee, except that portion dealing with the present 
limit of 60 feel, which they considered might be increased 
to So fret + 

Immediately upon coming to their decision the Council 
communicated its substance to the entire Proa of the 
kingdom without first advising the Building Acts Com¬ 
mittee of thetr decision, the official intimation of their 
decision reaching the Building Acta Commits some five 
days after the Press hud been supplied with the informa- 
tion. 

The Council likewise communicated their decision 
directly to the six public bodies with whom the Building 
Ants Committee had conferred, instead of inviting the 
Building Acts Committee to *0 communicate with the 
bodies in question. 

The communication sent by the Council to the Press and 
to the public bodies omitted all reference w the fact that 
the Art Standing Committee had expressed themselves in 
favour of higher buildings being permitted in occasional 
positions, while lhe communication itself was in substance 
the minority report which had been prepared and signed 
by one member of the Building Acts Committee only. 

The Council subsequently decided to call a general 
meeting 10 consider the question of higher buildings, but 
failed to inform the Building Acts Committee of iheir In¬ 
tent ion so to do. 

The Council have now informed the Building Acts Com¬ 
mittee that, in view' of their having adopted the report of 
the An Standing Committee, the London Building Ada 
Committee be thanked for its services in the past and be 
formally discharged. 

At u private meeting of those members of the Buflding 
Acts Committee who had adopted the interim report, ltwa* 
decided to set out the above facts, and to request you to 
draw the attention of the Council to some, and to express 
ihc following as the opinions of the undersigned 1— 

(11 That the general treatment by the Council of this 

+ l 3 
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Committee has ixm been distinguished by lhai considera¬ 
tion towhich it wm emklid, 

(s) That the discharge of the Commiiiee before ir had 
accomplished the task of dealing with its w hole reference 
w r ith regard to the London Building Acts U placing a slight 
upon that Committee, and indicates a failure to recognise 
the value of the contentious work it has so far performed. 

fj) I'hat if the Council treat member* of comnniicts 
specially appointed by them to fulfil a dthniu- task with 
such scant eonsidemtiem, they will In the future probably 
find ft difficult to induce members to give their time and 
experience to the Services of the Institute and of the 
profession. 

The undersigned will be obliged if you will make 
arrangements for printing this letter in the JotrJtSAL, 
together with a copy of the resolution of the Building Act 
Committee of 14 January last, included in paragraph * of 
the letter addressed to you on 13 January last, dealing with 
the question of alleged premature publicity.—Yours 
faithfully. 

Hf.nhy Tanner, Cila>. A. Dauuniy, 

J J foAss. Ditisv L + Solomon. 

Sydney Fej us. Dei-issa Josefii. 

The following es the Resolution of the London Building 
Act Committee, dated 13 January 1922* referred to above : 

The Building Acts Committee note with surprise the 
following extracts from the Report of the Art Standing 
Committee : IE The premature publicity which hast been 
given to ibis Interim Report and the conclusion* reached 
therein by the representatives of the Building Acts Com- 
mirtce jfl much to lie deprecated." “ It in much to be 
hoped that die Council will take $tcps to prevent in the 
future such public action by members of Committees 
appointed to investigate subjects of such controversial 
nature as This Wore their Reports have either been con¬ 
sidered by the Council nr by the members of the R.T 

'^ht Building Acts Committee unanimously repudiate 
the statements, which are txm founded upon fact, as the 
only occasion upon which any official communication was 
made by the Building Acts Committee to the Press, a* nn 
the 22 July pcjii, when the Joint lion. Secretary, at the 
request of the President, addressed the following'letter to 
the newspapers ;— 

In order to avoid any misunderstanding,, 1 shall feel 
obliged if you will allow me to point (nut that the scheme 
for * Higher Buildings lor London/ which has bear* pre¬ 
pared by the Building Acts Committee of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. has not yet been submitted 
T ? the^ Council of the Institute, and that therefore the 
Council have nut yet had un opportunity of forming an 
opinion thereon/ 1 


THE CONJOINT BOARD OF SCIENTIFIC 
SOCIETIES. 

The Council of the Institute have voted a contri¬ 
bution t)f £20 to riie funds of the Conjoint Board of 
Scientific Societies. 


The Annual Elections 

NEW NOMINATIONS TO COUNCIL, AND 
STANDING COMMITTEES— 

The following nominations have been made [ >v 
memlieri in ,uxtt r dunce with Rv-law *_ 

AS VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

(floss: Atnwn Wuluam Stbphew. M.A. Cantab fFl 
nominated hy Herbert Shephrrd, W. Gil I bee S«,» 
Ptwto a! M. E^uw. Wm, Woodward, Fr/imt,, Diftbi L’ 
Solomon H, G. f-jshrr, J:Lmc* Ewtojf, Anwi,itrs. 
Dow ™® ■ P“n.ti‘ Bl-bkf. KS.A., I S, I, IF.], rood- 

“M”? SgrBwiater Fletcher, E. Stanley Hall, Seplinnis 
irfcusk, V\ . (jillh« Soon. Feilcm ; John KjivIiwr, 
j , Alan Sbfer. A. \\ . Sheppard. P 4iirviiif^ r 
llEATHCorpr (’iMhu.s Henry [F.j, nominated bv Sydnev 
Park*, Fiul Ogden. Fmdfc. M. Hkmw. A. VV.'s, Cm,*, 
-mpr lMfer . ■ II. G Fisher, J. L, Harvey. 

W . h. Broob, .-hioewiti* 

Hcbbaxu : Gtosuif, F.S.A. (FJ, nomine ted by Herbert Hhrp- 
Iseni, VS. GiUbee Scott, Perdvil M. Ffaier. Wm. Wood¬ 
ward, Fri/awi ; LHflby L. Solomon, H, G, Fisher, Jama 
twinfi, jUtoriatci. 

SfAHiES-U [top : ] [KKttfiiiT Dl 1 Nt-'AN IF,], noFTti noted by Sviinrt 
Perks, Delissa Jaieyih, Uwi, Solomon. Heaton Cmnvn. 

L, Solomon A. A Carder. G. A, Brain 

Atuxwtn 

AS MEMBERS OF COUNCIL, 

LLA&t:: : Max [F ], nominated by II J) Seadm-Wdgd, Lewi. 
Solomon .Sydney Perks, W, Gillbee Scon, Win. Wood¬ 
ward, helteta ; Dii{hy L, Solomon, Frank Woodward, 
Anaaoltt. 

Cquabi : Ajjlas- OvBmpj fF, | . nominated by Sydney Perks, 
AlfrcJ \s D.Searirs-Weod, W, E. Riley , Alan 

K, , lunby, M . R. D.tidye. Fctiwat ,‘ Difibv L. Solomon, 
Attnnetf. 

^W 01 * THJmtnftted by Fredk. R. I {torn*, IGnil 
Oliver, Hentyf. Chet wood, T, K W, Grant, Fr/^r, 
trntii Uisiev, Kennuh S. Gmsi d, James Ewintf, ,-Tmciti/w, 
I>Avt£M:t : Willusi Robert. F.SJ., A*aoc.M.Inst.C,E r [F.J, 
mitimilcd byb, D.AiiJttjJi A. E Richardson. C', Lowtt 
V* 1 !; 3 £"}, ,ir > - V.’; P?"i«y, FAUcr : (R». A Lanjfdell, 
R, B._ Walker, W . I larding TbnnipMm, ,-lilurdJej 
h RASCT PeRriv.u. M At flic* [F ], THtmtiuiMd bv II D.Scarles- 
^o,Kl, SyJmj Perks, W. Gill Inc Sentt. M.v t.larkr, 
Harold Goileti, Wm. Womlward, Fdlnm , Fmnk W..sd- 
ward. .•ttfrinirfe. 

^ ILL .; Charles jhrtn fF.]. nomiiialrd bv Svdtiev Perli^. 
Dribsti I«*pb, A, E Richardson, A. H. Ke«ey, S. D. 
Adtbeod. Stutw C, Ramsey. .\R ltr t W. Mn^rr. I-.T, W. 
Goldsmith, II. D, Sesurles-Wood, Ftl/tmu. 

Uuwnttb: Ebski Uiiwk (F.J, nomine ted by Fredk. R, 
rlioms, 1 - F. \V . Grant, VI W. Scott-MmtcrisH, lit non 
CtHiiyn, FoWon-i f t. William Nepblim, j L. Harvey, 
Arthur We]ford,. An^aaUi. 

Gowmrni: Thomas WirrotFoaci [F.l munluaird 

W Sydney Perlca, Alfred \\\ $ p CfOw. fSeorge lltibbnni, 
Albert U .Moore, EdwinCUDjH-r II 1) ^rlftAVood, 
f'Murt ; H- tw, I lr hc( K Asifoiuu 
f r, TT,: fjF.J, nomiiwied by H. 1>, Searlw- 

ij J ' i r f ! t?, 11 ^ } ann,|,r « * * 1 Smith. SyJM > 

Lidtbee Scatt, Mix Cfjrfcf, VVisi. Woodward. 
Joseph DOUSS^ [FX uominutfHl by Svdnev Perks, Alfred 

v HtthW. Alliert VV Mow*. 

J c i' K, D. Scrl^-Wood. FtUw* , 

II, u. fisher, -ffjLVjiifr, 
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Kstf&Mm : Jojftt ILuiOLb fFJ, nominated by W, W. Seon- 
Mnncrira, Alfred Roberts, Arthur R Newman, BoriE C L 
Deacon* Fctfowt ; \W S, Grice, J. M._ Kcnnurd, Arthur 
Wdford l Aifttiafr*. 

Mvaw 3 Alreitt Walter [F.J, nominated by H. D. Scurles- 
Wood. Sydney Peri* , W. Gill burr Scott, Mu Clarke. 
Harold (Jp&U'Tj, Wm, Wuodwuri ; Frunk Wood¬ 

ward, v4jrOOtfh*, 

NjoioLas j CuWJS [F.J, nnrninaisd by Arthur Keen, E„ 
Keync* PurduiEie, C- W. English, Henry J. ChcrwooiL 
R- H, Ketr, Owen C, Little* A. Etomfiehl jackson. Ftifaat 
Rees ■ Thomas Taloes ns [f j, nominated by Herbert T, Buck* 
land, C. E. FToflJrtQji, Gil hen W. Fr*&er. J. Allred Gdfch, 
A. W. 1leanings, T, R. Mi lb urn. Frtnd* June*, FeHows. 
Scxm : WlLUAM Gu i tcf [F,]* nominated by H. J>. Searles- 
Wood, Lewi* Solomon. Sydney Perks. Fredk. R. Hinr*i--. 
FrFtotet : Digby L. Solomon, A. A Carder, G, A Bryan, 
/hfacitiTti, 

StJOtT MDNCUVm : WlUUw ViNljjer. M,c. EF.J, nominated 
by Owen C, LittlcjT. F*\V. Gram, Basal Oliver, Fredfc. R, 
Hiom F Fififfott'J ; Kenneth S Stood., Harold 1. Meiriman, 
Ernest Bates, /tstocTofiu. 

Si[^!iai!>: Herbert [F.}, nominated hy IT. D. Scarlet-Wood, 
W. Gillbcr Smit, Mkx Clarke, Harold Godett. Wm. 
Woodmrd, Ftifcm ; Frank Woodward, Leonard A. 
Culliford. 

Swan : Jahies Alfred [F.j, nominated by Owen C- l.irrlt, 
"Ram\ Oliver, T. F. W. Grant. Fzcdk. R. Ilinrn*, MriKi ; 
C. ft- Cordon, Kenneth S. Btmd. Arthur Welford, 
AttM&trx. 

AS ASSOCIATE MEMBERS OF council 
A nEMUKnvdut : PlOFESSOH LES14£ PArftJCK, M-A- n Liverpool 
;. l,j Nominated by Hcnr) V Ashley, Henty M. Flercher, 
'Hieodore Fyfe. H. Au&tctt Hull. E. Stanley Hall . G. Gil¬ 
bert Stoll. Edward MiUife. Frtfatcs* 

ASHFOHD ; William I IltNfllf [.!.] Nominated by Sydney Perks, 
Pcli&xrt jMtiph. Albert W, Moore. F. T. W. Goldainith, 
H.D. ScJtrl w-Wood „ W. Giflbee Scott. Max Clir kc F Ft&kwx 
Cart de Lafontajnis : Likut^-Colonel ttorkV Pmc.sr L. t 
O.R.F., T D [. r ]. NumimUed by E Guy Daivber, H. P 
Scaries-'Wood, S- P. Ad-head, Arthur Keen, Walter Cave, 
II, A Listen Hill. Sir Reginald ftlomfselJ, Monri. 
CrLLlFOHB ; LkopsaHO Aht?II:r. F S,|, [A.\. Non-LLnated by 
Wm, Woodward. Herbert Shepherd, W. Gillbee Scott, 
Pertivul W. Fm+cr. FcUuk* ; F. R. jrtley, W. E. Mas(cn, 
Frank T, Dear, duoriara. 

I^AWnivNCL - GJionue C'lfUllOn r. R.VV.A. [.-1.]. Nomlnaietl by 
Wm, E-; Whitit. Herbert 'P, ByckNnd. A, w. Henning, 
Thomts R. Mil bum. Alan E. Mimby. E. Stanley' HaB* 
Stanley Hemp, FW'/rjm. 

WlLlJOftlJ: AflTMLR Nominated by Frtdk. R Hiomt, 

E J. AI jv, T. F. W CJruftt, Sasil Oliver. Fdlmv ; Harold I. 
Menrimafi, Emeit Hau^. Kenneth S firaad, Aaociaiti. 
WOOdvvahd r Frank (.-I,). Nominated by Alfred W Cras, 
Sydney Perkv.fiwn^ Hubbard, Freilfc , R, 

H- Ci- Fisher. W. E. Brooby J. L, Harvey, jUmcmu*, 

AS MEMBERS OF THE PRACTICE C OMMIT!’El 
N } ljiiolas : CitAHL£S EFJ- Numinaied by Su Aston Webb. 
Arthur Keen, ft. H Kerr,, C. W. EfigliKh. Own C- Lililr, 
Henry J. ChetWOud, A, Rlnmfk-TJ J'ockson, Frllxrtzt 
Xivtm 2 David [F J. Nominjtt d by w. E. Vemon 

Crompton, Herbert Wtgi^wworth, C Lovett Gill + A. E. 
ftrctunUnn, rt. P. Ad^hend, Sienky C. Raimcy. Fc/J’nii'j 1 
ft. K. Walker. Anatirttw, 

AS MEMBERS OF THE SCIENCE COMMITTEE 
DttOJi-ShAlN : JotlEtiWAPH, O.HE [FJ* Nominated by Sir 
A’rton Webb, Arthur Keen, A. Bltwnftdd Jackson. <_ W. 
Enfih’Hh. ft. H Kerr, Henry J Chitwood, Owen C. Little, 
F*Umm> 


JA&fjARD : Wai rm Klibert [F.]. Nominated hy 1! D, Seartrt* 
Wood, Hclir^ Ashley. Waller Cave' Arthur Keen, 
Mauntee E. Webb* FtlUrtn ; Allan Graham, Clarence S. 
Picton, Auttfialu, 

AS ASSOCIATE MEMBER OF SCIENCE COMMITTEE 
SATOt: lUfsVW Hobept, F.S.t.. A.M.Insi.C.E, |.d ], Nomi- 
nau-tl by Edwin J. Sadgrove. E. C- P. Mens cm, Perry B. 
Tubbs, Major ILarrv Barnes. FfltvU'i ; L. Sylvester Sulli¬ 
van, Grshii n B. Tubbs, E. Atomnder Young, AstadaUf, 


ATTENDANCES AT COUNCIL AND STANDING 
COMMITTEE MEETINGS. 19^1-3^ 

Council Pft mectini^). 

Paul WaterbfSUse. Prtiidetn, 15 L *E. Guy IXiwher, T tce- 
iWudmi, it : Professor S. D. AcKHead. Vice-President, n ; 
A_ W. S. Cross. Vict-Prmdcnl' 1 ; H. P, Searle^-Wood r VtW- 
Prudent. 15 : Sir ft^pinald Blomfield, R A . Pm? PrerOttenl# o ; 
Jnhn W. Sitnpton, Fajf PrHtdcnt. o ; Arthur Ktcn. Hvr r. 
Sterttary, 15 ; H. V. Ashley, 16 : Major Harr, Barnes, M.P.. 
b : Wulter C*v c> 13 : Sir Banister F. Fletcher, 10 ; 'W. 
Curtis Green, ti : 11 . Austin Halt, 13 ; E, Sttfiley Hall. |6 : 
E. Vincent ILims, 9; fH V Lnnebcsicr, 5: T. Gcoffry 
Lucas, 13 ■ tSirEdw-ifi Ltnyen^, ft.A., t ; Alan E. Munby . Ij '; 
C. Stanley Peach. 3 - Sydney Pcrfc>. lt . W. H. Kile} * 1 , 1 3 : 
G. Gllbt^rt Scott, R.A. | ; Maurice E. Webb, 14 ; ^ 

Cmttdi. 

, 4 j/oCurfc MtmWn 0 / Commit. —H. Chatlun Bradshaw, 14 ; 
Stanley 1 L lljimp, it ; J, StCkkdalc Harrisdn, (1 ; J. Alan 
Slater, ; Michael Wnterhnute, 11 ; |. Hubert Worthington. 
S. 


RcprtttftttitoVfv vf . I Itifii 1^ueicfici. H. T. Buckland 1 Bir¬ 
mingham). 15; C. B. Floekton GShefField>, 7; Gilbert W. 
Fraser (Liverpool). 4 ; J .Alfred Gdlcb {Northiints), 8 ; A. W. 
Henningi (hlanchevter), & \> Llewellyn Kitchen (York), a; 
T- R r MlJbum (SunderlindL 7 \ W. B ^ r hitie (Glasgow), j. 

HfprrttnurtHn: 0/ ff\t Aithii#riujal AtioatUPm- —W. G. 
Newton, 3. 


Standing Co>iMrmEE 5 . 

An (id Meetings ).—Ftflfom : Pmfnwt S. D. Adshead, ft ■ 
Herhert Raker, 4 ; Walter Cd\e. s ; j. J. jaaxs, s ; Sir Edwin 
L- Lutynm, ft A., 0 1 Ha be. Ricardo, 7; Professor A. E. 
Rkhardson, f J PmfesMr F„ M. Simpson, 4 ; Maurice E. 
Webb, 9 Assucitilcr : W. R, Pavtdgt, 5 j Cyril A. Farey, 4 ; 
P. W. Lovell, 9 ; Michael WnteriwUH, i; W. A. Webb, 3 ; 
An bur Wei fo rd, 3, , ippwniftt by Ctmnal: W.iher Tupper, ^ ; 

W. A. Forsyth, ^ ; Alfred Coot, ^ ; F. R. 3 botn>, U - J. D. 
Cn|cn%, fr. 

L/Irrtiihrre (8 Mceringia ),—FAftmt : T-OUIk. Ambler, 6; 
Martin S. Bri^h 5 l Hohert G.Gorfcite, h ; W. Ctlrtb Green, 
o : E. Stanley Hall. 3 ; Arthur Smnton, 4 : C- Hcmson 
r Fown«nd, fi v W. Henry Wqrd, i* ; F. Leslie Warerhounc, 3 ; 
H. H. Stnlhnin. 1, ^fjofiflrrr : W. H fc AmtlL 5; L. Ii. 
Buddcu. o : H. Chid tun Erad^hjnv, 5 ; A. V. Edwards, 4 : 
J. Alan SUitor. t ; f. Hubert Worthington, i. App^inlcti fii, 
Cmindi: H. Aualen Hull, 5 ; II. M. Fletcher, 6; A H. 
Midier] y t 6 ; S. C, Ramsey, b ; C. E. Saytr. 7. 

Pfafticr (9 Meeting )—Fdfotri : Henry \\ A^lilcy h 9; 
Mux Clarke, $ ; A W S. Cross, o ; CL Tophum Forrest, z : 
Arthur Keen. ^ : G . II. Ijjve^nne, H ; C, Stanley Reach. .1 : 
Sydney Perils, 6 - John Shter. 0 ■ W- Henry White, 7. Aw>- 
dvtfi .- G■ Scurtt CockriB,9 ; llomec Cuhiti, 0 ; II. V, Milnm 
Eurfrr.cn, h- J, Dougltta ScoLt. 3; DLflhy L. Solomon, 6; 
Herbert A. Welch h 7. .-^poj'wfvd fry Gmndf . I Firry Teather. 
3 Rupert Savage* ^ : Fmneri Jtmo, S - T R. Mtlburn, 5 ; 
A- O. Col lard . S. 

N’j'ij-.'ny (0 Meetings).— FALm : II. Prrcv Adam.H, t ; 
1^ Stephen Ayltn^, ; ; Felix CEav. z ; W E VrmOn i mmp- 


* Absent from several meetingi UIim^s. 

I Atnerd in loiliu durine ine^tol the Se--mtL 
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mo, S : Franti* Hooper* S i Alan E. Munby, 5 ; iS. B. Russell, 
6 i H. D, Srarlca-Wpcnj, 4 ; Professor H, Elwy ^aiiih, 4 ; 
Raymond Unwin, a. Hinttftffar .- R. J. AjujcI. z : Henry W, 
Bui tow*. ij : C. A. Daubney. S \; G. Leonard EJktngUm, 4 ; 
j. H, Markham, 3 ; Clu$. Woodward. &. Appointed by 
Ctifimil ; J Emeit l nnek fc 8 ; T E. H- White, O ; H. A. Saul, 
b ; Herbert Shepherd* 4 ; R, Fiander Escbetk, 4, 

Examinations 

The Exgnumtiajis of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects will he held on the full cm mg dattss :— 

The Imtnriediaic on y. is, 13 and 15 June tyaz. 

Applications must be sent in 011 or before 6 May, 

The Final and Special Examinations on zz* zj, 24, 
26, 37 and ay June lysa. Applications muit be sent in 
on or before 20 May, 

The Special War Examination on 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 July 
1922. Applications must be aent in on or before 3 June. 

The Te$u manic* of Study, elc +p with the necessary 
fees, must accompany idl applications, all of which are 
to be addressed to the undersigned, 

I ax .Mac A lister,. Sec. R.LB.A. 


Competitions 

NEWPORT WAR MEMORIAL COMPETITION. 

The Competitions Committee of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects have been in negotiation with the 
promoters of this Competition and the Conditions, 
which will be issued immediately, arc now in order. 
The veto of the Royal Institute of British Architects is 
accordingly removed, and members are at liberty to 
take pan in the Competition. 

Ian MacA listed Sec, R 1 .B.A* 

Com petitions Open. 

Auckland Win Memorial, 

Ipswich War Memorial. 

The conditions and other documents relating to the 
above compelif ions may be consulted tit the Library, 


Members’ Column 

Mr. ll. M. OooDwtX, A.R I.B.A,. has resumed practice at j$k« 
Grr^vcnof Usee, $ W,l. 

ROOM WANTED. 

0 *e ucnMitLU-ltcd room wanted by architciT n* in LmriOm 
Kent 4 4 L* per aritUUn.'—Apply Box X& 42 , r.'f* Secretary’ K.I.B.A., 
9 OmiTafci ultra, T nrufrin. VCi. 

OFFICE TO LET 

Oryjcr. lb 1 * 1 * Victoria Street, Wwitmuistur Fiimkbed. Electric 
Ilr hit and fliitnp. i+a pci annum-—Apply Bex u*» c/a Secretary 
K.J.t! A. 9 Conduit Sure I, W.l« 

AF POl STM ENT'S WAN TE D. 

licixmTr R.Lli.A, uipiUv n«di >irfhitc*. uu-.il wort of my 
dranptiott. Over an year * 1 l^miuri eSpKtfefitc r ihoreughly reliable 
jnd Uwd to nsspcmsitifiily.—Apply Bof /(> Stu.ruUr>‘ H I.B.A , 

U CoaduftSdrrt, W.ip 

A .EC, LB. A. laSj dcjitcs prailkn tffr AfdatauL Working drawing 
detail*, TOrtififflfctitn*, suneya and peiHptLU>u». EX|x;rii*oc 0 Ip 
domestic, tnwplUh rhmrh anri rvi-nirm nrlat w,, r l Esmwit lesfl- 
i.n nninl-1 . Moderate salarv [H> commence -Apply Eox ip^r* fi/o 
Seemtiry R. 1.11 A., 9 Conduit Strm, W.i. 
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Minutes XV 

At the Annual General Meeting (being the Twelfth General 
Meeting of ihc ^iMion 1921-1922) held im Monday. 1 May 
iyaz. Jt S p_m.—Mr. H. D. Scarles-Wood, Vic^Pfaideni, in 
the chair. The .lOcndance b«ik wx» ri^ned by 29 Fellow* 
(including 8 members or she CouncilL 23 Atwdtitd (including 
4 members of the Council) r hikI 2 Licentiates-, 

The Minutes of the Ordinary General Meeting held on 
3 April, having been published in the JOURNAL, were confirmed 
and dgneri. 

The lion. S«Tttan- announced the decease of the following 
member* .—PrfifoaOr James Black Fulton, elected Auwtatc 
1906 and Fri [o%v 192 r. Mr. r V A. M 1 13 m , ckcied Fellow a 92 1 , 
^lr. C, E. Hlllidiy, F,S.A. r elected Fellow l&i>7p Mr. Harold 
French j elected AsMidate 19O9, and Mr. Edgar Stones, elected 
Licenttntc ioik It ym « R^oiaeo that the tcgrciH of the 
Ln^titUic for ihc Iocs of thefe Members b t tcCorded on the 
hlinute-s of the Mec-luitf, and that » message of Condoleiice and 
sympathy be conveyed la their rdiLLivn. 

The Secretary icsd a Ictier from Mr. O, Gilbert Scoic 
[FJ, R.A., [hanking the member* lor their congratulations on 
bin election u «i Royal Academician. 

The following members intending for the first time since 
iheir eleciinfi were formally admitted by rhe Cludrman :— 
Mmn. T. E\ Bennett, Fellow* nod E. H. Albford and ti. T. 
Heard, Afsodutes. 

The Chairman fornially prerenred the Repon nf the Counril 
fur the official year 1921-2^, 4ind informed the members ihm 
the Chairmen uir Olhir lepMffcmariVH of eath of I he Copn- 
niittw whose reports werr appended to the touaal's Report 
h&tl been ankod to attend ihc meeting m aa m be in 9 position io 
answer any iiyntiuns that might be naked in oonttrction with 
these repOrU. 

The Chairman harinp moved the adopdon of the Report srsd 
imited di«cui^on upon it T ihe Hop, Sccprtftrv seconded ihc 
motion, and a dhcuwion ensued, in which the folio withe mem¬ 
bers tonk part :■—Messrs. Wm. Woodward [E], Ferrival Ah 
Fraser fFj, M- S. Eriges [Fj, F, R. Hioms (F.J h Francis 
Hooper [F,|, Fjofessor S. D. Adshead |F ], T. M. Milbum 
[jF.] r Alan E. Munby [F,]* 

"I’he following members [hen replied to questions on behalf 
of the Committees which they reprinted - -Mr. Walter 
Cave [F.] f for the Art Standing Comirutiec nod the Bern td of 
Anchiteclurai Education i Mr. John altttcr[F.], lor ihe Frmetice 
Standinc Commit!cv:; Mr H. \\\ Burro^v-i [ a L], fur the 
Science Standing CommitTce ; Mr. J. Alan Slater M.] H tot the 
Uteralure Sumdinjf Committee : Mr. U X, Anhley [Fj.. for 
the Coiiipetitiona Committee ; Mr. W. R. I^avidgc [FT for 
the Town Planning jnd Housing Committee \ Ml\ Sydney 
Ihrrks (F,] , for the Finance itnd House Conunirtee. 

The motion huvinR been pul from thr Chair, it u as Rp& 0 £¥ 7 H 
Unanimously, that thr Rci’Nirt of |he Counril for (he ofFiciu .1 
year juzi- 22 be appro wd si rid udiSpCcd. 

r l’hc Chairman staled ihll the list of attendances at the Coun¬ 
cil find Standing Committee meedn#* hitd been laid on the 
table and would be printed in the neM ia'bUc of ihc jOL JLNAI- 

I'pon the morion of the Chainnan, seconded by" the Hon. 
Sectetnry. U Vole of thanks ^V 4 m passed by aoclarnaliotl to Mr, 
John llmlfton [F.J and Mr. A. \\ Sheppard [.-f-l, fot their 
services m 1 Ion Audwoni for the pair year, and ilicso gentlemen 
uerr a+fiiiti piorninaled as Audi too lor the ensuint’ yraroftiUlcr. 

The proceedinclosed at 9.30 p.m. 

ihm 0/ Fuhtica Won,- 1921 : ialh, s(irh November: lOth, 
24lh Pecember. 1922 ; t^jh, sfith January f rilh, z$*h Feb- 
ruury ; nth, 25th March ; hih, 22nd Aprd ; 6th, 30th May : 
3rd, 17th June ; 15th July t 19th August i zjid September, 
2 mi October. 
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London Clubs 

By STANLEY C. RAMSEY [F.] 

[Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects , Monday t 3 April 1922] 


T HE Clubs of London, considered as a group 
of buildings t are amongst our num cherished 
possessions. We speak of them collectively* as 
we speak of the 11 City Churches pr or the 11 London 
Squares/" as something peculiar to and inseparable 
from London life. 

Mr. Ralph Nevill, to whom I am indebted for 
much of my information on this subject, in his book 
on London Clubs* tells us that " the modern club, 
with its luxuries and comforts, has its origin in the 
tavern and coffee-house of a long-past age/' lie 
mentions the li Mermaid/ 1 which is supposed to 
3iave been the meeting-place of Shakespeare and 
Hen Junson, as one of the earliest of London's dubs. 
Tint it was the coffee and chocolate houses of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which formed 
the nucleus of so many of our fatuous clubs. The 


proprietors found that as time went on it paid them 
to exclude the general public and to run these houses 
for the benefit of their regular habitues, w ho them¬ 
selves decided bv election who were ;uid who were 
not to he allowed to join them* Afterwards com¬ 
mittees took the management of the dubs out of the 
hands of the proprietors and ran them for the bene¬ 
fit nf the members* Thus we find the name of the 
original proprietor or the name of the coffee-house 
h to-day the name of the club, such as Arthur 1 *, 
WhiteV p Brooks's and BcmdlcV 
These earlier social clubs ate to be found in St. 
James's Street, a street conveniently adjacent to 
St, James's Palace, and famous in the annals of the 
eighteenth century* Fall Mall is the chosen neigh¬ 
bourhood of the literary, political and Service clubs 
of the early and middle nineteenth century ; whilst 


a 
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the Inter sucial clubs are to be found for the most 
part in Piccadilly. There arc, of course, other clubs 
dotted ill I over London, but this is Clubland proper. 

Many of the club buildings have undergone 
strange and. in some eases, sad experiences, whilst, 
happily, many others remain practically as they 
were built. The buildings themselves are not all of 
equal architectural importance, some very famous 
clubs being represented by very tin worthy archi¬ 
tecture, and others K though perhaps having an 
interesting facade have been spoilt E mem ally by 
thoughtless renovations and alterations. Again, the 
interiors may have survived practically unchanged* 
whilst it is the exteriors that have suffered by subse¬ 
quent so-called M improvements/ 1 For my purpose 
tills evening I have, therefore, had to make a selec¬ 
tion ; and if I pass over anything that merits notice, 
I must crave your pardon. 

BROOKS'S, 

Brooks's Club, on the west side of St. James's 
Street (Fig. i) F is one of those famous centres around 
which the brilliant social life of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century revolved. There is a distinct 
Georgian atmosphere about the place and the 
Street which, in spite of the changes of the last 150 
years, persists to this day—a flavour, as it were, of 
that attractive and cultured life which we associate 
with the period of its foundation ; and thus it is no 
difficult work for the imagination to people the 
district with the well-known figures of Fox, Pitt, 
Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds. Hume the philosopher, 
Gibbon the historian, with Garrick and Sheridan— 
alt of whom were members ul' Brookes. 

The dub was founded in 1764, and its original 
headquarters would appear 10 have been somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of the Marlborough Club in 
Pall Mali, The original founder was Almacfe* of 
happy memory, under whose direction tlie club 
seems to have acquired a reputation for heavy 
gambling and gay living. There are in the present 
smoking-room (originally the gambling-room] two 
of the old gaming tables, while on the walls of the 
staircase is a frame of counters, red, black and 
white, the faces of which are marked with various 
sums ranging from a few pounds up to a thousand 
guineas—pleasantly suggestive of long nights and 
heavy settlements* In 3774 Brooks became the 
master of the establishment, and in. 177S be built the 
present premises, which henceforth bore his name. 

There seems to be some doubt as to who was the 
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architect of the bui ldi ng. The land was conveyed to 
Mr. Brooks from Henry Holland, who has been 
credited with the design, though competent critics 
have ascribed the work to James Wyatt, Henry 
Holland was a well-known architect of speculative 
tendencies, who acquired land in the south-western 
district and developed estates in Sloane Street and 
the neighbourhood* He was, moreover, architect 
for the Prince Regent, and built Carlton House for 
his august master* There is a solid]iy about the 
early part of the dub buiIding, together with a hand¬ 
ling of the detail* tvhich is somewhat after the man¬ 
ner of some of the old houses in J Ians Crescent and 
Chelsea* which, if Holland were the architect for 
these,.would go far to establish him as the designer 
of H rooks’s. The ele vatio ri s have su ffered from sub - 
sequent alterations, and the original character has 
been somewhat lost, MaSton’s view of St, James's 
Street (Fig, z). published in t-Soo* show's die facade 
in its original condition. There was then a project¬ 
ing porch of four panelled piers* with a graceful iron 
balcony over t and the windows to the first-floor 
rooms had plain brick surrounds with gauged 
arches in place of the not too well designed pecli- 
men ted tops and architraves of cement which now 
disfigure them. The old sash windows with the 
small [>anes have mho been removed ; the substitu¬ 
tion of plate-glass gives the building a mid-Vic¬ 
torian appearance ; and matters were not improved 
by the addition of the balustrade to the roof. 

The interior has had a much happier late* so that 
much of its original charm remains. The large 
smoking-room on the first floor (the 14 Great Sub¬ 
scription Room"), as may be judged from the plate 
(Fig. 3),is a magnificent apartment. It hasasplcnditi 
barrelled coiling, and the ornament throughout is 
beautifully detailed and executed. The ceiling is 
di vided into rectangular-shaped panels by flat bands 
of delicately modelled guilloche ornaments, accen¬ 
tuated hy the gilding, which is put nn solid—the 
correct method of gilding for this class of work. 
From the centre of the ceiling hangs a graceful 
fitting of gilt-mcta! and glass lustres, originally 
used fur candles hut now adapted for electric fight. 
The period of gas* with the accompanying mid- 
Victtman fittings of unhallowed association, was 
passed over in disdainful neglect* and before the in¬ 
troduction of the present method of illumination 
nothing later than candles or lamps was used ■ and 
the club is to he congratulated on its escape from 
the artistic horrors of the gaselier. Passing on to the 
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adjoining room—the strangers 1 smoking-room* 
formerly the dining-room of more stately days—we 
find ourselves in another beautiful chamber of a 
similar style and decoration. 

Rrooks T $ ia expressive of the older kind of clubi 
and is one of a famous group such as Arthur's* 
White's and Boodle's, a more purely social institu¬ 
tion as compared with the great political dubs like 
the Reform* the Carlton and the Conservative, 
which did not come into being until the early part 
of the nineteenth century—one of the direct results 
of the broadening and consolidation of the two 
great national parties on the more democratic 
basis caused by the economical developments of 
this time. 

WHITE'S. 

One of the most famous of the eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury clubs in St. James's Street is White's ; but al¬ 
though important socially and historically, k has 
little architectural interest. 

The original house consisted of a plain th ree - 
storey brick building with a Doric portico and a 
light iron railing over. In i 3 u this doorway was 
re moved * and the celebrated bow-window from 
which Beau Brummell and Lord Aivanley, with 
their followers, quizzed the paasers-by, was put in 
its place. The present front is the work of Luckyer, 
who remodelled the fa^ide in 1850. The four bas- 
reliefs immediately under the main cornice are by 
George Scharf, junior. The result* though by no 
means a brilliant piece of architecture, is interesting 
as a Victorian essay in the eighteenth-century man¬ 
ner—one seems to see the 11 Bucks 11 and the 
Beaux M of the earlier period grinning through a 
mask of Victorian respectability , The finest room 
in the club is the coffee-room* 

Probably the most interesting thing about 
White's architecturally is that Robert Adam, in 
17S7, prepared a scheme for what was practically 
the entire rebuilding uf the dub- B this had been 
carried out s White's would have been the finest of 
the eighteenth-century club buildings ; but, alas ! 
Adam's scheme remained a paper one. The original 
drawings may be seen in the Soane Museum ; and 
I am indebted to the courtesy of the curator, Mr. 
Arthur Bolton, for permission to show them to¬ 
night 

BOODLE'S. 

Boodle's Club is on the same side of St. James's 
Street as White's, and almost opposite Brooks's 


(Fig* 2), Of all the eighteenth-century clubs that 
remain to us, this is the most complete both extern¬ 
ally and internally. 

In some articles on the London Clubs 1 wrote for 
the Architectural Rew'ttu some nine years ago I at¬ 
tributed the design of Boodle's to Robert Adam ; 
and if I erred, I erred In good company, for Mr. 
Ralph Nevill and Messrs* Bdcher and Macartney 
aiso ascribe the work to this architect. But Mr* 
Arthur Bolton, who has made such an exhaustive 
study of the Adam Brothers and their works, will 
have none of it ; he says there is not 3 shred of direct 
evidence to connect Adam with the design of this 
building. In an authoritative article on the club 
published in Court try 9 December 1916, Mr. 

Bolton gives all the evidence against the Adam 
theory. From this it would appear that the dub 
was built about 1775, and not in 1765, the date com¬ 
monly assumed. He quotes Horace Walpole, in 
writing to Horace Mann, on 23 March 1776, refer¬ 
ring 10 Boodle's ; “ A new club is opened in St. 
Jameses Street that prizes itself in surpassing all its 
predecessors*' 1 Again* some Sale particutars pub¬ 
lished in 1802 described the lease to be sold as dated 
from 5 July 1775* Assuming this dale of 1775 to be 
the correct one* then, there is much to be said 
against the theory that Robert Adam was the 
architect. Comparing this building with the Society 
of Arts, which was built by Adam in 1772-74* we 
find* particular]y in the interior decoration, an in¬ 
feriority of detail and general design to that of 
the Add phi building* Whai was possible m 1765 
seems improbable in 1775. 

But if we cannot properly describe Boodle's as 
rite work of the Adam Brothers, we can quite safely 
say that it belongs to the Adam School, The street 
elevation is so well known to all students of archi¬ 
tecture that a complete analysis is unnecessary. 
The large three-light window on the first flour, 
expressive m it is uf the fine chamber behind it, is 
probably one of the best-known windows in Lon¬ 
don. Its combination with the bow-window of flic 
lower storey is particularly successful, though this 
bow-window was added at a later date, probably by 
Papworth. The building remains to-day practically 
as it appeared when it was first built. The lower 
storey and dressings arc of painted plaster, the main 
walling being of ordinary J^ndon stocks, mellowed 
by age to a delightful rone. 

The interior has been almost as little altered as 
the exterior. Between 1S21 and x 824 certain altera- 
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lions were made by John Fap worth, and probably it 
was he who added ihe rather uninteresting coffee- 
room at the rear. The finest room in the buildings 
is the large saloon on the first floor. Originally the 
gambling-room of the dub, it is now simply 
known as the saloon. This chamber, and the two 
small saucer-domed apartments opening out of it, 
are arranged en state. The ceiling of the saloon, 
which was originally painted, has now been covered 
with plain whitewash, to the undoubted detriment 
of the room ; fine as it is now, it must have been 
still more impressive before the paintings which 
adorned the ceiling were removed. The face of the 
pilasters is treated with a fine arabesque, and the 
capitals, with their rich duster of delicately 
modelled leaves, are good examples of typical 
u Adam JT work. The doors arc divided inio panels 
enriched with a small guillodie ornament, which is 
both effective and original. The dour apposite the 
large Venetian window is a particularly beautiful 
Example, with its well-proportioned entablature and 
ram's-head pilasters. The panels immediately be¬ 
low the cornice of the saloon are modelled in low 
relief* and the only remaining expression of the 
painter whose work originally embellished the 
apartment is seen in the painted panel over the 
fireplace. 

Boodle's has always been a purely social dub. 
Originally known as the Savqir Vi ere. it was in its 
early days noted for the I sigh play that was indulged 
in by the members, and the costliness of the mas¬ 
querades and other festivities which they inaugura¬ 
ted, The club records, including lists of members, 
curious and instructive old betring-books, and a 
complete list of managers since its inception, date 
back to 1764. Gi bbon, the historian, was a member 
of Boodle*£ p and doubtless he found it a pleasant 
retreat after his monumental labours on the Decline 
and Fall. 

Of the remaining dubs in St. James's Street per¬ 
haps Arthur's and the Devonshire are the most 
interesting. Arthur’s was the original abode of 
White's* but the present clubhouse was built in 
1825, The elevation is quiet and restrained, and if 
not an exciting piece of architecture, it is both 
scholarly and dignified. The Devonshire Club was 
once the abode of Crock ford's, a celebrated gaming¬ 
house of the early nineteenth century. The original 
building was designed by Wyatt in 1837, but has 
since been refronted. 


ST. JAMES'S, 

Of all the clubs in Piccadilly my favourite, 
architecturally, is the St* James’s * 

Coventry House, No. 106 Piccadilly, was origin¬ 
ally buik by Sir Hugh Hunlock. whose initials 
H. H., may be seen on a fine old lead cistern, bear¬ 
ing the date 1761. which still exists in the front 
area \ but, unfortunately for Sir Hugh, he appears 
to have built without counting the cost, and in j 764, 
when I tic house was still unfinished, he was com¬ 
pelled by the force of circumstances tu sell to the 
sixth Earl of Coventry* who purchased it for 10,000 
guineas, with an annual ground rent of £75* The 
sixth EatTs chief claim to notoriety seems to have 
been the fact that be had the temerity to take for his 
wife the celebrated beauty Maria Gunning, the 
eldest of the three amazing 1 rish sisters who, without 
either manners or education, captured London by 
their dazzling good looks. The first Countess, how¬ 
ever. was dead when the Earl took Coventry House, 
and it %vas for the pleasure of her successor that 
Robert Adam was employed on the finishing and 
decorating of the interior. 

Who was actually responsible for the original 
design of the building l have been unable to dis¬ 
cover, Certain features seem to indicate Sir William 
Chambers as the author, particularly the treatment 
of the principal staircase giving access to the upper 
rooms. This corresponds, both in plan and detail, 
to a similar staircase which existed in Carrington 
House, Whitehall—now, alas I pulled down— and 
for which it is known Chambers was responsible. 
It must be remembered that the work of the archi¬ 
tects of the eighteenth century was much more of 
one school than is the case to-day ; and with the 
smaller and less important buildings, unless some 
dear record exists, it is extremely difficult, even 
after a close examination, to attribute them to any 
particular artist. Whoevqr's work it was* the princi¬ 
pal front is one of the most dignified and note¬ 
worthy facades in Piccadilly p and can more than 
hold its own when compared with more important 
and better-known bail dings. It is, as the date and 
the foregoing sum mari sings would suggest, a build¬ 
ing of the late Palladium period, and is a delightful 
example of restrained artistry. The design may be 
said to be the last brilliant flicker of the old school* 
which was shortly to give pLace to the works of 
Ada in and the later men. 

Robert Adam has been referred to in connection 
w i th the design of ce rta i 11 parts of the i nte rior* He 
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first cornea on the scene earl y in 1765* as dated draw* 
ingaat the Soane Museum testify* The ceiling of 
the front room on the first floor (originallv the dining- 
room, now the coffee-room of the dub) (Fig, 4) is 
an interesting example uf Adam x s earlier manner* 
which differed considerably from the 11 Lore pro¬ 
nounced style of his later years. In the original 
drawing, which may be seen at the Soane, the 
colouring is quite different from that which is 
usually associated with the name of its rale tiled 
originator; it more closely resembles its Roman 
prototypes, on which Adam worked. The drawing 
is inscribed aa a “ Design of a Ceiling for the 
Dining Room at the Rt, Honble. The Earl of 
Coventry's House in Piccadilly, In the style of 
the painted ornaments of the Ancients." The 
room immediately at the rear uf the coffee-room* 
formerly Lady Coventry's bedroom, and now used 
as a members + private dining-room, contains 
another beautiful Adam ceiling. Adjacent is a 
small octagonal room which was originally Lady 
Coventry's boudoir. Adam was particularly fond 
of these small octagonal rooms* and the work here 
is equal 10 anything he ever did. 

Though built originally as a private house, the 
building is singularly well adapted for the purpose 
of a social dub such as the St. James s, and it is 
happy in having escaped spoliation at the hands of 
the modern decorator, whose misdirected efforts 
have resulted in the partial ur complete ruin of 
many similar buildings. 

No. 105 Piccadilly was huih in 17S0 for Lord 
Barrymore* a wild young rake of the late eighteenth 
century. After many vicissitudes the building 
became the home of the Isthmian Club. There is 
practically nothing of the original interior left. 

No, Si Piccadilly was, for a short time* the home 
iof Watier's, a famous dub started by George IV 
when he was Prince Regent, and managed by [vis 
chef* 

Another of the famous houses in Piccadilly used 
for a club is the home of the Naval and Military. 
Built in 1760 for Lord Fgremont, h was for a long 
time the residence of l^ord and Lady Palmerston. 
The interior of the building has suffered terribly. 
There is practically nothing of any interest left 
beyond the small octagon room, which was once 
Lady Palmerston's boudoir and has a very beautiful 
Celling. 


THE UNION CLUB. 

I am now going 10 take you to another part of 
London 10 visit the Union Club—a link between 
the clubs of St. James's Street and those of Pall 
Mall. 

The present home of the dub, forming, with the 
College of Physicians, a complete block of buildings 
on the w est side of Trafalgar Square, was built from 
designs by Sir Robert Smirke, R.A., in 1S22, The 
design is in the manner of the so-called Greek Re¬ 
vival, though why it should be called 41 revival h ' 
any more than the work of the Renaissance in Italy 
should he called Roman Revival, i* is difficult to 
say. But whatever criticism may be made of the 
term, it will be generally agreed that the leading 
men of the Greek Revival,, to use the accepted 
phrase* made a considerable contribution to Lon¬ 
don -so considerable, indeed* that it is impossible 
to realise what the arelikmural aspect uf the city 
would have been without them. Pre-eminent 
among them was the architect of the Union Club* 
and though individual works of his contemporaries 
may be finer in Certain respects* his work, taken as 
a whole, is by far the most important that was 
carried out in London during the early part of the 
nineteenth century* 

Smirke's buildings are remarkable for the sim¬ 
plicity of theme, tile skilful disposition of Ins masses 
in elevation* and the subordination and scholarly 
treatment of his detail, Ilis chief weakness was 
his inability to grasp the broader significance of his 
plan. An instance of this is found in his design 
for the British Museum, in which the central 
pavilion, forming the most important feature in the 
main trout, is merely the approach to a rather 
narrow entrance hall, which, in the original plan* 
gave access on to an open courtyard; the subsequent 
filling in of this courtyard or quadrangle with the 
reading room provided more reason for the 
emphasis of the entrance* but this was more in the 
nature of a happy accident than anything else. A 
somewhat similar error in first principles k evi¬ 
denced in the block of bull dings of which the Union 
Club forms part. The block, furming, ns it does, 
the side of a square open on three sides* should 
have been considered in relation to the design of 
the whole area, and the placing of the hexastvlc 
portico which forms the entrance to the College of 
Physicians facing towards, instead of away from, 
the National Gallery was, 1 think, a mistake. The 
elevation of the Union Club towards Trafalgar 
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Square is, considered by itself, a welt-balanced and 
appropriate facade for its position. It is when we 
come to consider the direction which is given to it 
by ending the plan on the north side bv the portico 
already referred to, and treating the foot of the plan 
in Cockspur Street with the bow-window to the 
morning room of the club a charming feature in 
itself—that we realise this error in principle. 

The design of the interior of the building is in 
some respects not equal to that of the exterior, par¬ 
ticular^ in the treatment of some of the detail. The 
entrance hall is quite plain, and has very little 
architectural interest. Beyond, and opening out of 
it, is the main staircase, with a simple hatusirade 
of' cast iron crowned with a mahoganv handrail, the 
sweeping lines of which art extremely graceful. 
The architects of this period have taught us, he vend 
all others, the correct use of east iron, and as an 
example of what can be done in this material one 
has only to instance the fine lamp standards on this 
staircase. The coffee-room occupies the central 
position on the ground floor facing towards 
Trafalgar Square, which affords a pleasant out lend: 
for the four windows of this apartment. It has a 
well-detailed ceiling, with enrichments of delicate 
mouldins's, and slightly raised Greek frets. Most 
attractive features of the room are the Four cut-glass 
chandeliers, now adapted for the purposes of 
electric light, which beautiful fittings in themselves 
give altogether a wonderful appearance of gaiety 
and glitter to the apartment, '['he morning room, 
with its spacious bow-window - overlooking Cock- 
spur Street, is the glory of the club. It has prob¬ 
ably the brightest and gayest outlook of any club 
window in London : from i t one seems to be looking 
at the very heart of the metropolis where east meets 
west. The room is divided into three bays with 
scagliola columns, based on the order from the 
Tower ol the Winds at Athens, though not nearly 
so well executed as the similar columns in the hail 
of the Athcnseum Club. There are two chimnrv- 
pieces. one in each of the end bays. The design 
of these, however, is not very good ; it would seem 
that Smirke had intended to he a little playful in 
their design, but the result ts not far removed from 
the grotesque. 

Sir Robert Smirke and his brother Sydney were 
also responsible for the Oxford and Cambridge 
Club in Pall Mall, which was built in 1836-37. It 
is interesting to note how many of these Pall Mall 
clubs were built within a few years of one another. 
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Nash seems to have started with the United Service 
Club in 182S ; the At her atom, by Decimus Burton, 
followed in 1S30 ;then the Travellers', by Barn, in 
1832 ; the Reform in *837-38 ! and the Carlton in 
1854. Comparing these Fall Mall Clubs with the 
clubs of St. James's Street, we are at once struck 
with the more serious aspect of these later build¬ 
ings. The Georgian tradition was dead, and the 
nineteenth century was in full swing. 

The Oxford and Cambridge Club has an impos¬ 
ing front towards Pall Mall, but the architecture 
lacks the purity of the earlier Union Club—archi¬ 
tecturally it stands midway between this budding 
and the Conservative Club, which was built by- 
Sydney Smirke and Basevt in 1845. One of the most 
interesting features in the facade are the seven bas- 
reliefs executed by Nieholl, who was also employed 
on similar work at the FitzwUliam Museum at 
Cambridge. Internally the club is chiefly remark¬ 
able for its library, 

THE UNITED SERVICE CLUB. 

It would materially add to the already heavy 
burden of the average architect could he foresee die 
changes that would be effected in his buildings at 
the hands of others in future years. SometintL-i the 
building is fortunate in being dealt with by a con¬ 
siderate and sympathetic designer, hut in other 
cases the design only too surely suffers by later 
additions and alterations. 

This, to a certain extent, is the ease with the 
United Service Club. Built by Nash in 1828.it re¬ 
mained to he altered and embellished by Decimus 
Burton in 1858, a proceeding which, judging from 
drawings that exist of the original fabric, must have 
robbed it of much of its essential charm. The 
members of that year, discontented with the some¬ 
what severe and chaste lines of the exterior, calletf 
in Burton " to ornament and improve it,” to use a 
felicitous phrase. Burton consequently proceeded 
to do so with great gusto, though we' cannot fed 
that his labours were altogether happily directed. 
Fortunately, Decimus Burton’s efforts at the United 
Sendee Club were chiefly eon fined to the exterior ; 
the interior retains more of the irue spirit of Nash. 

The club was originally housed in a building in 
C. harks Street, off the llaymarkel, an interesting 
example of the Greek manner of the early part of 
the nineteenth century, now demolished. The 
present premises in Pall .Mall were commenced in 
1828 and completed by midsummer 1825, 
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From a perspective of the original building* tliis 
appears to have been a sober and dignified composi¬ 
tion. There was originally a portico on the Water¬ 
loo Place side, the removal of which was effected 
by Burton, who apparently placed it in the rear ; 
but. apart from this, Burton concerned himself 
mainly with the application of somewhat mere¬ 
tricious and unnecessary ornament. 

A careful comparison of the two designs* as it was 
and as it is, indicates that Burton's work chiefly 
affected the ground-floor windows, which, in place 
of the severely rectangular forms of Nash, now have 
elliptical heads, with architraves, swags> and key¬ 
stones none too fortunate in their efFect or detail. 
The first-floor windows appear to have escaped 
much alteration* and we may take it that they are 
practically the same as Nash built them. For the 
resl h we owe to Decimus Burton the extremely 
ornate filling to the frieze of the main cornice, the 
work in the pediment of the double-storeyed portico 
in Pall Mali* and the balustrade with the lamp 
standards surrounding the basement area* in place 
of the light iron railing originally provided by Nash. 
This balustrade is perhaps the most successful part 
of Burton's performance. 

It is particularly difficult to reconcile the work of 
Burton on this building with w hat he did at the 
Athenaeum* on the other side of Waterloo Place 3 and 
it can only be explained by the change in public 
opinion during the intervening years and the result¬ 
ant efFect on the architect. 

In the moss the building is still a fine ami striking 
structure, and though there is something to regret* 
there is still much to admire. Internally the most 
impressive feature is the grand staircase, which 
must rank amongst the great examples of London , 

The plan is interesting and a little unique by 
reason of the position which the staircase hall 
occupies in the building. This is approached from 
the side by the main entrance in Pall Mall, through 
a small columned outer lobby, and the main stair¬ 
case centres on the from of the Waterloo Place side, 
a fact which has led some to believe that the portico 
vvhich originally occupied this side and was pulled 
dow n by Decimus Burton, was used as an entrance 
from Waterloo Place, There is T ho we ve r, no c v i den ce 
of this, either in Nash's perspective or in the records 
of the club. Probably the chief purpose that Nash 
intended this portico to serve was to balance tlie 
mass of the main portico, and to form a correspond¬ 
ing feature to the Athcnseum porch on the other 
side of Waterloo Place. 


The library of the club, on the first floor, facing 
the gardens of Carlton House Terrace at the rear, 
and extending the whole length of this front, is a 
finely proportioned room of generous dimensions. 
In the disposition of iis parts it follows much the 
same plan as the libraries of the Reform and the 
At hen sum—that is to say* it is divided into three 
unequal bays, with columns and entablature. It 
would seem that Nash was the originator of this 
type of plan for the larger apartments of a club* 
though doubtless prototypes of a similar character 
may be found even earlier than this. Whoever 
originated it. this type of plan with the three fire¬ 
places, one in each of the end walls* and one in the 
centre of the long wall opposite the windows * is 
particularly suitable for any room in which provision 
is desired to be made for the grouping together of 
individuals in an easy and comfortable manner. 

THE ATHEN/LUM CLUB. 

On the opposite side of Waterloo Place is the 
Athenaeum, it stands on w hat was the west end of 
the courtyard of old Carlton House, and was erected 
from the designs of Decimus Burton in 1S30, at a 
cost of £35,000. The architect was only twenty- 
seven years of age when he received his commission 
for the building* and it is doubtful if he ever built 
anything in later years of equal importance which 
so adequately represented his skill. 

In his day the productions of Stuart and Revett 
were the guides of the " orthodox/ 1 and Burton 
accepted them without question'; lie never dis¬ 
played that masterly adaptation and distinctive 
application which mark the works of Elmo and 
Cockerell, and he never appears to have had the 
slightest hesitation in using Roman and Greek 
motifs more or less indiscriminately. His work is 
chiefly remarkable for its refinement and restraint, 
for a feeling for fine though not original detail— 
qualities which are particularly well exemplified in 
this huildi ng + If anything, he would appear to have 
had a leaning towards Roman rather than Greek 
prototypes* though he designed many buildings in 
the fas! won able Greek manner of his time. The ex¬ 
terior of the Athemcum is certainly more Roman 
than Greek, and* with the exception of the Par- 
thermic frieze (which was modelled by the Scottish 
sculptor John Henning p at the instance of Croket, a 
somewhat strong-willed member of the dub, who 
insisted on this feature being introduced)* there is 
nothing on the outside of the building that m any 
way represents Greek architecture. 
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A noteworthy feature of the exterior is the bal¬ 
cony dividing the two storeys. The skilful treat¬ 
ment of this is partieulariy worthy of Study. 11 is no 
mere affair of □ ledge interrupting the vertical 
rhythm of the building, but has rather the appear¬ 
ance of growing out of the main walling* and the 
sweeping lines of the simple but strongly-marked 
brackets carry the eye upwards to the overshadow¬ 
ing cornice which protects the frieze. 

A very good example of Burton's indifference to 
the rigid claims of style is seen in his design for the 
entrance hall of the club, w hich has a Roman barrel 
celling, richly coffered, supported by Greek Corin¬ 
thian columns modelled rm the well-know n example 
from the Tower of the Winds at Athens, The effect 
of this halb with the grand staircase on the central 
axis branching into two flights front the first landing 
—the approach in a subdued light; and the stair¬ 
case brightly illumined by a large octagonal skylight 
placed centrally over it—is extremely impressive. 
The present colour-scheme, earned out under the 
direction of the late Sir L a wren ce Alma-Tadema* is 
a most effective one. The columns are a golden- 
yellow colour* with solid gilt caps. 'The ceiling is 
cream, with slight enrichments in colour, and the 
walls are picked out in various shades of lemon - 
yellow. The marble dado to the staircase was put up 
about twenty years ago ■ it is finished with a Greek 
fret of a dark bronze colour, picked out with a thin 
silver linc + Alma-Tadema was also responsible for 
gilding the statue of the Belvedere Apollo (a copy, 
of course, of the original in the Vatican) that 
occupies the recess on the landing at the head of the 
first Bight of stairs, and for the design of the sur¬ 
round to the clock, which is a delicate interpretation 
of Greek ornament executed in bronze. This hall is 
altogether very harmonious in effect, and the dub 
owes much to Alma-Tadema^ wonderful feeling 
for colour. 

The various rooms uf the dub are grouped sym¬ 
metrical !y around the staircase. The coffee-room 
(Fig, 5), on the ground floor, occupies the whole uf 
the left-hand side and looks out on to the gardens of 
Carlton House Terrace, The ceiling of this room is 
divided into three bays* with a large and beautifully 
enriched Greek circular centre-piece to each, from 
the middle of which hang the original fittings, 
designed by Derimus Burton, for oil lamps, now 
adapted fur electric light* 

Passing to the first floor, we enter the finest 
apartment in the building. This is the drawing 
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room, a chamber of noble proportions occupying 
the whole front of the dub. It is dmded into three 
bays with coupled Corinthian columns* following 
much the same plan that Harry adopted for his 
principal rooms in the Travellers* and the Reform, 
and first employed by Nash in the United Service, 
The bays at either end are square on plan, and the 
central part, which is rectangular, has a large 
elliptical dome in the ceiling over. The chimney- 
pieces on the long Avail and at either end, and the 
doors, are fine examples of Burton^ feeling for 
crisp and delicate detail. The ornament may be 
Stuart ami Revett + s, but it is used imaginatively and 
to good purpose* 

The library rs one of The chief glories of the 
Athenaeum, as befits a literary duh. The books* 
which number about 75,000 volumes* arc stored 
chiefly in the room called the South Library’, the 
walls of which are lined with book.*; from floor to 
ceiling. 1 he North Library ha smaller apartment 
on the opposite side of the club, while die drawing* 
smoking, and other rooms arc also filled with books. 

The dub has played an important part in the 
history of artistic and literary London since the 
time of its inception ; and it i$ of some interest to 
architects to know that Sir John Soane, RJL* was 
one of the original members of 1S24. 

THE TRAVELLERS" CLUB. 

Proceeding along Pall Mall East, the next dub 
to the Alhemsum is the Travellers** which was 
built in 1832 from die designs of Charles Barry; 
for what would now seem to be the very moderate 
sum uf jf>3 ,ooo. I t was one of the architect's first 
commissions, and his adoption uf the astylar treat¬ 
ment in the manner uf die earlier Italians, at a time 
when no building of any pretensions was considered 
complete without its columnar front, together with 
the beautiful character of the design, made this 
building famous. Less impressive in effect than 
the Reform, with its elevations finished in stucco in 
place of the more costly stone, it has nevertheless 
an appearance of elegance and distinction, and more 
than holds its own when compared with cither the 
Reform on its left or the Athenjeum on its right, 

Barry may in a Sense be said to be the father of 
our modern cosmopolitan architecture, that eclecti¬ 
cism of taste which* both here and in other coun¬ 
tries* finds expression sn the direct application to 
foreign models for the purpose of expressing 
modern design. 
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Altivma^h a comparatively young man when he 
designed the building, there is nn sign of im¬ 
maturity in the general scheme or the elevations, 
but the detail of some of the interna I work is a little 
mechanical and lacking in interest, and is at times 
even slovenly. Barry* like most of his con tem¬ 
poraries p seems to have profited to a much greater 
exlent by the study of Italian exteriors than lie 
does by that of the interiors. 

The elevation of the dub to Pall Mall is a master¬ 
piece of quiet and forceful compos i don t the severely 
rectangular form, with the division of the upper and 
lower storeys marked by the finely executed string¬ 
course, the regular espacement of the windows> the 
balance between wail surface anti openings, the 
carefully subordinated doorway, the whole crowned 
by a cornice of well-considered dimensions and 
parts* makes an irresistible appeal to the lover of 
the chaste and orderly. The treatment of the first- 
floor windows is particularly successful ; the square 
pilasters covering the angles of the openings are, 
tor many reasons t to be preferred to the three- 
quarter columns employed in the first-fiuor windows 
of the Reform* which look as if they were partially 
buried by the main wailing of the building. 

The rear facade facing Carlton House Terrace is 
much n\ore original, though not tess beautiful. 

The plan of the building is quite as interesting 
and as well deserving of study as the elevations,, 
Since 1839 certain alterations have been made; 
these, however, have not been destructive* so that 
the building remains very much as Barry designed it. 
On theground-fioor front to Fall Mull is the morning 
room* a pleasant and well-proportioned apartment. 
The smoking-room, originally the coffee-room, oc¬ 
cupies the whole of the ground-floor front to the 
gardens of Carlton House Terrace, 

The first-floor rooms are approached by an im¬ 
pressive looking staircase, which, by the skilful 
arrangement of the architect, is far more spacious 
in appearance than in reality. The most striking 
apartment on this floor is the library', of the same 
dimensions on plan as the smoking-room beneath. 
Divided into three bays by delicately detailed 
Corinthian columns, with the windows looking on 
to the gardens of Carlton House Terrace, and the 
pleasant effect of the white tones of the decoration 
and the shelves of vellum-backed books, this room 
has a must delightful appearance, reminding one of 
a secluded college library t far from the noise and 
roar of London streets. 


The Fall Mall front of the dub on the first floor 
is taken up by die coffee-room. This was origin¬ 
ally divided into two rooms by a partition and fold¬ 
ing door^n which formed the card room and drawing 
room. 

One uf the rules i?f the club is to the effect that 
no person is eligible as a member 11 who has not 
travelled out of the British Islands to a distance of 
at least live hundred miles from London in a direct 
line,” a qualification which in these days of ** short 
distances M has become somewhat humorous. 
Theodore Hook, from his comer seat in the 
Athenaeum T satirised the Travellers 1 in the foil aw¬ 
ing lines :— 

11 The travellers are in Pall Mall, and snmke cigars 
so cosily. 

And dream they climb the highest Alps, or rove 
the plains uf Moselai. 

The world for them has nothing new, they have 
explored all parts of it ; 

And now they are dub-footed [ and they sit and 
look at charts of it. 

THE REFORM CLUB. 

The Reform Club (Fig. fij owes its name to the 
famous Bill or 1830-32. 

Its first meetings were held in Great George 
Street and in Gvvydyr House, and from the choice 
of the well-known building in Whitehall the mem¬ 
bers of the Reform would appear from the very 
first to have held high ideals as to the fitting archi¬ 
tectural character of their home. 

An open com petition for the design was held in 
1837, when Bany—in preference to Blore t Basevi, 
Decimus Burton, and C R. Cockerell—was 
awarded the first place* and received the commis¬ 
sion* 

The responsible members at that time had 
generous notions concerning their building, and 
they set an example which might with advantage be 
more frequently followed by modem committees. 
They commissioned their architect to build 11 a 
larger and more magnificent house than any other, 1 * 
in face of which incitement to excel Barry dis¬ 
played a notable restraint in the handling of his 
design, so that* in a street of modem palaces, the 
Reform mure than holds its own for stateliness of 
conception and dignity of treatment and yet is 
notable above all for its extreme simplicity and 
repose* 
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The front to Fall Mall, with its rhythm of plain 
wall surface and regularly spaced windows* undis¬ 
turbed by any extraneous additions in the shape of 
columns fir pilasters, with its frowning cornice of 
majestic dimensions* its outer guard of protect¬ 
ing parapet walls, and the finely detailed bmp 
standards, has such an appearance of splendid 
solidity that the doorway* beautiful as it b, b at 
first sight felt to be almost an intrusion. The 
treatment of this doorway was one of the greatest 
difficulties that Barry experienced in the working 
out of Ids design. He considered, and rightly, that 
a porch treatment would be altogether out of place, 
and though in deference to the suggestions of 
critics he tried various columnar and pilaster treat¬ 
ments, all of which he felt were too disturbing to 
the uniformity of his front, he finally abandoned 
them in favour of the direct simplicity of the 
executed design, 

Barry has been frequently charged with copying 
the Famesc Palace, and though the great difference 
between the two buildings has been pointed out, 
there is a certain truth underlying the contention, 
w hich has been badly expressed in a general charge 
of plagiarism* The real genius of the architect was 
shown by the selection for his study of that period 
of the Renaissance which was most expressive of 
the dignity of the private citizen, as seen in the 
palaces of Rome and Florence, one of the must 
easily remembered and impressive of which is the 
FarneSC* Though the memory of the Farncse may 
perhaps have inspired Barry, a critical observer 
with a knowledge of both buildings would no mure 
accuse him of plagiarism than he would accuse 
Inigo Jones of having Copied one of Palladio's 
buildings m his design for the Banqueting Hall in 
Whitehall. From the study of the palaces of the 
mid-Renaissance period, Barry, by a wonderful 
transmutation, achieved a building as distinctive 
in its individuality and as expressive of its purpose 
as any of the works of San Gallo, Pertizid, or 
Michael Angelo* His example has been widely 
followed both here and in America, and in a sense 
he may be said to be the originator of the great 
modern club. McKifft’s design for the University 
Club in New York may be cited as a recent example 
of a similar treatment. 

In the original plan for the Reform Chib the 
Central portion of the interior was occupied by an 
open Italian cortile, but in carrying out the work 
this was roofed in, and in its place we have the 


magnificent central hah, 5ft feet long by 50 feet 
wide, with its two colonnades Jhe upper Corinthian 
and the lower Ionics The roof of this hall is 
formed of narrow' diagonal ribs of iron with glass 
let in betw een, giving an ample and well-distributed 
light, while maintaining the character of the design. 
This central space was not obtained without some 
sacrifice. The provision of such an area usually 
necessitates some curtailment of the grand stair¬ 
case, and this is True of the Reform, though il is 
a peculiarity of Barry's plan that he always reduced 
his staircase to somewhat modest dimensions, as 
if he feared tiiat thy undue importance of this 
feature might detract from the dignity of the w hole. 

The Reform Club shows more clearly perhaps 
than do any of Dairy's oLher buildings that wonder¬ 
ful balance which he maintained between practical 
requirements and artistic expression. The plan 
has a directness and simplicity of treatment which 
it would be difficult to improve upon, particularly 
with regard to the axiality of the corridors and 
entrances to the various apartments and the espacc- 
ment of the window s, which have been as carefully 
considered in relation to the different rooms they 
light as in the external elevations. 

On the ground floor is the spacious coffee-room 
(Fig.?)* running the whole length of the south from. 
The colour scheme is gold and cream, and the detail 
has a fresh crispness and a Grech delicacy somew hat 
reminiscent of the work of Peruzzi, though not 
equal to the latter in surface values or actual know¬ 
ledge of form* The room over, of corresponding 
size and proportions, is the club library* 

THE CONSERVATIVE CLUB. 

The Conservative Club, though geographically 
situated in St. James** Street, iti design and 
character belongs to the Pall Mail group. His Tori- 
catJy, it h the link between the Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge and the Carlton. It is a typical building of 
the Early Victorian period, exhibiting, as do most 
of the works of the architects of this time, a curious 
fusion of Greek and Italian motifs with a good, 
strong dash of Roman. The majority of the Early 
Victorian architects had been educated in the severe 
school of the Greek Revival, and, as if chilled by the 
frigidity of this atmosphere* they turned away to 
warm themselves at the fire of the Italian Renais¬ 
sance* Occasionally they burnt their fingers. 

The design for the Conservative Club was the 
joint work of George Based and Sydney Smirke. 
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Basevi was probably one of the first English archi¬ 
tects to appreciate thoroughly the genius of Peru//!, 
as is instanced in a house which he built in Bd grave 
Square, the entrance door of which is directly in¬ 
spired by the Italian master's famous door for the 
Mass! mi Palace l Rome. During 1S36-37 his col¬ 
league, Sydney xSmirke, in conjunction with his 
brother Robert, was engaged on the erection of ihe 
Oxford and Cambridge clubhouse in Fall Mall, an 
experience which must have been of great use to 
the younger brother when he came to build the 
Conservative and Carlton Clubs. It is recorded 
of the design fat the Conservative Club that the 
exterior w as the joint work of both architects, but 
that the interior decorations on the ground floor 
were exclusively finished from Rase vis designs, 
and the first floor from those of Smirke. 

The elevation towards St. J ames $ Street is 
divided into tw r o sipreys, the lower or ground Hour 
being of plain ashlar with rusticated joints and 
square-headed window openings and the upper or 
first Hoor being divided into bays with three- 
quarter Corinthian columns attached to the walls, 
and separated from the ground floor storey bv a 
projecting balcony carried on brackets. The 
facade is divided into three parts, the two end 
portions being treated as slightly projecting pylons 
with fiat pilasters engaged to me wall surface by 
means of quarter pilasters. The central part is 
divided into five bays at first-floor level* with the 
Corinthian columns referred to above, each bay 
being filled with a rectangular window-opening 
finished with a straight pedimented head. The end 
or pylon bays are treated w ith three-light windows, 
the central part having a corresponding pediment 
to the windows of the intermediate hays. 'Hie 
treatment of these threc-lighi windows, though a 
favourite motif of the architects of this time, and 
one which was used much by Pennethome and 
others, cannot be altogether commended. Bridging 
in as it does the whole of the space between the 
pilasters, and carrying a great depth of un pie reed 
stonework above, crowned with a rather heavy 
blocking course and balustrade, it has an appear¬ 
ance of weakness. 

On the ground floor of the pylons, at either end 
of the facade, are two projecting porches of the 
Doric Order, the one on the right hand serving as 
the entrance to the Emilding, and that on the left 
being filled in with a projecting bow-window* The 
treatment of these two end or pylon bays is the 
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weakest part of f he whole design. The attachment 
of these porches tn the main structure is very un¬ 
happy, and the wholly unnecessary effort after 
symmetry, which has resulted in the filling-in of 
the one with the bay-window referred to, largely 
detracts, from the good appearance of the front. 

Though in no wav comparable to the Reform 
Club, the elevation of the Conservative is a >.oher 
and dignified piece of work. We are apt to smile 
at the crinolined propriety of the Early Vic¬ 
torians, and to he depressed by the evidence of 
their undoubted seriousness ; but, with all their 
staidness of demeanour, we must admit that they 
had a certain dignity of bearing. 

The plan of the club is in no way a remarkable 
achievement. There are two halls, an inner and an 
outer, and beyond the inner hall there is the main 
staircase. The inner hall proper is a circular 
apartment, extending up through the two floors of 
the building and covered over with a glass dome of 
simple but good design. The lower part of the 
hall has a series uf arches decorated in colour some¬ 
what alter the manner of the Raphael arabesques. 
This work was painted by Mr, Sang, by whom, 
after long years * it has since been decorated. The 
design for the lower part of this half together with 
the morning room and the coffee-room, are from 
the designs of Rasevb The entrance vestibule, 
opening directly on to the street, is an essay in the 
use of the Doric Order, and is probably one of the 
best portions of the interior. The coffee-room is 
a finely proportioned apartment, the appearance of 
which is rather spoilt by the filling-in of ihc 
windows with obscured glass in the form of lead- 
glazing. The pendant fittings in this room arc 
particularly good ; they are the original oil lamps, 
adapted for use with the more modem electric 
light. Tile morning room has rather an interesting 
ceiling, in which one may note the effect of the 
freer influence of the Italian school in the light 
festoons framed by the severe lines of the Greek 
fret and the large circular moulding (uf rather 
coarse detail), 

THE CARLTON CLUB, 

To return to Pall Mall, the next dish to engage 
our attention ts the Carlton, which is more than a 
club—it is an institution. Built in the Italian 
manner favoured in the 'fifties of last century at a 
time not usually considered to be altogether favour¬ 
able to the finest expression of the Arts, ii is never- 
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thdesa an exposition of a very complete and definite 
idem. 

In dealing with the Conservative Club 1 referred 
at some length to the work of Sydney -S-mirke. the 
architect of the Carlton ; and though there is little 
which I wish to add to my former criticism, it may 
be of interest to make a Few comparisons between 
the Carlton and its immediate neighbour, ilie Re- 
form, Both are due to direct Italian influence ; but 
whereas Barry sought inspiration from the Farnese 
Palace at Rome* Smirke took ms his model San¬ 
sovino^ famous Library at Venice, and it is their 
different choice of motifs that explains much that is 
of peculiar significance when comparing the two 
buildings. The work of San Gallo at the Farnese 
is, together with that of Feruzri, much more akin 
to the Greek than that of Sansovino and Palladio, 
which, is essentially Roman in spirit. The transition 
from the Greek tradition of the elder Snurke and 
his contemporaries to the Italian of Barry is natural 
and quite comprehensible ; there are many similar 
qualities which are inherent in both styles of build¬ 
ing ; there is the same breadth and simplicity of 
treatment, together with the same careful consider¬ 
ation of detail. The change from the 14 Italian P of 
*836 to that of 1S50 is really much greater and more 
violent* when the spirit rather than the concrete 
expression of the design is considered. The quality 
of reticence then gave way to that of display* and it 
is not surprising to find that the sculptor-architect 
Sansovino* with his love of magnificence and ornate 
decoration, was followed in preference to the less 
showy but mure capable men who served as tutors 
to Barry. 

Originally founded by the Duke of VS ellington 
and a few of his most intimate political friends, 
the dob was first established In Charles Street, 
St. James'.Spin 1831 . In the following year it removed 
to larger premises at Lord Kensington's house in 
Carlton Gardens —from which, presumably h it 
takes its name. In 1835 Sir Robert Sroirkc* brother 
of Sydney Smirke* was commissioned to design a 
new club-house, which was erected in Fall Mall in 
1836, The m embership i ncreased so rapi d I y tli at i n 
184(1 a large addition was made by Sydney Smirke, 
who, in 1854, rebuilt the whole house as it exists 
to-day. 

The plan of the club is a great advance on the 
plan adopted by the same architect for the Conser¬ 
vative Club. Entering from the Pall Mall front, 
one passes through a vestibule, up a short flight of 


stepsj min a large square hall, which extends 
through the two storeys and has an octagonal open¬ 
ing with balustrade around at first-floor level. The 
grand staircase leads up from this inner hull, faring 
and on the same axis as the entrance door. On the 
left-hand sideof the hall is the morning room(Fig.S)* 
a spaci ous and digni fled apart meat wi th five win d 0 ws 
to the side street leading to Carlton House Terrace* 
and four overlooking Pall MalL The writing room, 
opening off one earner of the inner hall, is a de¬ 
lightful apartment ; its cream-coloured plaster- 
work, oak window surrounds, and red hangings con- 
sti tut i ng a very'mellow combination ; itisa room that 
forms a welcome retreat from the rather too im¬ 
pressive appearance of the rest of the building. < >n 
the right-hand side of the entrance ball is the 
magnificent coffee-room, probably the finest in¬ 
terior that Sydney Smirke ever designed. This is 
90 feet in length, with a width of 36 feet, divided 
into three bays bv coupled Corinthian columns anil 
pilasters having shafts of green marble. 

THE ARMY AND NAVY, 

On the opposite side of Pall Mall to the Carlton 
is the Army and Navy, at the corner of King's 
Street leading to St. James's Square. Externally* 
T consider this is one of the finest club-houses in 
London. It was built in 1848 from the designs of 
Messrs. Parnell and Smith* who adopted as their 
model the Palazzo Rezssonico at Venice. The in- 
teriorof the dub is a little disappointing, the deco ra¬ 
tions bring based on a rather free interpretation of 
Victorian Baroque. 

T have confined myself this evening to certain of 
the historical clubs, and have not attempted to deal 
with the modem development and planning of dub 
buildings. Another paper might well be devoted 
to this subject by someone much more qualified for 
the task than I am. But in conclusion I should like 
to mention one modern club in Fall Mall-—the 
Royal Automobile, by Messrs, Mewes and Davis— 
because this marks a definite break with the old 
form of club-house and inaugurates a new r era in 
club design. In effect, the Royal Automobile Club 
is something more than a club, ami has some of {he 
characteristics of an hotel—It is the largest of all 
the London clubs; in fact, I believe it is the largest 
riub building in the world—and I think you will 
agree with me that architecturally it quite hold.* its 
own when compared with any of its distinguished 
neighbours. When it was first erected the French 
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character of its design was somewhat severely 
criticised as being out of place in .1 street of Italian 
palaces. But if we accept the fact, which I think 
can scarcely be denied, that it is French architecture 
that has been the dominating influence in the 
design of the public buildings erected in this 
country during the first quarter nf the present 
century, then the Royal Automobile Club is as true 
an expression of our age as were the Angk^ltalian 
buildings of the Early Victorian. 


There are several other clubs t both new and old, 
which I should have liked to have dealt with had 
time allowed. Many of those I have omitted arc 
as important socially as their architecture is in¬ 
teresting. The chief object I had in view in making 
my selection was to give as far as possible some con¬ 
nected history of club building from about tyfio to 
tSfrOp the great period of club design* and as a 
Contrast and a climax a few notes on the Roval 
Automobile- 


Discussion 

The PRESIDENT (MR. PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A.) IN THE CHAIR 


The PRESIDENT : I have the pleasure to call upon 
Lord Justice Warringiun to propose a vote of thanks. 
Lord Justice Warrington h among other distinctions* is 
Chairman of the Committee of the Athcnamm, which is 
the dub I have reason to think is the best of all clubs. 
1 am sure you will he pleased to hear film on the subject. 

The Right I ton r LORD JUSTICE WARRING¬ 
TON i Mr* President, ladies and gentlemen,—As you 
have just heard, it has fallen to me to move what I am 
sure will be heartily responded to, a vote of thanks e-> 
the lecturer for the extremely interesting and instruc¬ 
tive paper w hich wc have just heard. As a layman* I do 
not feel myself competent, in a company of architects, 
to express any views on the relative architectural merits 
of the buildings which your lecturer has described, and 
which have been exhibited on the screen ; but I may 
perhaps be at liberty to express what occurs to me as a 
matter of taste in reference 10 several of the buildings of 
which pictures have been exhibited to us. 

To myself, the buildings of the eighteenth century 
are far the most attractive* and if i may say winch of 
those buildings attracts me most, it is, I think, St, 
Jameses Club, in Piccadilly, The design of the building, 
and more especially perhaps its facade* seem to me to 
be an example of the simplicity and the dignity which 
characterised much of the eighteenth century, not only 
in architecture but in the other arts as well* It carries a 
feeling of peace with it, just as does much of the litera¬ 
ture nf the same period. When we come to the building 
of a rather later period , the most attractive, to my mind, 
is the Traveller! 1 Club, The simplicity of its facade ami 
the beauty especially of Lhe rear front, distinguish it 
from all the other buildings which have been exhibited 
to m to-night. With regard to the United Services Club 
—and new perhaps I am venturing on what 1 said I 
would not touch—architectural criticism—one thing 
which struck me as an architectural defect in the origi¬ 
nal design was the portico on, 1 think* its western side* 
which seem* to have no meaning. Is it not really a mis¬ 
take to put upon the face of a building something which 
ought to be the entrance to it ? As it is, h seems to be 


merely an excrescence. Compare it with what it was 
said to balance on the other side of Waterloo Place, the 
portico of the Athenaeum, and you sec the contrast at 
once. The portico of the Athenaeum is a dignified en¬ 
trance to a dignified building ; but the portico opposite 
of the Uni ted Services Club, seems to be meaningless, 
undignified, and not beautiful. 

As we come down to later times we see. I think, in 
taste at all events, a deterioration. I chink the only 
building of the mid-Victorian age is the Carlton ; and 
here one distinctly indicates that taste is on the down 
grade. I was especially struck— I had not noticed it 
before—with the heavy cornice, which seemed to me 
Unfitted to a. building in other respects so dignified. 
The Automobile Club goes hack to the simplicity and 
plainness of the buildings of the earlier period, w hich 
is perhaps a good augury' for the buildings of the future. 
I think anyone who walks about London cannot help 
being struck with the greater beauty of the buildings 
which have been erected, say, within the last thirty' 
years compared with those which were erected before 
that lime, 

1 am afnud I have gone beyond my brief, which was 
to move a vote of thanks to the lecturer. If so. 1 hope 
you will forgive it, and respond heartily id the motion 
which I have to propose, namely* that a hearty vote of 
thanks be accorded to Mr. Ramsey for his most Interest¬ 
ing address. 

General SIR HENRY MACKINNON fChairman 
of the Traveller's Club) seconded the vote of thanks. 

Mr* A. j. DAVIS [f,]; [ have listened with the 
greatest of interest to this instructive paper \ I have 
only one fault to find with it- it was too short, "fhete 
are so many interesting buildings which are the homes 
of clubs in J_a>ndon ihat one would have liked to hear 
discussed, and see illustrated, hut one realised in 
the rime at the lecturer's disposal that it would be 
impossible to deal with all of them. Another thing I 
would mention is, that of late years there has been 
a great transformation in the clubs; the plans of 
modern clubs are far more complicated and have to 
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<fed with many more requirements than were nectary 
in the old days, in the eighteenth century, and even in 
the early part of the nineteenth century p ft club con¬ 
tained very few rooms* and most of them were large 
public rooms T and the services and the requirements 
generally were much simpler than at the present day P 
Various modern clubs have to deal with all sorts of new 
dcvelopmeiita, and thdr members require all kin dig of 
tacililies w hich necessarily make the plans more difficult 
ami complicated T The display of taste was far greater in 
the eighteenth century than in the nineteenth, and it is 
to be hoped that in the future a greater simplicity will 
he shown than in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
century clubs. I do not think many new dubs will be 
erected in London p as funds are difficult to obtain for 
this purpose, but old buildings may be converted to 
club purposes, and verv satisfactorily ton. 

Mr P F. R. HIORNS [h \]; I hardly fed competent to 
discuss this subject, but 1 have been very keenly inte¬ 
rested in the paper. It has always seemed to me that a 
very in tern ting feature of what the lecturer called the 
Pall Mai! group of clubs is, that they really constitute 
an architectural + * Quarter "of London ; wc have 

there a group of buildings which ate very distinctly 
representative of Italian architecture. When wc go 
t hrough t hat part of I^ondon we arc re min ded ve ry \ividl y 
of Venice and of Rome ; we can as the lecturer 
pointed out, the quuhties of Palladio and Buonarroti. 

A club offers, I think, a very' great opportunity for an 
arc hitect , because* certainly* as far as the early eighteenth 
century dubs were concerned, the conditions of the 
pla mu ng were relatively simple, and the nature of a club 
requires that it should be treated in a very refined way, 
and with great dignity . Wc find that unquestionably in 
the very wonderful Italian buildings oi Sir Charles 
Barry. There are very few finer bull dings in London than 
the splendid group which includes the Athensum, the 
Traveller 1 and the Reform Clubs. 1 think the genera! 
aspect of Pall Mall from that end, and particularly the 
view that one gets from near the Duke of York's column 
is more suggestive of Imperial Rome than anything I 
know of in London. It is a source of great delight to an 
architect to view these very stately and dignified build¬ 
ings . If it is true, as Emerson said, that conversation is 
the laboratory' and workshop of the student, then, I 
think, wc shall always require clubs that will offer an 
opportunity for people to sharpen their wits upon one 
another ; and if it is true also that architecture forms a 
very' important pari of our environment —na I think it 
undoubtedly does— it is only right and fitting that the 
use of a club should be associated with tbc very finest 
and noblest aspect of architecture, i am sure those 
architects who produced the very fine series ot budd¬ 
ings in the first half of ihc nineteenth century felt that 
that was so ; Lhcy are a series of buildings of which we 
have every reason to fed proud. 


I have very great pleasure in supporting the vote of 
thanks to the lecturer. 

The PRESI DENT : In the absence of further com¬ 
ment. it falls to me to put to you the vote of thanks. 
And I should not like to do it without saying a few 
words on my own part. 

I think the lecturer has handled the subject, which 
might have been found a difficult one, in an able wav. 
It is not easy, as those of you who have tried this kind 
of lecturing know, to string together an account of a 
number of buildings, in such a way as to make a con¬ 
nected stud interesting whole ; it is, on the other hind, 
easy to fall into the habit of producing a mere catalogue 
accompanied by slides, rather than an essay illustrated 
by slides. To-night we have had sxcch an essay, and 1 
am sure we feel very grateful to Mr. Ramsey for the 
pleasant form in which 1st ha* put these facts before us. 
lisped ally arc wc grateful to him for having shosvn us, 
by his illustrations* a number of buildings which, to 
most people* are more or Less inaccessible. Even assum¬ 
ing that every body iti this room is a member of one of 
the dubs which have been shown to-night* it is impos¬ 
sible that many can have seen all the others* and it w as 
to me of great interest to have a comparative view- of the 
dubs of London. 

One must remember, as one looks down Pall Mall 
and criticises, us some have done, that the Carlton 
suffers very much from the skin disease which has been 
upon it for so many years. The unfortunate selection of 
Caen stone for that building has been a standing warn¬ 
ing to architects hoe to use it. It is a great misfortune 
to the building itself, as it will inevitably have to Ire 
restored, at some time or other. It has a very depressing 
effect on what* to my mind, is a very fine design. 

Mr. Davis made a remark which struck me as being 
very interesting ; il chimed in with something which 
occurred to me during the evening. When I saw the 
plan lie and his partner made for that wonderful Auto¬ 
mobile Club I realised, as they did, that their problem 
was a different affair from the problem which con¬ 
fronted the older men ; the older men had mere child's 

E lay to perform in comparison with what Mr. Davis and 
is partner carried out. That is a remarkable fact in its 
way, but we cannot argue from it that the old-fashioned 
plan is done with* After all, the old-fashioned clubs atid 
old-ffrshioned plans arc not neglected as out of date ; 
they are very popular clubs* and some are the hardest 
to get into. The fact about the Automobile is that it is 
a dub of a different character. It is, of course, of enor¬ 
mous size, and has a very' large membership in com¬ 
parison with other clubs. 1 can only say further in 
regard lo it that l heartily congratulate the authors of 
that marvellous plan. When one saw it on the slide this 
evening and compared it with the simpler problem uf 
the older architects, one could only feel that the modern 
generation is capable of grasping problems which 
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might have puzzled some ot the older architects. 
I should like, n&iv, to add my personal thanks to the 
lecturer for the most interesting discourse lie ha* given 
10 us. 

Mr. S* C. RAMSEY : I have to thank v>u very 
heartily for the kind way in which you have received 
my paper this evening. I fell that I had a splendid sub¬ 
ject, but I also felt a little nervous as to whether I should 
treat it properly. At the beginning I realised what our 
President pointed! out, the danger of stringing together 
a series of comments on slides, which f particularly 
wished to avoid. 

I should like to thank Lord Justice Warrington and 
Sir Henry 4 MacKinnon for the kind things they ^:iid. 
1 was particularly struck with Lord Justice Warrington's 
criticism of the United Services Club. When I saw the 
original perspective showing the portico I came to the 
same con elusion, rhat this must be the entrance to the 
Club. The drawing showed no door on the portico ; 
and I think it is a very genuine and rcai criticism to 
object to a feature which appears to serve as an en¬ 
trance. hut does not., 

The authnr d* *ijsi Ui Jik t., iu? (Froptktrtrt 

.icui editor nf Tk* Archimitit.il Rwit» ter penflI<saWt To tr& 

I hr yiiUtfaiidH! an hi* 1 


-MR. G. GILBERT SCOTT, R 

Mr. (filbert Scott has replied to the Resolution 
passed at a recent meeting of ihc Institute congratulat¬ 
ing him on his election as Royal Academician. In hts 
letter Mr. Scoti writes :— 

H ' I am exceedingly obliged for your letter of the 
4th inst r , congratulating me on behalf of the RJ,E-A. 
on my election as a Royal Academician. 

" The pleasure that I culturally feel at the honour 
that has been clone me has been very' greally enhanced 
by 1 lie numerous kind letters on the subject that have 
reached me, both from personal friends, and from 
various architectural societies, 

M 1 feel very: sensible of the difficulties of keeping 
one's work up to the standard that ihc distinction im¬ 
plies, but I shall always try to do the best 1 am capable 
of in the interests of architecture, and any failure on 
my part wilt not he for lack of endeavour. 

11 E shall he very much obliged if you will kindly 
convey 10 my fellow Members of the R.l.If.A. my very 
sincere thanks for their kind congratulations. 1 ' 

Mr, Gilbert Scott [_FJ, who is the son of ihc 
bit George Gilbert Scott and the grandson of Sir 
Gilbert Scott, wb* born in 18E0. Hh principal works 
are : Liverpool Cathedral ; Church of the Annuncia¬ 
tion* Bournemouth ; Chapel of the Visitation Convent, 
Harrow t St. Maughnfd's Church and Presbytery, 
Ramsey, Isle of Man ; St. Joseph;s Church and Ptfesby- 
tery, Sheringham, Norfolk ; Restoration works, Chester 
Cathedral; St* Paul's Church, Derby Lane, Liverpool: 
new Catholic Church, North fleet, 


Exhibition of Seventeenth 
Century Architectural 
Drawings 

A special meeting was held in the great gallery of the 
Institute on nth May, when Mr* J« Alfred Gotch [F ..], 
F*S*A,> delivered an address on the exhibition of the 
Smithson ami Webb drawing#! which had been lent to 
the Institute by Mrs, Coke and Sir Yerr Itham, Elan., 
their respective owners. 

The chair was taken at 5 p.rn. by the President* Mr, 
Paul Waterhouse t who introduced the lecturer to the 
audience. 

Mr. J. A. GGTCH : I ought to say that the jew 
words l am going to address to you this afternoon are 
hardly worthy of the name of lecture. They are just 
put together in order to point out the principal feature* 
in connection with the Smithson drawings. Those 
done by John Webb, which arc also exhibited here to¬ 
day, were fully described, together with the most inter-* 
csting letters which accompanied them, in the Journal 
of a month or two ago ■ the major pari of the drawings 
which arc now exhibited arc from the Smithson 
collection. 

There are several collections of architectural draw¬ 
ings preserved from the pa?i w hich arc of great interest 
from various points of view. They illustrate not only 
the draughtsmanship of their period, hut also the 
method? of design then prevalent ; they soineiimes 
enable us in assign buildings to their real designers, and 
they have frequently a singular persona) interest. Be- 
yond this h they are of great value in studying the evolu¬ 
tion of house-design in particular, for they show at 
first-hand the ideas of the designers, and are therefore 
its tliis respect even more useful than the houses them- 
Selves 1 since the fatter have nearly always undergone 
alterations from time to time, whereby their history has 
been unavoidably obscured. The chief of these collec¬ 
tions which have conic down to us from the past arc 
those of John Thorpe. Smithson, Inigo Jones and 
Webb* Sir Christopher Wren and James Gibbs, a series 
which covers almost completely the start and full 
development of the classic manner in the architectural 
treatment of English building*. 

The Smith sues collection is connected with the first 
third of the seventeenth century* and it overlap* iti an 
interesting way those of John Thorpe and Inigo Jones 
and Webb. Thorpe covers the period from 1570 to 
■ 6su, w hich is the latest date recorded on his drawing*. 
The Smithson collection has 1599 or its earliest date, 
163a as its laten, but mu$i uf its date* range round 
16m All the drawings arc not dated, but those that are 
range chiefly round that period * The Jones ami Webb 
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drawings begin in point of date with the Banqueting 
House at Whitehall of 1619* and they end in the 
sixteen-sixties. 

The questions which present themselves at the out¬ 
set are : Who was Smithson : What are his drawings ? 
The answers are not quite as categorical as could be 
desired. The first mention of Smithson drawings is in 
a record of iheir purchase a( Lord Byron's sale by the 
Rev. D’Ewes Coke in 1778 or 1789, and they have been 
preserved in the Coke family ever since. They arc now 
kindly lent to us by the present representative of that 
faintly. Walpole says they came into Lord Byron p s 
hands by purchase from the Smithson family, and there 
h this 10 be said : that the Byron scat at Newjtcad 
Abbey is not far from Nottingham, and that the Smith- 
eon drawings are largely concerned with houses in that 
district. Tin? Smithsons appear to have lived -n Bols^ 
over* which is not very far away, and one of them, 
Huntingdon Smithson, is handsomely buried m Boh- 
over Church. They were a family of architects. The 
decidedly local ikuour of a large part of this collection 
h all the more interesting when we remember that John 
Thorpe, Inigo Jones and John Webb all practised in 
London, and it furnishes another proof, if such were 
wanted, that architectural talent k 31.01 confined to the 
Metropolis, 

Huntingdon Smithson is perhaps the best known of 
his family, partly by reason uf his handsome memorial, 
and partly by reason of Iris name being recorded by 
Walpole—nor altogether rightly- -os the designer of 
Itolsovcr Castle. Doubtless, we owe some of the draw¬ 
ings to Huntingdon, but probably more bis father. 
John, who died in 1634, because the only Christian 
name of a draughtsman to be found on the drawing® is 
John, appended as M Jo. S, FF to a drawing -of some 
panelling at Theobalds given on No. 66. There was 
also a Robert Smithson who died in 1(114, and who lies 
boned in Wollaton Church, near Nottingham* for 
whom his epitaph claims that he was 1,1 arc hi lector and 
surveyor unto the most worthy house of Wollaton/ 1 
There is no direct evidence that Robert was connected 
wills John and Huntingdon ; all that cun be said is that 
he lived, or at any rate died and was buried, in their 
district and that his date would render tt possible for 
him to have been the father of John. It is also worthy 
of note that Wollaton Hall is a connecting link be- 
tween John Thorpe and a Smithson. There is no doubt 
that the Smithsons of the drawings were employed a! 
WoUaton, for there are several relisting to that house 1 
but I am satisfied that it was Thorpe who originally 
designed it. There is a charming drawing in this collec¬ 
tion of one of the comer pavilion* (No. 72). and there 
are others of the lay-out and orchard (Nos. 26 and 48 ) 
as well as of the stone screen in the great hall and Us 
panels < No. 66) where the name iF jo. §/* appeirs. 

Another great house in ihe same part of the country 


which the Smithsons must have designed is Botsaver 
Castle ; and I am inclined to believe that John is re¬ 
sponsible fur the square block wliichoccupies the site of 
the ancient keep, and of which a plan is gis’tfs on No, z r 
and for the simpler pan of the great gallery m the ter* 
race ; while Huntingdon may be responsible for the 
heavier and more ornate part of the same building. 
There are several other drawings relating to Eolsovcr, 
including one of the kitchen fireplace. Other drawings 
connected with great homes in this district are those of 
the Riding House at Wei beck, the stable there and a 
porch ; a survey of Worksop Manor and a screen ; 
several relating to Clifton, close to Nottingham, in¬ 
cluding the stable, date 1633. and a lodge. Then there 
is a plan for enlarging Houghton, the seat n£ Lord 
Houghton ; a survey of Wyvertun for Nr George 
ChawnrlVi ;a plan of Mr. NcvUle > house m Grove* near 
Retford : a house at ” Blackwell in the Peak ” ; and a 
fine set of plans for M My Lord Sheffield Ph of Rutter- 
wicke, Co, Lincoln. In addition id these, there is a valu¬ 
able survey of Nottingham Castle —the undent building 
-made in 1617. Other castles of w hich there are sur¬ 
veys are Shrewsbury, made in 1639, and Warwick, 

The activities of the Smithson* were by no means 
restricted to their own neighbourhood, for there are 
many drawings relating in- Arundel House in London ; 
survey® of Somerset House* my Lord Northampton's 
house; Lord Bedford'* house at Twickenham; Sir 
Thomas Vavasour's house at Petersham ; Nonesuch in 
Surrey, and, in particular, one of Wimbledon House* 
now entirely gone, which was built by one of the Cedi® 
in 158S. This is especially interesting, for it relieves the 
austerity of n meeliantcal survey by such touches as 
times “set both tor shade and sweetnessand an 
" orchard with fruit (rcr* ami mses set among them/ 1 
There are also drawings of she new building at St, 
James V. ifiiq ; and my Lady Cooke's house in Hoi- 
born, ibiq : Sir Fulke Greville J s in Ho I bo r si r 1619 ; a 
ergola at Col. Cecil's in the Strand, and a summer- 
oust? at Chelsea, In addition to these there are two 
drawings made in Loudon, relating to the Banqueting 
House* which are of prime importance from the his¬ 
torical or ardLit!‘logical point of view. It is, of course* 
common knowledge that Inigo Jones designed the 
Banqueting House* and we were Laugh* in our youth 
that it was the only portion ever built of 1 vast palace 
designed by him for James I. 1 have shown elsewhere— 
and need not rtuw‘ go inio the proofs—that this idea is 
erroneous, and that in fact the palace was designed by 
Webb, Inigo Jones's pupil and a connection by mar¬ 
riage, for Charles 1 , and Si incorporated Inigo Jones's 
Banqueting 1 louse, which was already built. These two 
drawings of Smith sun shown on No. 1 4 have an intereat- 
ing bearing on the Banqueting House itself* and their 
connection with it can be made dear in a few’ words* 
There was tt Banqueting House at Whitehall, in con- 
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flection with the Palace, of course, in Elizabeth's time, 
which had been rebuilt by James t in 1607. This build¬ 
ing was burnt down in January, 1619, and within three 
months Jones had designed the present building to re¬ 
place it on the same site, the work being commenced in 
the summer. The two Smithson drawings are (1) a plan 
of the old destroyed budding, which can he identified 
through a casual, comempuran’ description ; and (2) an 
elevation of the ground storey of the new building, 

Smithson, in common with all designers of the time, 
was very keen on the fashionable Italian manner, and 
no doubt lie was struck with the very Italian character 
of the new Banqueting Hail, and took the opportunity, 
when he was in London* of making a drawing uf as much 
of it as was then built, 

Smithson's interest in the Italian manner is shown by 
the title* of some of the things he designed for Arundel 
House, which he designates 11 an Italian window, Ja 
11 the Italian graie + *—that is a balcony— ++ the new 
Italian gate. ifiiS,” and so oiu You will have noticed 
that the dates which I have mentioned for the buildings 
in Hoi horn were 1619 ; here is one of Arundel House in 

1618, and the new Banqueting flouse had begun in 

1619, It is also displayed in his designs for gateways, 
of which he has a number, inspired apparently by books 
of designs published by heavy-handed Dutchmen ; and 
also designs for tombs, of w hich the most interesting is 
that for the celebrated Bess of Hardwick in All Hal¬ 
lows Church p Derby, identified since the Catalogue was 
printed. Cecil houses have already been mentioned, 
and that Smithson was employed by that familv is fur¬ 
ther proved by a good design for a facade, which is un¬ 
identified, hut displays the Cecil crest and supporters— 
the shield bring blank—on one of its gables. 

Smithson did not confine himself to making plans 
and surveys in the way of business. He studied old 
buildings to a certain extent, for he has a ^mall plan 
of King's College Chapel at Cambridge, a survey of the 
gread quad at Trinity, a plan of Henry VIP* Chapel 
at Westminster, and a sketch-plan of some vaulting and 
a sketch-clcvation of a Gothic window. There is also a 
very careful working drawing for a wheel window of 
stone, which bear* the earliest date of all, namely* 1599. 
ft is rather interesting to find that Thorpe also has a 
plan of Henry VIPs Chapel in his collection, 

Mo^t of the drawing* mentioned so far are either 
actually named ur can be identified, hut there are nearly 
twice as many which are not named and consist largely 
of house plana. But, taken as a whole, ihe collection is 
fully diversified. It comprises designs for houses or for 
alterations ; surveys of houses ; lay-outs and cast lei; 
designs of gateways* fountains, bridges, window's, 
chimney pieces p screens and tombs^ The plans are 
numerous p the elevations arc few. But, in addition to 
those which are germane to the calling of an architect 
and surveyor, there arc other designs of a different 
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character—a kitchen fireplace, the fittings of a forew- 
housc* some saws, a ladder, a sieve, a pruning-knife* and 
an apparatus for breaking-in young horses. Neither 
Thorpe, Jones nor Webb has any such extraneous 
matter. There arc a few drawings, those earning the 
highest numbers, which are obviously not by Smithson; 
some of them arc earlier in date and some later. There 
arc also certain gaps in the numbering, which may be 
accounted far by the fact that a few of ilic drawings 
were once lent to Mrs. Cha worth Musters, of Co! wick* 
near Nottingham, and, unluckily* were burnt along 
with the house. Many have been mounted, not always 
with a due regard toaui table group, and they have all been 
numbered, but not entirely in a reasonable sequence. 

On the whole the draughtsmanship is not of high 
merit* although many of the plans are very neatly 
drawn, but the drawing* serve to explain l he intentions 
of the designer, which, after all* is the chief point. 
The plan* are not so ingenious as Thorpe's* but they 
carry on the old tradition of house-planning much more 
completely than do Webb's. A study of them shows the 
trend of the time towards an altered disposition of the 
room* of a house, more particularly in regard to the 
position and function of the great hall* which was 
gradually changing from A habitable roam to a large 
vestibule. The designs ate distinctly later in feeling 
than Thorpe's, but they arc far removed both in elegance 
and in knowledge of Italian detail from those of Jones 
and Webb. The whole collection is of first-rate import¬ 
ance, forming, as it does, one link in that chain of 
evidence which brings vividly to our minds the actual 
methods of architectural design w hich prevailed during 
the ccntury-and-a-half extending from Elizabeth to 
George 1 1 . 

SIR BANISTER FLETCUER[FJ (rising, at the in¬ 
vitation of the President): 1 thank you for giving me this 
opportuniiy of moving a vole of thanks to my old friend 
Mr. Gotch. 1 have been exceedingly interested in the 
delightful way in which he has presented this subject to 
us. 1 may say that 1 have studied his hooks from the 
very first* and I believe he lias done more than any man 
10 make the architecture of the Renaissance* both late 
and early, comprehensible to the man in the street. I 
think wc owe Mr, Cnidi a debt of gratitude for taking 
up this subject, for acting, if 1 might sav so, as an 
excavator into the past with regard to these little known 
architects. In making his researches he has been very 
fortunate in obtaining the consent of Mrs, Coke and 
her family to investigate the Smithson drawings. 1 
have only been able to glance cursorily at them, but, of 
course, they are all of the very greatest interest to us as 
practical architects. I have often wandered—as I dare¬ 
say many of you have how the architects of the 
Elizabethan period seE about designing their buildings 
We know John Thorpe's book which ts in the Soane 
Museum, and which gives us an insight into one man's 
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method. The drawings by Smithson and Webb are 
exceedingly valuable as showing how a seventeenth- 
century' architect set about his work. The Smithson 
family— because there were three of them—seem to 
have been great students. They not only made designs* 
but, like al] architects, they studied the work of the past; 
it is, Therefore, of great interest to see that they, or one 
of them at all events, made a drawing of Nottingham 
Cattle and other buildings which were known to chem n 
and particularly a building which must have created 
a sensation when it was erected—I mean the Henry 
VII Chapel at Westminster. The drawings, I think, are 
of interest to us because they introduce something of the 
intimate life of the architects. They help us to under¬ 
stand that architects then went about very much a* we 
architects do in these days, and jotted down interest- 
mg notes of things in relation to their profession* h 
is well known that the Italian Renaissance took at its 
beginning very little hold of the people of this country. 
It more or less resulted in decorative trappings on 
buildings which w ere essentially mediaeval in character, 
in that respect I think the measured drawings of Smith- 
son arc exceedingly interesting. They show the 
different types of buildings that he studied* As Mr* 
Gotch has said, the drawings also show what a little part 
draughtsmanship had in the development of the 
Renaissance architecture of this country. That, to my 
mind, is rather extraordinary', because, of course, the 
traditional craftsman were medieval; their tradition was 
medieval ; and one wonders how, with such little detail 
and so few detailed drawings, such results as s for 
example, WbUaton Hal| t could have been obtained* 
Recently, owing to Mr. Gotch's researches, I have been 
correcting a blunder about the Banqueting Hall in 
Whitehall which I made in a recent book of mine. Mr, 
Golcli hits killed a tradition that the Banqueting House 
was pan of a great scheme by Inigo Jones for rebuilding 
a palace for James J. His researches, which have, to his 
satisfaction—and, I think, to the satisfaction of most of 
us—drawn attention to the fallacy of that belief, arc of 
great interest. He lias shown that Webb, Jones's pupil, 
was the author of that design. But what 1 should like to 
know from Mr, Got eh is this ; He may have found that 
Webb was the actual draughtsman of this great palace 
scheme, but does he think that Webb could have pro¬ 
duced such a magnificent design without the training* 
the travel and the experience of Inigo Jones and the 
study he gave to the works of Palladio l I should like to 
hear Mr. Gotch answer that question. If Mr. Gmch 
were to say that while Webb was the draughtsman 
Jones might have been the man who inspired his design, 
that would, I think, go a long way towards reconciling 
in an v of us in the belief which we have always had that 
Inign Jones was the author of the Palace scheme. It 
gives me the greatest pleasure to propose u vote of 
thanks to Mr. Gotch for his lecture. 


The PRESIDENT : 1 have pleasure in seconding 
the vote of thanks. Mr. Gotch has succeeded this after¬ 
noon in turning what was already of interest to us into 
a study, and many of us will fed that we have not only 
had our curiosity satisfied with regard to the draw ings 
bui have acquired some Little knowledge to start with on 
which to base further knowledge. Without the gene¬ 
rosity of the lenders of these drawings we could not 
have had this pleasant afternoon's study of them. I 
t*eg you therefore to associate in your applause your 
thanks to Mrs* Coke and Sir Vert Isham* 

Mr. GOTCH said : i am extremely obliged to you 
for the very kind my in which you have received this 
vote of thank* and for the apparently close attention 
which you have given 10 rhe paper which I have read. 
But really, to understand these drawings and to enjoy 
them—it is an enjoyment which perhaps everyone will 
not care for—-you want 10 go through them ivith the 
Catalogue, because that explains everything as far as I 
was able to find it out at the time. There are one or 
two little additions which 1 have since been able to 
make in identification not many. One is Bess of 
Hardwick's tomb, and another—a very fine drawing of 
Gothic work—is Bishop Fox's Chantry in Winchester 
Cathedral. 

With regard to the point Sir Banister Fletcher raised 
—and it is a pertinent one—as to how p Webb designed 
so large a building as the Palace. Of course he was a 
pupil of Inigo Jones, anti Inigo Jones was very well 
veraed in the Italian methods of design. There were in 
existence a number of books by Italian architects of the 
lime which Jones and Webb evidently studied very 
carefully, as you can sec from their drawings. But I he 
real point is that in regard to identification. There are 
two lots of drawings ; one collect ion of the finished 
drawings at Worcester College, Oxford, and another of 
the preliminary drawings at Chatsw'orth. Those at 
Oxford apparently are the only ones that have been 
generally studied up to the present. Tradition always 
said Jones Was tile author of them, but if you go to 
Chats worth you find a number of other drawing* 
which arc intimately connected with those of Worcester 
College ; some are at one place and some at the other, 
and it is certain that they were once one collection. 
You will find among the drawings at Chats worth that 
there were not merely (he two designs which were 
published by Kent and by Campbell, but you will find 
there were al least seven dilferem designs, a fact which 
you cannot gather from what you see at Worcester 
College. When you examine the Chatsw r orth drawings 
you find, first of all, Inigo Jones's own drawing* for the 
Banqueting House, which w L as evidently intended to be 
an isolated structure, and waft, in fact, built to replace 
the old one burnt down. Then you will find* when you 
arc able to distinguish between Jones T g draughtsman¬ 
ship and Webb*s—a knowledge easily acquired by look- 
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jug through the drawings—among lb tat- seven set* of 
designs Indications of how Webb started, and how he 
subsequent!}- altered ; you see his little sketches for 
hits of derail, and you can really trace the whole tiling 
from his original rough sketches up to the time when 
the final plan was developed and carefully drawn out. 
You do not find a single suggestion for any of (his big 
Palace in the handwriting or draughtsmanship of Inigo 
Jones. People will tell you it was not Webb who did 
the design ; il was Jones, and Webb was the draughts¬ 
man, yet you cannot find any sketches of Jones w hich 
he may have been supposed to hand over to his 
draughtsman, Webb, to elaborate. You will find whole 
bits built up by Webb, all just as you would do it if you 
wer* doing it yourself. And to clench the whole 
matter ; we find that Webb submitted a petition to 
Charles II when he applied for the post of Surveyor in 
which he definitely Says that he spent a lot of money 
for Charles I r and followed him to Hampton Court and 
the Isle of Wight, where His Majesty instructed him to 
prepare a design for a great Palace at Whitehall, svluch 
he did until the King's “ unfortunate calamity " put an 
end to his labours. I cannot help thinking that if any¬ 
one approaches those drawings free from the prejudice 
of ancient tradition he can but come to one conclusion 
about them--and it is certainly rather a remarkable 
conclusion—that Jones had nothing to do with ihe 
Palace except in regard to the Banqueting House, I 
can, in conclusion* only thank you once more for the 
kind attention which you have given to this Paper. 


The Late P. Macgregor Chalmers, 

LL.D,» F.SA, tScot.), 

We regrer to announce the death of Dr. Peter Mucgregur 
Chalmers the well-known Glasgow architect and anti¬ 
quary, which rook place suddenly in Edinburgh oti the 
15th March. 

For many years Dr. Macgregor Chalmers has occupied 
a foremost place among Scottish architects, and was one of 
the most dihtingurihed Gothic restorers which Scotland 
hits produced, 

11 is Apprenticeship was served in the office of the late 
Dr. John Honey man of Glasgow* and he started business 
on hU own at count in 1887. 

An enthusiastic student of mediaeval Architecture, lie 
carried out the restoration of a number of ancient eccle¬ 
siastical edifices, while Ik- alau designed many modem 
places of wonliip. 

His eminence in hi* probation was recognised by GIils- 
puw University' in 19^0 b* the bestowal of the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws. Among the more notable of the 
important restoration schemes 10 which he devoted his 
special attention are those of Paisley Abbey, GEmlucc 
Abbey P the chafrcl lit the Isle of Whithorn, St. Monancr 
Church, Fife, Holy Trinity Church* Si. Andrews, and Iona 
Cathedral. 


'Fhe work of restoring Iona Cathedral was undertaken 
after the remains of the edifice had been transferred 10 the 
Church of Scotland by ibe late Duke of Argyll* J fhe ex¬ 
cavations carried out round the site furnished Dr. Chalmers 
wiih abundant material for the repair and reproduction of 
the arietta! features of the historic structure, and his 
knowledge of ancient ecclesiastical architecture, combined 
w |th his technical skill, enabled him to restore the dignified 
simplicity of the ancient building. In particular, the 
panelled oak roof of the Nave of the Abbey Church* and 
ako the pavement of rubble masonry—-oiler the fashion of 
the remnants discovered hi ri/is—at once approve Them¬ 
selves as \n keeping with the ancient design. The roughly 
built masonry, which has long blocked the eastern archway 
of the nave, was removed, and the cathedral was. then open 
in its entire length. 

Dr. Chalmers also carried out extensive work in connec¬ 
tion with the restoration of Paisley Abbey, which scheme 
has been in abeyance for a number of years owing to war 
interruptions, and embraced the renewal of the choir and 
cloisters. 

Another outstanding example of his work was the 
restoration of the Church of Holy Trinity* now known as 
the Parish Church of St, Andrews, The scheme adopted 
in this case was simply that of reproducing the mediaeval 
plan as far as posslbh-. The galleries of the old church 
were removed and the aide aisles reduced to their original 
height, r fhc pillars and arches resumed their old place and 
form, and on them the d-erestory was rebuilt. A new aisle 
was introduced to the cast of the bishop’s able* and the 
porch was rebuilt on its former foundations. The tracery 
of the windows and the moulds and decorations of the 
door* were in keeping with the suggestions obtained from 
contemporary churches. 

At the time of his death Dr. Chalmers was engaged on a 
scheme of restoration of the University Chapel, St, An¬ 
drews. He was also appointed a few ytani ago architect for 
the proposed new cathedral at Belfast, but so tar thi* work 
has not been proceeded with. 

In addition to restoration work carried out on ancient 
edifices, Dr. Chalmers designed a number of important 
churches in various parts of Scotland, among these being 
churches in Edinburgh, Dunfermline, Elgin, CardemaSd, 
Aid well, Urr, Kim, Levcn, Arcltossan, Jedburgh* C rail¬ 
ing, Carnoustie, Kiltnun, Leven and! Prestvviek, 

He wp a Fellow and Fast Vice-President of (he Glasgow 
Institute of Architects, a Fellow of the Society of Anti’ 
queries of Scotland, and u Fast President of the original 
Glasgow Architectural Society- 

He made important contributions to the Literature of 
architecture, including a work on GUngtnv Cathedral* The 
Shrine 0/ SL Gtmst&rtijif n The Shrines 0/ Si, Margaret umf 
Si. Ktntigtm, and brochures nn such subjects as St. 
Nmiffli 1 ! Candida Cmti, The Cavort Sarcophagus * A Scott 
.“l / ididerdf A rchiteci , and tkifmeny K. irk . 13 e is s li rvivtd hy 
his wife. 

James Locihieao [F.J 

President Glasgou Institute 0 / A f child ts. 

Major-General Sir Charles Rosenthal, K,C.B. [vLJ, 
has been unanimously elected a Fellow of the Insti¬ 
tute* 
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Discussion of the Annual Report of the Council 

MR. H. D. SEARLES-WOOD, VfCORESIDENT* IN THE CHAIR 


The adoption of the Report having been formally moved by 
the Chairman, was seconded by Mr, Arthur Keen [F--, 

The CHAIRMAN ? The motion and the Report are now 
open for discussion, 

Mr. Wm, WOODWARD [F]: Mr- Chairman and genlErmrtt, 
for the twenty-seventh real in succession I has o traversed and 
criticised the Annual Report of the Royal Institute, and I hope 
to he side to do mo ugain to-night, On paae 353 of the Report 
you will be very sorry to read the list of our friends who have 
K^ne from tia during the vent- Arid jimmust those whom I 
personally knew wan my friend Colonel Holman, who was 
elected a Fellow of this Institute only a few months ago, 
although he had done admirable work during a long time 
past. Thai there is Mr. F, W„ Hunt, one of our oldest iur- 
veyars > a man well known and respected by every' member of 
this Institute. Mr, Fme*t Newton we all knew, and we all 
deeply regret hts death. There is also Mr Reginald Rnumieu, 
a man who did so much for the Architects’ Benevolent Society 
and Whom we all miss. Mr. Satchel! Was well known to the 
Practice Committee, ind for many years he acted as its Secre¬ 
tary, He 111 present w ith us at the annua! meeting last year, 
and we all regret his death. Mr. Marta, although not *0 regular 
in attendant it the Royal Icu.mme, ws* a great friend of 
Mr. SatchcU, and curiouslyand sadly, enough, they occupied 
the same Iwurc in Staple Inn, and died within a month or two 
of each other. 

And now as to the membership of the Institute on pa£e 354. 
The Fellow* number 969, the same m last year - the Associates 
= iIT4, aa against 2,23a last year. The Licentiates 1.487. “ 
a*sin*t 1,537 inic year. The Hbo_ Fellows md the Hon. 
Associate* are the same numbers ii last yar. 

I come now £0 11 Architects and the National Housing 
Scheme,” pp- tj5f>-7- The report says negotiations arc now 
going on. All I trust is— though it does not ddnftni me finan¬ 
cially., because I have had nothing bo Jo with banning —that in 
ihe meantime the men to whom large sum* of motley are due 
have been paid at nil events something on account, because that 
wvruld be at last a recognition that they arc entitled to some¬ 
thing. 

On p. jsft we ha vc thy National Building Cud e \ Committee 
has been appointed to draft a new XuW Building Code, and 
I direct your attention to th»« wvrds which I quote *' It is 
hoped that such □ Code, if embodied in a Bib* will receive the 
warm support of the Ministry of Health/* E should like to he 
told, os no doubt | shall be, what a Code is , but I am s u rprited 
that you should incorporate Into this the Ministry of Health, 
My objefif in life is to eliminate all persons connected with 
Government and Government Department a. Conditions of 
Contract. pp. 358^, * p The Conference has requested the 
Government to appoint a neutral Chairman to preside over a 
tribun id 10 which all points of difference that ante in the draft¬ 
ing of 1 he Farm arc to be referred.“* Why should the Govern¬ 
ment appoint a Chairman ? Why an't we mamge our awn 
business ? Fifty years ago we could do so , we did not Want the 
Government to appoint a neutral chairman, and if we had, ought 
he to be permuted to interfere with the work of the Institute ? 
The Fra neo-British Union of Architects, p. 35*/. I think that h 
an excellent organisation, and 1 support it in every way. The 
more friendship we con secure with our friends across the water, 
the better it will be for all nation*. Report of ihc Board of 
Architectural Education h p r 360. One matter OCCUfa to me A 3 to 
this, A friend of mine sent in a set gf drawings, which were 
returned to him. He aiqui red u —arid very prope rly — why they 
had been sent back. He brought the drawing* to me : he was a 
bird working young fellow . They were dflwin^ of a ware¬ 


house. and I thought they We tc excellent in every way, I suggest 
to the Board of Architectural Education dust when drawings are 
rejected the mm should be given reasons for the rejection* so 
that iiwtead of haring to do the whole chinjt over aipin, he can 
revise the particular part which has met with the objection of 
the Boa rd. 1 F he is told to do the drawings oil aver again, be get* 
disheartened! a nd he may not submit others. Report of the Art 
Standing Committee, pp. 363-4 The Committee express 
anxiety lest the Office aF Works should get all the Cathedrals of 
England into their charge. Here ia another case where, I think, 
the Institute should use every possible exertion to prevent the 
Cathedral* of England netting under the charge of flu? Office of 
Works- Each Cathedral Chapter boa its own Architect, wbo 
knows hi* own particular Cathedral, and is thoroughly able 
conscientiously to preserve it* beauty. If the Cathedrals were 
p laced under the control of the Office of Works, we should have 
standardization, Wfi should not get that artistic feeling which 
independent architects bring to bear upon ihe Cathedrals which 
art under their chur^c. The Office uf Works have under thdr 
control ancient monuments. I am glad to find thai this InstiUite 
has given a list* of the ancient monuments which liave been 
transferred to the Office of Wo rks + so tbit every local architect 
can rail whal ha* been done in the matter in his o wn particular 
district. Report of the Literature Standing Committee, p r 365. 
"this deals with the que-irion of the Library accommodation and 
the risk of exposure of its valuable contents to fire, a danger that 
was also referred 10 last year. When we remember that the 
Library'of the Royal Institute is unique—there is no such Archi¬ 
tectural Library" in the world—We shall agree this is a subject 
which should engage the immediate attention of the Institute, 
so os to make The Library, as Fur as posable* llre-prodf. The 
attendant of readers in ihe Reference Librarv U.t year were 
7 . 0^3 ; thk year they were 7 e&. I think that is a good and 
substantial increase ; ix show*. [he interest which is bring token 
in olu Library. Xai? rake the number uf hook^ issued on loan. 
La it year the number Was i.GyO ; ihre year it ii IJ 54. showing, 
jgiiUr the interest our rruanben j re taking in the Library. 
Report of the Practice Standing Committer, pp. 36^-7.?L The 
number of attendances JiT tile meeting* is anted. The nnly other 
CammitEec iei regard to which rhis i * done tt the Competition* 
Co mini cter. 1 til i nk the attendances at every Committee shnul d 
be given, ^ as to be a guide, not only For ihc election, hill *0 
that v»K may know the men who arc doing their duty i- Elected 
members oi' the pariic^ilur Committee?-. Haixritlg im have 
already breu referred to. Ttic CdmmictvV it hopes for si 
decision, and that it hn^ been indn^s touch with the drtj’Uiie.-ii. 

CllMe touch " ; that w a icern which ii used in iht Home of 
Commons. If i Minifter gttt up and will not, or raimat— 
mostly be cannot—answer .1 question, he 4IJF* ; i4 \ a^ure the 
Hon. Member the Government are in dose roucti — fhat L- 
luffidenl f There is mention of I New 1 Homing Committee ; 
I should like the Chairman of T hr Fractioc Cotntniltee to tell me 
what this is. Why h it format, whut k it to do, and when will it 
do it ? There is aLo a .uagestitm of a juunphlcf on the ^crvioti 
of architect*, cm page 36S. Fx)>rcMmg only my own vit^ r I do 
HOI think wc should proceed W^ith any such m uter. Report ol 
Science St.imlmg C^Ktimittr r , pp. 36 S-j>. With regard to re¬ 
search work, fhty tay “ in investigation^ into the problems 
whieh in the practice of our profession fr ; iind 1 [may say 
at once that t think thin research war k r ibis: academic scientific 
wu rk. ia far too p t. iminetit a n the wo rk of the E nst n ute. 1 t hi nk 
ihsl instead ol all thk research work, and all ihtSe scientific 
investigations w h it wc want k ro rake the young architect to ib^ 
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site of a MW building, say a w. J rehouse, and ask him uhat &ttp* 
he would tike Eo End out the nature of the toil an d whether hi a 
likely tq Eland the weight of the budding proposed to be put 
upon it. You want him to undemand concrete and it* tngredi- 
tnt^io he able to tell you, when he tcti a heap of Thame* sand 
and Thames blIEait h lAhid] is which, and which is ordinary 
it 5and 5 you want him to be able TO distinguish a pood 
rick, to know the character of timber, whether it is good, bach 
or i ndifferent. After having specified Port! and sione> you want 
him to mV how he discovers w hether it j] h i I bed or B n schc d. 
That is the Bart of education I should like EO tee Carried on K pnd 
a diminution, 10 u large extent, of ihft academic research work. 
I am speaking as an old practitioner. Sir Christopher Wren, 
James Gibbs h Six James Pennethorne, Cockerell, and Olliers I 
coidd mention, buitt the finest building* We have in London F JCi 
they had none of this scientific research, Budding By daws, ind 
Hon.t Oflice Regularinm. Here I think we have too many 
committees, and they defer lind defer, Instead of No. ij p Con¬ 
duit Street, we are getting towards Whitehall. If you closed 
down all the Government Authorise* and left the work to the 
District Surveyors of London and to the local surveyors 
throughout the country^ you would then get your work done 
more rapid!*', and better than you gei it done now. Report of 
the Competitions Committee. If you read the work of thi* 
Committee very carefully, you will agree wish me that the Com¬ 
mit let has done very good work throughout the ywr, *a gcod 
work as any of Ehe other Standing Corttmi I tees of the RovaL 
Institute* 

1 now pat* 10 the Financial Statement and the Report of the 
Honorary Auditors, page* 373 and 377. The ttutemem is short 
and sweet* but they show J surplus of £375,3* against a deficit 
l£it year of £i,ocS P Anti 1 am very glad to End they have ac¬ 
quired the freehold of the rear portion of No. it* Conduit Street 
which is an excellent piece of business. 

Wo now came to the details of the expenditure, bur I shall not 
trouble you with many of the item* to-night, The most Em- 
ponant is the Jolhnal. It cost £1,4*7 against £2,523 in the 
previous year. The question for the Council is, how- to dimrn 
ish 1 he cost of ihe JOiHSM,. I am told I ill at if W ff bring uurseh e* 
under ihe CrsriCion of Newspapers we : ; hall save a gtmd de*t 

in the COSE of transmitting nor JOURNAL by post, which is very 
considerable. Could we not reduce ihr cose by not publishing 
in to lengthy a form seme of the paper* in large type ? I find 
pages devoted to some of the papers read in different pans of 
England* and 1 think they might he curtailed. There are two 
Othei item* I want EO refer to. Ore is " The Designers of our 
Building " r £2*4 ? the other is " Office of Works CVtmrmttee 
£l 1J IO*/ 1 l do not know what I hose two item? are. The loud 
expenditure last year w« £l 5,455* ** againsE ihe present 
£21*607, In regard to im-ome* l am glad 10 see that we have 
obtained £-111 this year far the use of our rooms, against £156 
last year. And I am s tire we shad all be glad, for more reason* 
than one, losee the large sums w hich have been paid ns arrears 
by our Fellows, AssodaieF and Lkenthier, and ihe increase in 
the fees. for the reinstatement of member*. 

Then there is the report of .Mr. Perks as Chairmen of the 
Finance GommiEtct. Mr. Htfb i name In connection with the 
finances of the Roy a! Institute is a synonym for economy. 1 
admire Mr. Perks for bin work on this Committee. 3 was myself 
once its Chairman when Mr, Perks was on she Committee, and 
he airbed 1 hr Institute a com id (Table sum of money by the sug¬ 
gestions he made, us n result of his work and experience in the 
Ci tv o f 1 .oei don. Ah to 1 he ra ugh es I ima Ee of in come a 1 \ d expen - 
dinire in regard to the ordinary funds to December jisc, 1912. 
There :ire two item* in that to which T should like to direct the 
aitrntkm of the meeting. The first is the C-onditionsof Conlrael 
Lon ft rente £200. I do not know what that means. Then ih* ft 
is ihe Cndi-L uEion Committee £100 : oml I should like to know- 
whai Lhif mean3. They total £300. 

J now otrnic to the Staffs and you will agree with me, gentle¬ 


men, that wo can again this year congratulate ourselves on the 
possession of oui Stall. From Mr. MstAliEicr down wards, my 
experience in these rooms is that ihev nil work w i th ardour,, Sinai 
there is with them none of that which 1 am 50 mry 10 see on 
building* and in the flirted, the policy of 41 ca. canny/' and it Es 
Very delightful to know that. We have lost since last year two 
well-tried friends, Mr. H- G r Tay!er h who had been wish us 47 
year* ; and Mr, Noithover, who hud been with us 2$ years. 
We shall all agree tn wishing them many years of health and 
happiness to enjoy their retirement. And now I come to 
Mr. Dirck*- Ml Dirclcs ha.- been with us 35 years as 
Librarian, and he has now succeeded our dear old friend North- 
over. Wc owe a great many thank* to Mr. Dirties for having 
ftgreed to take over the Editorship of the JeURK.iL of the Insti¬ 
tute, while still carrying on his work a* Librarian, With regard 
to our friend Mr, MacAl titer. those of ut who have io see Mr. 
Mac A lister and ask hem questions will agree with me ihat Mr. 
MflcAlister has made himself absolute master of the work of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. There ft no question you 
cun ask—at least that has. been my experience —that he will not 
he able to answer* showing his knowledge and his courtesy. 
And there is one other name- I ma sorry !□ say thaE for the 
twenty-seven years I have addressed you I have omitted my 
reference whatever to the Honorary 1 Secretary. 1 want 10 repair 
that omission by saying a word about Our present Honorary 
Secretary + Air. Arthur Keen, who has been indefstigs hie in his 
wort os Hoontary Secretary of this Tmthure. At every meeting, 
and he attends very regularly, he devotes himself to the work of 
the 1 nsti uste, and u r could hardly wish for the office to be filled 
by a better man. Our President I have left until last, hut of 
Course he ft by 00 means least. He has only served ihe first part 
of hft term 50 fat, but he ha% given us a taste of hi* good quali¬ 
ties *nd of his ability to uphold the best traditions of the Royal 
Insrituie of British Architects and to enhance ira value in Ehe 
eyes of the public, 

The CHA 3 RMAN : \Ve slmll be Very pleased if any othei 
gentlemen will make comments on the Report. I will then call 
Upon 1 he Chairmen of the variou s Comm ittces fO answer ihcm 
when they have h^ard a]| the pnirns- 

Mr, P. M. FRASER [FJ : On page 356, under li Unificatton 
and Registration/' 1 lind it is scaled that the Committee have 
entered into negotiations with the Society of AlthiteCW* I pre- 
Bumc with repaid to amolgamalbn or tome form of unifica tion, 
The formal and olftrial business which wav done wiih 
regard 10 this mutter in this InsEim te wa? a direct mandate to 
the Council not to negotiate with tht Society of Architect*, and 
nothing fua* happened since to travorve that decision. It 
was the dcckion of ihc members at this Institute that ihe 
Society of Arcliitcclv should be left out until Ehe nutter wn^ 
a little further forward. On the same page, and under the frame 
heading it ihat M a cltuEii Euceling. held on the 71b of 
Febnaiiry, a resolution win carried by ^ hjg majority' hut lo-r 
beta Use there wiie not the nuce-hfiiry tuo-rhudi majofity. I Was 
present at that meeting, and h wa* not Until some Weebi Eater 
that I heard, with the greatest CQxpri$e h that the resolution wiis 
not tarriitl because the retjuired twn^ thirds minority was not 
ob Earned. Not the slighlest intimotion *u given Ed the meeting 
Ehat ihe resolution was lo*t h end I MfUt to know Under what 
Ry-Inw that resolution w.m declared lost. I om told, unoffiaslly* 
that it comes under, I think it is. Rule si, but chat rule 
i hat a merring requiring ^ twO-lhlrda maroricy ft a privjie meet¬ 
ing^- in other wordn. one from which Ehe Press mo excluded and 
OUteidcra ate not admiTted. # llie Press were thecr. and a lull 
report of the meeting was published. Moreover, There wi'^ * 
stranger present* because the Presidcni Addressed ;i remark to 
him. ITint rutetiDUi ihe dit turn ihsil a two-thirds. Tnaiaril) was 
necessary. If it was netetiary^ that Wuf, ipi® f(J£tn t a private 
meetir.^. On page 35S we ba^e remarks With regard EO ji 
N alionol Building Code ■ ] would like some information on 
that. Has it anything to do with the Conditions of Contract * 
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which are referred to elsewhere f ]t is a atlLcmcnt which, I 
think, requires amplification. 

After taking some question* wilii regard to (he author, publi¬ 
cs clou and coat of Tht Dtiignm of our Brttfdt Mr. Fraser 
continued r— 

With regard to Library accommodation^ this question hns 
heon diseased before,, and also the important question of fire 
prOleVtion „ but nothing seem.'; to have b ten done. I wits asked 
a couple of years ngo if I would give certain information which 
I h*d tD the Committee. l replied in the afErmotive, htit 1 have 
heard nothing further since, With reference to the Standing 
Committee*, i think the Council should im hr Oft their supply - 
inir the Annual Meeting in their Reports with the attendances 
and the Couildl might very Wed Start With themselves. The 
only Standing Committee which gives these h the Practice 
Committer, and their attendances ere excellent. The attend¬ 
ances on the Conditions of Contract dammit Eve are not so good 
“ jo per cent, huve not attended 50 per cent, of the meeting*. 
Aj TO the Science Standing Committee. 1 disagree with Mr. 
Woodward : I think the Institute jj a long Wiy behind in 
matters scientific ; and irtstrad of dropping science, we should 
take up serene# more seriously, I suggest that a field fur legiti¬ 
mate work For the Science Committee is research in connection 
with materials on which information is not readily accessible. 
For instance. ten* of tfrou&md* of flttes of to-Culled ,J jointless 
floor* “have been laid down. The architect specifies them, hui 
he does not know the ingredient* ; he is in the hands uf rite 
cheapest man p and if atiyihing goes wrong, the architect's repu- 
ration is gone, if not Worse, i think the Science Standing Cum- 
mirwt might Very well help the member* in *uch matters as 
this. With regard tn the I ft come and Expenditure Account. I 
see the Fir# Insurance is £92* a very small figure if it cover* the 
building and contents. It works out he about 2 per cent, on the 
Y.iluAtion of the premises ; and it is not clear whether it in¬ 
cludes the Library. Concerning the advertisement* in the 
jornsAi, I hat'# not last year's Figure^ but I think the income 
hoi gone up considerably, and 1 hnve always *a id the mini mum 
fur advertisement receipt* should be not le^ than ? 0OO. 
With regard to tiibKTfflWB ire arrear, " i<jJi and previously/' 
J have a^ked The question un former octtrimrs how far back <hh 
gut*. I do not know why the in formation is kept hack from 
members. We have "4 right TO know like detail* of [be £1,100 
placed to our credit. If it refer* ft? subscriptions In nrrear. I 
think there U not more than j too to 1 chance of setting it buck. 
Can we know how far hek it applies 1 

Mr. ALAN MUNEY [J?J I support Mr Fta.ncr in one of 
hifi nmuirks, namely, concerning research. I particularLy plead 
Wit h the InhEituEe m take more, not less, intrrfti in scientific 
research. What Mr. Fraser says is quite true i there 1* a vast 
number of materials land they are growing in number everyday F 
u bliJi need investigating, 1 am no lunger a member nf the 
Science Standing Committee, and therefore I have not now 
official tv^pOnuhility in the nutter, but (here is a great del! of 
work (iilled for in tbs* direction, and we a a ft oh min much help 
from other bodies, particularly from the Industrial Research 
Department, which has now' as it* head a gen deft iaay who lu* 
liad considerable experience in enijiinreriftg and building, Mr. 
Weller is quite ready in he helpful. He is carrying out research 
as 11 Director of the Bui]dim; Board, and E suggest that^ihe 
Institute should keep in Euucb with Ids Depart men r. The 
Science Committee has. from it* inception in pUl a lUfflt- 
bef of problems before it and WC should continue to put before 
i Item the problem* a* money v available for the purpose. 

It would be the greatest mistake if we were to give the Imp res- 
Sion, a* on Institute, that we were not prepared to uphold And 
encourage research nn building materials in nil possible aspects 
in connection w iih our arthitecntral work 

Mr. \- HOOFER (F. 1 ; 1 would very much like iv express ap¬ 
preciation of the record of the Council*’ work and that of the 
CLiftBtirucnT tVumniTTeet during ibe past year- The Report shown 


a surprising amount of activity. I rise particularly* however, to 
comment On a paragraph in the Practice Committee "a Report, 
page 368* with regard IO architects and speculative builders. 
Times are changing, and I think even the mrat peuimutic may" 
be inclined co think thiit we have reached aimosr the bottom of 
the indifference in public appreciation of building and that 
lO-day a Very lar^e section of the public is ritally Interested in 
the Appearance of our COtiftln 1 side, river side, and our streets. 
The work tvhich 4 iUggesEed opens up wide posaihiUtiea in a 
very desirable direction, I daresay there arc many men in this 
mom who have offered help in regard to scheme* in tartd ; but 
those who have fried know that when they get to the definition 
Of speculation, the control \i m 7 . I Commend to the Council the 
desirability of pushing On the Practice Committee'* scheme* 

Mr. MARTIN BRIGGS [F.] 1 There is one point in the 
Report of the Practice Committee, which b perhaps jU-iice r 
bur from the ranks 1 may be ah]e to itay tomething tvliich some 
of US feel. Mention has been made of the services of aicfiitectv, 
fetid many excellent book* hm been published by the American 
Insti tutes. We do no E SO much need a pamphler on the services 
of arehhecLv iMSCune alternative form ofo-ur Seale ef Preferiun»l 
Charges* which is a rather terrifying document eo send to a 
prospective client. If we could have something a little simpler, 
it Would be very desirable. The present scale is all very well for 
the purpoee of recovering fees in a court nf law ; It contains 
a good deal dull d»i>e* not apply to m ^^tdirt 4 r> , commissIoR and 
makes ri far too long and complicated for cont'erdent use jo 
such am. Perhaps iht PiUcTiCe Conunittee will ^nsidEl the 
point when they arc framing thrir pamphlet. 

The Chairman of the Literature Committee will speak on 
behalf of Eta members as tu the work done in respect ro Literary 
accotnmodation. For many ycara I have token a small pare in 
that, and 1 should like to Uty Lhot Ehe alleged apathy is by no 
means the fault of the Literature Committee, which has syste¬ 
matically sem Up recommendations to the liighef authority for 
a number of years. 

Mr. T, R, MILD URN [F T , J, President of ihe Northern A,A : 
Them Ls only one thing l ha Veto say, and that U. don't cut down 
the work nf the JoUHSAL. Do not forget that the JoUtttAL b the 
gre-Jtes 1 esHsi to the provindul ttiembtra London membera 
have all 1 he Advantage of moms and the lectures, whereof 
Those in Lhe p rnvin c& ha ve only the JOL’ILSAI. to Eel! them what is 
being done. 

Mr. F. R, HIORNS IF.] : One can hnrdly emphatic too 
much the quesEion of n akirtfi jiroper provision foroux library. 
Some ^ eara ill^o, when J was a member of the Committee^ the 
Library was suffering badly from lack of sfFaee, «nd a number 
of ideas were cortoidcred at that time m order In secure tlu^ 
required act®niniudutioii. 1 bad hoped that lire itcquisEtson of 
NV t i ^■.Outd jKiFiiibty provide the mrans whereby We could 
tXCelid the Library, we hare, bs Mr, Woodward said, one of 
the finest arehheeTiirjT libraries in the world, and it is obvinunly 
dedrahje timr it should be propedy flcaonunodatd, ind tlut we 
Tiould have ft reasonable qmnunr of fpace for expansion p *4tch 
04 Is really necessary |f we are gDilng to acquire books from time 
tn time arid mjintiin the Li bra nr in its presenr l x^eSlyncc. f 
hope it may possible for the mauer xn reccmtidervd wtillt 
the view of Finding a Miluticn of The [emblem ^ apstrl from the 
mt mentioned by Mr. Woodwnrd h ihe protection of the 
brary from fire. There i^ mother point in the Literature 
Commit Rvf^irt to which 1 xhlnk reference should he 
made, I pepfonally have Taken a great pleasure in the public 
lecture* which were a fringed liu t sesifon ^rith the view nF 
interesting the public in architectural miitter*, I think that i» ,1 
very Pripomnt thing, and very much EO thfi Credit nf the LiEem- 
ture t^mimiTlee jnd the Council, because it seems to me ob- 
veousl we ahull get no improvement in architecture, no extension 
<*f p-i! ronage oes the p irt of the publlc. unii E th ey are enlightened 
a - Tr? yhat architecture- i-. and are ;ihF^ eei discrimijiatc betivecn 
what i* good and what L bad. It h n mailer of congratulation 
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to find that (bc*e 1 ec lures are to be continued, I w ajj very plea^d 
thfli Mr* Woodward broke iwiy from precedent to-night in hil 
JrfcrcnCc lo Mr, Keen. The Institute owes very much to Mr, 
Keen, not onlj- for the extraordinarily good judgment he always 
shows in dealing with matters concerning nnchitecture in thii 
Institute, but for the very great charm with wliich lie doe<a it. 
As to Mr. MncAlbttr, Mr. Dircks and the rtsrof the Sniff, 1 um 
*»Ure nothing TOO nlLich has been 34tid. I do nut want^ in Mr, 
Melc Abater's presence, So say too much* but I think 1 can ven¬ 
ture so jay that in him we have an ideal Secretary for i learned 
Society such aa oura. We can raigramkte ourselves tlut that 
is so, and on the very excellent work which is done by the w hole 
of the staff. 

M he Cl IA1RM AN . T will now tall upon N Ir . Wal ter Cave to 
»pealr on he half of the Art Standing Committee and the Board 
of Architectural Education Art Coirtmitlc<x 

Ml- WALTER CAVE[F,J, Vice-Chairman* Board of Archi- 
tecninti Education : A question has been raised bv Mr. Wood- 
WTird to-night ^bouc the Board of Architectural Education. 1 
may say on the matter of criticising designs which, with much 
regret, are turned down af times, that We now invite anyone Who 
has had his design turned down TO apply to u a r and he will then 
be pVen a free critidflm, and the reason for our action. Them 
have been thirteen fall meetings of the Board* and numerous 
smaller meetings of Committees in connection with it. We have 
been able to grant exemption from the Final Examination w ibe 
Glasgow School of Archi tecture 4 to London University,, and 
Manchester University. Wc have also adopted, thii year, a new 
system, a mure careful and complete system in regard lo the 
prises for studentship design*. Committees have been carefully 
formed and the men who set the subjects are to be the judges. 
The scheme bm been carefully organised. Now a few Words 
shout the Art Standing Committee, u the Chairman could pot 
be here to-night. There have been eleven meetings, of which 
the attendances have been published. Various scheme* have 
been carried out. We have arranged a series of Yllili to impor¬ 
tant budding*. We have seen the new 1 County Hall at West¬ 
minster, the Whitrlcy Village and Somerset [louse. We are! now 
aira.nging visits to Hampton. Court, and St. George + s Chapel, 
Windsor, and the Bu*h budding in Kingsway, The Committee 
have done & griod deal of work with regard to protettinjf and 
preserving ancient building*. Every time an old buildup has 
been threatened, action Iw been token, and muds baa been dune 
to preserve E|- The q uralion of Cathedrals corning into the 
hand* of the OfErt of Work* has been before the Art Standing 
CuniltiiElee * they are fully ft live to The dam’cni, and thev have 
taken every mean* (d s«e that El shall not take place, 

Mr. JOHN SLATER IF.} (Chairman ot Practice Curn- 

mittee^ : ! have been raked to say a few word* about what I 
consider to be the maid-ofafl-wotkof ihe Institute, the Practice 
Commitiee. Mr. Wwdmtrd has made reference tu one or two 
point!!. He *aid he tvoutd like to hear something about the new 
J longing Committee. The Practice Committee had nothing to 
do with the inception uf that idea: it WH* submitted to m by the 
Colinci E, and Fnrfofpr Ad&heid will be htit Eiblc to anjiviT ques¬ 
tions as to the necessity the Council saw of fainting this Com¬ 
mittee, With reference *u the ferns rk* about the proposed 
pamphlet an the services of architects, Wc were told that in 
CanEida and the Ssait-s the Institutes of Architects published a 
Memorandum, which they send out broodewt* to enable the 
public to know the advantage of employing architects. It often 
happen* that the people who build buildings do not see why 
they should go loan architect,and the nlca w.js that the publb 
cation of such a pmi.phJet would enable ihe public to realise [he 
benefit of doing so. That ha* something n do with the last 
ehsuie, which waa mentioned by another speaker. We know 
that ■prculame builder* do not take the trouble to commit an 
architect, We found that tome of the friailders* associations 
were quite wilting to discuss with tli the desirability of un 
archiTver being employed by speculating builders. Nothing has 


been done as ypt ■ but if we can make the builders' association* 
understand that they will probably get better planned houses 
and higher rem* by employing am architect much good will be 
done, 1 do not think any of you have cognisance of the multi¬ 
plicity of matters which are sent to the Practice Cwmmttff* 
\\e get corifenkmf from the atuncr, lamentation* From ihe 
Itereavcd* and strong representation* from people who think 
they are wronged. Some members of the Institute seem to 
think Of (he Practice Omtltirtee as a temw momar, others as a 
Im;ird of arbitration, while others look Upon us O-S a firm of 
solieitQia from whom legal advice can be obtained without 
Paying fnr it. On that ta*i point 1 am disposed to put mv faor 
down Very strongly. I [ cannot be too dearly enundat ed that 
the Practice Committee is nor a body of solicitors. and that it h 
not competent to give legal advice. A large amount of our work 
wx cannot explain or publish ; we do good by stealth r and have 
[10 opportunity for blushing to find ic fame.* [ wash to express 
toy appreciation of the work done by the Practice Committee T 
by its aub-commitEeca, and by its honorary secretary, Mr. 
Cubitr, We &U owe him a debt of gratitude h the extent of 
which it is very difficult to estimate. The cases, which are 
brought before the Committee are examined with the greatest 
care. 

Professor ADiS11 I l .A1 > ; P fTle question has been raised why 
we should have a Committee on Housing* It hardly seems 
necessary to reply to such a question. You W alt aware that 
housing ha* been a matter cf very great importance, not only [o 
arcnitecls but to ihe public generally, during the last three Of 
four years j, and [ have always considered that the Institute hftft 
never been properly organised to deal with it. The Council has 
on ty to-day fipully approved of the appointment of such a Com¬ 
mittee. As to its durie^ + you arc aware lh.lt previous!y to the 
ivar„ and within the memory oi' living archileiits, the qilwtiofi ef 
housing w-ra left to the so-called apeculEitiix builder, by whom 
95 per cent, of the houses wren: built. There was some change 
a few years before the war* when public utility soctctliri em¬ 
ployed architects and begvin. to build houses and by out resi¬ 
dential areas on very much improved lines, J think ihe whale 
thing started with lhat wonderful scheme with which Norman 
Show's name was Hssocuted at Bedford Farit. We are now 
beginning a new era- I’hc w<ir Is over 1 we haveou* Miimtiy 
t>[ Healih and Homing, and there is a large number of houses 
srill to be built. If ever there wj* a time it is the present lo 
make an effort to capture aume of thv llOit^ing far architects. 
We shall not, perfaip*. capture very much of It, hut if wc do no-t 
try wc shall put capture any. Now li the time 60 look at ihe 
manor from every point of view and mate on effort to get into 
the hands of architects tho bousing of the people. 

Mr f I .\\ . B L : H ROW -S [ .). FXi b .Chairman Science Stand¬ 

ing Comm i doe : l am sure w e are all very much obliged to XI r - 
Woodward far hb crilicisms : they are we]| meant, and 1 think 
Acjrnr of them are well founded. But some nf them arc ill founded. 
Mr. Woodward truly saj y that the main duty of an architect is p 
as a practical man, to be able to determine between tiie various 
rnaTdiuis he has to deal with, to [e|] ihe dilTcfence between she 
timbers* .ind m distinguish the different Building stones. But 
ihar, unfortunutL-J y, Is j>oi m easy us it looks. 3vje h Swie&-Wood 
has lnleFy published a very fine report On the variniw timber^ 
witFi which architect* may, ar may not* have to deni. There is 
nn wav except the scientific one of telling the difTercnCes be¬ 
tween thirst timbers. The name is no guide: the merchant calls 
dtaj and pine the name thins ' I mile trrms a re of m use. There 
majr be a faw architects who can tell the dtifairtlfr bttwoep thE 
WhiilseEj Portlftnd stone and Basehed Fordukd, but the micro¬ 
scope ii the unly reliable way. Even chemical unolvsi* mil 
HOI do it. 1 demonstrated» many yearx ago, that chemical 
aTLiilysi-H of stone ts of very little assistance. Owing lo the 
energ>- of rhe Lace f hajmiati uf the Science Committee <Mr* 
Mtmby) WC have had a >try pnod piece of work dune H with the 
assistciEise of rhe fJeologjcal Survey, showing the need for the 
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examination of budding f, tones, That is the work of the Science 
Standing Committee. It may lead in the right direction or it 
may be misdirected energy, blit it Has A purpose in view and 
(food may come of it. 1 tried tfefne rime ago to discover why 
Kumenf lie pressed tiles which were made thirty year* ago mo ad, 
while those recently made faded. I photographed m any of ih&n 
under the microscope, And 1 have studied Others since. The old 
rule-of-thumb tests, which seemed Tn show what was a jgood 
and what a hud tile, fail m. I do nm suggest that a man should 
carry a microscope on every iob n hut he ahoulti make careful 
experiments and inquiries before nuking up his mind as to the 
use of any material. Mr. Fraser has told us thai a number of 
materials which have Lately been introduced are in many cases 
used by architects w ithout a knowledge o fthetn, because many 
of them are trade *eCrels in regard to composition, and it is only 
by delving into those trade secrets and making chemical and 
other analyse* and utvatigvtiom that we shell be able to 
unravel those secrets ; they Certainly will U&t be given to Ut by 
Other people, It etui only be done by careful and minute 
research* artel U is for that reason Mr. Mqnby and 1 welcome 
ihe assistance which is being given by the Research Board- We 
had a very interesting visit to the Acton Department, and we 
have had fi ^resu deal of assistance from Mr. Weller and his 
ASikumti. Mr. Woodward was justified in making the criticism 
i hut the is umber of attendance* made by the various members 
of the Science Committee has net been published. The total 
number of meetings Jms been eleven, and some of Ui have 
attended every 1 meeting. Ana we haw had a good many meet¬ 
ings and visits in connection with the Acton Research Board and 
elsewhere w hich dn not show on the agenda paper. As in ihe Sic 
of the Practice Committee, we find that many of the men its the 
Ira it rule think that committees are inatiruttd to give Junifrr 
members— in some cases senior [I'lcmbin—information which 
could very well lie obtained by paying A fee oureidc. I take it 
I hat the work of n committee of this Institute, as for any ether 
institute, is primarily for the benefit of the whole of the mem- 
Iters, and not for specific ca-.es, unless they have a general 
bearing, £ am sorry DO «>■ ihaf Mr. Franck, the Hofi. SctfvttlT 
of the Science CotnmJttee H had n very had .mack of pneumonia 
in ihe early part of this year. «hich Lid him aside Ed r >nme 
lime I did not belong to the Committee tiWtt y«f : mi term 
of office hjil liipwd, "liter Afore the Report of I he Science 
CYmiinmee is nm as full as it might have been, mainly becauso 
of Mr. Francks illness and my own deficiencies in filling Up 
the hiatus. 

Mr. PERKS [F.] (Chairman of the Finance Cocrtminec) r 
With regard to the purchaje of No, El, we have pracfitullv the 
irechuld—■ perpetual lease subsect 10 a ground rent of J. ih A 
year. We gave £ 11 ,ooo for it. \Yc- borrowed £ 10,000 at bf per 
com.* nod pRiii £ 6 fO fi ymr, and. as [ say. we pay £lS a year 
ground rent. We have a balance of £,t^ 2 . so we are g riling over 
33 per cent, return for OUT money* We have lei thu property, hut 
in seven \e:*rs we ran take po&*0¥*iou of it, mud I hope "e tlsjh 
then hi- in a position to pull it down and rebuild it as a fireproof 
li Lidding, with fbc viewof extending the I -ihrary and of providing 
lirtpmof rooms for library storage. We can cavity make Opening 
in the party wall jnd have u fireproof building without inter¬ 
fering with the old Library, for we should nil be sorry to Inrer- 
iferc with it. With regard or the piece of I and immediately ai the 
ride of the large gallery, which has been bought for £j h ooo, our 
Hon. Secretary w ill get out drawings for extendi tig this gallery, 
and 1 think it will mean something like doubling The area. Wt 
have bought it at a reason able price, the pi 1 c c of back hind in 
Maddox Street, bill now 11 h h.ick hind in Conduit Street, 
w hich ia Worth double. Therefore I think wt hive done a fairly 
good piece of burinrai, jnd 1 hope w t- =.hall be aisle to gei on 
wiih the work this autumn, because the morTgagr* ate he in g 
consol (dated, nnd £ think we shall hare enough money 10 build. 
Air. Keen is considering it in regard to further ntcommcidatiors, 
and there will be a conference between Mr. K«n and repre¬ 


sentatives of the Library Committee. With rrgard to the 
balance sheet, I will only mention OPfl or two items. 'Fhe pay¬ 
ment to retiring officials, £730, we hope will not recur foe some 
time. Tfoe priming we have tooked into carefully, and the 
estimate for nest year i* le- s We hope the price of printing and 
of paper will come down. “ Structural alterations and general 
repaint ^9co r " The old Council rootn was altered in different 
parn nnd the office has been re-arranged, and £ ihtnk every body 
like* the rearrangement very much. We are much ■indebted so 
Mr. Keen for carrying this out. With regard to the JOURNAL, 
the price has gone up, but the estimate for next year js less* 
That his been gone into. Bui there is no idea of cutting the 
JocuKAL down, Mitcdtancoiu expense*: TVw Doigwi 0/ 
Our Building* f £204. The author did it for nothing A* a gift to 
the Royal Institute ; £204 wa* apent by us in printing And 
binding the book. With regard to the garden party, there was a 
balance over from the previous year, and 1 do not think it is 
proposed to hold one again. There wm a balance Lass year, and 
]c was a very good nd vertisement. Jl The Office of Works Com¬ 
mittee, £1 12 tor." That Wai a legacy, and it JS diuse with. 
Tht*e were expense* incurred by the previous Council- Sub¬ 
scriptions have been raised- Examination fees have gone up 
from to nnd thsr II a very important item in 

our i ncomc ; and I hope nobody here wilt let anybody who 1 * 
ran a member of the Institute have luiy idea that he can get in 
without pairing an examination — I speak simply en the mutter 
of finance. Mr. Fraser mentioned the subscription? m arrear* 
for t 03 l+ and previously,Were £k, 10 O t Men fall into arrear« 
with thdr subscription^, and we try ro get rhe money. Each 
care is gone inw stparniely. Times have, as j-ou know, not been 
very good for architects. With regard to expenditure generally, 
I mentioned one thing Inst year, and it is this. Aj subtfCriptiOfi* 
are paid by members, the first idea in spending the money 
ought to be IQ spend it on something to benefit the men who 
give it; they ought to be ihe very drat men to be considered. 
VVe want to improve Our premises r 10 improve our Journal, to 
promo ec some scheme tu bring Us lllOTC into touch with the 
allied £dric£te$ in the p rorinc-es, and pethaps Mmi large cultec- 
tions of books down and other things which we nrui^hi think of. 
to give the provincial men U Sitllc mote for their money. As tmr 
friend has just said, they Only gel ihe Jck hnal. Generally il :i 
31 itmiake 11 h five away money! no njalter how good the object* 
while we are m wut of money ourselves* We hive h big mmt- 
^age, and we have Tr» save money' II? start rebuilding So. tl in 
seven years" lime. We ;ire inundated on the Council wilh excel- 
lunc flppenl?, cnnnoctfd principally with education. It is very 
nice Eo m.^ke grants, bLst we arc giving nw'nV mermbtrs 1 ffob- 
£ criptionp in schemes of education which perhaj^ ihey Are nut 
Linerwcd in. When we have done our bttiS for outsell ; 
cleared 1 iff our d*ht, UuiEl ihe proposed ndjoining .gallery, 
rebuilc No. It. and spent a few thousands 01 poundr m the 
Library, w c may be able to about gjving money awiy. We 
should not piic money a Way ^vhilc w-e have a Library that Heeds 
ilr w$ should be jUBt toourown member before wt start bcinL- 
grtieruUs 10 oihets. In this connection selfishm -’h ia a v irtue. 

Mr. ALAN SLATER [ ? ] 1 Joint Hon. Secretary literature 
Committee): Mr, Fletcher, th? Chairman of the Literature 
Standing Commi lice. 15 in France ; 1 have been asked to takbe 
h\\ place, I hoped the report ^f the Literature Standing Com - 
mittec would be mn-COntTOt EjrMal, and 1 think il is ■; hut there 
have been ane or iwU remark* rCftde about the report which 1 
nnEht answer- Air, Briggs hns rc-lcrrcd 10 the nocnmmocLation in 
the library | do unr think rhe U'nmmiur.-c can be aytUaed id 
apathy. Ever -mce L havv bvei a rnember of the Commirtee 
wc have Is ad a Sub-committee iit wtukon the a l l ommcub tion 
of iho library, and 1 C is conUnually n.teting and forwarding 
recOtnmetidatiuhH EO the Council on ihe subject. Mr. Fletcher, 
at very great painu. prepared H scheme for brinsinc; the library 
dto*H into the lower gaileriei. Il Was felt llmt the Lr^fc gallery 
was not an ideal meeting-room, and that many member^ 
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wtiuld Like to buck Eo the old meeting-room ori the first 
floor* W t submitted ,l scheme to the Council whetthy the larjfc 
gallery should be the reference library, the lftst giTIccy ;ilsu c-i 
i*r !'m r the reference librtr) J diridtd into three parts. ■flowing n 
depuJtitutOt fur fcpcciii] sEudy, And the Lotiunun room eg be uf-ed 
for the hum library. That was turned dawn by the Council, 
anil were informed dial the nutter hud to I* pu?Tponed, 
becaii-e we were probably acquiring more land he no* io. 
Conduit Street. We were MimeiuhaE disappoimtd that there 
WSi no benefit, su Ehr a!s the library' waa concerned„ front 
the ncqui-f.il ton of ihe Eond, and sb.ii is explained in this 
reparr. We have now bought further land m Maddox Street, 
arid, m Mr. Perks bss told you, RpmoutttiVH of the Litera¬ 
ture Committee are tattling die OfhCcrtof the Institute in ton- 
neetion with the possible use of this land for rhe library, Mr, 
Perks baa said—and I have heard ii forth* first time ta-llight— 
th*iT after the -evert year* fai-wef No. io^ Conduit Street there 
mat be hope* tint! the library vrill be better accommodated. 
We must hope that during the interval nothing diRastmin will 
happen. We feel we are in a dimgerou* siruiicinn, and fmm « hai 
has been said co-night I Uunk i( is the opinion of the ItmilUie 
dut WO a« r Mr, P, M. Fruer hit-, suggested Various remm- 
mendadOhS for the Safer housing of ibe books, which include 
the installation of sprinklers. It was considered by the Com¬ 
mittee, bur Et was felt that unites she *dierne eurrted out 
aver th* whole building it would not be likely to be effective. 
It w .is al'sO felt tbit the installation of sprinklers in the beautiful 
teiltng uf the library Would took very unsightly. T hope there 
will be no idea in the future that the Ui era cure CamiTUtttt me 
not aware that the library ts in an unsafe enndition. Mr 
Hkmt esprsied utufut»n that we art continuing the public 
EeCtUre* this year. 1 am glad to say w c- shall have live lectures, 
which are tu start this month, and will be corned on through 
Jane, 

The CHAIRMAN ' Will Mr. Da'-idge speak on town plan¬ 

ning 2 

Mr_ W. R. DAVIDOE [F ] ■ En (he absence of Sir Aston 
Webb, it fails ro me to say a word, 1 am glad Mr. Waodwsrd 
spared the Town Planning Committee ; but he did couch On 
housing. Mr Adshead bn* told you that housing in future will 
be desk with by a separate committee, and it will be very 
milch better dealt w ith than it has been In the pHsi_ Town plan¬ 
ning will become compulsory betbre the next Annual Meeting 
of this Institute. Op and after June i»i all towns w hich have 
30,000 people M dta E date will have to prepare a town planning 
scheme. And the Town Planning Committee are anxious that 
members of the Institute should get the work- We 4ft very 
□ nxjmis that our provincial members should be alive to the 
opportunities before them. If they will keep in touch with the 
Institute, the Institute will do their best to help them in gee 
their share of the work. There is one thing |hc Town PklifiSng 
Committee dn« which older committee* have not the oppor¬ 
tunity of doing r w«' keep more Or le» In touch with many 
activities. I wish to express my great admiration not only for 
die Officers of the InstituSe T bill all there? who are keeping the 
older comma rtMS going r Al*0 for Mf. Berk* F fo r the immensely 
valuable work he lia* dime in improving the fduincra of the In- 
Blxiute The Institute has never been in a better position, and 
Thai is largely due to the Helf-denying labours of tHr Officers of 
the Institute,and the Chairman of the Finance Committee. 

Mr- HENRY V, ASHLEY IK] : I bn Ye to express the reflet 
of the Chairman, Mr. W, G, Wilson, who is unable to be pre¬ 
sent to-night awing to LI]ness, and for the absence of my cot- 
league Mr, Herbert Wdch k the Hcfl. SeCtrtary, I take it that 
the work of the Competitions Committee is entirely nnn-can- 
trorenkt. 'fhete has been no question asked about its work, 
and the only comment which has been mode was a kindly One 
by Mr, Woodward. But our chief wor k h to a&siftl promoters in 
every way possible in ihe pnmoifcHl of competalions r and to 
protect the mmibenof this Institute when they propose to take 


pan in them. There ls one point: to which 1 would like tu draw 
the uiteurion of mem fieri, ami that h to die Joint Suh-LVrn- 
mittec which is now ^(Eting to deal with the whole qucstiHXBi of 
the regulations of architectural oompetitiorlS. If members have 
any suggestion to moke with reg.ird to any regulution, the Com- 
peril torts Committee wiEl only too i;l-id re> recci™ it. 

Tlia tX AIRMAN ■ Mr. MacAlisEfr will answer one or u.'.fF 
questions. 

Mr MAC A LI ST E R (Sec retin - j : There writ two omi ■ = ia ns 
from the Obituary IJsr—those which have been alluded eo, 
Those deeihs occurred after the neptm bad been printed. With 
regard Efl the publication of attendance, under the By-l^w> the 
attend?note qE the Council and tht- Standing Coetlmitlees have 
to be presented in the meeting ta-ntghr, t“h:-. are [suEdithed 
in the JontNAi. which out before the voting pipers ace 
issued, Nlr. Frflicr raised a point ablaut the By-Law*. At the 
meeting on February 7th the Chairman ruled thoc the Bj'-laiv 
requiring a two-thirds majority applied to that rtsolmioEi; it 
u.u the ruling of the Chairman at the meeting, snd the Chair¬ 
man 11 the authority. It is not the case that the announcement 
wa* tiOt made until several weeks afterwards ; the outki-uiiC e¬ 
ment was made by the Chairman before the meeting entfed^ and 
it was conveyed lu the members Mill pre-^m in the room and 
tts the,- Frti?. We took '■taps to inform everybody w-ithin retch. 
With regaid tu ad verti semen rv h the figure w e are gertti ng next 
year is a minimum of £j.jyo : wc have a nev. contracr. 


MR. ROBERT ARDLEY. 

Most people who are acquainted wich the interior of 
the President's office ure familiar with thr pej^oiiality 
of Mr, Robert Ardley and will therefore lake a sympa¬ 
thetic interest in an event which is of supreme dgnili- 
cance to Mr* Waterhouse's family and his staff, Mr* 
Ardley has completed 50 years of continuous and 
faithful service in the same employ and lias thus been 
the valued assistant of three generations of employers. 

Beginning his connection with this old established 
office at an early age he is stiff, it may be hoped, far 
from any diminution of his powers and faculties. 

Probably it has never been the Jot of anyone to be 
the trusted and confidential aid of two Presidents of the 
R.LB^Y.. and few, if any* can have equalled Mr. 
Ardley's record of devoted activity under father, son* 
and grandson + 

An evening of celebration was observed on May 9. 
during which a presentation and a dinner were followed 
by an cnlerlaifiment, Mr, Paul Waterborne, Mr, 
Michael Waltrhouse, and the whole of rhe present 
staff took part. 

LEEDS AND WEST YORKSHIRE 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY COMPETITIONS 
AND AWARDS, t 9 z=, 

The Lccd* and West Yorkshire Architectural Society 
have published » pamphlet giving particulars of the 
Society*? Conipctiticifis and Awards fur 1922. Uirfc in¬ 
clude prizes for measured drawings, for sketching, for 
design, urvbhcctnral history (to he awarded for the best 
set of notebooks* drawings or other evidences of study 
compiled either in classes nr private study> t and prize essay, 
of which the subject is HP The Yorkshire Manor House, its 
Development and Features/' 
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Unification and Registration 

llie following is an expression of c.iie view of a minority 
of Member? of the Unincaiicn mid Registration Committee 
on the statement on Unification bitied by that Committee : 

We ire strongly in favour of Unification but submit that 
the scheme suggested by the majority of member* of the 
Committee is not one that is likely to obtain it. Funds - 
mentally it is entirely an optional scheme, under which men 
outside the Institute are to be allowed to join without 
passing any examination, and subject only to the approval 
of our Council B to a joint Committee of the R.l.B.A. and 
the Society of Architects, or to some other tribunal to be 
appointed- Bui t as under the scheme, there must be Archi¬ 
tects who are either rejected or who do not desire to join 
the Institute, there can be no unification of the profession„ 
and it U obvious that the only way to obtain it is by a 
Registration Act giving legal power for its ensorcement. 

It was urged at the last meeting that the Associate Mem¬ 
ber* of the RJ,B.A. strongly resent any admitunce to their 
class without examination. However, ds the L nificiition 
Committee, although asked to do so, would not insert in 
their statement a clause relative to any test, it will be 
possible h under their proposals, for an indefinite number of 
mtir to become Associaie&of the Royal Institute of British 
.Architect* without passing any ffltnunatiofi. I his wilful 
omission of a saving clause dearly indicates that the 
majority of the Committee is in favour of admitting un- 
cxnmined men to that class, although the proposal is en¬ 
tirely contrary to (he view* expressed by many of our 
Associate Members. We trust Associates will Mronqh 
Mppcjsc the scheme, not only on that account, hut lor other 
reason? mentioned in this Report. 

Tbcr* are over 2,000 men in the sillied societies who arc 
noi members of the R.I.B.A., and it is absurd to auggesr 
that they should bo admitted to the Institute with a view 
to the unification of the profession* for, at the present rime, 
these societies elect representatives to the Council of the 

RJ.B.A. 

Unattached architects arc bound to e\ast T and, yp.irr 
from them* the Institute can now claim to represent every 
architectural society in England, except the Society ot 
Architects. As, however, this society was founded, pn- 
marily, with the view of obtaining registration r it i_ousd no 
conaistenlly oppose the principle of jtny Registration Hill, 
and, although it might object to details, qmjbil«> agrtc^ 
inetii would ultimately be brought about- Ccfiflequcn 
we submit that, apart from unanached architects, a unite 
proftsritffi could a! once approach PariLiment with a view' 
to obtaining rcRisiration. We Mi to see whyMember* ul 
the Society of Architects and our allied aopetie* nhoukl be 
allowed (o enter the Institute without passing the statutory 
examinations, *rhe Architectural Association is pr.iLtie > 
allied tn (he Institute, and the Official Architects Associa¬ 
tion in desirous of working with the Institute in e\^ry w-my. 
For these and other reasons we consider that The com- 
mhtee S scheme of Unification h absolutely unneet^ry 
and we also regard the proposal tn throw open the eovett 
membership of the Institute to all and sundry without the 
lest of a professional examination is tnuipit with K rt ^ 1 
danger to the future welfare of the R.I.B.A, During the 


final deliberations of the Committee efforts were mode— 
but unfortunately without avail —to elicit a plain statement 
of the intentions implied by the term +< gmuping into an 
organic whole within the Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects h> of .Architects “ properly so called-'" In Our view, it 
is deplorable that a policy expressed so ambiguously should 
be promulgated. 

I c will be seen, at once that acceptance of the Committee's 
policy involves an entire change in thr ch a racie r of the 
ft Lii.A« as now constituted, and Members are reminded 
that the present value of the Royal Institute to Architects 
results from it* having *nood< from the time u\ its founda¬ 
tion. for what is best in Architecture Lind that it has 
appealed to and gained the adherencc of its Members pre¬ 
cisely for the reason that it lias required and maintained a 
high standard of architectural qualification from those con¬ 
nected with it* But for th^, it is obvious (hat the worthy 
men within its ranks who have brought credit to Architec¬ 
ture and developed j high standard of professional ethics 
would not have entt 1 red its portals. We a re now asked „ 
under the Unification policy proposed by the Committee, 
to go back on these conditions and to accept the principle 
of admitting men into the Institute on a footing never be¬ 
fore con(cmplaied + and in a manner that, as it appear* to lis, 
rnusi inevitably result in changing materially the whole 
standard of value upon which* hitherto, the Royal Institute 
ha* been judged. 

Apart from rare exceptions, made in the ease of archi¬ 
tect:* of distinction, membership of the R.I.B.A. is now 
ordy obtainable by thu*e who can satisfy the Endearingly 
high standard of qualification required by the Examination 
Board, But under the Commit tee's proposals ihese salutary 
restrictions must, obviously* be set aside, as it is clc-^r shat 
students will not work for and undergo difficult and cosily 
examinations when t hey real m (hat othcT* may be admitted 
by means that demand hide or no sacrifice. 

In the terms of the document to which we refer, Unifica¬ 
tion is said robe desirable, inter a lift, because (he dK Institute, 
so constituted, would become numerically larger than any 
existing bodies, and thereby proportionately more in¬ 
fluential." Wc consider this principle to be entirely false, 
as that which makes a learned body influential, and causes 
it m conurLiind public respect, b noi the number of its 
members* but the nature of thr ^tviUfimtums required hr its 
membership . 

Again, whilst, as ret forth in the statement, it is no doubt 
qui te rruc that some of the now unattached architects and 
others " will not decline the advantages which Inclusion (ici 
the Institute) will obviously offer/* it is, in our opinion, 
outrageous it> claim that such admi^tons ” will not deru- 
gale from the pretige and interest of those exiting mem¬ 
bers whose membership of the ft-LH.A. is based on quali¬ 
fication by examination or other lest/' 

Moreover, the Institute, regarding its reprecmatiprt of 
architecture and it* control of architects in this country. is 
already, many limes over, numerically larger than any 
other architectural society' as at present constituted, and 
the recognition given to the value of its membership, h 
adding to its number* at an increasingly rapid ratt. There 
is, in fact, every reason to guppoac that If the present bari* 
of the Institute is comistentJy preserved it will represent, 
before long, all that need be seriously considered in 
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master* orehitcetu ral. 11 is because wt think t hi& w and more- 
over because we consider that the great body of she In¬ 
stitute Mcmbm will adopt ihe same view when they 
realise she vital importance of the principle now imperilled, 
that wc express our most emphatic disagreement wiih the 
sequence unde r which the ,b Unification p p pnlic>\ so-called, 
is to be carried out. To suggest that " Unification/ 1 
which involves combination with architects who do not. 
necessarily, hold similar views either upon architecture or 
ethics wish those now adopted by the Institute would 
assist Registration is, in our opinion, another entirely in¬ 
correct assumption. We see no reason whatever why the 
Institute should not proceed or once with the promotion of 
a Rill for the statutory registration of Architects, and there¬ 
by ascertain, in a practical way. whether Registration b. in 
foct^ obtainable, 

.■Vi the only body of architects existing in this country 
that ha.H the slightest chance of promoting a Re^attetion 
Bill with any soccer, it h difficult to understand why the 
Institute, representing es it does, with comparatively few 
exceptions, alt the reputable architects of the country. 
should hesitate to adopt a policy for the benefit of the 
whole profession which it* and it alone, has any chance of 
currying through with success. 

Finally h without absorbing time in the useless discussion 
of details attached to a principle we believe to be entirely 
wrung h and altogether disastrous to the future success of 
the R.I.B.A., we beg 10 record our emphatic disagreement 
with the L niftcation Committee 1 * proposals* and we hereby 
recommend as an alternative policy that steps be taken 
forthwith by the Institute to promote a Bill for the Statu¬ 
tory Registration of Architects „ and in ihe meantime to 
preserve its members hip on the present basis. 

Incidentally we recommend also that measures be 
adopted to secure for ihe .Associate Members of the 
R.I B.A. the full voting powers h hitherto enjoyed solely by 
the Fellows, and thus enable our younger members to par¬ 
ticipate in the affair* of the Institute to an extent to which 
they are entitled. 

Mr. C. B, Flockton, of Sheffield, has written to the Uni¬ 
fication and Registration Committee to express his dis¬ 
agreement with its statement on Unification, but as he was 
unable to be present at the last meeting we hove riot asked 
him to rign this minority Report. 

Annum W. S r Cross. Vut-PrauUnt, R.I.B.A. 
Sydney Pehns i Members of ihe 

W. E. Riley * Unification and 

Oigby Solomon " Rcgktrmmn Committee. 


BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 

R.LBA. iNnStMEDtilTE EXAMINATION. 

The centres for this examination, which will be held 
from 9 to i$ June, will be London and Birmingham, 

EviJiARD J. Haynes, 
Secretary to the Hoard. 

CENTENARY OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF 
BELGIUM. 

The Royal Academy of Belgium has presented to the 
Institute the Bronze Medal struck on the occasion of the 
celebration of the hundredth anniversary of its foundation. 
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Architects’ Benevolent 
Society 

The Annual General Meeting of the Architects." 
Benevolent Society was held In the rooms of the institute 
on the 10 May , The President, Mr. Paul Waterhouse, was 
in the chair, and amongst those present were Sir Charles 
Nicholson, Bart., Han. Secretary'; Mr, W. Hilton Nash, 
Hon, Treasurer; Mr. Wm, Woodward; Mr- Henry 
Lovegrove ; Mr, Herbert Shepherd : Mr, Saxon Snell ; 
Mr. Henry M. Fletcher : Mr, Ivor Lewis; Mr. Albert E. 
Kingwell ; Mr. C. C. Bradley ; Mr. W. Vernon Crompton; 
Mr. Wm. Grrilicr, and Min E, H. Maim h M.A. (Assist, 
Secretary)- 

The President, in moving adoption of the Report. &aid : 

It is very pleasant to me to realise. as other* have realised 
before me. that the Presidentship of the Institute carries 
with it the temporary captaincy of this amiable brother¬ 
hood which we call the Architects’ Benevolent Society. I 
confess that it js w i th a measun^ of dismay that in moving 
the adoption of the report l have 10 reveal the success 
which has attended the efforts of my predecessors. You 
will see that we have doubled our list of annual sub¬ 
scribers and doubled the aggregate of their contributions. 
Believe me h such a condi u nn of affairs, if full of hope, b full„ 
also, of menace and of warning. It looks suspiciously like a 
spun, and what wc are in. for is a long-distance race. The 
strength of our Society can, it is mie fc be measured in 
pounds, shillings and pence, but what we want, if ] may 
say anything &o paradoxical, is givers even more than gifts, 

I should like to see our printing expenses swollen 
by an increase of the number of pages devoted to 
subscribers* names. The satisfaction which comes to the 
smallest subscriber from realising that his trifle—or, belter 
still, hk munificence—is Rowing along in a flood of other 
triflirs—or munificences— is far greater than that of the 
non-subscriber who reads thai his generous neighbour lias 
given or bequeathed a hundred or a thousand pounds- 
Further, I think that even our recipients fed a warmer 
courage when receiving our gifts when they realise that 
the helping hand that comes to their aid Is the hand of the 
multitude of their brethren. Let ug go on and enlarge by 
all possible powers of persuasion the m/rrciwr of those who 
join w ith us in this society of sympathy. 

And to those who have gratitude to express and the 
mentis to express it, let me add that a donation of 20 
guineas docs mean more nr less a guinea a year in per¬ 
petuity. and that the price of first-class securities is rising 
rapidly. 

If donors are out for economy, let them " dp ii now/ 1 
You will sec in the report many points of interest. There 
is an allusion 10 the administration of the moneys grouted 
by the Prince of Wales Fund which has been carried on 
under the able chairmanship of Mr. Scarier Wood, and 
which is. of course h independent of the general work of our 
Society, though entrusted to us. Then is also a hint os to 
the consideration of a scheme far providing a Hume for 
aged applicants, to which at present we are only able to 
wish success* but which may in time work out into a 
valuable feature. 
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Unhappily, we have, as usual, to record tosses by death, 
and among these wr reeall perhaps specially the mmsts of 
Mr. Rijumku,oujr vice-President, and Mr, Ernest Newton* 
R„A., whose spirit of friendship towards all his. brother 
architects was typical of the spirit which aur Society trie3 
to inculcate and encourage. 

The Council for the ensuing year of office was elected as 
follows : — 

Pmidtrrt : The President of the R.LBJl. Ordinary 
Mtmbtrt : Mr, W. Henry While, Mi. William Woodward, 
Mr, Maurice E. Webb, Mr. Henry M. Fletcher, Mr. H. 
D. Seat!t5-Wood, Mr. Dendy Wautey, Mr. Henry Love- 
grove, Mr. Thomas E. Collcntt, Mr. Lewis Solomon* 
Mr- Percy B. Tubbs, Mr. Arthur Sykes, Ms. William 
Gretlier, Mr. R. Direka, Mr. E. I, Sudgrove (representing 
ihc Society of Architects) * Mr. W, G. Nekton (represent¬ 
ing ihe Architectural Association). 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr AY HUton Nash, IHon, 
Treasurer, and to Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., Hon, Sec¬ 
retary , who were both re-elected in their respective offices. 

ARCH 1 TECTS* CHARGES. 

Ira reply to a recent letter on the question of archi¬ 
tects' charges. Mr. Arthur Keen (bon. secretary) WTOtc 
to The Timet as follows :— 

The charge of 5 per cent, on the cose of the building 
had been in operation for generations past, although 
building had become immensely more complex, and 
although the responsibility of the architect had increased in 
similar measure, 

11 is clear that a modem building h with its ftreptoof con¬ 
struction, complex foundations, heating arrangements. 
Hits, steelwork and elaborate decorations, to say nothing of 
building Acts, water and drainage regulations, bills of 
<.tuantities T and other things that affect the matter, involves 
a vc ry great inmase in the itichii eci s work, and in his 
ofliec espenscs. This is met in great measure by the cost of 
these things increasing the amount of the fee, but this in¬ 
crease is not in due proportion to the work. 

An extremely good illustration of the change that has 
come about in buddings wa given in a Paper read ai the 
Institute recently on the London club* : the planning and 
construction of the dub house ot 50 to ioo year? ago was 
seen to be mere child 's play in comparison with that of a 
modem example such die Automobile Club. There i$» 
of course, a great difference in complexity between Cuy 
buildings and domestic work generally, but the proportion 
is pretty well maintained, 

The increase from 5 to b per tent, in die charge for 
architectural work was adopted be fare the war, but wies 
held over until ign). 

ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ ASSISTANTS* 
PROFESSIONAL UNION. 

Subject to ratification by the Branch Committees, the 
Executive Council of the Architects 1 and Purveyors Assis- 
lants' Pretfc^iionai Union has appointed Mr John Mitchell, 
June., as full time Gene nil and Organising Secretary of the 
Union. 

Mr. Mitchell, who h a measurer (quantity surveyor)* no* 
for the past two years acted o& Honorary Divisional Secre¬ 
tary' for Scotland, and has been largely instrumental m 
establishing the L/ninn so firmly there. 


A NEW HOUSING COMMITTEE. 

The Council of the Institute have adopted a recom¬ 
mendation from the Practice Standing Committee and 
the Town Planning and Housing Committee in favour 
of establishing a new Housing Committee, consisting of 
four members of the Practice Standing Committee, six 
members of the Town Planning and Housing Corn- 
mi tiee, six representitti ves of the Allied Societies, and 
additional member* appointed by the Council, for the 
purpose of dealing with all questions affecting the 
subject of housing. 

BUILDING BY-LAWS, 

It has been decided by the Council of the Institute to 
appoint a deputation from the Royal Institute to urge 
the Minister of Health to extend for j further period of 
twelve months die relaxation of Building By-Laws 
under Section 25 of the Housing, Town Planning, etc,. 
Act of igig* 

REFORM OF THE LONDON BUILDING ACTS. 

The Council of the Institute have decided to form a 
special committee to consider the revision and co¬ 
ordination of the London Building Acts. 

SUSPENSION OF MEMBER. 

A member of the Institute has been suspended fur 
twelve months for taking part in a competition the con¬ 
ditions of which were not in accordance with the 
R.LB + A. Regulations. 

UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION 
COMMITTEE. 

On the nn mi nation of the Society of Architects, Mr. 
A, J. Taylor, of Bath, has been appointed to serve on 
this Com mi nee- 

RENWOOD PRESERVATION COUNCIL, 

Mr, Alan E. Munby has been appointed 10 represent 
the Royal Institute on the Kenwood Preservation 
Council* 

SILICOSIS AMONGST STONEMASONS, 

The Council have adopted and transmitted to the 
Building Trades Parliament & report from the Science 
Striding Committee on the subject of SilieOws amongst 
Stonemasons. 

THE ABUSES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Council of the Institute have decided to join 
the “ Seapa ” Society (Society for Checking the 
Abuses of Public Advertising) in supporting Lord 
Newton^ Bill for amending the Advertisements 
Regulation Act of isjoy. 
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Conference at Cardiff 

Conference of the Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects and its Allied Soticites (in conjunction with the 
South Wales Institute of Architects), Cardiff, B, 9 and 

10 June 1923+ 

President : Ms. Paul Waterhouse, P.R.1.B..A 

PROGRAMME, 

Thursday* S June, 

B.30 rjjl—R eception by the Lord Mayor of Cardiff 
(Councillor F. II Turnbull) at the City Hall. An 
Exhibition of prints and photographs uf Cardiff 
old and new* will be on view, 

Friday* 9 June. 

10.30 to 11 30 a.m - Paper bv Major Barry Barnes* 
MiF-i F.K.LB.A., on A+ Unification and Registra¬ 
tion/' 

11 -45 a iTlj t0 1 P m " -Visit to City Hall and Law Courts, 

Cat bays Park. 

2.30 to 5 p.m. Ms its IQ Welsh National Museum arid 
Glamorgan County Hath, Tea in the Museum, by 
kind invitation of Alderman Treharne James., 
Chairman of the Management Committee* 

7 for 7,jo p.m.—Banquet at the Park Hotel. 

Saturday* 10 June, 

to to 1 1. 15 a,tn,“Paper by Mr + Herbert T, Bueklsml, 
F.R, 1 ,R,A. I on 11 Civic Architecture and Advisory 
Art Committees.” 

it.15 a.ni. to ljo p in.—Paper by Mr. Percy Thomas, 
O.ILE.* F.fLl.ILA., President of the £>yuth Wales 
Institute of Architects, on 11 Problems of Practice J* 
2 to 6 p.m. — Vi&ii to Cardiff Castle and Grounds, 

4 p+tfly Tea in the banqueting Hall, by the kind invita¬ 
tion uf the Marquis of Bute r 

8 pan* — Smoking Concert* by the invitation of the 

South Wales Institute of Architects, 

Sunday, it June, 

tQ.ij a r m, to 7,15 p,m.—Char-a-banc tour to Tintem 
Abbey and the Wye Valley, for those Members 
who stay in Cardiff over the week-end. 

All Members* Licentiates and Students of the 
R.LR.A., Members, of the A.A.* and Members of the 
Allied Societies are invited to attend the Conference. 
Ifis hoped that all those whose engagements permit 
will take this opportunity of becoming better acquainted 
with their colleagues throughout the country and of 
enjoying the admirable and varied program rue which 
has been arranged by the South Wales Institute of 
Architects, wiib the assistance of the Marquis of Bute* 
the I^ord Mayor of Cardiff, and uthers T Members 
intending to hf present are requested H s send then names 
as soon as poisibk la the Secretary, R.LH.A in 9, Conduit 
Street* H.i +l uhrn fuller particulari r dll be sent to them 
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Competitions 

FLI.B.A. COLOUR COMPETITION. 

The have made their aw ard in this Competition 

and report to the President of the Institute as fallows :— 

We, the Asseewn* have carefully considered the i?a deigns 
m tor the above Compeii lion, jjiJ make the following 
awards :— 

isf prize cif £foo lo dedgn No. 147. 

wJ .. £50 „ N a, 93. 

£zo *1 Nar i^o + 

_ iT 4 jh -h £$o . p No. 78, 

COnsader that the drawing sent in reprint a very 
|0U**n attempt at a ndution of the problem sen and we should 
like ta make an hottournHe mention of the follow ing de&pgtH :— 
^ y No. ijo b No, tjjo* No. 146. 

We arc, Sir, 

Your cbedleni servants T 

Thus. E. Cou ctttt. 
Hals tv Ricardo, 
Ge&ai.p Mow. 

Owing to alienee from town Sit Edwin Lutvcni wu*, we 
regret, Ulmhle to take part in Lhc award. 

The names of the competitors who have awarded 
premiums or received M honourable mention iP are given 
below :— 

Awarcjeo Futjr Presi rUM-r‘—£ 100. 

^ D - 147- Mr. Arthur E. Pearce, 3, Herondale Avenue, 
\f andeworth Common, S.W,iS T 

Awarded Sscorm Premium,—£50. 

yrci? 93 - Mr- John S. L«, A.R.I r B.A. f 2* Bedford Square* 
w -L .1 . 

Awarded Thijh? Prpuium.—£20. 

No. no r Mr. G. L. On-ru. Dockmasters House* King 
George Dock, Hull. 

Awaodup Fomcrrr Premium.— £ja, 

No. 7^ M«m. H S, Fleming. A H.I It A, 

KJeJfer. Sj, Pall Mull. SAV.i, 

HONOURAJU-E MENTION. 

No. j?. Mr* Elfric H. Smith, 62* Broom wired 
Uapham Common* S-Wji. 

No. Gt, Mr. Frederick Barber, ■* Cambraifcc." 
borough Road* South Woodford. 

No. 84. Mr. flurry Simeon, 83, West Side, Clupham Com- 
moo, S.W 4, 

No. St6. Mr. H. F. HiLlimoria. Sehonl of Archijcctuff, 
UniTisily of Liverpool r 

Nd. go. Mr. H* F- T. Cooper, The Two Gables, Box fridge 
Avenue, Purity, Surrey. 

No. 120. Mr. Kiigh Madmtcah, p„ Imperial Building. 
Lv.T Croydon. 

. Mfi- -«r. W. I. Palnwr Jdiws. m. llutkhufhnm Street 
Adclphj, >V,C.2, 

Str«i' Uuif ^ >r ' FftdcriElt 1 Horth - A R1JJ -A- *9. A3t«Miy 
CoMPETmoKa Open. 

Auckland War MemoriaL 
Ipswich War HetuoriaL 

1 htr conditions and Qiher document relating to the 
above coinpeiilions may be consulted in the Library. 


and W. J L 


Road. 
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Candidates for Election at 
the Business Meeting 

12 June. 1922 


An election of Candidates for Membership will lake 
place at the Business tiencr.il Meeting on t2 June* 
The names and addresses ui the candidates (with the 
names nf the respective proposers)found by the Cmiud! 
hj be eligible and qualified for membership according 10 
the Charter and By-laws, and recommended by them 
lor election, art appended t— 

AS FELLOWS (»). 

Andehkon : Astiptw Wh imran [- 4 . 1884], 2$ High Street* 
Watford ’ 18 Wdlinjpnti Road, Watford. Proposed b> 
Krirttwri T Myen John C. T. Murray, Firry S. Wurth- 

BmpeiSt": Thomas Arthur Dajka [A. we], n 1 Qufb*^ 
Street, Mflcble Aich, W r ; * [jiirtdowi.e Rond, ^-n- 
p r opened by OiWikJ F Milne, Sydney Ftrks B Sir Bum-Ctrr 
Fletcher* 

HftfAvs ; William Edward AwmiiX. 4 . 1^04?. '* Itep-m Street, 

SAY.1 ■ 60 Buss RckhI, Wallinyton, Surrey. Proposed by 
George A. LnnYtlown., [Seniord, Dk'k*e* r , l Sydney W. 
Greensladf!. 

fno&irc ; Robert [.4. 1014]. * tileuw&ter Masons, Cairn 
bridge Circus W.; 21 AdHflldP Ro-U$. Surbiton. Proved 
by W H. Kobdty, W. E. and die Courted. 

Cuhtis : William Thomas [A. 1904J, GidUhall. WwmimtR, 

S\V ■ “ LiokwmxJ/ Unk I-mr. W .iSlun^on. Surrey. 
Proposed by U . G. CrotfoiH, W, E. Riley, Sydney Pnrka. 
Mole; Cijajiljs Johns. MOI. [.4, i wi]- HAL Office of 
Work*. Wirttmimtcf, S.W.i ; " GlenJytl p Bowes Road, 
\Yait(m-on' r l r hiinirs. Proposed by Allred CflK. David 
Thomson, R- W. Collier. 

Owen : Otedfj^hev [.4, \ 0 sz]* Palmyra Square Chambers* 
Wftrrtnjrttin ^ Mvddldton Hnll t rtw \V dmiigtou^ l ropus^d 
by W. Curfifo Gra.-n« S. Percy Silootilt. S«K Qweft. h 
tUupilY [ 4 (BqSj.Gold Street I Humbert Kettanrtg; 

» Sionelrush*" QuiHjsisberrv Road* Kcitepn^. Proposed 

bv W Talbot Bxrovn . J W Fidwr* J A Gotch 
Rl.’dple . AlaM Wilfrid [. (■ l'.iooL ft IjWH k au^way * Fetet 1 - 
bniotidt ; Baiou^buty, Peterborough. Proposed by Ine 
Council 1 *a t 

Soc&teh; Ernest Georgia William [A. hjofI, 3 James s 
Street. SAY. 1 - k Strafford House, t recent Gardena. 
Wimbledon Wnik. 5 .W. Proposed by A. H. K. Ley, 
Sydney" TuldwSL Stanley J. May. 


AS ASSOCIATES (34). 

Alwam? t WlU 4 AM WAl tACF. M-Arrh. [Social Wat ExAmm&- 
tiunL c 0 Mcarn. Nohb* fc Hyde. i+ FfciUii* Square. 
MonlrmL Canada ; 127 Drurranflinl Stmt. Muntrab 
C ;li) inS -1 ■ PzOpOfTii by Prniessor Percy b No^bf- * r roleasor 
Rjimuiv Tni*-iuair + Wiltiam Cprk»- 
ANWUCWR r L’VRIi, tJm-iiLW f.Sp«»al War Ejiiminatiun], la 
Hiirh Street, Fonder* End, Middlwe*. Propovfd by 1 . 1 . 

Bennett, W.EmMtHaiell, Ralph Kiwtt, 
tbLAl'MOST : JciliN SoYOTFtLL*. BA f.S. 102 1 bpecuu 

War Exemption], ^4 FTaxeiuiaB<; StretL Monche^ce( ; 4 
Wellington i l'«J« Chortwn RomL RUnchen^. 

Proposed by Arthur W , Henning. Tsylor, J. . 

Beaumont , . . . .. 

CltULK t Al FHE fuC vhli. [Spec i d War Exammiltion), c.o AleiST*- 
Scde Rtlcv. 2^ iroraefdr Street, l^icester; 06 Howard 


RoaiL Cbrendon Park, l>ti»Tcr r Proposed by ,-Yrthur H. 

Hind, ! Inward H. Thomson, William M. Cow dell. 

Clark ; Haieljl.Ip CiOiauhy [Special War E^nurcirLon]* 
Fcdbarmi, U-jrtiitgron: EummerhiU. Abbey Rond. Darling- 
tun Proposed by F. Clark. Arthur Stratum* W. j. 
Mi;w:rpo. 

Daveej? : I LinrhLn HisairLmT [Special W m Rxamination]. 14 
Nurth John Street, Li %'crpM! ; 2* Eifihlh Avemic. StoncV- 
crofr. idiverpeadi Prti[™« 3 i by T. TaLicfltn Ree^ h T, F. 
Sbephrard, Profrtsor C. H. Reilly * 

Harvey- [Spedal War Examination}, 

do Hunk of Montreal, 0 Wail-rloo Place, S.W.i, [‘ropc^eil 
by Maurice E. Webb, T. Btummill Dun tel. Septimus 
Warwick. 

[iAiuuLD: Fhed, AS.A.(ton [Special War Emumiuukml, 57^ 
High Street. Fotn*->. S, Devon. Proposed by lint r\ 
Tniwier, Sir Henry Thiuicf , IWus B. Whinney. 

IliYVVAHo; JuitN 1 [ahold [Spedal ^Ya^ EsbiiimtiMi], fto 
Grant Shcitc , < ;bis4ow. E’rOfKKsrd by pruiV-Aor Charles 
Gourbv h John SfewLirt, <jeo. Ami Rll«Wl. 

jAfiSPS - Hardlij TihiMVi [Specie! War ExaiTsirutiiin], Rutili 
Hou^C. Aldwyth. VY.CJ ; 15 Pethcrton Rrmil. Highbury, 
N.i. Proposed by L. W. Fkmmrd, Sir Ikmis-ter iHrldwr. 
Proto^ur A. E- Riahardton. 

Jl:SKiN.s : PllOMA^ Tui-yiii.YAN [ 5 * I uiJ— S|K-.-ia| War Exemp- 
ttnn], i8a Bisliol ("hiuiibe^, Stanley Stfwr, l.iicrjxwl ; 
|T, Term™n Street. Pfinc^ Park. LivcrpnoL Pfnj^^l bv 
FroiV-nr-or C. IL Reilly,, r i". I '. Sbepheard anil the CmUKHi 

[ay 7 .\nnTtic [h'HttLL ISpeciul War Kvinuujtiun]. 140 Gpper 
Richmuild Road, Putney * S.W.I 5. Proposed bv C. II R. 
Quemrcii, H. P- Burke Downing. E. Staukv ll.dL 

Pkyxne : Hasoe.li Ff.li owps 0- —Special War Exempt 

lionj, PAV.D. Secrets rim, Chepauk,, \ladras n [ndu. Pro* 
posted by Geo,. II. Fdjowu Piynrre, Sir Aatnn Webb T 
Hugh P. G. Mfliite. 

RfflTS ■ John RdwarP [Special War Exunltunkm], t$B Water¬ 
loo Rood. Smethvvicfc* litrmin«hajTi. Proposed by W. H, 


Bicllaktf and she Council. 

KonFFti^rrv : Aixkanmti S^lfATDN [Special War Ei-amination] H 
Department of Work^ and R:u I wavs. Treasury Place. A[cl- 
bo\imc t Aubtralia. PtopcH^cd by Rodney H+ AlwOp end the 
Council. 

Salu.fi! l William [S(iecial \\ ar Ex^naination], 41 Anrprtihdl 
Rond. Nj. Proposed by T. P. Bennett. Arthur J. Davit, 
ChflS. H* Gage. 

Samplk : EnMuNii Fredrick Ronald [Special W.\t K.vjiuifili- 
tion]. clo Messrs. Dtmxdn, Ran i Gibbs, 

Arcade, Hung Konj?_ China. Propowl by ^ r «Iser 11 . 
BHerkv. Arthur Polkrd, Chaa. H. Chijuiun. 

Seaton - William GeORGE [Special War Examination], za 
MarkifUi^h Road, Piwitypridd, Gtam Propuwd by Marry 
TFather. Cecil Wilson and the CounciL 

Thompson : CHHmowiiM Cuio [Spei’ial War Exatnination]. 
5.1 Crescent Rn^d. Toronlu + Cfliiilda. Proposed by F. S. 
Baker and ihc Council: 

TKKADOOLb - RohEKT Aen^ue [S. 11314—Special War Exemp¬ 
tion], 107 Hall Lane, Liverpool. E, Proposed In Professor 
C. It. Reilly. Chlhert FnSser, Hastwdl CrayBuh. 

Townseno : Artnetp Ckol [Sjwcial War Esaminaiinr], 7 
Rawlins Street, FurficR Liverpool. PropoHcd by Profes¬ 
sor c. H fUSIlViT. Trtliwin R™ asid the Cnnndi!. 

yon Be*g : WiL.FPFn Clement, M t C, [Speaat War Etuoioa- 
bop], Imperial W T ar Gram Cotnmiiisicin, St. OtlWf. 
l’ni (iQu . Proposed by Rnbert Alki town , Si r Reginii Id BXfltn- 
field* Cluirlcs Hohkn, . 

WmTLLV : CmttiOT* ClAEJUE MoltriEa [SpeCtd f-.xannnation]. 
37 Harold Street, llsmtbu m . Y‘ietoria . Austnilin. PropOfHol 
fey Rodnev H Atmp and the CutnwiL 

Wujjuan : Jons Henrv [Special War Eraminalionh ^5 
Groefiwav Avenue* Taunton, Proposed by F. \L Roberta 
md the CuunaL 
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AS HONORARY ASSOCIATES ho). 

PnerPO*a> ny to* CoinvcrL. 

Ashby : Thomas, D-Litt,, F^A,. Director of the British 
School ge Komi 1 , Valle Giulia, Ranie, Italy, 

: Charles Francis. MA., F 3 A., AshnioliTin Museum, 
Oxford. 

CLUTTOS-BEuwni : Arthur. B_A, + The Red House, GodntmLn^ 
Cockerijj. : S\UNtv Carlyix, MAi Dire.not of the Fit:- 
WkIU«lQ Museum. Cambridpe. 

CoBNTOitD! I-F-nL!i Coj-fc. 3 Melina Place. Grove End Rond, 
N.WS r 

C^nao* : Rfy. David Himnnrr So74xmrr p LlmD., FJxA. P 

S Pftrk Terrace, Cambridge. 

MoNTCOMEftY : Henhv GftEVUI* jT., 39 Wvnnrtflv Gardcm. 

W.8« 

Xf.Vi z £[iMi r s r j) HoH 7 r tj WtirrKtci Place. Oxford 
Phim.eps : R, Randax, Atherton Haute. Ham, near Richmond. 

Surrey, 

Wellii : ILmflY Owes, ELSc., M J nst. ,C.E.. D>rector of 
limhi - 1 l£[ RfMuchj zt sind 18 Old Qlicces Street. West- 
mimttr, SAY.i. 


R L B-A . CERT I FI CATE BOOK. 


In response to a Inr^i: number of eEiquiriea the R.I JLA, 
liflUf obtained prices for priming rhe names and address 
of Architects win* use the RIBA. Certificate Bonk. 
Members and others arc notified ihat Ar^hiiccta' ntirnei 
and addresses can now be printed or stamped on the 
Cttrtflkatea at the rates set nut below. These charges 
are additions! to the price of the Certificate Book itself 
(Bs. tkL) 


(i) Printing in Name and Address from line block, 
lettering same style m Certificate, strippin g present binding 
□ nd. rebinding ; 


1 Book 
s Books 
3 Books 
6 Books 


£l 12 6 Each 

1 t6 6 Nunc 

z 0 6 and 

3 0 6 Addrci.i 


(z) Stamping in Name and Address from Rubber 
Stamps, lettering same style as Certificate : 


1 Book 
a Book* 
3 Hooka 
6 Boo k s 


¥ * 1 i 


o 3 ° 

1 & o 

Els 6 
i 6 o 


Each 

Name 

and 

Address. 


Sample copies oi the RTB.A. Certificate Book cap be 
seen at 9 . Conduit Si reel, W.r* or he the office of any Allied 
Society in the United Kingdom, 


A French Architect, $. A, D- G, h living at Guingamp 
(C6tcs du Nord)* would like his eldest daughter to spend 
one or two months in England with the family of an 
English architect, one of whose children he would be glad 
to take in exchange for the same period. Further particu¬ 
lars supplied on application to the Secretary, R.LELA. 

RJ.BA. JOURNAL. 

The special subscription for ihc Journal, for mrmbers of 
the R+I.B-A, Allied Societies is iza. per annum (post free). 
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Members' Column 

ROOM W ANTED. 

Use nn Eumkb-r jJ rDoai w.uiltd by architect ,15 -.iJeu c m London. 
—Apptv B01 t'*u. ■ Secretary K.l IS A., 9 Cwiduh Street, 

JjofiHnn, W i. 

PARTNERSHIP, 

Av Aswci4TE would 1^ a] At 1 10 ecffisidpf proposals Inr partnership 
Si rum .1 Mraitjer. who, tinlrus J oi private nK-ins sboy] d 1* 

UEUttaniedL DLii-HKiiifciEeihirii pr^ - tier :ci j Ik-ulU i Pul di&Lrkt, 1J- hours 
iriFfii l^mdcEi. —Apply But So. ioJj* ! <■ Setnrury R,I H.A., 9C011- 
ilu.il Sjfp-ci , Lnadoti, Vt .i, 

F. R.J.R A . S \n\ir* jh own pmetr e In*fore war, 5 vt-Jun* 
lenriw d-t-Col-. R.B.), ^Iikp 1010 edified m Housing,. rm«Uy 
n:t ; 11 mod practice, tia? useful r oonKEiiio .md wri-k 1 ■ 1 iiMid, is 
itftiin'rti* of amuiginn paiincrf-hip Lel ^ubLished rin» Apply Ucm 
ij?-* 1 ■> the Sccltt.kr> r R. 1 .B A. r ■> Conduit fitrw.c t [.1 i:.i 1:. Wj. 

ASsocwti, :•!, ‘‘*1 s^iief to piin-haM partik^iBliip In Ditifkia fartuj 

wart" pr-if Eir-: Contra^ aiiKminEmc In Apply Box 

17 - = . c .t Sc.-reorv R-l-B-A,, § Condltlt SErt^l, \X 1 

APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 

A.h.I.U.A , :\ nrKcotly r«quiEes poMiiiaii m A^isUnt WofHm 
dwwin^. (iefJil-. spwifcqtions Wirv^ys. ExpenrmY IfldiHnntic, 
cumaur^Lul r JUlcJ nhetich work. li^Leikiit tL-stiuioiLipb; tLe^l jnd 4i« ■ 
draui*hl^iij;LEL Miwidiaift *,MiurY. J.undoEL or vntiuitsi preferred 

— Apply Bos >■ o S- .t.-ucv R.3 l i A . n t onduh VV 1 

AH IP. A., yiiUJir: . ispable ilch i mihuM-Ltlir, desires post; jcr.itz- 

1 •,?!LiOtl 1 «ji rtapciiEribility, design, woriting dfdivines, deUib, 
iknaamJ *upflrvbi!in : Djudcm ofiu> arirsT-tires — Apply Bos 

ilii ■ - Si i M^E^ry H I B.A > Cooduil ^Tr- et, VV 1 

Student. R.I.b.A i;r L j'.fcit coi^pEnrtl ,nti^ l-s. in tmir office, 
den J res lurthiLT cjtperii-xu>f r U.inrfou ut Ppivincw^—Apply uhx 3552, 
i:iVs Sr-i irtari- R.I.B.A., fj Conduit SeewE, I.<■m!■ >n, W.i. 

Minutes XVI 

SfiSfiioN mai-aa. 

At eH® Thirtwwh (.^encnl MeictEis^ (Ordifiary) of ihe -“k^iion 
IQ2I-EQ21, held on Monday, 15 May 19-2. ai S pjn.—^Mr. Paul 
WaterhmUK. Preaidem, Jti the chair. The Atteitdmm book 
was r%ned by j 7 Fellow^ rrneludmg 5 members of she Council^ 
32 AsaOciDEH (including i mCfnhm cif ihy Coimcii). 3 LtCcnb- 
ales, and a number of viiitorv. 

The Minutes of the Annual General Meeting, Held ern 1 M*y P 
having beer mkm as tead, were tcmfirmeiJ arid signed- 

The Hem. Secretars announced the disease of the fidlow'ing 
members : Mr, Lacy William Ridge, elected Associate r 
Fellow [879^ Re*i.ippiL-d 1913 3 Mr, Arthur William Cooksey, 
elected Associate 1S&8, Fellow if>io - and Atr Thomas Batter- 
bury, elected Associate i^Si, Fellow 1894, Rr-^gncd 191a. It 
was Hesoutp that thr niseis of the InmiEUfr for the loss of 
Ehese members t*c recorded Oil the A 1 inutea of the Meeting, and 
that n mtiTiipf of sympathy □ no COnddeiicb be conveyed m rhcir 
relative*;. 

The fplJowiny merubers. nttendlno for the fim rinse since 
ihrir elect ion, utrt fomnlly admitted by the President:— 
Messrs. II. B. CHullen, H. W L Coircbriuin h E. W, Creemsji, 
J, H h i 7 Hoi'Mcd* T F, Rip pill gham, and C. Scriitn, As sod .1 tes. 

Tho Secrttarx announced that rhe Council had nominutrd for 
clccrion to the \uriou* cIhjscs of memlicrxhip ihe gentlemen 
uWe names were publkhed in eHc Job hjs-,m fnr S April 1925 

The Swcreiaf)' mnouiiccd that the Cmmctl, actinp tinder the 
term* of By-law* 24 «nd as, had suspended Mr. R. R. Gall 
from AxhiiciiitcrdiiEi of the Royal [ruititute fora period of twelve 
month*, 

Mr. J. Alfred Goicb |F], F^,A. h having read a paper m- 
titled, +l The Fir^E Hnlf-Ccdtttry of the R.| a dbcta^sksri 

ensued, and OH the motion of Mr, W, B. VVorthington, PteBV 
dent nf the h^ntution of Civil Engineers, uecoEtdcd by Mr. 
John Slater f/’ j. a vote of thanks to Mr. Golch wan passed by 
acclamation and Whs briehy n^ponded to. 

The proceeding* closed at 9,55 pjm. 
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First Prei-ideni. R.I.BjV., 1835.59 


The First Halt-Century of the R.I.B.A. 

By J. ALFRED GOTCH [f.], F.S.A. 

Raul before the Royttl Institute of British Architects, Monday, 15 Muv 1922 


T f IF eloquent prelude to the tribute of prjrsr 
paid to departed worthies, which is to be 
found in the 44th chapter of Ecck-sias ileus, 
is also an apt prelude to the story oJ the early years 
of the Roy ill Institute, It need not be quoted in its 
entirety, a few phrases will suffice : 

Let us now praise famous men. and our fathers 
that begat us . . . Leaders of the people by their 
counsels, ami by their knowledge of learning meet 
tor the people, wise and eloquent in their instruc¬ 
tions, . . . Rich men furnished with ability, living 
peaceably in their habitations." 

The aptness is obvious. We can all agree that 
architects may become famous, we cannot deny that 
our fathers begat us, we can concede that some of US 
become leaders by our counsels, and some, although 
perhaps fewer, by a knowledge of learning ; we can 

P 


easily believe that wisdom is apparent in us and 
eloquence latent, hut “ rich men furnished with 
ability " gives us pause. There is no difficulty about 
the ability, but a " rich architect " would* strike 
most ol us as a contradiction in terms And vet there 
were, in the early days of the Institute, architects 
rich enough and generous enough and sufficiently 
devoted to its interests to endow it handsomely. 

The picture of the Institute in its earliest times is 
one in which the foreground is lilted with men of 
ability, some of them famous and many of them 
with a wide knowledge of learning, while the hack- 
ground is dimly peopled with others neither rich nor 
furnished with much ability and living peaceably in 
their habitations unstirred by the eloquence or wis¬ 
dom of their more energetic brethren. 

The Institute was not the first association ofarchi- 
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tects who banded themselves together for mutual 
support and instruction, but it was the most enter¬ 
prising and the most enduring. 

Already in the year t$q6 the London Architectural 
Sotitty had been founded, with rules of almost 
Draconian severity. The reason given for its incep¬ 
tion was that 11 among the Institutions so liberally 
established in this City there is not one calculated 
for i h e encouragement of Archi lecture. The feebIe 
protection afforded by the Royal Academy can 
hardly be deemed an exception/* The encourage¬ 
ment and protection offered by the Society were not 
calculated to be widespread, for every ordinary 
member was required to produce annually an archi¬ 
tectural design never before in any way made public, 
under forfeiture of two guineas* and an essay, under 
forfeiture of half-a-guinea. The Society met once a 
fortnight for the purpose of discussing these pro¬ 
ductions, and anyone who was absent from two 
successive meetings was fined five shillings. The 
designs and essays became the property of the 
Society, who published such as they thought 
worthy of the honour, and generously presented 
two copies to the author, A society with such ex¬ 
acting regulations was necessarily rather exclusive, 
and, indeed T it is a matter of wonder whether after 
filling the offices of President* four Vice-presidents* 
Secretary and Treasurer, Lhere was anyone left to 
play the part of ordinary member. However, it 
attracted a number of the leading architects of the 
time* including such men as Ashpitd, Billings, 
Klines, and Joseph Woods* Hut it did not livelong * 
probably its own good qualities were its undoing. 

Another Society was instituted in 1831, called the 
Architectural Society, of which the ultimate ambi¬ 
tion was 11 to form a British School of Architecture, 
with the advantage of a Library* Museum, Pro¬ 
fessorships and periodical exhibitions.” For $nme 
reason, of which there is no record, this Society did 
not satisfy architects of the time, for in JaJVuary, 
1S34, a meeting w as held at the Freemasons' Tavern 
to form another society, M for the study of Archi¬ 
tecture and Architectural Topography/" The pro¬ 
moters, however, could not agree upon either the 
objects to he aimed at, or the conditions of member¬ 
ship, so a few of them decided to hold another meet¬ 
ing at another hutch and a committee was appointed 
which included such names as 1\. F* Robinson, 
Kendall, Goldicutt* Fowler, Donaldson and Noble. 
The business of the committee was to draw up a 
scheme for the formation of an Institutiun to up¬ 


hold the character and improve the attainments of 
Architects. Their labours must have been attended 
with success, for at a subsequent meeting Messrs. 
Barry, Basov!* Decimus Burton, Crcsy, j* Gwitt T 
Hardwick, Kay, Lee* Sir J. Rennie, Papworth, 
Robinson, Seward and G. Taylor were elected as 
original member*. 

By the end of 1834 the new Society, under the 
style of the “ Institute of British Architects*” was 
so far constituted as to have a council and a number 
of ordinary members* for on the 1 Sth of that month 
the honorary secretary, Thomas L + Donaldson* 
issued a notice of a meeting of the Council on the 
following Tuesday at 7 o'clock* to be followed by a 
special general meeting and an ordinary' meeting of 
members in order to take into consideration a re¬ 
commendation that the number of the council 
should be increased. 

This is the earliest w ritten record concerning the 
Institute that has been preserved in its archives. 
The writer is the accomplished Professor Donald¬ 
son, the only one of the founders who was alive at 
the end of the first fifty years of its existence, and 
011c who during the whole of that period took an 
active part in its affairs* aiul indeed did probably 
more than any other person t r » mould its policy and 
direct its activities. 

On 1 January 1835 another notice for an ordinary 
meeting was issued* and as the draft directs 18 
copies to be made* il is not unreasonable to assume 
that that number represented the membership at 
the time* On 30 January a summons was issued for 
a council meeting to be held on 3 February its order 
to consider the desirability of M taking the adjoining 
room/* and as to the election of a President. This 
notice is signed by Thns. L. Donaldson and John 
G nidi cut t as honorary secretaries. The head¬ 
quarters of the infant Institute were then at 43 b 
King Street, Co vent Garden—in other words, at 
Evam/s Hotel, wherein wes situated that Cave ol 
Harmony to which Clive Ncwcome was taken by 
his father under Lite guiding hand of Tltaekeray. 
The suggestion of taking the adjoining mom indi¬ 
cates an actual or prospective increase uf members* 
and the other matter for Const deration* the election 
of a President, was of first-rate importance, for it 
resulted in that office being filled by Earl de Grey, 
whose influence did much to raise the new" society 
from comparative obscurity to the position of being 
the leading body of architects in the kingdom and, 
eventually, in the Empire. 
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I t is dear rlwt the year 1S34 saw the inception of 
the Institute and its definite beginning,, but it took 
nearly a twelvemonth to become fully equipped, 
and a notice to its member* signed by Donaldson 
and Goldkutt, marks its first meeting as a fully con¬ 
stituted body, They intimate on 3 June 1835, that 
"'The opening mooting of the IftstkutiorvvVill be held 
on Monday the 15th tnst., at 8 o’clock i il the Evening. 
The cou ncil have transmitted invitations to the Pro- 
iident and principal members of the Antiquarian, 
ffilletanti* Civil Engineers, Geological* Asiatic, 
Royal and Architectural Societies, and also of the 
Royal Academy* Your attendance is particularly 
requested on ibis occasion and a Ticket is enclosed 
for your Visitor, A Copy of the Laws is also sent 
herewith for yourself, atiii one for your Friend s 
should you deem it desirable to furnish him with 
it.” The notice proceeds to ask for cordial co- 
operation, and for the titles and scope of any papers 
which members might have in preparation or con¬ 
templation. 

11ere, then, we have the definite launching of the 
new society, of whose fife-story The first fifty years 
is now to be briefly related- At its conclusion 
it will be found chat a greater development and 
more momentous changes have occurred within our 
own memory than during the earlier period of iis 
existence* 

At this meeting the President, Farl de Grey* 
stated the objects of the new Institution, and 
pointed out the advantages which Architecture, as a 
national art, would derive from its foundation. 
Whether the noble Presidents expectations have 
been entirely fulfilled is perhaps doubtful. But this 
I think we may say—tlm the public du take a mure 
intelligent interest in architecture than they did at 
that period, far as it still falls short of what we 
desire. We may then ask ourselves, or ask each 
other, how far the policy of the Institute during its 
first fifty years was calcuhued to confer advantages 
on Architecture as a national art. and how far the 
changed policy of the present day is likely to sues 
ceed in that object ? 

The President's opening remarks were followed 
by an address by the senior secretary, Mr* Donald¬ 
son, He announced tluit already 80 members had 
been enrolled, that communication had been estab¬ 
lished with several foreign Academies, and that the 
nucleus of an excellent Library had been formed. 
He proceeded to express a hope that prizes would 
he offered to young architects for original designs 


and for measured drawings of old buildings, and 
that facilities would be afforded to students for 
foreign travel. He also mentioned the opportunities 
which would be given at the ordinary meetings of 
the Institute for discussing matters of scientific and 
antiquarian interest. In fact, he foreshadowed at 
that opening meeting many of the principal objects 
which the Institute has made its own. 

Fhe ambitions of its founders were indeed wide : 
the Institute was to have international relations ; in 
the earlier records appear the names of more 
toreigners seeking honorary membership than of 
natives seeking ordinary membership. Already in 
the month succeeding the inaugural meeting, 
Donaldson, one of the secretaries submitted a 
“ Paper of Queries on all subjects of Architectural 
Investigation. Drawn up by the authority of the 
Council t for the purpose of distribution throughout 
the world.' P Matters of perhaps less portentous 
moment were not neglectcd T and we find subjects 
liseussed which would he of interest to ourselves, 
\i. ifie tot meeting of the session of 1835 Mr. Pap- 
wurth, Vice-President p read a Paper, l+ On the bene¬ 
fit resulting to the Manufactures of a Country, from 
■i well-directed cultivation of Architecture and of 
rise Art u\ ornamental design, as an essential portion 
of its study/* Alight we not ask, with some trepida¬ 
tion, how far such a Paper might now be useful, 
after a lapse of nearly ninety years ? At the same 
meeting Mr. Britton, whose books are still our own 
delight, offered 11 some observations upon the stvle 
of Domestic Architecture prevalent in England 
from the time of Edward 4th tu that of James 1st/ 1 
illustrated by a series of drawings of old mansions 
of that period furnished by Mr. Britton, and exhi¬ 
bited for two days, within stated hours, for the in¬ 
spection of members and their friend*. How differ¬ 
ent this method of illustration, and how far less 
efficient than our modem method of photographic 
slides : Yet it will be within the recollection of 
many of us that, in our early days, illustrations of a 
Paper, laboriously prepitted, had to be examined 
after its con durian, instead of being thrown upon 
the screen to elucidate each point as it occurred. 

Another Paper, read in the following session, has 
an appeal to me which 1 Cannot resist, It was a 
M Paper by George Gulch* Fellow, containing an 
account of the Original Drawings and Designs by 
l nigo Jones, Sir Christopher Wren and j antes Gibbs, 
Architects, preserved at Oxford/* In fortunately 
there were no Transactions published in those early 
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yea is of the Institute, nor were there any architec¬ 
tural journals in existence, and so These valuable 
contributions are not available For reference. 

Hitherto the notices of meetings had either been 
written or lithographed f but on 3 May iSjft, they 
assumed the dignity of print, and the circular ni 
that date announces that at the annual general 
meeting on .Monday last the officer* elected were 
President, Karl dr Grey \ Vice-Presidents., Charles 
Rurrv, John B. Papworth, and P. F. Robinson ; 
Secretaries, T. L. Donaldson and Chari es Fowler ; 
together with 7 me in hers of Council. 

I’hc Institute was now well established. The first 
volume of iis T&aNSACTIONS was published in this 
year* the cover adorned with its well-known 
device or seal, the design of which Inis since been 
modified : I have found no mention of the original 
designer. It proceeded in November of the same 
vear, 183ft. to secure its status still further by apply¬ 
ing for a Charter of Incorporation.. On the 7*h ot 
that month the necessary resolution w as passed at a 
special general meeting, and with almost incredible 
speed its terms were formulated, by-laws were 
drawn up, and on fi February following l las 
Majesty's Charter was laid on the table* the dale of 
its grant being ti January. 

This Charter remained in force during the whole 
of the period nuw under review; it was supple¬ 
mented a year or two after the clnse of that period . 
The by-laws first adopted form the foundation of 
those by which we arc now governed, and no greater 
tribute than these facts could he paid to the wisdom 
mid foresight uf our founders. 

It is Interesting to note that the meeting at which 
the charter was laid on the table had been adjourned 
for a week on account of the death of Sir John Soane* 
one of the “ rich men furnished with ability," who 
have generously endowed the Institute, He made 
the munificent donation of £750, which was com¬ 
memorated by the foundation of the Soane Medal¬ 
lion, the gaining of which Is the eager ambition of 
young architects. 

The Institute of British Architects was now an 
important and well recognised body, although it 
was not yet 11 Royal/* Thu young Queen became 
its Patroness ; its President was Karl de Grey, “ an 
amateur of considerable cultivation and artistic 
taste/ 1 and a person of great influence in high 
quarters ; moat important of all, il included in its 
membership nearly all the leading architects of the 
time with the exception of the Royal Academicians, 
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According to the Report of the Council read on 2a 
May 183ft, and prepared by 1 he Vice-President, P. F. 
Robinson, whose contributions in the literature of 
architecture arc well known, very severe reflections 
had been east upon the architects of the lime, and in 
order to counteract these and to advance the Art of 
Architecture, towards which it is implied that the 
Royal Academy was somewhat indifferent, the In- 

siit 13 Lc had ** burst into existence:/' a phrase con¬ 
veying a sense of its rapid inception and assured 
success. 

This Report is the first of the series which has 
been continued yearly ever since ; and I know I 
shall have the sympathy of those, at any rate, who 
do not master the contents of these annual docu¬ 
ments when 1 say that I have perused the gist at 
least of the whole series concerned with the first 
fifty vears of the Institute. Lei me relieve your 
apprehensions itt once bv paying that I am not going 
to give even the gist of each of these Reports, but the 
first one issued is entitled to a little consideration. 
Among other things it asserts that sonic years since 
a report of the House of Commons expressed in 
strong terms an opinion that iu> architect in this 
country could be found capable of carrying a great 
work into effect. In refutation of this injurious 
charge ihc Report adduces the fact that ninety-five 
designs had recently been submitted in the im¬ 
portant competition for the new Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, designs which exhibited the talent of the day 
in a most favourable point of view. It congratulates 
the Institute upon the gaining of prizes by two of 
its members, Messrs. Harry and Uni Item t the former 
of w hom has been selected as the successful candi¬ 
date stud Ms design adopted by the Legislature, 
Another competition mentioned is that for the Fitsi- 
william Museum at Cambridge, which had been 
won by Mr. Basevt r also a member of the Institute. 

The foreign correspondence* opened with pro¬ 
fessors in every part of Europe* with its attendant 
benefits to students going abroad, is another matter 
dwelt On with satisfaction, and congratulations arc 
expressed at the election of Mr. Donaldson as a 
corresponding member of the Institute in Paris and 
the Academy of Fine Arts in Parma, 

A wish is expressed that models might be made n! 
the designs then heing exhibited for the new Houses 
of Parliament and that the Institute might look 
forward to possessing a museum l+ enriched with 
representations of the must celebrated buildings of 
ancient Greece and Rome, with those «f our own 
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coumry* made to the same scale." This aspiration, 
attractive as it is, has not been fulfilled,. 

I dwell upon this* the earliest Report of the 
Council, not only because it chronicles the progress 
of the Institute since its establishment in the year 
1834 (ajs it says), a progress which has realised the 
fondest wishes of its warmest friends, but because 
it sets forth many of the objects had in view by 
those early leaders who, by their counsels, their 
know ledge of learning and their wise and eloquent 
instructions, gave its character to our Institute. 

Mention is made of the excellent scries of papers 
contributed by members and to the fact that the 
most important of them were to be published in the 
tir&t volume of Tha_nsections , a publication which 
had a separate existence for many years, but which 
is now r merged in the Journal, Attention is called to 
1 he collection of building stones then being formed 
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and its value in connection with the Lectures on 
Geology which the Council had established. Then 
comes a reference to the portraits which adorned 
the waits and a wish is expressed that they might be 
the commencement of a series—a wish that has 
happily been gratified, for the Institute's culleclion 
ot portraits is probably un rival ted in Liny society of 
Tile kind. It is also announced that a medal is to be 
designed by Mr. Benjamin Wyon, intended as a 
prize medal to be given annually, whereas the Soane 
medal was tu be given occasion ally. The last matter 
of i nterest is the record of the death of the Li brarian, 
Mr. James Aside v. 

f liese. al l too baldly 3 luted, are tile p ri n ci pal s u b- 
jeets of the first Report, and while some of them 
have come to naught the majority of them are still 
of vivid interest to the present generation. 

I he most important event during the next year. 
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1837 (apart from the Charier), wm the transfer of the 
Institute to better rooms, an indication of its growth. 
The noble president, accompanied by the council, 
inspected several suites, and eventually that at ib p 
Lower Grosvenor Street, near Grosvenor Square, 
was taken; and there the headquarters remained for 
tz years, until the removal to our present premises 
was made in i%g. It is not without interest to I earn 
that a lecture 011 Dry Rot was given in the spring, 
and tltat during the summer a Registerof Assistants 
seeking engagements was started. 

During the following year, 1838* two matters en¬ 
gaged the attention of the Institute which are cal¬ 
culated to stir our hearts even at this distance of 
time. One was the proposed fusion of t he old Archi¬ 
tectural Society with the Institute, the other was 
the consideration of lc the present defective practice 
of Competitions.” The question of fusion seems to 
have been beset with the difficulties we know so 
well by experience. It roused a spirit very inimical 
to the H " living peaceably in Their habitations +fc of 
those concerned ; and it serves to remind us of those 
qualities of wisdom and forbearance which are still 
necessary if the long-desired unity of tl'v profession 
is to be achieved. 

The consideration of the defective practice of 
competitions resulted in a report of the committee* 
issued in 1839, in which the well-known arguments, 
grievances and remedial suggestions were sex forth, 
rise same subject came up for consideration ax in¬ 
tervals during the whole of the fifty years under 
review, and no solution of the problem was found, 
until by a process nf evolution the present regula¬ 
tions were adopted. Let us hope they give the satis¬ 
faction which their lung incubation deserves. There 
is no need to enter into the dreary' details uf this 
subject; there is but one gleam of humour 10 lighten 
its gloomy history, and that springs from the fact 
that in the year 1855 it v i-s feared that unless the 
Institute interfered the custom would become 
established of constituting the competitors them¬ 
selves as the jury for deciding the awards. 

There is a considerable amount uf interest, to 
those who have leisure, in reading the y early reports 
and the much more frequent notices of meetings. 
Therein we can watch from week to w eek and from 
year to year the life of the Institute* uneventful or 
the whole, but marked from time to time by happen- 
tngs worthy of special record. Well-known names 
flit across the pages. We learn at first hand how thc 
Ncstors of our youth were themselves once the 
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infants of the Institute. We realise how learned 
were our predecessors and how the fruits of their 
learning were consigned to the oblivion of the 
Transactions. We hear a continual cry for papers, 
yet papers Were forthcoming; as though this branch 
nf activity were always on the verge of bankruptcy 
which was always averted by fresh funds being 
placed at its disposal. 

One of the outstanding events nf this early period 
was a visit, in the year 1843, of our patron the Prince 
Consort, or Prince Albert as he was then styled* to 
a meeting of the Institute. It was on 3 April, and 
the occasion was the distribution of prices, Pune- 
lually to his lime the Prince arrived* attended by 
two of his suite. He was received by the Vice-Pre¬ 
sidents arid the Honorary Secretaries, dressed, we 
may be sure, in the fashion dear to our fathers or 
grandfathers, in frock coats, low cut waistcoats, 
showing a vast amount of white shirt front, large 
5tick-up collars into which their chins sank, and on 
which their side whiskers rested, collars wound 
round with long black neckties with a large tow in 
front. His Royal Highness was conducted to the 
Library, w here the other members of Council were 
presented, and then a council was held at which he 
presided, and at which it was thought wise that only 
formal business should be transacted. Tliis ended, 
he inspected the casts and models {the Prince was 
notoriously conscientious), and then he took the 
chair at the general meeting. In spite of the august 
atmosphere which must have been generated the 
ordinary routine was followed. The minutes were 
read, some donations announced, and \I t* Donald¬ 
son, secretary for foreign correspondence, read 
several letters from Milan, Coblentz and Paris, 
presumably in the languages current at those places. 

Then followed the distribution of prizes, which 
were less in number thin they are now. The Soane 
Medallion was the first, the subject being u Princely 
Pa luce as described by Bacon* VI r, Charles Fowler, 
honorary secretary, read Bacon s description, and 
the winner, Mr. A. Johnson* was presented to the 
Prince and received the medal from his hands—or 
was It, as was sometimes the manner then, from the 
less overwhelming hands nf one of the suite ? In 
like maimer, whichever if was* Mr* E. Chamber tain, 
of Leicester [provincial members, please note], 
received the Institute Medal for his essay on the 
subject* " Arc synchronism and uniformity of style 
essential to heantv and propriety in architecture ? " 
and a medal of merit was awarded to Mr. J. W* 
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Pap worth, Mr. Pap worth we rainy of us knew t and 
anyone can get to knuu his literary" work ; but who 
were the medallists, Mr. A, Johnson, and Mr* E, 
Chamberlain, id Leicester ? After the prizes a com¬ 
munication was read by the secretary 44 On the 
modes usually adopted m forming foundations in 
the city of Venice/* and with that the ordinary pro¬ 
ceedings ended- But so special an occasion de¬ 
manded special thanks to the Royal Chairman, and 
these were fitly expressed by Mr. Charles Barry. 
Thus far, it mav be gathered from the contemporary 
report, the Prince had made no observation, but in 
reply to Mr. Barry's thanks he broke the silence of 
his visit, “ Gentlemen t it gives me pleasure to have 
this opportunity of meeting you." Thereafter the 
assembly dissolved, and the opportunity of meeting 
tlu- Institute again was never revived. 

But the interest of Royalty in the affairs of the 
Institute whs awakened again three years later, no 
doubt through the good offices of Earl de Grey, and 
on 27 April 1846 the gift of a Royal Gold Medal 
was announced, The medal was intended as an en¬ 
couragement to young architect by a competition 
in design, and the subject set for the first competi¬ 
tion* which was held in *847* was the very' suitable 
and practical one of premises for the Institute itself. 
Eleven designs were submitted* but they missed 
the mark so entirely, they were* most of them, so 
grandiose and expensive—in short, they so widely 
disregarded the conditions imposed, that the medal 
was not awarded. 

This fiasco sealed the fate of the junior members 
of the profession in regard to the Medal, and it was 
decided to award it in future not to the immature 
work of the young, but in recognition of the actual 
achievements of the older men. The royal donor 
agreed to the change and, accordingly, in the fol¬ 
lowing year, 1848* the first recipient of the Royal 
Gold Medal was Charles Robert Cockerell. The 
names of the distinguished men upon whom it ha$ 
been bestowed since that day may be seen in the 
Kahnd&r t and it is needless to mention them here. 
Nor is it necessary to pursue the history of the 
Medal in detail, it may be found ful y recorded by 
our late Editor in the Journal of 25 June 1921* It 
is enough for the present purpose to mention its 
foundation and the rather curious but happy change 
in its purpose which circumstances dictated. 

It is impossible within the limits of a Paper to 
which an audience may be expected to listen during 
one evening* to mention some note worthy event in 


every year of the Institute's history', and we must 
pass lightly onwards, only recording a few matters 
that strike the fancy. Such, for instance, are the 
congratulations given in 1S47 to Mr. Barry on the 
completion of the House of Lords : and the model 
exhibited in 1848 of the scaffolding used in the 
erection of Nelson's Column in Trafalgar Square* 
Then came the shadow cast before the coming event 
of the Great Exhibition of 1851. The Report tor 
18^0 takes high-flown credit fur a donation of £$q 
from the Institute inwards that remarkable move¬ 
ment, which* " under the enlightened direction and 
zealous patronage of 1 [is Royal I lighnc&s the Prince 
Consort/' was m achieve a revolution In the arts and 
industries rd the world ; a movement which may 
lead us to hope/ 9 says the Report* 11 that ere long, 
England mav vie with France and I taly in w edding 
the refinements of colour and material and the 
attractive effects of a less sparing embellishment to 
forms, which Greece might have approved* and 
which Rome or Mediaeval art could nut have ex¬ 
celled*” It would be an Interesting Theme fur dis- 
cushion as to how far these hopes have been realised 
in either of the countries named. 

The enlightened direction and scealou* patronage 
of his Royal Highness in the building of the Ex¬ 
hibition is recorded in an interesting print 1 kindly 
lent by Mr, F. G, Austin} of the committee respon¬ 
sible for the Exhibition Building. In it he is repre¬ 
sented as examining a drawing submitted and ex¬ 
pounded to him by Sir Joseph Paxton* with the 
respectful support of Mr. Matthew I>igby Wyatt, 
Mr. Owen Jones and Sir Charles Fox. 

The building of the 1851 Exhibition became the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham, and the same spirit 
of educational progress which animated its designers 
followed it to its new quarters, for we find the 
Institute commending the directors of the enter¬ 
prise for their spirited conduct in getting Signer G. 
Abbati* of Naples, to produce a facsimile of a Pom¬ 
peian dwelling beneath its roof and in procuring 
casts of celebrated sculpture ; and a year or two 
later the courts of the Crystal Palace were recom¬ 
mended to students as admirable objects of study. 

The year of the Great Exhibition also saw tbe 
establishment of that beneficent institution the 
Architects 9 Benevolent Society n which has done so 
much to relieve the hard lot of necessitous architects. 

Then came in 1855 the first stirring of the waters 
in relation to one of the most important activities of 
the Institute, for on 3 December* in the course of a 
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discussion on a Diploma in Architectures memorial 
was read from the Architectural Association asking 
for the establishment of an Examination, The sub¬ 
ject was considered by the Council from time to 
time* and five years elapsed before, on *5 June 
i860* .1 resolution passed in favour of affording 
an opportunity of a Voluntary Professional Examin¬ 
ation^ Two more years were needed for developing 
the idea, but at length, in May 1862, Regulations 
for the Voluntary Architectural Examination were 
primed and issued. For twenty years the system of 
voluntary examinations was pursued with varying 
success. Sometimes the number of candidates was 
a subject of congratulation, at others ii was so small 
that no examination was held. The twelfth and last 
was held in June iSSt, and on 28 March 1882 the 
first compulsory Examination of candidates for the 
A^asociateship took place p and was 41 attended with 
unlooked-for success. 11 This definite laud-mark in 
the history of the Institute was established two years 
within the limit of the half century assigned to the 
story 1 am telling. 

The policy of the Institute, founded on sis early 
experience of the failure of such lectures us it had 
promoted, as well as of “ a school of Art* accessorial 
to Architecture hP an event hardlj to be deplored 
in SO far as the i merest* of euphony are concerned— 
its policy was definitely opposed to its becoming an 
instrument fur teaching young architects. It was con¬ 
tent in directing their studies, in aiding them with 
its ever increasing Library and in exciting their 
emulation by the offer of prises and medals* From 
this policy it has not swerved, and in view of the 
still wider fields of administration which present 
conditions require it to cover, it is nut likely to 
swerve. 

The voluntary examination of its own members 
was not the first experience of the Institute in that 
direction Tor already, in 1856, it had been appointed, 
under the Metropolitan Building Act, the examining 
body for the District Surveyors established by that 
Act, This consummation was achieved largely 
through the influence of Sir William Tite r M.P.. 
and the Institute still continues to exercise the 
powers then conferred. 

In the year 1859 occurred the first noteworthy 
break in the personality of our founders, for on 14 
November of that year died hair I de Grey, who had 
been President since the founding of the Institute 
five-and-twenty years before. To him we owe a 
great debt of gratitude, for not only did his con¬ 


nection shed lustre on our proceedings, but through 
his i ms tm me nudity it was that the Institute achieved 
almost at once its high position among societies of 
the like kind. To his good offices we may also attri¬ 
bute the early granting uf our charter. 

Under by-law 23 of the first issue the President 
could only hold office for two years in succession, 
but the by-law had been periodically suspended in 
order to retain the presence of Earl de Grey, and 
since his death it has, with one or tw r o exceptions, 
been acted upon ever since* Moreover, Earl dc 
Grey's successors in the chair have, with the excep¬ 
tion -«f Mr. Reresford Hope* all been practising 
architects* men who liave made .1 mark mure or Ws* 
legible in their profession considered apart from 
their activities within the Institute, Those who 
come within our cognisance on this occasion are 
twelve, and it is worth while to mention their name* 
in order to show that the Institute ha* maintained .1 
high standard in selecting its head. They are C. R. 
Cockerell, Sir William Tke, Thomas L. Donaldson, 
A. J. B, Bcresford Hope/Thomas Henry Wyatt, Sir 
Gilbert Scoti, Charles Barry, John Whichcord, 
G. E + Street, Sir 1 lorace Jones and Ewan Christian. 
In connection with this high 1 office the desire for 
distinguished mc-ti has been gratified, a desire which* 
in relation tra the Council itself, led to a suggestion 
in 1877 that ii should be composed uf the most dis¬ 
tinguished members of the Institute. Whether that 
wider desire lias also been regularly gratified, who 
shall say ? Doubtless the members of all councils* 
recent or otherwise* have considered that it ha* been, 
and if any outsiders have harboured doubts they 
must have been consoled by the reflection that with 
the spread of democratic government it was wise 
that all members should be represented, whether 
distinguished or nor. 

The one except dm to the rule uf electing archi¬ 
tects to the Chair, Mr. Bcrcsford Hope,left his mark 
upon the Institute, fur it was during hte term of 
office, and in consequence of his influence, that the 
epithet " Royal ” was added to our title, and since 
the year 1866 we have been known as the R&pal In¬ 
stitute of British Architects, 

It was in that same year that another significant 
change was made, that uf appointing a paid secret 
tary. Hitherto the work had been done by two 
huiturary secretaries, while a third devoted his atten¬ 
tion 10 foreign correspondence. Bui owing to the 
increase of membership, and the ever-widening field 
of the Institute’s influence, the work became tnq 
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onerous. An assistant secretary was therefore ap¬ 
pointed with a salary, the twu honorary secretaries 
being retained* one for foreign corrc&po ride nee and 
one for home duties. This arrangement m ob gradu¬ 
ally modified* and eventually the position became 
what it b to-day, with a paid secretary to run the 
administrative machine Lind an honorary secretary 
to do the work usually allotted to those distinguished 
gentlemen. 

The Institute is to be congratulated upon the 
change, and upon the choice of the two gentlemen 
who filled the office in succession during its first 
half-century—namely, Mr, Charles Eastlake and 
Mr* William H. White* Their zeal was indefatigable. 

1 doubt if any of us remember the first, but many ol 
us do the second, and will nut be surprised to hear 
from Mr.Nnrthover,the late Editor of the jOL’KNAL, 
that Mr, White and he often spent a targe part of 
the night after some important meeting in dealing 
with the business arising therefrom* Mr. Xurthover 
says that “ he and I often worked together till two. 
three, or four in the morning, and turned up 
promptly at the regulation office hour after three or 
four hours' rest, 11 

This is the last of the important constitutional 
changes which .occurred during the first half-ccntury 
of our existence. The close of that period found the 
Institute following much the same path as it had 
hitherto trodden. It was at once a learned society 
and one to further the interests of architects and, 
throu g h t hem■ those of Archi tecture* I t represented. 
as the Report for 1873 said, the interests of Archi¬ 
tecture both as a Profession and an Art. But its 
tendencies were rather oligarchical. Associated had 
no vote. Its active members were all Lon dun men. 
Its policy was against the affiliation of societies in 
the provinces, although it was prepared to bestow a 
ben evident interest upon them. Into the changes 
which have occurred since the close of the period 
under review there is no occasion to go this evening. 
They began with the granting of the Supplemental 
Charter in 18-87, and we may say with truth that we 
are pursuing to-day the same objects that the In¬ 
stitute has always pursued, but with wider and more 
comprehensive methods. 

Among t he matters w hi ch from ti me tntime en gage d 
the attention of the Institute or its council in its 
early years, and which have resulted in pronounce¬ 
ments of the greatest value to architects and are 
calculated to maintain the high status of the pro¬ 
fession, are the conduct of competitions, the re¬ 
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pudiation of commissions from tradesmen, the rules 
of professional practice, the scope uf an architect** 
duties together with the scale of his remuneration, 
and the conditions governing building contracts. In 
fields less closely connected with the legal aspect of 
our duties may be mentioned such matters as the 
conservation of ancient buildings and hints to work¬ 
men in their restoration. Other matters upon which 
the Institute took a sensible view, but which did not 
reach a definite decision, were artistic copyright and 
the ownership of drawings. It is obvious that how¬ 
ever learned the Institute was in its early days, how¬ 
ever much interested in its foreign cmrespondence. 
in endeavouring to collect every known edition of 
Vitruvius or in the refinements of design in the Par¬ 
thenon, it had the practical welfare of its members 
at heart. 

Outside its own domestic concerns it kept an eye 
on matters of general interest connected w ith archi¬ 
tecture. It tendered advice as to the royal tombs in 
Westminster Abbey; at the request of the Govern¬ 
ment in 184(1 it gave its opinion as to the equestrian 
statue of the Duke of Wellington on the top of the 
archway into the Green Park, which opinion was 
that it was n unsatisfactory and its position there 
most objectionable M ; it endeavoured to preserve 
some of the amenities of London which were 
threatened by improvements or new buildings ; it 
concerned itself with the City churches, with the 
preservation of ancient buildings in country' tow ns, 
with the Palestine Exploration Fund, and the exca¬ 
vations at Nineveh, It had something to say about 
the Thames Embankment, the width of streets and 
lines of communication, it condemned utterly and 
successfully the idea, of preserving the exhibition 
buildings of jSfi2, when nnee their purpose was 
served. In 1873 a Parliamentary Committee recom¬ 
mended to die House of Commons that the archi¬ 
tectural design for the new street from Trafalgar 
Square to the Thames Embankment should be sub¬ 
mitted for approval to the Council of the Institute 
and in 187S, under Act of Parliament, the Council 
reported on the architectural elevations submitted 
to them, expressed their opinion and suggested 
alterations. 

On one occasion* in 1859, the Institute, leaving 
the fields of art and learning, ventured intep thuSe of 
politics and presented a petition to Parliament pray¬ 
ing that the elective franchise might he conferred on 
its members as a simple act of justice, seeing that 
the Government had inviewthe bestow! ngof it upon 
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other I Lamed bodies. Rut learning, as such T save 
iliai resident in Universities, has not been held a 
sufficient qualification for the vote. Among the ac¬ 
tivities of the Institute must also be mentioned, al¬ 
though there is no need to enter into their details, 
the establishment of useful conferences of architects 
and of pleasurable conversaziones. 

Passing for a moment from the Institute as a 
whole to some of its individual members, we may 
well come back to those " rich men furnished with 
ability, H who gave to its. funds. Some of them pre¬ 
sented shares in the Architectural Union Company; 
their names are recorded, but not emblazoned- The 
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memory of others is preserved in the prizes insti¬ 
tuted by their generosity or in remembrance of 
them. In 1S63 a fund of ,00a was collected as a 
memorial to Augustus We!by Pugin, and a travel¬ 
ling studentship was founded as the result. There 
is no need to record in this place cither the objects 
of the foundation or the names of those who have 
heen advantaged by it t but 1 may be allowed, per¬ 
haps, to mention one fact'—that nearly fifty years 
ago, in 18 73, the annual report mentions that " the 
Pugin Studentship was awarded to > 1 r* Aston \\ ebb* 


bis drawings being perhaps the most elaborate and 
careful ly finished set that had ever been sent in since 
the Sli.i d l-[ itship was founded.' P 

In the same year, 1873, died Sir William Tite, 

M .P., who had been twice President and had taken 
for many years an active part in the life of the In¬ 
stitute and who had rendered it noteworthy help in 
his capacity as Member of Parliament. He be¬ 
queathed £1 ,000 to our funds, which was devoted to 
the foundation of the prize winch still bears his 
name. The Godwin Bursary, the Owen Jones 
Studentship and the Grissell Gold Medal are the 
other prizes which were founded during the first 
half-century of our existence—not a bad record, 
considering the modest fortunes (if any) which the 
pursuit of architecture produces. 

There is one other of our institutions which must 
be mentioned before the dose of this story, and that 
is onr Library. It has been referred to incidentally, 
but it is a subject which appears in almost every re¬ 
port, and pages are filled with the record of dona¬ 
tions to it. There is again no need to give the de¬ 
tails of its history, even did time permit, for they 
have heen fully set forth in a Paper read before the 
Institute by our Librarian, Mr. Dircks P and pub¬ 
lished in the Journal for 4 and iS December 1921, 
The Institute Library is recognised as the finest col¬ 
lection of architectural books, manuscripts and 
drawings which the world possesses. However 
much w r e may differ as to the aims, objects and 
policy of Lhe Institute, or as to the efficiency with 
which they have been carried nut, we can all agree 
that the Library alone would justly its inception 
and its existence. 

Such is the history in outline of the first bail¬ 
ee ntu ry of the I ns titute. Rut e n ough has been said 
to show the ability of those who founded it and fos¬ 
tered it and entered into the fullness of its success. 
They have left us a noble heritage, a heritage of 
practical knowledge of deep learning and of high 
endeavour. It is a heritage we must nut waste, nor 
shall we. Rather will it urge us te increase h t and 
by facing modern conditions in a modem spirit 
leave to our children more than we received from 
our Rubers, Yet while we grapple with problems 
of great practical interest, let US not forget the tra¬ 
ditions which ding to us, traditions of learning, uf 
high-mindedfless, of gentle manners. So shall we 
worthily emulate those famous men t our founders, 
leaders of the people, wise and eloquent in their 
instructions. 
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Discussion 

THE PRESIDENT, MR. PAUL WATERHOUSE, MA + , IN THE CHAIR 


The PRESIDENT : We have with us to-night Mr, 
Worthington, who is President of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. Worthington is a name which is very 
well known to us* as represent!Tig two generations of 
architects* two of the younger generation having been 
members of our Council in recent years ; and it would 
be of great interest to us if he would be so good as to 
propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Gotch. 

Mr. W. B* WORTHINGTON (President, Institu¬ 
tion of Civil Engineers) : Ii is not an easy matter for 
me to make a speech on a subject about which I know 
very little* hut h gives me the greatest possible pleasure 
to move a vote of thanks to Mr. Gotch for his most 
interesting address. It brought to me more news titan 
probably it conveyed to most of you, but it must have 
been nf great interest to members of your Institute. 

I noticed that in the invitations extended to the 
opening meeting of the Institute, in 18353 about 17 
years after the first meeting of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers—of which I have the honour to he President 
this year—the President of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers was invited, indiciting the pleasant relation¬ 
ship between [he two great professions which obtained 
at that time* which I hope exists io-day r and which I 
hope may he even closer in the future. The President 
of the fasti union of that day was James Walker, 
F.R.S. f who succeeded Thomas Telford as President 
at the beginning of the year in which your Institute was 
opened. Telford had been President 15 years, and 
Walker remained President for 10 years ; he was suc¬ 
ceeded by Sir John Rennie* who was President three 
years, Since then no president has remained in office 
for more than two yearn, and he sits usually for only one 
year. 

There is a matter I would like to mention, and that is 
the great pleasure I recently had in living associated 
with your President in judging some drawing* sent in 
by younger engineers in fulfilment of the conditions of 
a prize given by the late Charles Hmvksley, with 3 view 
to encourage young engineers to keep their designs 
within some reasonable distance of being offensive to 
architects, Hawksley, as you know* was remarkable for 
the excellence of the buildings which he put up all over 
the country in connection with many great waterworks 
of which he was the engineer. He fell very strongly that 
something ought to be done to teach engineers how not 
io do what there are always plenty of architectural 
critics to criticise, I know the subject Is a thorny one* 
and 1 shall not occupy my short allowance of time in 
speaking further on it, 

I would like to mention another illustration of the 
pleasant collaboration between engineers and archi¬ 


tects. although it goes back beyond nay own personal 
memory. My father was the resident engineer at the 
making of the Lancaster and Carlisle Railway, and 
Joseph Locke and Errington were the engineers. Sir 
William Tile was associated with Errington in design¬ 
ing ihc stations for this line, and if there h j more 
beautiful station Ln England than Sir William Tile's at 
Lancaster Castle, I do not know where to find it. It is 
just what a building for that sort of place ought to be, 
li harmonises with the Castle and with the church 
tower above it, and* altogether, fit a into the town in a 
way that railway stations generally do not. 

There is another little inddem of ihc same sort con¬ 
nected with the same railway, When the line wa* 
opened my father was engineer and manager. My 
uncle, Thomas (irthin^ton, who was a member of 
your institute and was known to some of you h was 
travelling at the lime in Italy. My father wrote to hi in 
that he was building a locomotive works at Carlisle and 
was going to put up a bell lower, and asked him for a 
sketch of what he thought the top of it should be like. 
The result was the plain square brick tower, with a 
sloping Italian roof* which strikes every person who 
looks on the rights hand side of the line as he goes from 
Lancaster to Carlisle. I mention that merely a^ an in¬ 
stance of collaboration between the two professions. 

1 iiave the greatest pleasure in proposing that the 
thanks of the meeting be given to Mr. Gotth for his 
very interesting paper, 

]\Jj\ JOHN bLAl ER [F.J : It is with the greatest 
pleasure l rise to second the vote of thanks to my old 
friend, Mr* Gotch. for his most trueresting paper* He 
has said that the changes wllich occurred in this Insti¬ 
tute in the last fifty years are enormous!v greater titan 
those which occurred in the first half-century. "That is 
inevitable* essential and right. As the poet says : 

" New’ occasions bring new' duties. 

Time makes old things seen uncouth/’ 

No institution, no society* can hope to preserve its 
vitality unless it moves with the times, widens the basis 
of its operations* and increases its activities. I some¬ 
times wonder what those men who were busy with the 
affairs of ihc Institute over fifty years ago would say 
if they were to come back now ; if, fur instance* the 
first paid secretary, Raadakc, whom I remember, 
though Mr . Gi>teh docs not, were to come back and see 
b«W far-flung tine activities of the Institute arc : the 
Standing Committees, the examinations, the active in¬ 
terest which the Associates take in the Institute, and 
the work generally that is being done. He might liave 
mingled feelings ; he might be glad to see the pro¬ 
gress which has been made, and he might thank his 
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stars ihat ins Sot had been cast in less exacting rime* i 
I think l ant the oldest member of the Institute taking 
any active part though a very small one—in the work 
of the Institute %vho did so within its first half-century. 
When i go into the romms upstairs- and i may say I 
never go there without regretting that we have aban¬ 
doned the use of that noble room for our meetings, and 
that we have been banished to these nether regions, 
which, 1 think, do not tit the dignity of the Institute ■ 
when I go upstairs, those rooms are for me peopled with 
ghosts, My acquaintance with the Presidents of the In¬ 
stitute whom Me. Gotch lias mentioned was only a 
slight one. I remember Professor Donaldson, though 
not in the Presidential Chair, with his clear-cut face 
and nobk head. We have an excellent portrait of him 
in the Institute. Ti was present at the dinner given by 
the Institute which was honoured by the presence of 
Xing Edward when he was Prince of Wales, at which 
Donaldson was present. 1 also remember once seeing 
Sir William The in the chair. After 1879, when I be¬ 
came an Associate* ! was a fairly regular attendant at the 
meeting, t remember tine very' crowded meeting in 
tJiSo, when Mr. E. C. Robins read ^ paper on Sanitary 
Science in its Relation to Civil Architecture, Ail the 
well-known sanitarians were present ; i'aplain Douglas 
Gabon, Rogers Fie Ed, Dr. Richardson, Dr, Corfield, 
and many others. They aired their views in the discus¬ 
sion to so great an extent that they had to adjourn the 
meeting. In connection with the desirability. In those 
diiys, of instilling some of the principles uf sanitary 
science into the minds of architects, 1 may mention one 
incident which I know 10 be true An architect of some 
standing; built a house for a client* in the country ; and 
after it was finished and had been occupied two or three 
months he said to an architect friend! +i You mil remem¬ 
ber dial house 1 built For So-and-so !"'* Yes/’ " J Well, 
the man has had the impudence to write to me to-day 
wanting me to go down because, he says, there is borne- 
tiling wrong with his drain l I wrote and told hint to 
call in his plumber 1 PT Nowadays, however much we 
wc may think it durable, we should hardly dare to do 
that* 

The year 1S81 was a memorable year for the Insti¬ 
tute ^ ii was memorable to rue because in that year I 
read my first paper, on Electric Lighting. T mention it 
to show what an enormous distance we have travelled 
in those 40 years. I was extremely anxious to show the 
new electric light in operation. Mr* Boyd was engaged 
in rebuilding the premises which afterwards became 
the Maddox Street Galleries, and which the Institute 
has recently purchased. The Duo Gas Engine people 
fixed up one of their gas engines for me. We had a 
motor, and took the Leads in at one of the windows of 
an upper room, and just managed to get the current 
started at 5 o'clock on the day the paper was to be read. 
Tile engine and the current were so erratic that I had 


an arc lamp installed in the dome, wltefle 1 placed a 
man to regulate the carbons with his hands* in order 
that he might keep the light going, I think that was the 
first occasion on which any of the Swan lamps were 
shown here. They were lent to me by Mr.Spottisw’Oodc. 
The year 1881 is memorable also for the contest for the 
presidency which occurred between George Edmund 
Street and Horace Jones, I was present at the meeting 
when the scnttincets announced the result of the voting, 
and I remember the cheers when it transpired that 
Street had been elected by a majority of p 1 think, two. 
Someone was waiting with a cab for the result of the 
election, .001 after the jEinmincement at once hutried 
otf e and in ten minute* Street had arrived and was in¬ 
ducted into the chair by Which cord. Alas I as we know* 
the new President died within a very few months of his 
election* to the irreparable iois of the Institute, It is 
a cause for the deepest regret that we have no portrait 
of the most eminent Victorian architect to adorn our 
walk. Street was succeeded by Horace Jones, wh» had a 
ik corporation " typical of a Corporation official. 

Then came Ewan Christian* who was architect to the 
Ecclesiastical Omni ilssmtiers, a man of the highest 
honour* and almost quixotically punctilious on any 
point of professional conduct L 1 Anson followed, and 
though l think his term of office was just outside ihc 
period wc arc considering! I may perhaps be permitted 
to recall one of the most amusing incidents l ever saw 
upstairs Charles Gander* who had beers awarded the 
Gold Medal for that year* came over from France to 
receive it. T Anson, after making a speech on bis 
achievements, placed the cord round his neck* and then 
Gamier, to his utter amazement, mounted the platform 
and kissed him on both cheeks. 

There arc many members who used to frequent the 
rooms upstairs and of whom I have vivid recollect ions. 
There was Burges* a little short-sighted man with a 
caustic humour, who used to vary" the monotony of bis 
official fife by inviting his friends to come to bis office 
in Buckingham Street* Strand, and indulge in a rat-hunt. 
When, at tbc Council, a discussion arose an the next 
recipient of the Gobi Medal—it was soon after the 
establish use nt of the Wimbledon Ride competitions— 
Burges suggested we should shoot for it. He was simply 
saturated with Gothic tradition and Sore* and I remem¬ 
ber being told a little story illustrating ibis by one of the 
people present when tbc incident occurred. A number 
of architects were visiting a country church* Burges 
amongst them, and he said to Octavio* Hilliard J ' I 
cannot quite see the detail of that mcmfiling up there ; 
I wish you would sketch the profile of ii for me." He 
did m and gave it to Burges to look at, who said " I 
donJt know what it is, but I am perfectly certain it is 
not that 1 n 

And there was Professor Kerr, a very able mart* 
and one of the best speakers I ever heard. It may 
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not be known to many here that Kerr the author 
of a book which is not in ogr Library. It was 
called 7 /rr Xcidaifc Dist oursi s, and if anybody hears of 
a copy I Mrongjy advise hirn to buy it, because it con¬ 
tains many mitres ting and amusing skits on the things 
which used 10 iro on in the old meeting room. There 
were William White, Charles Fowler, Henry 4'urrey, 
Arthur Cates, a man with a somewhat forbidding ex- 
tenor, but when you got within the rind which en¬ 
closed him you found him to be one of the kindest- 
hearted of men, He was an ideal chairman <jf commit- 
lees. All his dogmatism vanished when htr wxs in the 
chair; lie gaWB every opportunity to the people who 
were speakings and he carried the business through in 
a manner which v,re might very well emulate now. 
Many other frames occur to me, and each of ihtm, I 
suppose, to most of those L sec around usc to-night, is 
merely nommis umbra ; they were men of high in¬ 
tegrity in their profession, who did their best to pro¬ 
mote the imerests of the Institute. 

I happen to have in my possession a very interesting 
record of those early days. It is a photograph of n 
drawing made by Phene Spiers, bearing the title ‘ a An 
Excitement at the R.i JhA/ 1 It is a very clever sketch ; 
many of the likenesses are extremely dose, anti I cer¬ 
tainly thought that Lhc Imthuic must have a copy of 
it- But when T asked the librarian he said he 
believed there bad been a copy at one lime but it bad 
not been visible fur many years. As l think this little 
sketch is well worth framing and preserving, l ask you 
to be good enough to accept it fur the Institute and to 
keep it among your archives. 

Before I sit down I would like to say a word or two 
to the younger generation of architects whom i see 
around me. Mr. Gulch has told os that we have, in this 
old Institute of ours T a goodly heritage. It is approach¬ 
ing its centenary, but its future, gentlemen, lies in your 
hands* to make or mar. lu a body like ours there musi 
be differences of opinion, and 1 would pray you to 
remember that the institute m a whole h bigger than 
any of its parts or than any parties of its members. It 
looks, perhaps, to-day us if we were approaching the 

safe haven of-no ! 1 will not let any winds escape 

ine which ought savour of partisan shibboleths. May 
I say that we hope in the early future it may be said of 
this Institute that l * None is for party, but all are for the 
State ” ? If we approach our difficulties and our differ¬ 
ences in that spirit. I am confident [bat, as the Institute 
has a past full of high ideals* noble aspirations and 
honourable traditions, so the future will be one of in¬ 
creasing usefulness wider activities, and: greater pros¬ 
perity. May I conclude, in the word* of the old school 
toast : 11 Floreat damns et esto perptiua ! Ip 

Mr. WILLIAM WOODWARD \h\]; Mr- John 
Sluter can go hack a very little dine before my own 
experience of this Institute* Seeing in this room to¬ 


night such men as Mr. Slater and my old friend Mr, 
.Maurice li. Adsiim, I took the trouble to look at the 
Kvktular t to find out on what date* thev. respect! vely, 
became mem hers of the Institute. But before 1 say any- 
ihmg further* ma> I congratulate Mr* Gotch on the 
vcr Y fotatsting paper he has rend To-night ? I thought 
I knew a great deal about the Royal Institute, but he 
hu^ Cold us of a number of little matter which had 
escaped rnr. although l have been a diligent student of 
the work of the Royal Institute. 

I find that Mr. Slater been me uu Associate In 1870, 
ami that Mr, Colicutt became a Fellow in the same 
3 car : that Mr. Atkiu-Uerry Eire ante .in Associate tn 
and 1 liecamc an Associate in that rear too. 
W hether or not we had an idea tlrni there would soon 
be an entrance examination 1 do not know, hut that 
was the year when the examination was instituted. 

Mr. Gotch Stas reminded us that in those years the 
Associates had not a vote. 1 agree with all that Mr* 
SFaier said about the room upstairs* and I would like to 
fi n hack 10 u for the meetings. Mr. Roe, Mr. Julian, 
Mr, Langston, Mr, Monckton and myself dctcniiined 
we would have a vote, and we got it- Formerly we had 
lie to allowed to listen to the speeches, and even to 
speak, hut not to vote. 1 very well remember Professor 
Kerr, Octavius Hansard and \\ dtiam White. the church 
architect. And I perfectly well remember, desirous as I 
vyas —and still am—of saying something at the meetings, 
Nuit 11 Kerr and Harvard and \%Ttiic were in the room, 

I knew it was all up witli my chance of having a word. 

13 iey would talk for weeks, if it were allowed, instead 
of hoars. 

i have seen and heard every President of this In&fi- 
tute from ^ir VV iltiam 1 1 tc* i n i^o, dawn to the gentle^ 
man who now worthily occupies the presidential 
chair. Air. Paul Viairrhunse, 1 remember William 
Henry H lute, Charles Fastlake, and the Cockerells. Mr. 

has sent to tnc—because he was an cxcemor 
of \\ 1 III am Henry Whiter letter 1 wrote m i8&fj— 
which runs a* follow* : 

u Di-ar Mm. \\ iijte,—T hank vou fur the cutting 
which you re runted to tnc. 

At the moment I do not see that I could do more 
than I have rr the Metropolitan Board ; some sav 
thai 1 have ilone tnough in the direction of Spring 
Gardens, for the present at all event*, 

" 1 niust he allowed to congratulate vou on vour 
l J F '■written letters to 1 hr 7 rmr $on the subject of Rcvxl 
Academic /Architectural Education. They should have 
l>een followed tip by others from some of the so-called 
0 lht pwfeseion and instead of .Mr, George 
Aitchtsou writing to The Hnthh Architect that vou 

^ r fo l hc u U T ,he authority, etc. of‘the 

K.LiJ.A,’ he should have written to The Tima not¬ 
withstanding the position he holds at the R.A, sup- 
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porting the views you so well stated : hut really t am 
often disgusted at the want of spirit and pluck shown 
by the profession. They either from indifference or 
downright ignoratice—mostly the tatter—let inching 
p;u>$ except their 5 per cent., mid if the growing ten¬ 
dency to take work out of the architects' hands and put 
it inm those qf the builders and upholsterers cominufs, 
a in I gradually the architect disappears, the architects 
have themselves chiclly to blame. 

4 If there is anything said at the R.LB, A. when we 
meet about your letter* you may count on the support 
of—Yours very truly, Wit. Woqpwacu)/* 

It is a delight to gt» over these reminiscences. Mr; 
Slater hits mentioned name after name of men 1 knew* 
among others my old master, Arthur Cates, of whom he 
has given a complete portrait. He was one of the 
kindest-hearted men w ho ever lived, but, if you did not 
know him , apparently one of the most austere, 

I trust this Institute will proceed on the Lines which 
Mr, Slater has mentioned* and 1 feel that, fifty years 
hence, it will have merited all the encomiums which Mr. 
Goteh has bestowed on it for iis work during the first 
half-century of the R.LB.A. 

Mr, MAC KICK 13 . ADAMS [R1 : The unexpected 
often happens, but Mr. Gotch surprised me by guinc 
back to the Septuagmt in reviewing the Institute^ 
springtide. Lr i< not quite easy to apply the Biblical 
text at the head of his Paper concerning 0 Rich men 
living peaceably in their own habitations," because 
architects are not proverbially rich or placid folk. 
Records show that otur Alma Muter has not always 
proved to be a ,fc peaceable habitation / 1 Family ailuifs 
in Conduit Street are occasionally distraught by differ¬ 
ences of opinion, perhaps not about riches or balances 
at the bank. But disputations add to the rest of life and 
afford perhaps some relief from the mundane monotony 
of existence, 

Xo mention is made in the very comprehensive Paper 
with which we have been favoured to-night yf a 
dreu ms lance incidental to the first fifty years of the 
RJ.B.A. The reason for this onhsiun is probably 
owing to this matter being in a sense extraneous to our 
household accounts. I allude to the continued refusal 
of certain eminent architects to join our chartered 
Society. Some thought this exclusive habit arose from 
an air of superiority; others said ,p Architecture is an 
art and not a profession, nor a trade union." Be that 
as it may, aniuiig those who thus held aloof a few subse¬ 
quently relaxed to some extent by accepting the 
R.I.BA. Gold Medal. William Butterfield, however, 
with apart j n relentless ness, received his decoration by 
deputy. William Burges, as Mr + SLaier told us, said 
* fc l he medal ought to be sin it for by the Artists' Corps / 1 
If my memory is not at fault lb ere was always more or 
less a comic side to these annual functions. 

Draughtsmanship of the Victorian period is now al¬ 


luded 10 as lJ a convention* 11 and it has become the 
fashion to disparage it as out of date. So apology is 
needed for such thorough and sincere work. Pugin 
initiated the movement and distinct!on Was added by 
the masterly directness of the pen and ink drawings of 
CL IL Street r in the heyday nf the Gothic revival. So 
much has been said upon architectural drawing that 
little remains lo be added about the subject in tills p1ace T 
However, the remarks recently made by Professor 
Roihenstcici call for a few words in respect to the draw¬ 
ings of Norman Shaw , to whom I owe so much. The lec¬ 
turer told us that, good artist as Shaw was, his perspec¬ 
tives Ll would scarcely be recognised by a student of 
art to be ccFmempa raucous with the work of Watts, 
Bume-J ones or William Morris/' Lei me remind M stu- 
dems of An/ 1 in order properly to estimate the par¬ 
ticular quality of architectural draughtsmanship and 
contemporary illustrations generally at that time, it is 
essential to recognise what happened when copper 
engraving, woodblocks for publication and lithography 
pave place to the camera* in 1S71 photolithography 
ousted transfer lithography, drawing on the stone and 
wood cn gravi ng * The transfurinali on thus brought alvi ut 
was almost immediate and architects soon learned to 
produce pen and ink line drawings which could be 
reproduced direct to any required size by camera re¬ 
duction. No longer was the intervention of the wood 
engraver or the lithographic draughtsman a necessity; 
consequent Is the technique of architectural detail was 
insured. Of course there were poor draughtsmen then 
;ts now. The main point l wish to emphasise is that 
limitations had 10 be observed because the photo¬ 
lithographic process required a distinct handling and 
style of execution owing to the need of well-defined 
outlines, coupled with a moderate use of cross hatching 
fur tones, tints or shadows and for surroundings to the 
picture, because triangular or acute V-shaped inter¬ 
spaces were liable to dog up in printing off copies. The 
early seventies dearly show Lhe Limitation5 of photo¬ 
lithography which has been superseded by line process 
arine blocks. In the first volumes of Blackburn's 
Acadrmy .Voter you will sec that oil paintings and water* 
colours had to lie redrawn in Mack and white line for 
process reproduction. Nowadays, drawings of all sorts 
and sizes arc copied readily, so that draughtsmen ob¬ 
serve no restraint and indulge in extravagancies under 
the claim of lb texture/ 5 Sloppy, unworkmanlike work 
is cOEasequcntly encouraged. line drawing among 
architects has gone out of fash ion t and not a single pen 
and ink example is hung this year in the Architectural 
Room of the Royal Academy. Formerly Academy rules 
excluded coloured exhibits by architects, only black and 
white drawings being permitted. 

Before concluding, I notice that Mr. Gotch referred 
to the days when the Institute published no TR&NS- 
actions and when there were no professional journals, 
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noTeports of papers of tliat period being preserved, and 
I seriously direct attention to the urgent need of an up- 
to^laie handy catalogue of our unique Library and Col¬ 
lection of Drawings, apart from the catalogue in the 
Library, which is kept up to date. I am not unraiudful 
of the expense but am sure the money would be well 
spent. We cannot afford to be parsimonious over so 
obvious an obligation to our status and to our members. 
A grant made now by the Council would probably 
enable such a catalogue to be produced by the end of the 
year. At present the only available handy list of archi¬ 
tectural books is that produced in 1909 by the joint 
Society of Manchester Architects of the volumes of this 
class in Manchester and Salford, It is far from coin- 
plctc* of course. Catalogues of works and manuscripts 
in the R-I.B.A. Library were printed in 1838, 1846, and 
1865. Supplements appeared in 1871, 1874, 1877, and 
1899, The current catalogue treasured by our older 
members was published in xS 38 ? at the sole cost of 
David Brandon who, on resigning office as Senior Vice- 
President in 1885* made a donation of £320 ; therefore 
this Useful 4i Brandon Donation ” catalogue marks the 
end of the period described for ns by Mr. Gotch, This 
can still be purchased with the 1899 Supplement, In 
the m tun time annual supplementary detached lists have 
appeared, except during the war. "They are too casual 
and getlost; and .besides, the majority of our subscribers 
possess no previous catalogue to which to attach these 
yearly instalments. The value of the Library is not ap- 
predated and the w hole thing is most unsatisfactory* I 
apeak from experience ; the need of a catalogue, such 
as members of the Institute ought to have on their 
bookshelves for constant reference is obvious. 

The PRESIDENT 1 My period of reminisce nee is 
just dear of the time-limit allowed to-night, so ] shall 
not burden you with stories about the Institute, We 
have had a delightful evening, and the reminiscences of 
old friends of the Institute have added to our enjoy¬ 
ment of it In Addition to putting the vote of thanks to 
the meeting I should like to thank Mr. Goteb person¬ 
ally for the great pleasure he has given us. 

M r + GOTCH : I have to thank you for the very kind 
way in which you have listened to this record of the past. 
There is nothing very exdting in it* though 1 can assure 
you it has required a good deal of worry and time to 
starch out the records But, after all t as Shakespeare 
says, 11 A jeat J $ prosperity lies in the car of him that 
hears it; never in the tongue of him that makes it," 
and so it is with the Paper I have given to-night. 1 thank 
you very much for the way in which you have listened 
to it + 
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Review 

THE ORIGIN OF THE CRUCIFORM PLAN OF 
CAIRENE MA M RASAS. By K a Cm- 
. .i.RJ*R.A .], Reprinted from the 
Bulletin Ac F Imtitut frunfm *ftrrehiolr^k orientate. 
Cairo, 

When rise Royal ln. 5 titgtc uf British Architects 
elected Mr. K. A_ C. Lrg^udl an Honorary A’lsoeiaic, 
his tin me was probably only known to those who have 
made a study of the Muhammadan architecture of the 
Near E»(. The present publication adds to his reputa- 
tion as, 4 painstaking mid erudite wriivr in ihis field, and 
illustrates his careful methods of research, Uh Brief 
Chronolog} of the Muhammadan Monument! of 
^Sypt was a remarkable production tor anyone who 
was am originally trained as an architect or in archa- 
ofogipi (indeed, any trained architect or ardisuologist 
might be proud tu have compiled so valuable a record)* 
and he [iow embark* un a new- venture in this closely 
reasoned theory of the origin of the cruciform plan tif 
the Cairene madrasa, illustrated not only by admirable 
photographs of his own takings but also by a scries of 
accurate plans, measured and drawn by himself, of a 
very interesting series of buildings. 

A madma is a theological collie or school, where are 
taught Oiieormoreaf thtftme fcl doctrines tT of Islam. The 
first modraias were founded in India early in the eleventh 
century. Gradually these school* spread Westward, 
reaching byri^ curly in The twelfth century. They were 
introduced into Egypt by Paladin, and reprcaenl the 
only non-military buildings of importance due to that 
great soldier, though his fortresses are familiar cu a ugh - 
Hitherto it ha* been accepted by all writer* on Sam- 
ecnic architecture that the typical Egyptian madras3 
was cruciform in plan, that [he four Iiwau? or recesses 
opening from the satin (or central open court) each 
accommodated a class studying one of the four Islamic 

doctrines, and that this cruciform plan crniuc to 
Cairo (where it culminated in the magnificent four- 
reenth-cemury mad rasa of S11 Iran Hatan) from Syria, 
This view was field not only by Lanc-Foole* Here, and 
other writers, but also by Professor van Ifcrehem, who 
up to the rime of his recent death had probably devoted 
more labour to the chronology of this architecture than 
any living writer. However, Mr. Cre&wcIT states (in a 
footnote on p. 45) dial, jus! before his death, Professor 
van Be relic m was convinced that this theory was un¬ 
sound and was enabled by Mr OeawelPs Logic to Ac¬ 
cept the toner's new point of view, to which the present 
study U devoted. 

Summarised briefly, his argument is as follow a. Of 
eight mad™as built in Syria before 1 a 6 o, none now 
has. or could have hari r four great liwam round 4 square 
central court or iahn. (This stale mem is borne out 
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by careful descriptions of the eight buiSdings in ques¬ 
tion, and tllu 5 lrated by photographs and original pkiTis, 
which are ihc more valuable bccjiuc particulars of 
these madrasas in Aleppo not been available in 
prim biibcrto.) Most of them had one liwan only* 
the rest had two. But all had a masjid or collegiate 
chapel, =md quite early one also finds a mausoleum in¬ 
cluded. Then follows a list of early madraaas in 
Damascus, showing rhsii none were nr ranged for four 
lk rites ,r or M doctrines." Other lists, for Aleppo, 
Jerusalem, and Cairo, support the same conclusion. The 
SaUhiyah madrasa in Cairo [begun in 1243) was the 
first to accommodate alJ four rites 11 but was not 
cruciform. Another was erected in Baghdad a few 
years earlier, 10 which the same applies. The tfahiriyah 
tnsulrasu 11362-3) t-ajro was the First on a cruciform 
plan, but did noi accommodate ihe four + ' rites." The 
Mansuriyah mad rasa (12S5) in Cairo, bud 1 by Qilaun, 
has only one liwtm + and it is nut until we reach the 
Nitsiriyah madrasii; (1395-1304) in Cairo chat \vc find 

I he cruciform plan used by all four doctrines. More- 
over, of the tong list [>f Cairene mad rasas built ilunflg 
Ihe following century, only* one, the famous mud rasa of 
Sultan Hasan (1356-63, ill list rated lei my paper on 5 mj&- 
ernic Arehilttttir? published in this Journal early in 
1921), has this so-called " typical ” plan, Ai The result 
of our investigation the re I ore is that, although the first 
four-rite madrasah found at Baghdad, the first madras* 
of cruciform plan is found in Cairo ; that the erudform 
plan was Egyptian in origin and that it is practically 
unknown outside Egypt/ 1 

This is his main point, but he also suggests j possible 
origin for the two-liivan plan in the fact that the early 
teachers of Islam, especially in Damascus, were accus¬ 
tomed to instruct their pupils in these own house* (i.r. 
the teacher^ house*) which had two rooms opening 
from a centra! court. In Cairo the typical mad rasa had 
a minaret, but not in Syria. Finally be attacks with 
great gusto what he calls the “ Christian architect 
myth/ 1 by which any remarkable success of a Muham¬ 
madan architect is ascribed to some Christian prisoner 
or sdu% r c t and he suggests a possible explanation of the 
Gothic detail in parts of ihc madras* of ftultan Hasan 
by reminding us of the strength of Cnmdcr influence 
in the previous century. 

The work i» well annotated, with copious references, 
and is very free from misprints, though on p. + 4 

II analogous pp is incorrectly spelt, and Baghdad ?± is 
rendered in two different ways on pp, 35 and 43 re¬ 
spectively, Mr. Ores well ha* justified his election as an 
Honorary AssfMfiatc by this work, for it is to those out¬ 
side our profession who are advancing our knowledge of 
architecture that this honour should be awarded. 

Martin S. Rtuuris [F.] 


The Library 

PORTFOLIO OF ILLUSTRATIONS OF WORK BY 
C. E. MALLOWS. 

Gofttiate of a vrie* of t>r,iLitifu! drawing, by ihe Lie C. Ii. 
MiBoWh rep induced from hack number* of Academy Archie 
lAffttfv. Some sjT ihe^e arc of buuldin.K* designed by himself, 
others are competition perspectives for other architect*. .AH 
display hb mastery of line and his *kdl in del Lnej ring both 
urcmtccnirjl subjects rind hinds cap l-s, ami many ill asm ce his 
charming gjrdeo-ftrchltecnire- M, S, B. 

MECHANIC^ EXERCISES: OR THE DOCTRINE OF 
HANDY-WORKS : Applied to tin- Arts of hmnbinj;. 
Joinery* Crocntr^ Turning Bricltliycry. The “Third 
Edition. By Juttph Min on, F,R„S. London, 1703. 

This is a tiiAtmal of building COnslrtitti&n of the time of 
Wren, and e* such is a valuable contribution to otir Library, 
which is scantily supplied with works of ibi:. character. It 
include* a number cif enajavirurn of various ponvuvnirional 
details„ tools, cic. The ]niter part of the hook consign of in 
appendix, with the following arnuflifltf fide 1 — 

11 Mrthamck J}ytilling 
TeurJunp 

Any Man ■ shY 0 /ait Ordinary Capadty 
and m ntemttd in the \faMmxtirkj 
in Dum a 7 r rue 
Sun-Dyal 
on any 
Given Plane 
H enter er Srituiitat 
Only Kith the hell* *f ** ttrai*ht Rule 
tintl a pair ttf Cofrtptfssn ; £ 171*7 mthmt any 
jItj thine I it al iJulcuia tirm. 1 * 

\\\‘ always think ii F Wren a.- jl man very learned in rhe 
" MailietnaticScs," but it appear* that tvmt in hU day architect* 
and craftsmen—men of 11 fih ordinary capaciiy ■welcomed 1 
muisual that mwtlvtd no H aritlifiidicAl calculation T 

M.S. &. 

THE LONDON BUILDING ACTS, 1694-19*1. With a 
copious index, norcs, cross references. Icfial decision* and 

diagrams ;. also thv by-liws and icundation*. Edited by 
Bernard Dack^ee, bLR.l-B,A. So, l^md., 1922. 7^. fid. 
[Edward Stanford, Ltd.] 

A u.ht-ful book iiqiplmcntil to the author"! sooS edition, 
bringing the informanon on the Acts up to date, with a digest 
*}f fuvt nsB, C, E, S. 

PORTED MODE ft \ES : ARCIUTECTURE - FER, 

RONERIE—SC U LPTURE. Par E, Rumkr. fo, P^m* 
£1 Us. [Librair v de U CcuTstructiott Modeme, 13, Rue 
Bona parte. Paris j 

Ao ipterestini* coHectson showing how success hilly French 
inchifecti adapt their hLrtotk stylea am the un*atisfactori.' 
mults whfzi they- try to b t original. C. E. S, 

A GUIDE TO ENGLISH GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE* 
BN S* Gardner. ^o t Cao^bridge. 1922- ihs. (Camliridge 

Umvcflity Pre-^.j 

This if u new edition of a Work published stitac 30 years app r 
prindpally far the use of public sctmal bo^. and, while admir¬ 
ably hdapted to that purpose, likcty to be v«y useful to pto- 
fe^sed nrchiteccuntl rtudenti if only for ihe author a beautiful 
p!x>to^mLphs, I’he-Jf, while ft voiding hackneyed subjects and 
puinta of view , arc thoroughly rcpresenlative of the he*l English 
work. The author appears not to have ahamdoned the Rudtintan 
dictum dial .ill wm dc^y and d-edtne after the early fourteenth 
century, * position held by few lave re of Gothic nAlav. 

W. H. W. 
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Annual Dinner 


Thc Annual Dmm-r cjF tin Institute was held on Wtd- 
msday, J4 May, m Prince Restaurant, Ffeeaclilly. \\\ 
IIm- PrtsMent* Mr, Paul Waterhouse,, was m the chair. 
An m [](.■; the guests present were :— 

J Hp*i- H- A. L. Fisher, IVC., M F ] .. President nf she 
af i-dutnUnn ; chi:' Re. lion. Lard justice Younger■ 
Sir As Eon Webb, K.C.V.O,. i’ll.. Fr^idciu uf the KovjI 
.^-demy ; laeu 1 .-General Sir George Macdanogh. KX’.H,, 

_ - ' i ‘L»- Ad j 13 E lint-1 j-'iw-ra! to 1 s 1 l Fo rah; ; the Vcrv Rev, 
" R ‘ !i! ^ ' f>.I)„ Dtnfi St. I'nul’* ; Maser H J. s]f Oiurcv 
MmitL. Sheriff of London ; Mr, G. Mi!!i McKay. Sheriff of 
i union £ Aln-Ttsaeur A. Lotnti^ PrisiJimE tie Jj SocseCL' 
Are3is.il eir^ Diplocni a pmr It Go^itticment; Sir Anih-aov 
Bovylhy, k C.B., K.C.M,G_. K.C.V/j., President of the RoyjI 
■l yHeueof Sur-HTj,,. - Mi. G. Vh . Ljwrcmte J.|\, the Mayoro£ 
" ^jminstt?Dr. IE. S.i-fcle-shfl^, .'i'rcsidetir of 1 he Imtmitian 
Of MeahjniCitEnKbcets; Mr. W, Li \Vwthi^totl. Frodent 
oi the JiintTiutir ii of Civil Kmnneure ; Mr, J, $, Highfield, 
Ft trident of the lr-■ uiutjon of Electric^ EmritUera ; Mr.]. II. 
Bliexid, Prtiidefli of d;c Institute of Ssufuny EnidncEts ; Mr. 
Fd'Airi J. S<idflnm, President nf the Society of Architects : 
Air. L. pander Efthrlls, Prt^icjefir of the Concrete Institute ; 
Mt J. Sions. President ' I ihe Jn^ritun- of BllMera ; Mr, 
Jjme-Ei S. Morion, Prcwdcnt hi the Auctioneers' and P m'c 
A gents’ Institute ; Sir _Philip Mlgmu, Bart., M-I J : Sir 
.Wihen-t Selby-fh age, K.C JJ.. Permanent Secte of the 
IV^rd of Education ; Sir Sydney Olivier, K.C\M JG.; Sir 
AL f j til Eli. j! kin son, K .C ■ Sir El ere u J c^i K ead, I Yes \ Je 1 \ : of the 
N-it 1 cty 0 f A nt i £uj ii r i £H ■ M<uih n ut AEphotiae Rithai l!z » re . Vice* 
K‘ l ‘ ii lvnt de L_ Suei L tr t 'emntS* den Architects* Fntiyais; Mr, 
rnink Die kit*. R_A. ; Mr. \Y CiihE, President of the Institute 
r «f LhnrtePKl Accourtrarus - Mr. E. S. \WA. ( .1.. Aloitt-p o: 
the Plumbers' Company ■ Mdjnr-Ccnenll H. F. ThluU^r, 
t U, t CAIiO , ComnnmdivEt, School of Military Engineering, 
Chuthimi ; Mr, w. c; Nmor, M.t , L President of the Arthi- 
ttctiifftl AwdaiiOR i Sir Charfci T. Kuihen. O.B.E ip Director* 
Lcneml of Housing ; St t Jnftlew Carmichaet, K r H.E a * Sir 
PhiEip Pi Id itch, -M P ; Mr, ]. W. lxwdtn, M.P.; Sir Percy 
hininicui«, KA. A . 0 , J h Mr. Toph^n-i KorneSit, AruhiLect to 
the L.C-C-; Mr. G. Speivctr WatHfi 4 Prime Worden of thc 
Saddle nc^ Company^ 

There were also the following £ucsf& and members 
present ;— 

Air. MiiuriLP B. AdiirtB, Pnat,S- D- Aillkld (V tee* Pres id cot 
R I H A.l. Mr G, P. Allen, Mr, ^v, | [, Ansell, Thc Architect, 
The Architect!' Jmtrnal, Mr, H. V. AahJcy, Mr. Al^ertsun 
Aj pi j ul |, V .M .< r , | r. H, Woodward A* ton, Sir Frank 

OdinH, C.B.E.^ M.V.O,, Moior Hurty Homes, M.P. f Mr. 
Gilbert Bares, Mr + R. F, Beyrmd, Mr, T. F. Benneit. [Jeut,' 
Colofkrl A. \\, llrcwpll, I>,S.O. ? ^lr. CharEes H. HriiAnilk 
T/ic British Architect, Sir Thomas Brock, Alt. W. L. J Vant 
Bniiftn, Th< Hmidcr, The Building JVf Kt m Mr. W. J. M. Buxton, 
Mr., C. McAnhur Bader (Secretary, Society' of Architect!), 
Crtiimt Xnu, Mt, Harold B. CluiHin, Mr. El. A, f’bpnnsn. 
Mr. Roliind li, CheKium (President, London Muter Builders* 
Association)^ Mr. John Clack, Mr. Sidney C. Clark, Mr + 
Cyril Cdduoit, Air. G, Scntt Cockrtll, Mr. A. D, Collurd, 
Mr. \\ . 11. CotEin, Mr. E. Bonsirit Cook, Rl. Hon. Sir Joseph 
Lonk^ ^Iajot E| C. Ccitkitc* Mr. C t Gope C^rn/ord, Kt. tlon. 
the K=IfS of Crawford and Uiakurre?. Mr. H B, Cres-iVclI. Mr. 
w. E. Vemnn Crompton, T/teDotty Trir-rupk, Mr. Charier A r 
Ibtibncy, Mr. W, R. Dai idge, Mr A, H. Davies, i\ 1 r. Arthur J. 
Davis^ Mr. C. F, \Y. Dciiinjj, Mr. Cmy F. Dpnyv Mr, A, 
EJewin^, Mr. A. Kirkwood Dadds, Mr. L. C, Ekin* J Councillor 
Geo. Smer, Mr. W T M. Epps, Mr, A. H. Fowke, Mr. E, J. 
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Ftv>-ke + Mr T,PhilHsw Euggis, Sir EianjiU’f FtcttJaT Mr. El M 
FIe!cher L Mnjor C. B. FEodtton, Mr. A. J. Fo^Jike, Mr. T, O, 
F^Mrr, Mr. ElemariJ FraueA, Mr IVrdial M, Frawr, Mr, 
T>. T- Fyfe, Mr. C, Lovert Gil], Mr* Sidney GonJon. Sir 
1 l-rmnEd *;os If ti Mr. J. AEfred < 1 ol ch ( Prefldtnl i Nn rthants. A .) ‘ 
Mr. Lionel V . Cinoc. Mr- W, Curdsfiinm F Mr, W'idicr Green! 
.Mr. V. J. Ci uerict,*;, ^ U - h^ioh Gun ton, Mr, W I| < Jtiiiton 
Mr, Edwin T. lh\l Mr. j. Dudley H ! Mr. E. StutiErv Hull! 
Mr. H, Austen H.ilE s .Mr. J. Perry HdJ, Mr. Sunni' H. Damp, 
Mr. E, Vitu'ent Harris, O.B.1-. . %fr. Arthur H, Hliv ward. Mr. 
C- j - I Jcrhtr, ^Ir, Geor^ Hick*. Mr. JoH^tph Hill. Prof, A. M. 
Ebud(S|fldrPmf(HCtr, Oxford j, Mr. G. D. Flornhlower, 0 BE.. 
Mr. i \ tdii.-v llrirnblower. Mr, ChaH« St.J. Homhv, M A, 
^■Ei A A Hadron, K.C-, Mr E. Hudson. -Mr. A. A. Huidtca p 
Mf - T. Jen Lira, Mr. Funnels Jones, Mr. J. \V. Jordan, Mr, A* 
Jnynerp Mr. U iElkm K.jy, Mr. Arthur Keen (linn. Scvul:avi. 
Sjr Dunedn Kerly. K.C., Mr, Henry X. K^rr (I'residcnt, □!*- 
•' ,ur •'iuriL-yoxa" .Usodaiioni, Mr. H. T ; . Knott, Mr. Ralph 
knotr. Mr. II. Dirl Je Lafuntaine fM^tor of the Hornets’ 
Company), Lieut.*Calond P. t:ort de Lufontulnc. Mr. Mdfcu3m 
LiUJiir, Mr. W. R. M Ijsmb F M;i>ar X LcAic, Minor U. 
LluyJ-s .euTsPr, Mr. G ^ . Long, Mi. R, ; Lon ram Mr. 
I! vei ry Low l; mvy. Mjt. T. 11 11! i ry E .u l.;i ■;. Sir Et iwi 1 l L Lu tyens. 
Mr.A. f. R \l: } ,1: tnsca 1 . Rt. 1 Ion. I,, ■ rd :\ 1 - j,: \ Ls. L;ers riv Mr E 
MuLLLldiin. Mr. Fred May, Mr tVruv W Meredith, Mr. A A 
Me^cr, Mr. A. C Me-tn M, BlMIon. the t-L Mj lilt ton . Mr. 

T. R. MiEbunk (pj^iJerM, Xortliem A. A 1. Mr. W M-Lhoxn. 
Mr. F_ A. Mi:i!tT. Mr. G. MhcHclk Mr. C. £, Mitchell ilWi- 
dent, Alwfdeen Socier, of Aielnterts l. Ht. I ton. Sir Alfred 
Mood. Mr, Grc\itle Montgomery, The hfamity* Pint Mi 
Arthur G. Mnrrioc h Mr. Alan E. Mimhy 1 Pri’s-ident Yutk 
K. Yorkshire ArchitECUlntl Society), Mr. j, Miirrt v, Mr G. E. 
Xidd, Mr. Nk’ 3 d + jtm , Mr, D. Barclay Niven, Mr" F T Pam- 
ment^ Mt. Herbert Pasmore, Mr. L, IWcr, Mr. W G, 
Paring. M.P.. Mr. j. Peter?. Mr. H. G F^Wt, Mr \\ \X 
Pucncrny. ELA.„ Air. E.'Pumer Powell, Sir Ambrose POvnter* 
Bjrt hir.W.T PluiiK- mon. A R.l BA), M r . A. X. PreuTice, 
The Prett Aunaatton, Mr E. G. Price, Mr. Stanley C. Ramsev. 
Kir. Walter Rcltlolds, L.C.C, Mr w. E. Ri \ev r Mr G. 
Leonard Russell, Mr. F, G, Rye, Mr, R. SWcrWn, Mr W 

g*j8«- Mf- 1 f D . «***» 'Wood i Vi«-Pont den s, 

HJ.R.A.L Sir 1A 1 Hi am L. SdJr, KB., Air. Herbert Shepherd t 
\It. Lcshe Sfiiogteton, Air. E, Siavniu-niH r Air. John W. Simpson, 

iV’T'F F.IFI« j P -KtririlrT \If i. .11 hi Qlnvam. C 1 l’l_... _.\.L 



rupptr, Mr, ttebeiMn 0 T.-Tring. Mr, Sjdnfy tVicKHI, Mr, 



General Sir Filialii Ware. K.B.E., Mr, Edvnini F. WiM, 



Whiniwy, Mr It. C, D, Whinnev, Mr. J’, B. WhinMV, 
Mr. G. WilUrw, Mr, F, K. Gould Willi, Mr. C, J. Wilson. 
Mr Doth Wjl»n, Mr. CerfBj- V Wilson. Mr. Nrtdhiira 
Mr. wank Woodtranl Mr. WUltsm Woodward. Mr. 
Ri J,^tisurj.’ [Sts'Tc*.Li'i, iliv Architccmm! Association). Mr. 
E. A. i OUCK- Mr. lun MncVli.ncr (Sccreinn. It.I.BA.j. oriel 
members of thc Staff. 


*1 he lit. Hon. II. A. L + FISHER [President of the 
Board of lid u cut ion), proposing the toast of " The Arts,'’ 
said he *oa fpeokuifi in she place and { n t | le character of 
Li very distinguiahcd statesman, Lord M idiot on, and he 
(the speaker) asked himself what Lord Mi diet on would 
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have said upon that occasion. As. a member of ike 
hereditary brunch of the Legislature ha would have un¬ 
doubtedly prefaced his observation? by reminding them 
ihar Bolshevism was fatal r SoridlFm injurious atid De¬ 
mocracy perilous to the life of the jtth 3 Ic would have 
reminded them ibrti while architects built houses, peers of 
the realm Lived in them ; that while painters painted 
pictures, piers of the realm bought them, Passing from 
those considerations. in recalling his experiences as Secre¬ 
tary of State for India* Lord Midlcton would have com¬ 
mented* in adverse terms, upon the absence of an Oriental 
section in the National Gallery. lie would have reminded 
the audience that India had an are, China had an art, 
Japan, even, had an art; and, finding himself in the 
presence of such a great Authority as the President of the 
Royal Academy, be would have ventured to suggest that 
aortic means should have been taken to remedy that 
position. Then he would have recalled his brilliant past 
a* Secretary of Slate fur War, and would have reminded 
them of the famous picture m [hr present Royal Academy 
exhibiting the dcrerioratiun of military millinery from the 
oin! of view of the hoc arts. He would have associated 
icnself with she policy advocated by the Secretary of 
State for the Luhamns in the matter of reverting to gar¬ 
ments. in the familiar red. Speaking as a connoisseur of 
ihe arts, he would undoubtedly* after careful comparison 
of the claims of poetry, orator/, architecture and pointing, 
have come down on the side of architecture. 1U" would 
liflve reminded them that the architect was fortututt 
because he lived \n two worlds—he lived in a world of 
h urine?? and in the realm ut beauty and ideals* On the 
one hand, they could tell at a choice the cost of a hou?^. 
Their estimates were invariably exact and close to the 
provisional anticipation. On the other hand, they 
followed their own fancy. They embodied in material 
form the aspirations of different clones nf society', different 
races h different qioths; and whereas forms of art might 
rapidly perish and pa** away* the architect had always his 
consolation in the relative durability of the structures 
which he erected. Finally, Lord Midleton would have 
addressed them as an Oxford man, and in that capactcy 
he would undoubtedly have quoted from the Greek 
philosopher, Aristotle, and have given them the sobering 
reflection that while the architect was undoubtedly the 
most skilled de%iser of house** the best critic of houses 
was the person who was condemned to Live in them It 
was a great privilege for him (the speaker) in be able to 
propose that toast. After all. art was an essential in¬ 
gredient in sound education p and is was a great pleasure 
ro associate the toast with the name of the diatingiiisJlcd 
architect, Sir Aston Webb. Ihey knew him as one of the 
most accomplish ed architect^ of their age arid country, 
atid ns iba President of that great society which brought 
before the mind and imagination of British people the 
ideal af the beautiful m life. 

Sir ASTON WEBB \b\] (Presiifcflt nt the Royal 
Academy!* responding* said he had a very difficult task 
in undertaking to give in about five minutes a condensed 
account nf art in a temperature of what height he did not 
know* Fits! of all he must thank Mr. Fisher for what 
he had said in reference to architecture. Mr. fisher lud 
a wonderful Lnioginacioti, and had beets able to fell them 


nor only whai he wished to say himself, but also everything 
that Lord MidUtnn would have said. Architect* had to 
Etve estimates for houses* and he thought as a rule they 
did it very" well ; mmr times the estimates might be more 
Lban the thial cost, so tra times they might be less—-■they 
could never bo quire sure what ic would br. Architects 
were, of course, much obliged. to the public fur living in 
the house? architects built—tbit was a delicate compli¬ 
ment that he always appreciated, for the more house? the 
public wanted the better for architect?. Owing to cir¬ 
cumstance? over which our architects hid no control 
whatever, building was. in a very bad state at the present 
rime. With regard to an. that wa* a very large question. 
There was a certain number of people to whom art teemed 
to be instinctive* ana therefore ir w.is quite unnecessary 
for him to say anything about art to them i there w r Js abo 
a certain number of people to whom art $eemed to he 
nothing at all, and therefore it seemed quite unnecessary 
to say anything on [he subject to them. It came to this : 
rhiiT there were very few people to whom it was worth 
while saying anything at all about art ! Art wa* one of 
those things one could not talk about. To ibe true artist 
who had made a study of his craft and knew it thoroughly 
the work he did in a day gave him much more happiness 
than the dinner he ate at night. To the lover of art* an 
L-ime as a silent and profound influence. Artist? had 
certain qualities which must he hnm in them—they musi 
have enthusiasm, they have a sen?e of mystery and 
of power and of colour—and if they had not those qualities 
no power on earth could endow them with them, Od the 
other hand, the qualities sonits -.irihit have could Eh- in¬ 
creased and enlarged and strengthened and rectified by 
education, and it was m that direction that the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and the art schools were 
useful in endeavouring to help men to make mo« use of 
the qualihcation? with which Nature had happily endowed 
them. An, if it was to live, must be idealistic and realistic* 
The ideal; side of arc must come from the Artist's own inn nr 
consciousne*? and feeling. The realistic side muat come 
from knowledge* and* therefore* education was essential. 
There vM an idea thm Artist* lived a life by them wives, 
.ind ha d not much in common with other people * but no 
mistake could be greater. Many of the great artists in 
the past were great men of the world, such as Leonardn 
da Vinci, Lord Leighton, and others. In the midst of the 
strife at the end at the eighteenth century the artists of 
France made and prepared a plan for the defence and 
bcjuEEhcariun of Parb. and when Paris was reconstructed 
In the middle of the last century that plan was made use 
af. In i y 14* when the war broke out, wh-it did the artists 
of this country do ? They all enlisted at since, and hardly 
a student was left in the urt schools. The R-LB.A. used 
the services of those who were left, and made one of the 
finest surveys of London* which* in bis opinion, wo? the 
finest civic survey ever made up to the present time—he 
was extremely sorry it luid never been finished ; it was 
so nearly finished* it would be a magnificent thing to 
complete It and hand it over to the authorities. The 
Londi>n Society prepared a plan for ibe arterial m.tJ? out 
of London ; that plan was completed, and after the war* 
when Ltnemploynjcm was rife, the authorities turned to 
that plan and a large number of arterial roads were now 
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actually being ciirccd out. I hi: number of voting artiste 
ivho went abroad should also !*: remembered. The 
Royal Academy Schools lost 35 young fallows ; the Archi- 
tKmirtl Association Schools hm QO ; the U.J B A. lo&t 330 
from its membership and student* ; the Artists' Rifle* lost 
ovtxa,©Gc, and Lord Cavan, when unveiling the memnrial 
[o that regiment at lU Royal Academy the othe r day, said 
there was no record finer than that nf the Artiste? Hi fie*. 
11 wbs only right that it should be known what artists had 
done during the war. If in any war there was ever an ideal 
it was iht last war, which was fought for the idea] of pro¬ 
tecting a pcoph Who could not protect themselves* the 
ideal of right against might. Artists should always look 
towards their ideal* and strive to get as near them as 
FKK*tb]e ■ they would then do something tor art and be 
happier channel ves, and perhaps one or two fteniuses 
might do something thxi would touch thr world. 

Sir .ALFRED HOPKJNSON, K l m proposing the 
Toa^t of "'The Royal Institute of British Architect*." 
said, after seeing many dries abroad, he thought qn his 
mum what a fine city London had become. In hL 
cdlirge days he thought w hat a tine city Oxford was. but 
when he was there Jast the Iiigh Afreet looked more beauti¬ 
ful than ever. largely owing to the work of members of the 
Institute. Those things spoke for thtmselves. He knew 
the great wort the Institute had done, especially in tKe 
direction of education and in the training of young men to 
follow in the footsteps of the great architects of the present. 
Unc of the things w hich made life tolerable was the neglect 
of cdmentionfll duties, arid the beauty of old age was that 
it did not matter two straws whether one neglected one’.- 
duties or nor. After referring to the work of the Presi¬ 
dent of the Institute, he said there were two characteristics 
which he hoped would always be borne in mind by the 
menibcrs of the profession. The first qualification for an 
architect was adaptability, or an ability to supply the 
client with whnt lie wanted—-not to thrust the highest art 
upon ihe client, but to give him what he wanted. The 
second necessary characteristic was not to be misled by 
clients who said ** Now wc have got what we want, make it 
grand for us," A great building was a thin^ w hich would 
exist for all rime, and would appeal to future generations. 
He had recently heard St. Mark's referred to as th-. 1 
apotheosis of commercialism, but it warn ihe commercialism 
of those who bad t he greatest and richcat gifts. That wag 
the kind of thing he Imped would govern the great works 
now being produced. Architects had the opportunity of 
producing things which would be seen by posterity, an 
opportunity w hich wa* denied to those who practised in 
she law ; the works of the architect would be a record for 
all time, and that was one of the factor?; which made rhe 
profession of the architect so much » be envied. In con¬ 
clusion P he referred to the works of the late Alfred Water- 
house and of the President of the Institute. 

The PRESIDENT, in responding to the tpaat. said 
he wo* n whole-hearted Institute man. When he spoke 
of the Institute be ipoke entirely with prejudice. The 
Civil Engineers had a prize called the Hawkaley Pme, and 
one of the conditions wa* that it should be judged by the 
President of the Institution of Civil Engineers and by the 
President of the R r I _B.A. The idea of the prize was not 
to teach young engineers how to make a thing look archi¬ 
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tectural, but to encourage them to compete with one 
another in producing those elements of beauty which arn^c 
from pure construction treated poetically. ’ Thev could 
not too warmly recognise the spirit of tiui prire. At the 
moment it appeared that the -students had not fully 
realUed i& significance, but he hoped the President of the 
Institute of Civil Engineer and hjottdf might be able to 
Kivv them some instruction which would enable them to 
work on rather different lines. 

He krieiv there were many men who thought that the 
Institute was of no use whatever He had had an oppor¬ 
tunity lately of seeing something of architects abroad, and 
some of them had said to him Thai an institute or society 
of architect* vra* a thing which was of no use in theory, 
and in practice u broke down ; that in their particular town 
it was run by a clique of men for their own ends—they 
took rill the advantages. Rut there wa.% more in it than 
that, Jf anyone in that room thought the ft,LB,A. was 
a clique, let him come in and see what it was like, lie 
(the sppJter} wondered if anybody valued what they were 
dom^ m rlu- way of education. During his association 
w ith ihe Institute, and particularly during tin* time be was 
chairman of the Board of Archil veto ml Education, be had 
obtained a great insight into the work of the Institute. It 
was getting to be a big thing. 1 1 was a proud day for them 
to Think that very nearly all ihe architectural schools in the 
country 1 within their reach were willingly subscribing to 
the conditions which the Institute made a$ to the entrance 
ot students to msociateship. In their competitions they 
did incalculable service to the members of the craft as 
well 11H to the members of the public. He urged 
I hem to think of their power of public expression* os 
an Institute. A great many of them had been asked 
from time to time by their client* and members of 
the public if they could give advice as to whether 
they were to save dieir money for a further fall in 
prices. He was airare th-it ninny of his friends were 
very anxious la make u public expression on the point ; ir 
was dangerous 1 o prop hesy, but it was never dangerous to 
give an honest opinion. I he conclusion which be had 
came to* and to which he knew' nearly all of them sub- 
scribedp was that, wise as the public had been m reserving 
lheir money during the past year, the Time was closely ar 
band when the liberation of that money would be a wist 
policy on their part, although no one could guarantee that 
there would not be a further fall in prices. There had 
b*wn great falls already, and there fm a further fall of 
jcL per hour in the wages of the operatives coming next 
month. After making eulogistic references to Mr. Arthur 
Keen, the Hon. Secretary of the Institute, and tq 
Mr. MacAIittcr, Mr. Waterhouse briefly referred to 
unification. Lei them be unified that evening. It was 
of vast importance, and he wa* not putting it aside. 
In conclusion, he emphasised the importance of the 
Institute. 

Mr. JOHN SLA I LR [P r ] proposed the toaat of 11 The 
Guests, and referred to the position and achievements of 
snme of those present that evening, all of whom he 
cordmlly welcomed on behalf of ihe Institute, He 
specially mentioned the presence of Monsieur Lou vet, to 
whom he addrnfticd a few words in French. From the 
time w hen it held its first dinner* aliout So yeara ago, ihe 
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Royal Institute lnitl h he said, alwmyi been noted for il3 
hospitality. 

The Rt. Mon, Lord justice Yin UNGER and the DEAN 
OF ST* PAUL'S (Dr, Inge) responded 10 the to^t, 
Monsieur A, Lou vet, iVesLdenc de b Socithe des 
Architectes Dipl6m£s par le Gouvememeut, responded as 
follow :— 

K Jc suis hettfeux de vous apportrr aujoUrrfhui Lc statue 
cordial do In S.A.DlG, 

je desirt tout d'nbord vouJ remarcierdu grand honneur 
que vollf m 'avi-z fait, j moi trt a U Sodel£, en nrc nom- 
mant Fannie derniere membre correspondant de votre 
jUu&tre compa^iiK. 

II y u qtielquea juui^ settlement phisieura de* v6ttis 
vtrient ss Paris pour la reunion armudiede FUmoo Franco 
Briumnique dcs Arthitwrrea, natnmmnnt noire cminenc 
confrere Simplon, qui a clu President de FUrsion pour 
et I'infatigablc Cart de Lafontainr. Its om pu 
vous dire qomhicn nous avons die heuftux do les nsvoir 
et dc niontrer avec eux pu Ditecieur des Beaux Arts, lea 
belles cruvrtsque nos coofririea britanniqoe* Odi envoy tics 
au Salon. Nous nu devons pas nous baser de repeter 
combicn ear utile a rArciuttcture, combien au^si 
utile aur deux pays ces rapports que nous maintenon* 
entre nos ckux sodetes et qu'affitme 1'Union rtemment 
ereee, mois prepares depuia at longleiups- 

C'cat la uommunaute d'idees, 3 -s fraternlte dans Faction 
commune, qua nous n mpprochia dovamage, Co&t 
muisi unc sympnthic qui date dc loin fc commie jc k 
rappelais *\x diner 6 c Fl'ninn Franco-Britannsqu*, 
voila longtempa que nous hi bans dv 1‘qttidgnemfint 
ni u lue!. Nous a volts bcaucoup a up prendre chez 
vans, noEomment dans I'ptchikcture dncnesliquCt 
qu p il s’agisBC dc maisatis d T oiivriers ou dc chateaux— 
vous ave? en cette malic re un souci de la com- 
position pratique, de l‘cl£gantc slttiplidli qui peut 
servir dkrxemplc. Ne pouvonH-ntma pas an^ai vous etre 
utile, Yutis avc 7 - constate Feffort cEinsld^mbiv qui sc 
fait en France pour I'limfioagrmcnt de logemcnts a bon 
mnrch£ et de* ritta-jnrdiiu* 

FcuT^tro dans ccs dcmicra avea vqu* un pen rctrmivi 
Farchitreture de vture pays. Vans a vex pu eonsuitcr 
aussi Feflfcit—je pub dire barotqut—qut- font nos 
confreres fran9-n s pmir la reuimthutloa de* regions 
devastdc^, les teomieft difficult^ qui sur- 

gissent it chaqiic instant, C'est cc contact continue! 
qtii nou^ est utile. vt P cnmjne nous n'avoos pas les ntemes 
qu Eli Uhl ni ba. mantes defouta, nous pouvona nous com- 
plticr mu nidltrmr m, Nous parlatons lIllssi utilement des 
grondcs questions qui int^rt^ent Fcnsesgnenriont de 
FarchitcLlule. N'avons-nnUft p^ etv Ires fiefs ub 
voir it FArchltectural Association dcs atdkra organises ii 
peu pres comme ecus de notte Ecole NattonaSo ? La 
■stole difference qiFil y * plu^ de jcunes illles que 
chvK nous et que Fon y proid k the « qumre heures, 
Mnis chci vous, comnie cheat noun, on travaijtc avec zelc 
—jc pourrais presque dire, uvtx passion. \ oila tonics ics 
raisons qui rendent ulile La bonne entente cut re nm yvandca 
aoci^t^s— -cctlo que j fc si Fhonneur de reprisenter esi, vous 
lc save^. one soci^tl vigoureLtse. srdente—on I'upprlie 
volonlict^ un* M socicti dc jcuncs " ^bien quVllecompte 


been dea tfrtes g rises ec mtmc blanches. Mats elle chcrche 
a conserve r Fen train tic la jeuncs.se L -t die suit avee 
interec lea travaux dcs socict-us Uritiinnsques. D'accord 
iii’re Its autre .s sucictcs fran^aises qui sont units cn 
f£d^mtion f d'accord noiammcnt avec la Society Cent rule 
noire doyenne, repr&Sentce cc soir pnr mon ami 
liichardicre T Fun do ses vice-presidents^ nous con¬ 
tinue rons h reserrer Its liens qui nous unissem, ct nous 
pcnivonE c sparer que ccs liens s + dtendittot u,n jour flux 
nations omies qtii ont contribut A usurer la defense de In 
civilisation t-i dc FArt, Nous y trouverons Le plua gr-md 
0vantage ei j ajoute aussi lc pins Kraud pbialr. 

Mes chcrs confrercsj au notn de b S.A.D.G,, jc finric- fa 
sante de votte prfeidont, notre Eminent confrere* AL 
Woterbonse, dc votre (ondCEn) vice-president M, John 
Slater ct de* merrthres dv Flnatitvt Royal, 


Rome Scholarships in 
Architecture 

The scheme of competition for the Rome Scholarship 
in Architecture, offered by the Commissioners for the 
Exhibition nf 1IS51, and for the Henry jarvis Scholar- 
it!iip h offered by the Institute, hits now been issued ;— 

The Rome Scholarship will be of rhe value of £^50 
per annum, and will be ordinarily [enable at the 
British School at Rome for three year*. Candidates 
must be British subjects and less than 27 year* of age* 
on t July 1923- 

Thc Jarvis Studentship will be of the value of 
per annumi and will be ordinarily tenable at the British 
SehtKd at Rome for two ycors. This Studentship will 
he confined to Students or As&ptiates of the R I T A, 
(sec section 11 lfc ) s but olhemse the conditions for the 
two awards will be the same. 

The competition, which will be conducted by the 
Faculty of Architecture of the British School at Rome, 
will be in two ^tage* :— 

A- A preliminary competition, *>pen iw approved 
candidates* 

B, A final competition, open to not more than ten 
candidates selected from those compering in the pre¬ 
liminary competition* 

Particulars of the general regulations governing the 
tenure of the Scholarship* maybe had on application to 
the Honorary General Secretary* 1 Lowther Gardens* 
Exhibition Road, SAV.7. 


* Admission 10 compete may be sranted at the absolute 
discretion of the Faculty to candidates over 27 year* of age, 
provided they have spent in war service at least that 
number of years by which their age exceed* 27+ 
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The Franco-British Union of Architects 


SECOND ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
By If. P. Caht m LAfojrrAtsE J.-j 

T HE second annual conference ;i nd general! 
meeting of ihe Union, which took place an [■> 
and 13 May in Paris, once again demonstrated 
the fact that the Union supplies a long-felt want in 
facilitating the exchange of ideas between French and 
Bnnsh architects, and by enabling diem t.i meet and 
discuss the problems of the day. The objects for which 
the Union was founded, as defined by its " Siatuts,” 
are t- symbolise and strengthen the nes of friendship, 
uniting the architects of France and Great Britain, m 
improve personal and professional relations, and safe¬ 
guard the interests of architects in both countries, i„ 
contribute to the advancement of architectural educa¬ 
tion and the progress, of architecture, and to encourage 
French and British architects m render each other 
mutual assistance, and to provide a means of rum- 
mi! tii cation for that purpose, 

I lie re vets t conference was .1. practicd application of 
these principles, and owed much of its success to the 
policy adopted by the Bureau of limiting official busi- 
nes^ju one sitting. The only Formal meeting was held 
mi Friday, 12 May, when the following members were 
elected to Form the Bureau fur the next session, com¬ 
mencing on 1 October igsz :— 

President. J. W. Simpson, I- RIB.A., Chevalier de 
la Legion d’Honneur, Membra dnrtspofld«it dc Hu¬ 
sh tut, etc. Vice-President, J, Gridefrov, Chevalier de 
la Legion d’Honneur, Architects ert Chef dcs Posto 
L Tekgrapbes, Hon. Member Architectural Associa- 
ft’SV General. H. P, Cart de Lafontaine, 

U.B.E,, r.i>., OfficHST d Acaddmte, .Meitihrecnrtcspon- 
Jjiit S u 4 j), 0 , Hum. I Eeasurer* J. AI, Poupinel, 
Chevalier de la Legion J Flotineur. lion, Correspond¬ 
ing member R. 1 .BA, 

British CummitUt .—Professor P. Abercrotnhic, M.A., 
Hir Reginald Bkuhfidd, M.A., R.A,, Utt.D., F.S.A., 

* ffuier Tlrdrc i!t* Leopold II +Si Membre ciifrL'spnddnt 
S.A.U.G., Ferdinand Biilerey, W, G, Newton, M.A., 
MX’.. Membre corrcapundant S.A.D.G,, A. N. Pater- 
snn, M.A., A.R.S.A., Paul Waterhouse, M.A„ F.S.A, 
IPJLLB.A,), Membre cor responds nt S.A.D.G, Hon, 
Secretary, Arthur J. Davis, 

S'reneh MAI. Andre, Uhcvalier de la 

Legion d'Jlonnciir, Chef d'Atelier i I'Ecolc des Ih-aux 
Arts ; A maud, Officer de !a Legion 11’H on nvur, Profe*. 
seur dc construction a I'Ecole Cent role et a 1 'Ecotc des 
Beaux Art? -, Bonnier, Officicr de la Legion d r Hon- 
ncur. Inspect cur General tics Service* d' Arc hi lecture 
et dEsthetique de la Prefecture de h Seine, I Jon. 
Corresponding member R.LB.A,, [Jcfrnsse, Chevalier 
de la lkgion d’Honncur, Architecte en Chef des Bati- 
ments Civils and Palais Natiotiaux, Architect* de la 
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>)> O.H.E., T.D., OrttciKR d’Acidemu 

Banquc dc France, Grand Prix de Rome ; Richardifrc 
Vice-President dc la Sod etc centra !l ; Thaumy, 
Otncier de la legion d'Honnenr. Architecte cn Chef 
Jes Batinaents Civils, Commissaire General de la 
Soviets des Artistes Francois ; Hon. Secretary, 4 . 
Schneider. Secretaire Central S.A.D.G. 

The mumoof the following numbers elected iinec ihe la.-s 
Qcncrdl Meding were read 1 — 

Hnrilh H Afbhead, Herbert Baker. F Bill ere- 

' ^ Bouhtaw. XI 1'hatires, T. E Cooper, K. C, Dawlmr 
t . A- !- ire v, H M, Fletcher, J. r;. S. Gihtwsn, J. Kwiple |J V 
LyiteItester, S>r F I t .ur>™-, L. de ,I■„„ft t-itwin. F„ P 
warren. M fc.tWhb, H Worttuneiors, S'. WurthmLitrm, T I 1 

£™ ne 'l li V 0 ?; ,Vfrbti > 11 ' Hdl. S, Hamp. j. Mtu-r.r,. 

I = a. 1 jic h J. D* | aie. 

Ftrrxk Section j M \t. Ajfvidwio. Blandhurd, Cfmuascmt efw 
t lireticfl-1^tartnt, Ionian, |3 .hifr, DcQlltte. L>iiqLi»nc 
t:ine, I cbvnr, burrm M '- r-Tt. Fortnim fiKJ , HmrliiJ J Icbrar.i, 

f.L.aiEH‘n, i luj'-t, J,. Limmz/TLL Lt(TiTDH p Lilch, \Ic\v - 

murid, Itpyp-i m Ttftnpljefa 

An amendment to the Stjttm " was passed admit- 
tjiig to honorary metnlu-rship persons of distinction 
who are nut architect-, and it was decided to invite Jlis 
Majesity the King and the President of the French Re¬ 
public to he-come Honorary Presidents ; and to invite 
the following to become Hcitiomry Members of the 
1 nion : liis Excellency the French Ambassador in 
Great Britain ; His Excellency the British Ambassador 
rn France ; ,M. Leon Berard, Minisirc etc Plartiructian 
runique et des llraux Arts ; ,M. Paul Ikon, membre 
de [ Instuut, Dirccteur des Beaux Arts; the Ut, Hon, 
Furl Balfour of WTiittinghtme, K.G., p.C.; the Rt, 
Hon, the Earl of Crawford and Balcarrcs, Jv.T,, P,C. 

At tlie conclusion of tile meeting delegates were en¬ 
tertained to tea by the Suderii des Archilectes Di- 
plonies, ant! later an informal visit was made to M, 
Andre’s atelier ut the Ecole des Beaux Arts, An excel¬ 
lent programme of visits and social functions had btta 
arranged bv the French eomminet:, including visits to 
two small housing schemes, a visit to the Chateau and 
Parc at Versailles, and to the Salon, and terminating 
with an informal dinner. 

] he first uf these visits took place, in unfiivoursMe 
weather conditions, on Friday morning, hut in spite of 
the rain there was much of interest'in ffie housing 
schemes promoted by the Office Departcmcriwle des 
Habitations a Bun Marehv at “Us Lilas" ami at 
Dram y. These, and some other smalt schemes in the 
suburbs of Paris, arc not part oi a largo plan hut have 
been p uf in hand to provide for the immediate needs oi 
housing Id the industrial districts. The layout and the 
planning of the houses, w hich arc in blocks or two, four 
or—in one or two cases {;ls at “ Ins Lilas T1 )—six 
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houses, owe much to the housing and town planning 
s e hemes w hi eh have been ca me d ou t i n Eng] mod r M \ I, 
Pelletier and Tdsseire* the joint architects of the scheme 
at 11 Les Labs,™ explained that cm mg to the high price 
of the Lind, which covers an area of about 16 acres, rbt 
numtjer of houses to the hectare was about 30 for 12 
to the acre), the avee sgoeratper house fliving room, 
purl n li r and three bedrooms) was about £$CFQ r These 
are constructed of cokr-breezt blocks with cavity walls. 

The avheiiie st Dranvy, planned by MM, Rasscun- 
pierre and de Rullc* provides accommodation for em¬ 
ploy ties of the Cemture Rail way * is well laid out, and 
ihe plans of the blocks of houses are attractive and in¬ 
teresting, In this scheme a brick treatment ha* kn 
adopted and the elevations are simple and pleating. M 
fL^nui pierre* who took the party round and explained 
the details of the scheme, had some interesting details 
to give and told us that in the later houses a cellar had 
been added to provide extra storage accommodation* its 
this was found to be necessary. At the end of each pair 
of gardens a brick fowl-house has been built, in order 
to prevent ihe erection of insanitary and untidy sheds. 
One wag particularly struck, even in the smallest 
Unite/' consisting of bedroom, living room and 
scullery* with the spotless cleanliness and neatness of 
E he houses a] ready in uceu pation + An i n l ercsti ng fca tu re 
of this scheme is the large u Co-operative 7T store, with 
11 large meeting room over* which itf nearing completion. 

f)n Saturday a visit was made, in perfect weather* to 
the Chateau and Parc de Versailles- M. Cliausscniiche* 
the Architect and Curator of the Palais, explained 
many interesting points and showed us some of the 
new discoveries of rooms transformed by Louis Philippe 
w hich are being restored, and parts of the vast budding 
which are not open to the public. The British members 
and their ladies were afterwards entertained by the 
President find Council of the Societe dcs Architectcs 
Di plumes* to luncheon at the Restaurant de la Flotillc, 
in the park. On the return to the station a rapid visit 
was made to the Grand Trianon, the theatre* etc. The 
next item on our programme foe a rather busy day was 
the official visit to the Baiun des Artistes Fraivpis. The 
party was received at ihe Grand Palais by M. Ncuoi, 
Mem h re dc lTrmitor, President du Jury', Section 
d "Architecture, and M. Thou in y t Commissairc General 
de la Societe des Artistes Piutgfljft ; the British mem¬ 
bers were presented to M. Paul Lion* Pirceicur dcs 
Beaux Arts, who inspected the British exhibits and 
subsequently visited the galleries in which the French 
work is shmvti* The party then adjourned to the Salle 
dcs Conferences, for a “ conferctite ” on ** L 1 Archi¬ 
tecture AngluiseT M. Leon (who took the chair] ex¬ 
pressed his appreciation of the fine work of the British 
artists they had just seen* and said it gave him great 
pleasure to be present as the representative of his 
government at such an interesting meeting between 


architects of France and Great Britain, lie concluded 
by asking Mr. Simpson n» read his paper on 11 L 1 Archi¬ 
tecture Angllke.” 

Mr* John W, Simpson, who spoke in French* in the 
course nf his paper said it was nuinifcsdy impossible 
to consider anything I hie .1 small fragment of the sub¬ 
ject. He would therefore adopt the method of the 
geologist and detach u chip from the rock* which they 
would examine so that they might learn something of 
its character. He would try and explain the develop¬ 
ment of the plan uf the country house as being perhaps 
the most characteristic feature of their architecture. The 
lecturer then traced the growth of the plan of 3 
modern country house from iis origin in the common 
hall with its dependencies, and, on the proposition of 
M. Lou vet, President of the Union* was accorded a 
hearty vote of thanks for Ids paper. 

The programme of the meeting terminated with an 
informal dinner at which the British delegates were the 
guests of the Soci&e des Architects Piplomes. and 
which took plate on Saturday evening at the Restaurant 
des Cemraix 

M- Lou vet proposed the toast uf the King and the 
President oi l he French Republic* and read the fallow¬ 
ing message from His Majesty, ihe company remaining 
standing; 

" Au President de l"Union Franco-Britannique dt-* 
Architects* Paris. 

” Le Hoi me eonunande de yom trsnsmettre rinri 
qu'aux membres dc /Union Franco-Britanmque ds 
Architectes, ses diulcurcux remcrciements pour voire 
amiable message, cn expriinant, ses meillcurs sou- 
ha its pour le succes de votre society 

Private Secretary. 1 ' 

M. Louvet then addressed a few words of welcome to 
the British members and referred to the work of the 
Union and its usefulness in promoting cordial relations 
between architects of the two countries, 

Mr. J. \V. Simpson thanked the President fur the 
cordial welcome which had been given to British mem¬ 
bers by their French colleagues, and referred to the 
pleasant relations that liad existed between architect* uf 
France and England for many years. He had no doubt 
the Union would continue and extend this friendship* 
and English architects hoped to welcome a number of 
Iheir French confreres at the meeting in London next 
year. 

M. Paul Leon, who proposed the toast of the Fra neo- 
British Union of Architects, said that England and 
E : ranee seemed naturally destined to dose friendship, 
being only separated by a shallow depression in 
ihe earths surface* so unimportant that if Ndtre 
Dame woa sunk in the Channel the top of the 
towers would still be visible. He thought the Onion 
had great opportunities for cementing this entente ; 
artists were disinterested missionaries* and because of 
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this they would be listened to in their mission of good- 
will. They had bad that afternoon an opportunity' of 
seeing the admirable! work of I heir British colleagues at 
the Salon, and they appreciated the high artistic qual¬ 
ities shown by these drawings. He sometimes felt that it 
was to he regretted that in public exhibi [ions more models 
were not shown. The work of an architect, which was a 
composition in soLids, would, he thought, be better ap¬ 
preciated by the public if illustrated in this way; it 
would also tend to increase the public interest in their 
art by making ii easier to understand* They had seen 
at the Salon an interesting section devoted to decoration 
but he Thought they would agree the first of the decor¬ 
ators should be the architect. 

Mr. Arthur J. Davis also made a shore speech, in 
which hr expressed the appreciation of British archi¬ 
tects for the work and great traditions of their French 
colleagues* 

This brought the proceedings to a close and the Eng- 
lish members bade l heir hosts a cordial 11 Au re voir ” 
until the next meeting in London. 

Public Lectures on 
Architecture 

Two of the series of five public lectures arranged by 
the Literature Committee have already been held 
before good audiences, Mr. Halsey Ricardo gave the 
first lecture on 18 May, on ** The Value oF Public 
Opinion ” from an architectural standpoint; Professor 
Ernest A. Gardner followed on 35 May with a paper on 
11 Greek Public Buildings ** which was illustrated by a 
large number of lantern slides. It is hoped to publish 
both lectures in full in the Journal. The following 
resume of Professor Gardner's has been received from 
Mr. W. H. Ansel I [A.] 1— 

Professor Gardner described the general appearance 
of the Greek city. The older cities, he said, consisted of 
narrow atresia* lined by unimpressive houses having no 
windows facing the street. All were simple, unoatema- 
tious* bearing great resemblance one to the other. 

The well-known dictum of Demosthenes was quoted: 
11 While for the slate the heroes of old erected such 
buildings and set up such works of art as posterity has 
never been able to surpass* yet in private life they 
were so simple and moderate that if anyone looks at the 
house of Aristides or Miltiadcs he will see that it was in 
no wise more pretentious than its neighbours,” The 
truth was that the social life of the Greek city was 
mostly lived in the open air or the public buddings. 
The Greek spent his day$ in the agora, the gymnasium 
or the theatre. It was on these buildings, and, of course, 
on his temples, that the Greek employed his genius for 
architecture. 


In the age of Alexander town-planning became a 
more orderly and stately thing, particularly in the cities 
of the Ionian coast of Xsia Minor. The lecturer gave a 
detailed analysis of the planning of Friene + Pcrgamon 
and oilier cities, with slide# of existing remains, and 
hypo the ti cal restorations of their public buddings. 
These were principally the porticoes surrounding the 
a^ora, the great altars and rhetr precincts and en¬ 
closures, the libraries, theatre* and stadia. 

The Prytancum p or town hall, and the Ecelesiasterinn, 
or assembly chamber, were shown on (he plan of 
Prime. Professor Gardner pointed out how the dimate, 
giving on occasion brilliant sun rad torrential rain, in¬ 
fluenced the planning and arrangement of the public 
building#. The open portico or colonnade surrounded 
all the markets, the altars, and many of the temple 
precincts. The planning of the Hellenistic city, seen for 
the first time by die conquering Roman, undoubtedly 
affected the Later planning of the Roman cities. A 
description of the Arsenal at the PirsEtis and the 
Propylaca at Athens and elsewhere completed an in¬ 
teresting and scholarly lecture* 

The remaining lectures and the dates on which they 
are to be delivered are as follows : 8 June, Mr. P, S. 
Macro!!, “ What is Architectural Design " ; 15 June, 
Professor C. H. Reilly, ” Some London Streets and 
their Recent Buildings ,F ; 31 June (Wednesday)/ 1 The 
Continuity of English Architecture.” The lectures 
begin at 5 p,m. 


ARCHITECTS 1 FEES AND QUEEN ANNE'S 
BOUNTY. 

On tlie recommendation of the Practice Standing 
Committee, the Council of the Institute have decided 
to make representations to the Queen Anne'* Bounty 
Office with regard to the fees paid to architects. 

BUILDING BY-LAWS. 

A deputation has been appointed by the Council to 
urge the Ministry of Health to extend the operation of 
Section 35 of the Housing and Tow r n Planning Act of 
tgiq for a further period of at least 13 months. 

WEBB'S DRAWINGS OF THE PALACE AT 
WHITEHALL. 

Air. Andrew Oliver [/L] w:rites : With reference to 
Webb’s drawings, Mr. Gotch contributed a paper, 
illustrated with about thirty of Webb's drawings, 10 (he 
Architectural ffn-iri m for June 1 t>i^ p together with a 
list showing where the drawings may be found.” 

"~T11E EMPIRE TIMBER EXHIBITION* T^ao r 

A quantity of surplus ratakiguc* of the above exhibition 
arc still available for disposal r Arrangement* have been 
made with the Department of Oversea* Trade for the sale 
of these catalogues at the E-I.BA, 9 , Conduit Street, VV-, 
where they can be obtained at the price of fcn each fp mt 
free zn 4 |d). 
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Westminster Hall 

METHODS OF EXTERMINATING THE WOOD-BORING BEETLE. XESTOBWM TESSELLATUM 


T HE systematic survey of the roof of Wcstmimiicr 
Hall by the Ancient Monuments Branch of His 
Majesty’s Office of Works and Public buildings in 
1913 revealed the fact that by far the greater ponton of the 
very serious decay in the timber* was due 10 the attack of a 
wood-boring beetle, W T ho*C ravages Were first discovered hy 
the persona] examination of the roof by the present 
Director of Works. Sir Frank Baine$ T C.B-E-. M.V.O. 

The inject wm identified by Dr. Gahjii and others as 
Xestobiirm Ta.t 4 njttim.xme of the airnbi id beetles. 

The life history of the creature is still the ^object of in- 
vlitigation, but it is known to undergo u complete meta¬ 
morphosis through a larval stage, a chrysalis or pupal stage 
; 1 n d ihen Ixcome the pc rfect beetle 3 ( is be! lewd 1 hat th v 
larval stage, in which the white slightly curved crub k 
known as “ wwd^wonn/' is the period of the greatest de¬ 
structive activity, when it bores through die *vok with its 
ha rd n sha rp jia ws a fo rming aditcubir tunnel of app rox rrrauely 
one-eighth of on in ch d Same ter. The soft body of the grub 
is armed with minute homy peg*, direeled out and back¬ 
ward! with which to press upon the sides and top o! the 
bore-hole and give driving power to rite jaw*. When the 
larval stage is about to tcrrriinnte,, the grub direct* hit ln»rv- 
hnle towards the surface of the wood without actually 
piercing an opening, and lies down near the end of the 
tunnel for the duration of the chrysalis or pupal stage. On 
the emergence of the bee tie from the chrysalis, the bore 
hole Lb completed to the outer air, und, after drying and 
hardening* the beetle is now complete and mtn .irctch to 
cal] for a mote with the rhythmic tapping from which it 
derives, its popular name of 1,1 death-watch*" The call k 
produced by the beetle rising upon its front legs and rapidly 
dropping again until irs jaws strike a sharp blow upon thv 
surface of the wood, Ei^ht or ten taps in quick succession 
compost the call, The eggs from which the grub;? are 
hatched are laid in crack* and joints of the timber and this 
has caused some of the principal bearing joints of the roof 
to be most severely damaged. The grub T s habit of working 
in the dark and not emerging through to the outside of the 
limber until completely tram formed into the perfect beetle 
has led to the preservation of a sound-looking outer crust 
on beams whose interior is completely eaten aw ay. 

Dr, Maxwell Lcfmy* of the Imperial College of Science, 
South Kensington, has taken thr life hiaiory of the beetle 
into account in devising a chemical preparation for pre¬ 
serving the wood in future from m attacks* and had added 
a proportion of cedar- wcmkJ oil to the insecticide To keep 
the beetles, who seem to dislike its seem* from pppmachbg 
to lay their eggs on the w t>od, 1 n devising a suitable com¬ 
pound several limiting condition* were first laid dmvn, 
which excluded, the use of reagents that were highly in- 
flammable or so poisonous as to involve serious risk to the 
workmen applying the prcrservntive. The characteristic 
0range brown colour of the old timber was carefully pre- 
serYfcd by the exclusion of any substance (hut htul the effect 
of changing Or dnrkeninE its hue. 

The active principle of Dr. 1 .cfmy'^ com posit ion T tetxa- 
ehbrctltine, fo a very powerful insecticide, but. unfomt- 


ciateEy, it is also capable oF adversely affecting human 
beings, as it is a powerful liver poison. It hsd* therefore, to 
be diluted with other ingredients into a form in which it 
was reasonably safe to handle. After considerable experi¬ 
ment, both in the laboratory and in Westminster Hal! *tfic 


formula wag settled as follows - 

Per cent. 

Tctrachlorethanc . « . .50 

Cedar-wood oil .. . * * * 6 

Solvent soap ,. .. , . * z 

Paraffin Wax .. . . * * 2 

Trkhloreihylene .. **40 


The solvent so L ip holds the oil and rundera the wikh! 
non-in flammable and the paraffin wax prevents chemical 
action . ’The tricblorethylcne sh a solvent and dijuem for 
the terrach|nrethane ami is itself a feeble insecticide. 

Notwithstanding the considerable dilution of the prin¬ 
cipal ingredient, the retiring liquid and iu valaiite pro¬ 
ducts were still regarded by the Home Office experts p* 
poisonous, and the mm applying the ipray were required 
to wear approved gas -masks. Five of these “ gasman's 
masks bl were obtained from Mttftfr- Sicbe* Gorman and 
t’Oip Westminster Bridge Road. They consist of u pneu¬ 
matically sealed eovtr over the nose and mouth with back¬ 
pressure valve for the exhaled breath and a lon^ india- 
rubber lube reaching to the external air A canvas cop 
fined over the operator'* head keeps the cover for month 
and nose in position, 

As the result of further experiment and the considc radon 
of the actual spraying of the timbers, it ws*a proposed* in 
October 1917. to substitute a nun-poisonous solution. 
The active insecticide in this second solution was ortho- 
para-dichlorbemtene, which is even more deadly to tbc 
beetle than the firat solution. Soap and ccrdur-wnod nil 
were added to perform the some functions as before. The 
material was actually made Up to the formula ■ 

Per Cenir 

Ortho-pani-dichlorbrn^ene . 91 

White Cast ilk soap base .. 7 

Cedar-wood nil *« * - * - - - ^ 

It was obtained from Messrs. ) JcppelS.% Inaetlox Labo¬ 
ratories, z and ft. Eden Street * Hampstead Road. N.W. 

The method of applying the spray was the sntneTur ihe 
second solution as the first* with the exception that (he 
iE gasman'* masks " were only necessary to U 1 used with 
the first solution. A thorough brushing away of dust and 
debris preceded ihe actual spraying operations, nnd dust 
lying in the bore-holes of ibe beetle—the t xcrela of ihtt 
creature's digestive processes—wremoved by nir blast 
through a hose and spray noxale. 'Fhc container for the 
solution w r 3* used tn produce thi^ bla-st, but 11 vacuum 
dcaticf would be efficient. The ctcaning operation was of 
primary importance, ah the peoEirarion of the solution into 
the wood fibres might be very seriously diminished by a 
screen of din upon ihe surface of the timber. The time 
spent in cleaning generally exceeded that given up to the 
two coating of spray afterwards applied. 
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.V (erugallon container composted of acid-proof mctul 
known £i:’ " vines alloy h ‘ wn.s obtained from Miisrs. 
Hob let. Liurrrdcn mid L'o., Nobel House, , Nobel 
Strn-i, F;ikon Stium\ ErC.a. The con tamer wm mounted 
on an iron frame-work wish a wheel and two legs and twg 
handles, chat it could be wheeled or lifted from point to 
point about the scaffold*. It fitted with a hind pump 
for working up iin air-preSSUre of 120 lb. to the -quare inch 
;i n dapns&snte gnu graduated to messure up to that ligu re, 

A screw nozzle and tup allmird th L - hose for the discharge 
of the liquid Jo be attached near tin 1 bottom of the con¬ 
tainer, the husc itself being provided with another tup at 
the free end so that the spray could also be turned on or off 
b> the operator directing is Against the Wood. 

The proccedingi were generally carried oui in the fol¬ 
lowing order — 

i. The portion of the timbers iu be sprayed was cleaned 
and blown fret from dust. 

z. Nine gallons of the well -stared solution were poured 
front she drum in which ic was obtained front the 
manufacture into the cylindrical container and the 
machine hauled up to the scaffold by the electric winch 
lit ted on t he floor of tht HalL 

3. The two operators and those watching or assuring in 

the experimen t arranged the ak tubes o f their 14 gas - 
iw’amsik ” so that the air drew freely from a point 
outside the roof well out of the way of the fumes, Lind 
pul on the head-pieces so as ro cover their mouths and 

H9S, 

Note.—M asks only required with first solution eon- 
conta LniiiR tc E ttil- hforelhaiie. 

4. The air- p Leisure. applied b y means of the pump hand Ee, 

wa? kept tip at a pressure of from 20 to 60 lb. to the 
square Inch by one opt- nslnr who stood by the machine. 

5- The other operator applied the nozzle of the hose to the 
wood and turned on the rap. The esaei distance at 
which the nozzle was held from the wood varied to 
suit the size and position of the limbers being treated, 
buc the spray was never allowed to fall from u distance 
upon the wood, 

K Ille object was to take advantage of the pressure to 
drive the liquid into the pores of I he surface and the 
iiozxta of rhe hose was held iv dos* as practicable 
without undue splashing and 1 05 $ Of the liquid. 

Every part of the timber, new nr old, was given at teas} 
two coats of thr iolutlnn, or rattier, was given two good 
wakings, for the spray was not discontinued until the sur¬ 
face had absorbed ns much hi, it could Itol-d and the solu- 
linn was beginning to run and drijx Some difficulty yens at 
first experienced in the spraying of the smaller parts of the 
Open-work tracery, as the spray was liable to miss die wood 
and full in m mist to the floor of the Hall. A special brush 
nozzle was made to meet this difficulty, anri + as they be¬ 
came more experienced, 1 he workmen also learned to adapt 
d iv o rd i nary nozx Ic for use on these p arts . As the I iquid ran 
through the hose the pressure steadily declined until rhe 
gauge indicated 20 3b. to the square inch, when the cock* 
were turned off and the pressure puuqsed Upi f Rain to fio lb. 

As both thefirai (poisonous) solution and the second (or 
non-pabonoti*} gave off a pungent smelling vapour, it was 
found necessary to choose a time for the spray me work 
when few people would he actually in the HfJI or the 
adjoining parts of the House of Commons* 


Colour in Building 

By HALSEY R 1 CA 1 U 30 [/-.]. 

The annual revival of colour in London* in our 
squares and parka, due to the vernal mi lustration of 
nature, should suggest to us how much, h\ means ul 
puint, colour wash and permanent coloured budding 
materials, we might relieve the sombre appearance—in 
winter, and indeed throughout the year—of the city in 
which most of us have to spend our Jives, I am told 
that in Magdeburg the inhabitants, smarting under the 
criticism of the dulncss of their town, are busied now in 
brightening their churches, public buildings and hcut£c& 
with gay colouring, in order to please their aesthetic 
sense and to remove the reproach they are unwilling to 
suffer any longer. 

We mtg hi do well to accept sue h an i s \.s pi ri \ i ng lead. 
There are many siueeo-fiiixd buildings in London 
which have.: to be pen ml Lady rep ,d rued, and what is 
required is, not that each tenant should colour his 
individual sirip of house-front according to hi* fancy 
and the terms of his lease, Imt in co-opvratnjii wiih hi* 
neighbours 1 resu the terrace, block of buildings and 
architectural compos! tinn as an entity, amt so restore 
die original archiiectural conception of the group uf 
buildings, designed as such. 

Even where the building has no relation to its 
adjuncts, much might be done t>> give a pleas tug re¬ 
action from else dingy, usually timid, prevailing treat¬ 
ment by 1 he house-painter, 

A particularly interesting movement in this direction 
was inaugurated by the recent competition held under 
the auspices of the R.l-R.A, An anonymous donor 
offered £200 in prizes for the best treatment in coloured 
materials of a supposed business frontage in n London 
street h This offer had a most gallant and instructive 
response, and the schemes, 170 in number, had been on 
view at the Galleries of the R LE. A. It is hoped that 
the exhibition will have had the effect of stimulating 
the public to take an interest in a matter that really con¬ 
cerns it far more intrinsically than it is inclined to sus¬ 
pect and through habit and the numbing effect of past 
conventions to realise. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT!NIL KEATING. ETC. 

The Council have decided to arranger for the holding 
Tif a joint meeting between the Royal Institute and the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers for the purpose of 
discussing papers on the use of electricity for the light¬ 
ing and heating of buildings and for domestic purposes. 


Messrs. Raul and Michael Waterhouse have made a 
donation of j[2i to the Architects' Benevolent Societr, 
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Testimonial to 

O N Thursds)’, 25 May, rhe Front Library was the 
sci^ of a pleasant link ceremony, when Mr* 
Nonhover was presented by ptat and present 
members nr the Literature Committee with a testimonial 
in token of his 2S years" association with the Committee 
ii* hditor of the Jocrmai.,, The testimonial was written 
on vellum by Mr. Macdonald Gt!l p the inscription in 
black, the name George Northover +1 in gold, and the 
names of the uigna*oric* in fed ; the H ilt and ebonv 
Tome was made by Mr Joseph Armhuge. 

I he Chairman* Mr, hL M. Fletcher, in making iht- 
presenpitjon, said that they had got Mr. Noithover there 
to tell ham what they thought of him, a process which bis 
modesty would make more urn-resting io them than to him, 

y VCn pTi - ytaT ^ WBJt rime enou ^ to lay the foundation 
of a aoba mmnriu p t and those who h®d worked with him 
would think of him often in liia well-earned retirement. 

1 hi;y would think of him m of one who hid his attainment 
under a thick bushel of modesty—an editor who raised 
the Joltjnal to the position which it holds. They would 
chmk of the heavy burden he bnre during the war as 
temporary Secretary of the Institute, and would re- 
iriimiber sh^ earlier work, such as the Tmnaaclmns of 
the I own Hanning Conference in ltjio, which he earned 
out so ably. These w ere some of the reasons whv those 
who subscribed their lama had dune *o F not with 
consent, hut with enthusksm. 

Mr, E-Iarrison I ownsend, as one of the oldest members 
ot the Committee, referred to the long and pleasant 
association which he had had with Mr. Northover, and to 
the devotion which he had a!way* £hown to the Institute, 

4S2 


Mr. Northover 

Mr. Nonhover, in the course of his reply* said i — 

W hen 1 first came to the Institute—now going on for 
20 years iintoiig my scheduled duties was * attendance 
at in, meeting of the Literature CVinimittcCr 1 f hie usually 
tin J ^ on 1 bis Committee I l ist Unite Essay \ Icdalliat*, 
Authors of notable architectural books, authors of 
sessions! papers, and of other important communications 
to chr Traiiiactkns. Most of the members of the 
Institute who have made their mark in architectural 
bierniure have been at one tin™ or another member of 
the Committee. To be o^Ktciaced with so distinguished 
□ body war> j privilege ] have always been very deeply 
sensible of, and. needless to say, ft has been of infinite 
value to me in the conduct of the Jouhnal, I owe my 
very grateful acknowledgments to the many members of 
the Committee who have given the Journal the benefit 
of their scholarly erudition and literary talent. 

, candle, the better part burnt out, 1 said 

one of Shakespeare's characters. TElit description fits 
exactly the retired man. Still, I admit that 'the cool, 
sequester d Tile of life Z have entered is not without 
its Jaieniti^, I u me the most precious of these ifl the 
recollection I hove of the agreeable relation* that have 
always existed between the members of the Institute 
anu _ myself. The kindly courtesy l have in^kbiy 
received from in ember si ba:> made it a real pleasure 
to serve them, Hiis prppoua testimony p cnshriiiied 
in this . MQutifuJ writing, will be among my most 
cherished poss^aiions, a perpetual source of pride and 
gratification to me and my home circle/ 1 
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Allied Societies 

Liverpool AncmTtcTi'RAL Society* 

The President, Vice-president and members of Council 
of the Liverpool Conned have been ckeied for ibe ensuing 
year of office as follows : 

President —Gilbert W, Fnisti, F.E-LBA. Vic&tfm- 
dtnti— Ptof. L* P. Abercrombie, \LA. P AJL-LILA. ; 

\V Glen Dobicp A,RXB.A, Honorary Secretaries— 
Ernest G«, A.R.I.B.A.; Felix Holt, AJR.U 9 A, Afcm- 
ftffj of Council '—Ftlirttut : Haatwell Gtiyson, , 
F.R.I.B.A.; Richsini Holt; T, 'i . Riies, I'.R.i-U-A-, 
F,S.t. ; Amold Thorneiy. F.R.! .11.A*; E. F. Hinde, 

F R I II. A. : Edmund B. Kurtvy, F.R.I.B.A,; I rof. C, II. 
Reiilr, M.A., F.RXBA. i 4 i*«wt« : E. L. Sower, 
A-fUJ&A.; H, A. Dod, M .A., A.RXfi-A. 

Berks. Bucks and 0*ok AntitiTECTORAL Associatids. 

The Second Annual Meeting of the above Association 
was held at Oxford on Saturday, to AI ay. 

'liie following members were elected for the ensuing 

year of ufliee :— „ „ t , . _ , 

Predduit— Hi P. Warren, Esq., *££., I K.I II A. 

s. linger*. M-A. (Own) i C, £>. 
Smith [F.l. Berks ; H, Passmore [ A „j. Bucijj. Hm-.. 
Audita* —R. A. HJ, H»n. TVrtJitrer—T. 1 . Cum¬ 

in Shi* [,TJ. Hon, Serntory— H. Hull [.d.J. 

The Annual report and balance sheet were adopted, and 
ibe President delivered an address which will be published 
in txtenso in the Year Book. The Association hat ta? 
members, and is to be congratulated on its rapid gtowTh 
and successful work. 

Architectural Association 

Tire Boiese Li et. 

The A A. Council** nomination* fur the House List 

tor the Session 1922*33 fo11 ^ . 

PrtsitUni.—Mt. Stanley Hjimn, KRJ 
r 7rr~f>re«fallf.— Mhm*. I*. S. SulBvWli AJU.&A.. 
and Gilbert H- Jenkins* lic.RJ.LCA- 
Hanmtry TteafWret* —Mr - E. Swills SfalL . - ^ 

1 'fW^ry Editor, Mr. M T. W:m-rhmi«. A_R^- 
Honorary Ubranuti.—Mt. Manning Robertson, 

A Kiw i- Alan Slater. M.A., 

A.R.I-U.A. 

Ordinary Membcrt of Cflimcif.—Messrs, \\. Nie ^ 1 
M .A., AMIi,A. (Past Preside**). 51 . Bsrrws. 1J " 
V R 1 li A T A- IJarcv Brad dell. A K J U A. Mr J. 

SSSttM9i£. r-'C. M-. M.A.. G. P. M** 

AJfcl.BA., H. s. Goodluirt-Rendcl, I . D, 

A R I D.A., Oliver Hill. E J- T vl g ^ I 

H. I. S! erfimmi . A.R-LB.A.. A il. Mobnrfy. h R. i -A.- 

«■ c a K ba a r. t T!i^S:^f■ M J- 

Tapper, A R-l-B.A , Philip Titter. C. Cowlm-Voy^. 
A.RmA., T. M- Wilson, FAXBA t « nd G - 
Wornum t A, K. I - B A . 


Prizes and Studentships 

HENRY SAXON SNELL PRIZE, 

To she Editor, Journal RJ.BA.,— 

Sm P —I desire to draw the aitemion of your readers to 
the subject set for this prize for the current year—viz,, 
" A Maternity Home and Infant Welfare Centre.* 1 In 
the cause of social progress these institutions- are bound 
to have an importance in the future which h as yet little 
realised. Although a comparatively small number of 
specially deaignerl buildings have been erected, {and these 
arc to some extent tentative) p most Health Authorities have 
esmhlished Homes, if only in converted premises. Indue 
course properly designed buddings will be required all 
over the country, and those architects who have mad^ a 
study of the subject may well hope to reap the benefit. 
In this connection the prize offers ti good opportunity for 
at bast the commeiicement of *ueh & study p and it is 
hoped that many practising architects will enter 05 com¬ 
petitors. Indeed* this is much to be desired. 

A memorandum setting forth in detail the requirements 
and also some Information of buildings and writings for 
reference haa been prepared and approved by the Board 
of Architectural Education. A copy of this wi\\ be sent 
to each competitor. 

The monetary' value of the prize has been raised this 
year to £60,—Tour* faithfully, 

A. Saxon Snell, 


BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 

R.LILA r Ktorn Hakon Snell Parni. 

Owing to the generosity of Mr r A Saxon SncU p the 
Henry Saxon Snell Prize hits (hi:- year been increased 
by £10, bringing the value of she Prize to £ho. 

The subjeci set a Maternity and Infant 

Welfare Centre, A mcnRirao^tmt melting forth the 
objeuis of isueh an institution ^sid further particular* 
mav be obtained ¥ free of charge, from the Royal 
Institute, 

Fvi- raw> J. Harass. 

Secretory to the Board^ 


ft.LB.A. STAFF, 

Many members ot rhe Institute will ham w ith reqrei of 
the death tit' Mr. W- I L Bt>nd, who had been a member of 
the smtr for the pait twelve years. Mr. Bond served, in the 
South African War, and subsequently in India and China. 
He was engaged sit the Institute 4s> :i temporary as*i tunt 
during the Town Planning Uon^te^ in stjio, and was 
afterwirdsi retained on the itoiT as a clerk to the late Editor, 
Owing to his state of health, and Kreatiy to ins regret, he 
was unable to join the forees during the late war. He 
acted us Chief Clerk in the office during Mr, Baker's 
absence un war service. Hi* iraEik and kindly nature- 
endeared him to ah hi** fellow workers. 
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Competitions 

Auckland War Mkuqjual. 

I he third and final set of Question* and Answer* has 
been received and is available for inspection in the 
Li bra n,". 

Dewsbury War Memorial Competition, 

'The Prudent of the Royal Institute o f British 
Architects has nominated Professor C.1L Reilly, CO JL 
FJt.Lft.A.* as Assessor in this Competition. 

[#ytijam Public Hall aot Baths Competition. 

The President of ihc Royal institute of British 
Architects has nominated Mr, Alfred \V„S. Cross,Vice- 
President, R r l.BA. f as .Assessor in this Competition. 

Ian MacAusteRj 

Stcreimy, 

COMPETITIONS OP£&» 

Auckland War Memorial. 

Ipswich War WbrntiriaL 

The conditions and other documents relating to the 
above competitions may be consulted in the Library. 

Members" Column 

UcfMiatttj tmd Student* may truer i ftnmrtftieemmis 
LtttJ m&M kmm I iftnr requirements in itm totumn without charge, 
Cm ammarU£utions must hi' uJJrtsitJ tu she Editor, and be 
paniid by the fidl name and mMrtu. FI r hm umm rr.ity h d*‘\ wd 
box numhert t riff be given *wd anir.m forwarded' 

NOTTt b OP PARTNERS HI]' 

Mk. W. II. Gqbwi* having jctiuLo-,.1 fevrn Ifysirt Godwin 
ffifUmtlE. Kilty & Sniitli thr ' a ulln Prai cirr earned ml Uv 11m-ii! 

AnStUeets 4 Lid Survevuj* War Sln-ft, K kktnmitiUcr mu] 
l&ntl SiraH, iitwii S*>\ has atmngtid a Panned up wnlj ihm 'firm 
*■1 Mu I'm[ i Irml A- PriidjjnL Airlritcct* and Surrwm j.^nk 
Bu i I Jin^ b. K feUfim i liLi Ser. 

Thv Ajrtlipma'wL I 1 ruction V.-1U tuiw | r ■ .imc-d undiw the 
t] v!r ‘ nf Pj? J iaa ^ * < **l*hi t IK! 14 A AnJiltcrt* 4 iid Surv^v.,^ 
Rank BuitfUnp?., Kitfdemdimer, atid U>ad filing ik-Mh-v 

Tel ; ibj Jtiiidcnnmstur* 2? EfcmUc}-. 

PAKTXE KalliP. 

LR. 1 .D.A. Iii), Mnijr- t-1 PurcEw * S'.iMnusEuji in wdi. 
e*Uir)bbtod practice, provinces ji referred ; or would t^kr iliaricr t?f 
tir .1 pjnvlnciiJ jn.ii t Lee in sumieftkui with one nirtidy 

.--itiiLliilMrNj in Ixrtdrrt. Lipht vr-jc* f varied experkmiF, iEiehnL cfm 1 
uvn yews" UidvrfM [ y an: h Her sural UjipiIb^.. jj^| (fjifvtnstiirnt 
E V narlinpnUI vn.uk, Wa r Irvine.-— A Hid y Bo* 215-, c.'u SrcnUtf 
K ( U.A_ t i> CoildliSt Stri'Cl, L J.’IL!Lllit, W s, 

I'ahsln Mi'uint^d by JrthiTi ! 1 l.h.- :,li u,- . ,j 10 n ...! ; pra n .- 
bMidun and ujuutry, j.'i»KEp,il1v LtLiin-^tk. liink. \Vh4t<d 

b*lh CuiiMlIcmblc w U flt m p:p>.jvr[ f.ipEi.M iioo \ pi.1 v 
^43Jp C-Vj Sei irrary R.I.B.A.. y Condail Strn-t. W,1. 

W^Ntro, lk x^tuqe, fi^rgetir l^Tt^ with %m*}\ rjpn^i, 1., 
develop j prafLli c 1 1 1 L-!ll iT nv#'r !ni wins liy j|, u 

country town on eEm: S<nuli foa-d, Sirnd: ficli [wjticuIjts 1.. 

rte,. KI Bon mu, r o Sf-'WUfv R [ K \ 
y Cdtdnli Sliest, Lwkln 4 i b U.i. 

MESSRS Al I AMs, BROAD A Ca 

foils Al^sii, Anhiit4 5. yj L'riUjfnav, t^koi iuto 

pattJU-nhip Mr. M 1 \ R.LU A., jnd Mr. T S Uuwm* 

A..M I t h. p like linn Iir Ml own j= Adums. BfuwuJ & Lo. 
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MR llHkNAKD DANGERFIELD. 

Mr «(iMn DMOnncui, M.C., A R.I.R.A., i» (rstaiths Ut 
*• A^t Mt A rchtoet. II M. Ofcce ol 
MJ « ,ut! > Pf«»« wiLb Mr. H, R. Coalr^. 3 Gud^l,, O^no 
MESSRS, THOMS 4: WILKIE. 

- t^-TS- TllOtos 5i Wilkie hlVc moved to new olfirc; -li -1 s^iiaih 

T fl> ‘ iiraii. Dwk*» ITatoptiaae Sr,. , 3J s IJuiiJw) ^ ^ 

_ TO BPECltLATORS 

CM ?*«*“*.«*«»« Flat L'oiivcnluu*, 

SrT -fe cim “ l O HI hirul wjitliLK (mance, , l( pari 

Kav,' ifiHjtliwir 1 Lb * nmt F 1 BA.—I', W., ?7 U? 

, „ , ' , APPglNTMEKTS WASTRO. 

- ■ ■ .t - A- JrJ^JlVa I^Ht J J.".C 13 Tt^meii JO TCdDCiLL'iLUillitV , llr-nflS 

522 ,n *‘ # ' detJlU - *P«Ci6*#ildq» j(ul iupcn-(il«r; 
i, J Ollnre reLv; caiwble .mil rnilruiLmu — AnrJr 

B«v 4j( 5l C Srcn-ury R.l 1) 4, y Cwulnl* Slr^l, U , ?m 

i R• I H.A.. ihr.rtiT < 9 $eniiwK 4 r Wnrkcns 

iuper. iitm cm jol* Ei}*rienC,-d 
-ujiTrurn lnl fjn.iry .nd ilnnictk M«Sne<. Anv Ml , t h, 

l 3; Tv r ly 801 *n**fi**«Zv*. sic 3! 

^ ’■HSiiutEy nn]iut» posi tivii a* ciisi^unt. U'orttnu 
..., r , l-JSSe Esfericad' indoruFitic. 

EJ(CFllKU tadllMUbfe; nfifll jnd iic 

Minutes XVII 

t . rT Session 19=1-5^. 

* ** t"ST"l!lH? tln « (Ordinary) of the Sr«.on 

wf.!S,... « 2 m ,j,i2 ' - 1154 PJ“* Mr. PmiI 

\\ alerbouse . I'JjsidMU. in the chair, Tht ntiendancs hook Wa 5 

A™ J,hlt' 8 f V i °^ tnveJuUjnd J mcnihcra of Council), ly 
Assoeiauts (rndudjng , rt,«nh«, „f the Cmmcih, ., Licentiate*, 
|n )j a considerable numb er ofviibn, 

I he Minmes nf the Mr*etin R held on ij May, having been 
S 2 Sd in h<? JoiriLVvltf pke[S ^ read, bnfimicd und 

niJnbera U — Sr<:rtt “ r> iht dtcea-cc of the IqltowinF 

VI r. John |-„id»liinii r elected AttDcqtr ififie. 

Mr, cknatie, „ Licanim n,,*i. 

Air, John JcrmiKm ., 

MrA-V.JcS,™ „ :: K 

II n»* RpUJ-VSl that the nrjfrm ,.( (he [natitute (or (ho Iom of 
W member* be recorded on the .Minutes of iht Meeting and 

their rekti^ <jf ' ;,,lTF,a,hy ""' 1 ( ‘ ,>nJ '>tr-iec lie conveyed to 

The folhminH mrmbm aitmidii«r (or the fitst time *tncc 

tlicit erection rvere lormally itdiiiitted 1 ,V tile President :— 

V ^ w • 1 ' ““*! ¥p i: - T - Hcdu* 1 fAiwcintei. 

' T- , , "’ Harvey y.] havirii rrjd a paper entitled " Colour 
VI Ariduwi-ture. a (hMitvuDU o»imU. and on tile mniion nf 

11 1“ !?■ , rjr jV?* K,J tll£W A ««i.ie), jwoonded bv Mr 
ILhey Muaitdo |F. ,n vote of tharA, | (J Mr. Wrtl, f Lxvcv hrts 
flawed bj iscchiitiatiot, u.rvi tva, htirfiv responded to. 
rhe pro«edimt> deed at lo p j p, 

. Amnfiemeoa have been made top the *upo}y of the R.l,B.A 

r uf ^ it*Allied iWdetie* wIjo are 
fioiinrmbera of theR.] J) „ , ™ c i«iry reduced aubaoripikm 

i_i. n year. J 7 n>&v %vh» WW m Like ndviimiurc of this 

. 1 ihiz , 1 1: i6l!l November: loth, 

-u re th'?? 4 aS,h Jimuu ”': "Ih, ijlh Feb- 

' " :,th ‘ V l“^ ; 8,h. tid April, 6th. 5 oih Mac . 

5m oAober : ‘ 5 JU > ’ ,9,h Au » lltt • ^ September : 
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Colour in Architecture 

By WILLIAM HARVEY, OWEN JONES STUDENT 1913 

[ Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday* 20 May e 933 .] 


I NVESTIGATION uf the two aspects of colour 
and structure in architecture would form an in¬ 
teresting and ample field for a lifetime's study, 
and its enormous extent makes it peculiarly difficult 
to condense into an hour's lecture. More than that* 
the ground has already been dik'd and the harvest 
neaped by no less a master than John Rudkin, whose 
book The Stones of I Yw/Vr, is an elaborate treatise on 
the subject. 

The book is a classic ; and if it shares with other 
classic works the fate of being ** praised and not 
read/ 1 that perhaps is due to the fact that Ruskin 
idled his pages so full of good things that ii is diffi¬ 
cult to avoid a sort of mental indigestion in attempt¬ 
ing to absorb them. 

The practice of design is much more a matter ut 
the imitation of selected examples than an affair of 
the application of rational err religious principles 1 
and however right Ruskin was in his spiritual 
analysis of certain dements of building, the good 
effect is dissipated by the practical difficulties in the 
course of interpretation from perfect theory to 
actual bricks and mortar. Modem buildings are 
designed in response to definitely pwtica] ends and 
aims. 

Structural honesty, combined with appropriate 
colour, should be kept in view in all architectural 
design, but it would be absurd to suppose that 
buildings are made merely to express true principles 
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of Structure and colour. It is only when the general 
purpose, the convenience and economy of the build¬ 
ing have been considered that these aspects of 
architecture begin to loom large in the field of 
vision. However the architect faces his problem, 
colour and structure will take their place in the 
finished building. He may be interested in Struc¬ 
tural problems and allow them to express them¬ 
selves in hts finished work -may, indeedi enlarge 
upon them and make them an integral part of its 
appeal as a work of art, or he may do all in his power 
to disguise the real structure with applied orna¬ 
ment unrelated to affairs of building. In a similar 
way, it is within the province of the architect to 
determine the colour of his buildings, to decide 
whether colour shall be considered at all, whether 
the cheapest or most convenient materials shall be 
used irrespective of their colour, or whether special 
attention shall be given m ihe selection of materials 
1 if intrinsically pleasing hues or of hues that have 
been found to take their place in the: scheme with¬ 
out clashing under certain climatic conditions. 

Over and above the possibilities inherent in the 
selection of sound building material of pleasant 
colour is ihe possibility of decoration by colour in 
the form of applied pigment, or by incrustation 
with marble, tiles, mosaic nr metal. 

All methods yield excellent results under suit¬ 
able conditions, and this paper ha* been written, 
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no1to advocate any particular application of colour, 
but to put together &nriic facts in relation to the 
combination of structure and colour in architecture 
under different climatic circumstances. 

In some way or another colour is bound up in the 
appearance of all architectural works, and when not 
formally invited it h rude enough to intrude its 
presence unasked. The colour of materials available 
at certain sites controls the finished effect of many 
works of architecture. 

In both Jerusalem and Tiberias the same type of 
design is adhered to in the old domestic architec¬ 
ture ' but whereas the one city, built of creamy 
limestone, is full of charming colour harmonics in 
relation to its surrounding the architectural 
appearance of the smaller town is rendered dismal 
by the use of a local stone of sombre bhic-black hue. 

It b the n sis fortune of England at the present 
time that some of the most generally useful and 
economical bricks happen to possess a hard, un¬ 
pleasant tint of pink, whilst brick* of a realty beauti¬ 
ful colour can only he obtained at much greater 
cost. Pashiun has something to do with our taste 
in bricks, and the only thing to steady our judg¬ 
ment is to ask ourselves whether the colour value of 
such and such a building material really goes well 
with the other things in die picture- -the sky and 
clouds and foliage, if there is any in tile neighbour¬ 
hood. 

Old London stock bricks, with their varied tints, 
including some black and red among the yellow, 
stand well under the grey skies and soot of London, 
and it is a pity that they were ever improved into 
dull uniformity. If anything, a little more variety 
would have improved them ; and in the hands of 
architects who had an eye tor colour they were given 
dressings of richer tint tar banded with diagonals of 
vitrified headers, 

There is one sure way of bringing out all the bad 
colour qualities cif the cheap pink brick referred tu t 
and that is to construct a lung blank side wall of it 
with a front wall of better colour and texture 
designed with some pretence to archi tecture. When 
this is carried into execution, the detail on the front 
counts for no tiling, it is bludgeoned out of existence 
by the shrieking conflict of colour on the side walk 

The natural colour of material is a matter of 
particular importance in an inclement and humid 
climate where colour added by the application of 
pi g i ue nts is su bj ected to the se verest jkissi lde tests. 
Where acid fumes, smoke and soot are present, the 
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whole colour question musL be governed by these 
extraneous considerations. The only buildings in 
London that appear really comfortable arc those 
winch happen to wear their mantle of soot with 
dignity, and in estimating the colour value nf a new 
architectural work in the Metropolis of the world it 
is necessary to ask oneself whether it will prove to 
he a good subject for the soul and arid treatment. 

Cleaning the exteriur of a building is (inly 
practicable in certain cases, and even with the appli¬ 
cation of the steam brush there is the risk of turning 
a dirty building into a shabby one. Given time, the 
rain and wind acting upon the soot may produce 
pleasant effects upon a good many building 
materials ; and Sir Christopher Wren was singu¬ 
larly fortunate in choosing materials which would 
still be beautiful when seen in the murk of a far 
bigger and far dingier London than that in which lie 
lived and worked* Until grey ness can be banished 
from our skies, it h futile to hope for a successful 
chromatic scheme of really bri lliant or primary hues 
in our buildings. It is a law of colour composition 
that balance of hues or tunes must be observed 
throughout the design as a whole, and where the 
background of sky is impregnated with soot the 
objects in the foreground must partake of the same 
character nr be out of key. 

In artistic language, colour out uf key h some¬ 
times described as being H muddy " or 14 dirty/' $u 
that in Loud mi pure primary colours might have to 
be referred tu as dirty, dirt being matter nut of its 
place ; and primary colour#, however much we may 
love them t arc out of their place in a dingy city. 

That this is nut only a matter of idle theory is 
evidenced by the depressing effect of the patches uf 
bright colours introduced by the posters on our 
hoardings. The artistry displayed in individual 
posters is often of a notable order* but they cannot 
be considered as appropriate colour notes in the 
street architecture, since they do nut Iiannomse 
eithcr with the sky or with the colours of adjoining 
buildings. With competent supervision of the main 
effects of colour and arrangement, hoardings might 
become things of real beauty and instruction, nut 
only in respect, to the values of advertised com¬ 
modities, but as concerns colour decoratinn. 

England is a country of atmospheric effects in¬ 
volving on many days in the year subdued colours 
for all objects in the background and middle dist¬ 
ance* A day lit the middle of spring may have a sky 
veritably the odour uf lead. The green of distant 
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grass and trees is overlaid with a similar gloom, and 
objects in the background, irrespective of their local 
colour* are toned down to a sort of depressing uni¬ 
formity, It is the difficult business of the British 
architect to discover a colour scheme that will take 
its place against this background and still retain its 
interest* 

When Ruskin wrote his vigorous denunciations 
of the architecture of his time, with its triglyphs and 
its swags, its sham pediments and its rage for stucco, 
it was not that he was oblivious to the possibilities of 
architectural expression by plastic art, by shapes 
and modelling, but that architecture had been made 
to exist only in the addition of sculpturesque details 
of columns and orders applied in accordance with 
Pa Uadi an rules and without any consideration for 
colour whatsoever. 

Some few years earlier Owen Jones had been 
subjected to derision for expressing his belief that 
die ancient Greeks had employed pigments upon 
their columnar architecture* Later investigations 
and discoveries have proved his case up to the hilt, 
and every student of the present day knows that our 
Grecian architecture is but the bony frame of 
Grecian art w ithout its bright complexion. 

The architecture of Ancient Egypt was not con¬ 
sidered a suitable subject for much imitation in 
England, and the fact of its bright colour was 
accepted without so much controversy. 

Actually the Egyptians had an easier problem 
than the Greeks, thanks to their almost rainless 
climate * and given pigments of suitable chemical 
composition, there was little chance of rain washing 
them away* Sandstorms might blast them, how* 
ever, and to guard against deterioration the strong¬ 
est obtainable hues were employed. 

Structure and colour went hand in hand in that 
nearly all permanent structures were considered fit 
for the display of colour, and the walls and ceilings, 
whether of rock-cut Caves nr stone-built cells* were 
arranged in simple surfaces on w hich colour would 
show to advantage. 

When columns were introduced in the larger 
buildings to provide intermediate supports for the 
great stone slabs forming the roofs, the columns 
also were regarded as a field for colour, and in some 
cases their rounded surfaces were carved and 
painted with human figures in low p relief, although 
the curvature of the shafts made strange effects of 
foreshortening in the picture work. 

Other coluinns are made more appropriately to 
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represent the grouped stalks of reeds or flowers, but 
always with an eye to colour, for the stems and 
petals w r erc painted in rich, conventional colours. 
Except in a few special features, cornices, capitals 
and statues in the round, the carving is generally 
kept very flat and subordinated to the applied colour; 
Each object drawn is surrounded by an incised 
outline* and the surface modelling is provided hy 
gently softening down the edges of the pattern to 
the bottom of the surrounding groove with an al¬ 
most imperceptible, but exquisitely adjusted, 
gradation of relief (Fig. i). 

The definite simple shapes of the architecture 
(which w'as built up with rough surfaces and carved 
to shape after erection) are such as might convey an 
impression of undue sever!ty when seen in a photo¬ 
graph. Lmder their own blue sky, however, the 
biggest Egy ptian buildings tend to become dwarfed 
and to appear trivial unless enough colour remains 
to give them scale and distinction. Without applied 
colour, the buildings seen in the light of a glaring 
sun merge into their background of sandy hills, 
which also reflect a glare of light and heat capable of 
rendering inconspicuous the largest masses of 
masonry. 

The effect of size convey ed by great structures is 
very uncertain and deceptive, Evciyone has heard, 
from Ids earliest years, of the enormous size of the 
Temple of Karnak* but it does not follow that the 
impression it creates will be one of great scale. The 
flood of light beating into the ruins through the 
brokers portions of the roof entirely destroys the 
solemnity and scale of the Temples 

It is only when one reaches the primitive cells at 
the sanctuary end, some of which retain their slab 
roofs and blue-coloured ceilings, that the effect of 
the enormous blocks can be properly grasped* The 
colour has proved itself a necessity to the realisation 
of the size and dignity of the building* In these 
smaller cells the roof slabs seem enormous masses 
of stone 12 feet or so in length. It is only as a sort 
of afterthought that one realises that the lintels 
already passed in some of the outer courts and halls 
were three times as big and more than forty feci 
long. 

The pure primary Colours of the ancient archi¬ 
tecture are absolutely in harmony with the land¬ 
scape* where strong effects are the rule. 

The skv stretches up and away for miles, like a 
wall of blue masonry smeared with a plaster of 
white light. 
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The scene st sonset* when the Fellahin march 
home with their beasts along the sunbeam paths 
drenched in golden dust* is a qusintsight. It seems 
far more ancient than the Pyramids, for the Pyra¬ 
mids have lost their outer coating of wrought 
masonrj r and colour decoration, and do not appear 
nearly $n big as their dimensions would tend you to 
suppose. They have* by the way, a somewhat 
familiar reek of Hampstead Heath on Bank Holiday, 
if you allow yourself to look at them in that light, for 
they have become a playground for tourists and 
.Arab guides. The conventional attitudes in which 
human beings are portrayed in ancient Egyptian 
sculptures and paintings, and which seem so quaint 
and unreal to an Englishman, have been explained 
by reference to some religious convention which 
kept the artist to a certain beaten track. There may 
be a great deal of truth in this religious explanation, 
but* in fact, the attitudes drawn in the sculptures 
hardly need much comment when seen in their own 
land. The nature of the country explains them 
automatically, and the sculptures which have 
appeared so stiff, forced and unnatural when seen in 
a European museum become recognisable as in¬ 
tensely naturalistic when viewed in die light of their 
own surroundings, Egypt is a mud flat intersected 
with artificially raised lines of embankment for 
paths and irrigation channels. Consequently, every¬ 
one walking along a path is seen in outline silhouetted 
against a sky of solid blue, and, with the exception 
of some details of costume, the present inhabitants 
look singularly like the sculptures. The resem¬ 
blance Is closest in the ease of naked slaves working 
the shadoof and tilling the fields. 

Another peculiarity of natural conditions m 
Egypt which affects artistry and the design of build¬ 
ings in relation to structure and colour is that the 
dry air makes distant objects seem near. Blue-grey 
mists will not Serve as a common formula for the 
background colour of the picture, for the colour in 
ihe far distance may be bright cream or pink. Aerial 
perspective, as we understand it in Europe, is either 
entirely absent or even reversed ; the sun-dazzle 
sometimes making the foreground indistinct and 
leaving the background comparatively clear. Every 
object tells as a flat plaque of colour inlaid against 
the colours of neighbouring objects or against the 
sky, which although a light blue, looks just as solid 
as anything else in the landscape. 

It will be shown later how these climatic condi¬ 
tions have encouraged certain forms of structure 
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and colour in Saracenic architecture, where the 
shapes of domes and minarets and of crested para¬ 
pets have been designed to weave the colour of the 
sky into the arcliiteotural composition. 

The stem, almost crude* effect conveyed by 
photographs of Egyptian buildings may be caused 
by the inability of the camera to depict faithfully 
the colour values of the shadows. Hot climate 
shadows are really soft and liquid things* in which 
the detail of the architecture i:5 more easily seen 
than in the glaring sunlit portions of the building. 
The camera does not show things in this way, and 
makes the shadows heavy ami black* as in a 
northern climate. 

Suitable photographic plates and scientific ex¬ 
posure may do something to remedy this defect, but 
the amateur and the professional photographer in 
search of the picturesque generally get results 
which embody shadows far too black to convey the 
part played by colour in the architecture of Egypt* 
In Ancient Greece* as we of this generation know, 
the buildings and statues of solid marble were 
treated with a surface coating of pigment of the 
same pure and vigorous hues as had been used in 
Egypt. Owen Jones gives a list of primary colours, 
together with black, white and gold, as having been 
used in each Country'. Greece had not the same 
climate as Egypt, and can be horribly cold and wet 
in early spring. It has marc cloud and mist to soften 
the distance, but brightness and light predominate 
and make the glare From white marble distinctly 
objectionable. Machine production is going ahead 
in Modem Greece, but the number of factory' 
chimneys is not yet great enough to darken the air* 
though, to a sensitive mind, one may be enough to 
spoil the landscape. 

In 1908 Athens possessed some beautiful 
examples of modern architecture with applied 
colour in die ancient manner. The Academy of 
Science and the University had both been treated 
with polychrome painring. This may have been re¬ 
touched since riie buildings were erected in 1837, 
but it certainly seemed agreeable when I saw it. 

As a student of ihe British School at Athens, my 
work involved the examination of coloured ancient 
objects* and Impressed upon me the fact that the 
ancient peoples of Greece had considered colour an 
essential of architectural expression, 

I he use of painting on ancient Greek architec¬ 
ture, where an inclement winter must have acted 
adversely to applied pigment* may have been en- 
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couragcd by the example of Egypi, where painting 
had proved successful in a dryer atmosphere. 

Ornamentally-coloured terra-cotta seems to have 
been used at the eaves of some primitive templets* 
Fragments of architectural painted tile work, sup¬ 
posed to date from die seventh century’ B t C. t were 
found at die shrine of Artemis Orthh, the goddess 
of Sparta* in the excavations of jcjoB, and are des¬ 
cribed in the journal of the British School at 
Athens as " Painted tile ; tongue pattern in reddish- 
brown and a inlander in white paint. 1 ' 

Pottery with different ground colours—buff, 
grey and red—and ornamented with white, black 
and purple, seems to have been produced locally at 
a very early period. 

The words '* red ” and u purple ” applied to 
colours burnt into terra-cotta do nut refer to the pure 
brilliant pigment colours used by the later Greeks 
and by the earlier Egyptians, and the displacement 
of the sombre and permanently coloured terra¬ 
cotta eaves tiles by marble riles decorated withgayer* 
though fugitive, colours seems to have been an in¬ 
stance of the interplay of structure and colour in 
which the beautiful triumphed over the logical, 

To carve a tile out of marble and paint ornament 
upon its surface is hardly so rational a piece of build¬ 
ing const ruction as to cast a terra-cotta tile and bum 
in its colour decoration i but where walls and 
columns were treated with pigment it became 
necessary to treat the eaves course similarly to pre¬ 
serve harmony throughout the scheme. 

The structure of Greek huildings, more complex 
than the Egyptian, has been the theme of much 
learned discussion. 

The part played by wood in the columns and en¬ 
tablatures of earlier work and in I he roofs of later 
huildings may have prepared the way for the use of 
pigment upon the walls. The place taken by 
decorated terra-cotta in the evolution of the shape 
and the decoration of Greek mouldings and, 
possibly, in the development of the Ionic volute, 
might be made the subject of further enquiry. 

The Greeks were great potters, and the potter** 
knowledge of rounded form and surface must have 
contributed to the advancement of sculpture, as it 
certainly resulted in the production of numberless 
statuettes of all degrees of roughness and fineness of 
execution. In Roman timers pigment was used side 
by side with marble plating, and in both materials 
a large-handed type of design Ss observable. 

Colour deco rations Were often more sketchy and 


flimsy than in Greek or Egyptian work, and the out¬ 
lines were sometimes left as indefinite brush strokes 
instead of being precisely cut as in the older styles, 
Fhe colours selected were often no longer pure 
primaries, orange being used for yellow, purple for 
red, and so on, a concession * perhaps, to the at ill 
more moisture laden climate. The use of pilasters 
was developed by the Romans in some buildings, 
and the seeds were then sown uf a style of archi¬ 
tecture in which the imitation of columnar orders 
was to introduce the division of wall spaces into 
constructional ribs and decorative panels. We have 
seen how the Egyptians regarded thdr columns* in 
some instances, as wall surfaces rolled up into 
cylinders, and as fit fields for colour decoration 
with human figures and the like. The Greeks, in 
spite of some notable exceptions, had generally 
kept their columns free of figure subjects, and 
developed their structural character as beautiful 
coloured supports of fine shape. 

The Romans seem to have valued the mere shape 
of the column and its entablature and added them 
to the surface of their walls as a sort of decorative 
suggestion uf structural fitness, even when the in¬ 
vention of the arch and vault had already done 
away with the need uf architraves in actual fact- 
Colour* however, was not forgotten, and the shafts 
of columns were sometimes made of gigantic blocks 
of splendid marbles or granite. 

From Roman times onwards architecture splits 
up into two Lamps corresponding to the types of 
the shell and the skeleton. 

Eastern architecture retained its regard for the 
wall bs a single shell built to the required shape, 
whether in straight lines or curved. Western 
architecture perfected a style in which the column 
or the pilaster or the rib and buttress were to per¬ 
form ur affect to perform all the work, while the 
intervening panels were considered as surfaces of 
little or no structural value. These panels between 
the pilasters or ribs were often replaced cither by 
large windows or by naturalistic paintings into 
which the spectator looks as if through a door or 
window, since they sometimes include the repre¬ 
sentation of clouds and sky, shadows and other 
details of aerial perspective destructive of any sense 
of the presence of the wall upon which the painting 
has been applied. 

Byzantine architecture and the Eastern styles 
which grew up with and from it take the shell and 
the dome as their ideal Type of construction ■ and 
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when the Palestinian peasant wishes to build n hut 
in Jiis fields* he adapts the form of a dome without 
question* just as the English allotment holder as 
certainly invests in a hut with a framework of 
timbers and an external covering of boarding. The 
timbers are columns and architraves (educed to the 
lowest terms, Ruakizi traces the origin of Gothic 
ribs to the use of timber in certain primitive 
Lombardic churches. Other writers have seen 
in the rib system merely an attempt to build stone 
vaults as freely and economically as the Byzantines 
could build vaults in brick. 

In any case* the history of Gothic architecture is 
the history of the evolution of the articulate skeleton 
of building, until in Westminster Hall roof the 
Gothic Science of reducing structure to its skeleton 
hasi reached to such a pitch of refinement that the 
principle of its Construction has been identified by 
some investigators with our system of triangubttion 
in use at the present day. 

How colour could be considered in relation to 
such skeletonised buildings might be difficult to 
conceive if examples and records had not conic 
down to us ol the use of pigments in Romanesque 
and Gothic times . La Sainfe Chapette, at Paris, has 
been kept furbished up w ith colour applied as pig¬ 
ment on the mouldings and ribs as well as in the 
panels, Stronger effects of combined structure and 
colour are to be found in the lower church of St. 
Fran cis y at Assisi t where shadows on the I ow r massive 
cylindrical piers combine with a sea of blue in the 
vaults to produce the effect of a romantic, endian ted 
ca vcm. I tali an Gothic was not nearly so d i vided by 
ribs as French or English* and this crypt at Assisi is 
more akin to Romanesque work. In cases where the 
surfaces were divided into rihis and panels , the pane Is 
were reserved for figure subjects; and as the painters 
grew more skilful. the structural value of the pond 
disappears into aerial perspective, leaving the ribs to 
do duty, like the wires of a birdcage. 

Jn England the whitewashings by churchwar¬ 
dens and the scrapings and repainting^ of zealous 
11 restorers TP have whittled away the evidence of 
Gothic colour work as applied to masonry, but 
enough remains to show- that colour washes were 
often applied to exteriors, and almost invariably to 
the inside of buildings. The greatest glory of 
Gothic colour was reserved for the windows of 
coloured glass and the whole rib and panel system 
of construction findg its chief reason and excuse in 
having provided a means for the insertion of ample 


expanses of w indow space for this beautiful form of 
colour decoration. 

The choir of Canterbury Cathedral retains some 
rich specimens of ancient glass and enough modem 
glass of an unobjectionable character ten allow some 
idea to be formed of the colour scheme as affected 
by light entering through windows of strong colour. 
The pillars of Canterbury, unfortunately, have an 
unpleasant dead look* as if some cement-coloured 
preservative had been applied to them ; but it may 
be assumed that this was not their appearance in 
the time when the windows were new. The fact 
that coloured windows would fling their various 
tints across the interior would not deter colour- 
loving people from painting the masonry or from 
adding coloured objects to the tombs, such as still 
remain on that of the Black Prince. 

Chartres Cathedral retains magnificent glass in a 
great proportion ofits many windows, and the flood 
of Colour throw n on the masonry of the interior is 
intensely fine. The colours in the earlier periods of 
glass work are delightfully rich and strong, and are 
made to seem richer by the use of very small pieces 
of glass rimmed about with lead eaines. 

Increasing skill in draughtsmanship brought with 
it the desire for large-scale and naturalistic art in 
later work* Larger pieces of glass were introduced* 
and the beauty of the window as colour was lost in 
its elegance considered as a representation of 
figures and features* Subdued tones of grey often 
took the place of the older red* blue and yellow. 
The Gothic love uf colour also expressed itself in 
the design of floor hies* embroidered or painted 
hangings, enamel and gilding. With all dus blaze of 
colour in every part* a connecting link was estab¬ 
lished between East and West; and Ruskin at¬ 
tributes the refining of Northern work to Arab in¬ 
fluenced. The suggestion of nervous energy and 
restlessness conveyed by the ribs of Northern build¬ 
ings is only partly disguised by a colour scheme ; 
and the ribs themselves might be relied upon to 
maintain harmony with the grey sky by throwing 
some part of the colour into the shadow. 

That the gtcy sky plays a part in the interior 
effect of a building whose windows are all composed 
of rich stained glass may not seem immediately 
obvious, but it h a matter of comparison. A piece of 
glass that glows like a soft cushion uf green moss at 
Canterbury might flash like an emerald at Jerusa¬ 
lem or Cairo* and throw into the interior a distinctly 
different quality of light. 
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When the Renaissance of Roman architecture 
followed the Gothic, the rib and panel system was 
never completely shaken off. Great artists in con¬ 
struction like Filippo Brunelleschi, who studied the 
Roman remains with the utmost care, read into the 
ancient construction the Gothic science in which 
they had been brought up* Courses of brick in 
Roman vaults and columns decorating Roman 
watts must have seemed to the masters of Renais¬ 
sance art evidence that the ancients built upon a 
principle of skeleton framework somewhat similar 
to that practised by their own immediate ancestors. 
In the great cupola of the Florence Cathedral 
Brunelleschi devised a complicated ribbed vault 
after the study of Roman domes of much simpler 
construction. By force of his own personal charac¬ 
ter and attention to detail, he made a success of the 
work ; blit a dome without ribs might equally well 
have been constructed. 

Later on structural ribs were abandoned, but the 
suggestion of them was retained in a rather 
capricious and uncertain fashion. Even in Rome 
itself, within a short distance of the great Pantheon 
and the mins of the baths, the broad expanses of 
Renaissance walls were sometimes frittered away in 
small compartments between pilasters or engaged 
columns added for ornament and fulfilling no 
genuine purpose of structural necessity. In the 
interiors of Renaissance buildings the elaborate 
colour schemes of the great painters, who gloried in 
depicting figures in motion and in the accurate 
rendering of shadows and perspective, left the 
architects no alternative. 

If they did not suggest structure with a frame¬ 
work of pilasters, entablatures and ribs, the con¬ 
structional aspect of architecture would have been 
banished altogether, and the whole building left 
without apparent support. 

Michael Angelo, himself an architect as well as a 
painter, introduced punted ribs along with a whole 
gallery of painted statuary, in the barrel vault of the 
Sistinc Chapel, in an attempt to satisfy the require¬ 
ments of apparent stability and to act as frames tu 
his naturalistic figure subjects* Below the spring¬ 
ing of the vault, however, structure seems to have 
been forgotten, and the great painting of the Last 
Judgment on the end wall appears to cat away the 
solid masonry and leaves one vault springer of the 
roof hanging without support over the centre of the 
picture. 

In Byzantine architecture structure and colour 


are fitted to one another more directly, the walls 
being designed to present the maximum of smooth 
surface on which to display an expanse of veined 
marbles below and a sea of golden mosaic on the 
vault above. Where columns are introduced thev 
are of fine coloured marble, and are used without 
reference to the rules of classic trabeated architec¬ 
ture but as veritable supports required to carry the 
upper parts of the building. 

I’lie transition from the slender shaft of the 
column to the massive wall above is sometimes 
softened by the interposition of a block of marble 
placed above the capital and adapting it for the re¬ 
ception of the springing of a pair of arches rather 
than the bearing of an architrave. The question has 
been raised whether the simple surfaces of wall 
were designed for the mosaics or whether the glass 
mosaics were resorted to in order to disguise the 
poverty of sculptured detail upon the walls. Byzan¬ 
tine builders seem to have classed themselves whole- 
heartedly with the Eastern school and preferred 
their walls to be plain expanses untroubled by un¬ 
necessary projections. The fair extent of the walls 
and the colour that was to be put upon them were 
considered together in the design, as is indicated in 
the use of coloured marble columns, which cnibudv 
structure and colour at the same time* 

i he colour scheme in a Byzantine church fre¬ 
quently included figure subjects, but tliev were 
treated in such a fashion as to leave the expression 
of the structural value of the wall unimpaired. The 
figures arc nearly always depicted in simple atti¬ 
tudes and are drawn without perspective or shading, 
except of the most rudimentary order. They count 
for what they arc: just so many patches of beautiful, 
varied colour on the walls or vaults. What they lack 
in animation they gain in solemnity and in fitness as 
integral parts of the architectural scheme. 

Once allow naturalistic figures to be introduced 
into a Byzantine building and the architectural 
nunable is utterly destroyed. 

Some of the main piers at St. Mark's, Venice, are 
eaten away, to all appearance, by the naturalistic 
flying draperies with shadows and aerial perspective, 
un what ought |o be, and to appear, the chief sup¬ 
ports of ihv building. Hne figure draughtsmanship 
■s permissible if only it is kept diagrammatic, 
i here is much room tor discretion in placing of 
colours on draperies, but true perspective, whether 
in outline or in aerial effect, j a absolutely inad¬ 
missible. 
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The Byzantine mosaic workers, luckily, knew 
little uhout perspective, and the buildings and 
scenery introduced in their mosaics are like dia¬ 
grams drawn in two dimensions only and take their 
place upon the walls or vaults with as much pro¬ 
priety as tlie stately figures. 

The Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem occupies 
an intermediate position between Byzantine and 
Saracenic architecture (Fig. 3), 

The arrangement of the building as a shrine or 
casket around and above a rock associated with 
Jewish as well as Christian and Moslem traditions 
has permitted a certain amount of controversy about 
the origin of the building, though the generally ac¬ 
cepted tdentification credits the Khalif Abd cl Melik 
with the construction in die year 72 of the Hegira or 
684 of out era. Akb sugh snme etements of Byzan¬ 
tine architecture arc to be discovered in the making 
of the building, the decoration conforms to Mnhem¬ 
med T s ban on figure subjects, and even the forms of 
vegetation are very strongly convent! onalised- 

The sacred rock is regarded by the worshippers 
as the earthly counterpart of die Seventh Heaven, 
and the exuberant fertility of Paradise is suggested 
in the growing trines and its glories in the wings and 
crowns shown in the mosaics (Fig. 4). The Arabs 
made a great feature of their beautiful writing* In¬ 
scriptions m Cufie and Arabic characters surround 
the interior of the building and reappear in its 
brilliant stained glass windows (Fig. 5). 

It has been objected that stained glass and mo- 
shes are incompatible and mutually dts true rive, but 
this is by no means necessarily the case where the 
light outside-is sufficiendy strong and the spectator 
is content to pursue his arcliitcetural studies withf 
out undue haste. 

Tlie Dome of the Rock is a dosed book to the 
tourist in a hurry* but so would Iiave been the great 
Gothic centres of pilgrimage when all the windows 
were filled with stained glass and every corner was 
occupied with relics of saints and heroes. The Dome 
of the Rock undoubtedly gains in beauty from ins 
glorious windows and the coloured rays they Jling 
across the building. The tones of the mosaics arc 
obscured to some extent, but to the man of leisure 
this is no great disadvantage, since the details re¬ 
appear when one’s eyes get accustomed to the purple 
gloom. 'The objection to stained glass windows 
might hold good where naturalistic figures with 
delicate flesh tints have been included in the deco¬ 
rations nil the walls. 


A shaft of scarlet light upon the features might 
then seem odd, but as Byzantine figures often have 
the outlines uf their noses made of red Eesscrcc there 
really isn't much in the objection as far as they are 
concerned. Perhaps, one could go farther and say 
fchat T where a figure is delicate enough to be spoilt 
by the light from a good stained glass window* it is 
too delicate to be included in a Byzantine colour 
scheme and had better be framed up in a building 
designed on the Western or rib and panel method< 
The colour thrown from stained glass windows is 
really useful in harmonising mistakes of colour on 
the walls, and in the absence of Michael Angelo, and 
while the mosaics are in course of application and a 
large proportion of the wall Is bare, coloured win¬ 
dows Can soften down the lack of harmony between 
polished marble and rough brick. 

Bentley's wonderful cathedral at Westminster is 
going through this uncomfortable process at the 
present time. Too much marble decoration has 
already been erected to be ignoredand much brick¬ 
work, beautiful in itself,remains unclothed,dashing 
with the marble in colour and texture under die 
rather melancholy gleam of the pab green windows. 
The windows round the apse are the principal 
villains of the piece and steal all the colour out of 
the magnificent golden onyx columns of the 
haldachino. 

To return to the Dome of the Rock. The exterior 
Is covered with glazed tiJcs principally in dark and 
light blue, white and black, with some additions of 
green, yellow and grey* The temperature in Jeru¬ 
salem is liable to sudden jumps from frost to ex¬ 
cessive heai T so that the tiles ate tested almost as 
severely as they would be in any soot-free part of 
England. This should encourage our colour-lovers 
to persevere in their experiment^ since the effects 
produced arc lovely. 

'Flic cool colours are appropriate in a country 
where the prevailing tint of the landscape is warm 
oranges and the building is intended to represent 
heavenly repose* 

Apart from the use of marble plating and mosaic, 
the Arabs have also a very beautiful masonry tradi¬ 
tion, in which colour and structure are interwoven 
in the most intimate manner. Arches and vaults are 
made with stones of two different colours with close 
knit points of interest at important parts of the 
design* 

The jointing of the masonry is very accurate and 
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the ornament has a direct reference t q the con¬ 
struction* 

The pull of gravitation and the fact that the arch 
sustains itself by the mutual pressure of its ydus- 
sufrs h given expression in die interwoven edges of 
the different coloured stones composing its, curve. 
At the same time the colour slut’s are played off 
against cadi other and against the light and shade 
due to the shape of the vault, 

1 he idea of the unity of building in the East is 
Tftell exemplified in these intricate work*, where the 
sense of wall surface built to shape may be accepted 


as the principal dement of the homogeneous shell 
type of architecture* 

The same idea of continuity is to be seen de¬ 
veloped farther in the application of geometrical 
patterns spread about the walls and roofs of Arabic 
and Moorish buildings. 

These are constructed in many different materials: 
of stained glass in windows, of glazed tiles* of rare 
woods inlaid with ivory and precious metals or of 
bronze inlaid with silver and gold* and cany the 
most glorious elaborating of colour over every por¬ 
tion of the building. 


Discussion 

I FIE PRESIDENT, MR. PAUL WATERHOUSE, IN THE CHAIR: LATER MR. ARTHUR KEEN (HON. SEC. > 


frrdcssnr GERALD MOIRA ; It is not a very severe 
rash to propone a vote of thanks—your thanks and my 
own—to Mr. Harvey for his very interesting discourse 
I he only thi ng l am sorry about is that we have not had 
a little more enlightenment on what is to be done to¬ 
day, We have heard a good deal of archeology, and we 
have seen on the screen some extraordinarily interesting 
examples of what has been done in the past; but I wish 
tn get down to the hard fact of what is to he done to our 
dreary okl London to-day. The President asked me to 
be one of the adjudicators of a colour competition 
which took place here a little white ago, and 1 had the 
honour of acting in that capacity. Some of the designs 
for exterior colour decoration were very interesting, but 
I felt a little disappointed, because there was i\ very 
vague idea in the minds ■ voting architects, apparently, 
how to tackle ? be subject in a broad way. Thcv knew 1 
[low to make clever plans, and they knew "how to do very 
smart water-colour drawings ; but when it came down 
to facts of const ruction of colour, and the realisation of 
tonality, 1 felt there was something lacking. I wonder 
\i this is due m architectural education, or if it is ihai 
liOiulon does not need any colour. ! honestly believe 
London does need colour, and I am certain that if Home 
oi our streets had broad masses of tone, with blocks of 
colour at stated intervals, it would be far more interest^ 
■ n I?t brighter* livelier than it is to-day. Et is al>surd to 
say Thai ht. Paul s Es beautiful with the lower half 
perfectly black and horrible, and the top like a silver 
shrine. Tr spoils the proportion* and docs no good to 
the architectural detail, Still* that is rather beside the 
question. What I have been asked to do is to propose 
U vote of thank* to Mr* Harvey, which I am sure you 
will accord to him very heartily, 

M r r II ALSEV RICARDO | /\] r in seconding the vote 
of thsinks, said i 1 l should like to support Professor 
Moira * remark* with regard to the itn port ante of colour 
hi buildings. What Mr. Harvey has proved is that the 
desire for colour is innate. It starts before history — 
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in Crete—and extends to the present day, as is indi¬ 
cated by our advertisements at any rate. Where you see 
rite desire for colour conspicuous I v shown is in such 
places as Const anti nople and Jerusalem ; you will find 
examples ako in Persia and Asia Ah nor \ there you see 
the people generally want colour. 

In those countries you get, in the spring, a flush of 
colour, and S>cyond thin you have nothing. It is dusiv ; 
dusty olives, dusty cypresses, dust)- figj, dusty pome¬ 
granates, and* under black shade, dusky sycamores. 
Hut they said :Ue must have gome alleviation from 
this ; and so they have iheir buildings with coloured 
1 i 1 cs a nd so fort h—mo* q u es,do reies, cupoE as.min arc is a re 
■ill masses of colour, because they could not do without 
it. That is so in Jerusalem, It also applies to us in 
London, because when you walk in the streets, except 
lor what you get in the streets ihtmsdvcs and in the 
shop windows, London is devoid of colour; 

We have got, I think* into a eimoush sophisticated 
st.ile vmh regard to what a building should look like. 
I think Mr. Harvey said that Ehe people in Gothic times 
lime washed their buildings, and that brought to niv 
rnifid a church thae I know something about—Whit- 
church CarnHULOmm. The canons could afford it, and 
whitewashed their church every few years, partly be¬ 
cause they wanted to show the church in its real beauty, 
partly to preserve the stone. If we cared enough about 
mir buildings, we should l 1 1 1 - the same here, because 
lisActvdfth is the is nest known preservative of stone. 
W hen the scaffolding was removed from a new building 
ii looked beautifully dean, and people exclaimed: " Here 
is a masterpiece ! F But in a few vear* it sank into the 
general ruck of the dirtiness of London. If we cured 
enough about these things, we should say: " For good¬ 
ness sake come and wash those buildings as a praervu- 
h vc.” I ha I is why I say we are in a sophisticated stutc. 
If one morning wc arrived at Victoria Station ami saw 
tliat Professor Lcthaby arid a team <4 men. had white- 
w ashed \\ vstminster Abbey, should we taut savit was an 
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outrage f It would not lie ; ii would l>c reproducing 
the Abbey as it looted when at its best—that is, in the 
time of Henry III — and it would be preserving it hr 
more than is being done at present by tinkering it with 
fresh pieces of stone. A great deal nf the beauty of 
Westminster Abbey is fast by the grime that coats it. 
If people said it was an outrage to wash it, it would 
be because They had an entirely wrong idea, a wrong 
way of looking at things. Seven ordghi years ago I was 
working at the Admiralty, and my work was at Lowthcr 
Lodge. I bad as confreres some "dons from Oxford and 
m official of the British Museum, and after lunch we 
walked in Kensington Gardens. One day they had 
been washing the face of the Albert Memorial, and it 
was quite beautiful to see it, in the winter, over the trees 
against the blue sky in January and iht leaden sky of 
February. And when, as now 1 , there was a burst nf 
green, it was lively to see the Memorial. My confreres 
fed me, nuE with first-hand impressions but with text¬ 
book opinions, with the hasty press verdicts of fifty 
yearn ago. But here, incontestably, was a beautiful 
thing. 

Out of the troubles about colour work was that it 
was captured to a certain extent by the painters and the 
sculptors* In the eariv examples of coloured architec¬ 
ture which we see in the paintings by Mansucti, 
Bellini and others* the houses arc chequered and 
painted and diapered. By and by they got Tintoretto 
and Giorgione to put their frescoes on them, and the 
salt sea air injured therm Then they i^aid : *’ We will 
not do this any more ■ we will not have anything less 
than the best, ami we will not have the best where it 
must gel ruined." And the poor house-painter was 
shelved*, and we get Venice as it is at present, with¬ 
out the colours it used to have. What Is proof of my 
point is that in Islam, where the painter and the sculp¬ 
tor ate mu allowed, you still have the coloured mosaics 
and the splendid tiles. There was another sophistica¬ 
tion during the Renaissance. They dug up Roman 
statues which had tumbled down and became em¬ 
bedded, and when they were dug up the traces of colour 
were very slight. There was then much catchpenny 
talk about ,r purity of form, shade and mass," a kind of 
talk that persists to this day. We have this inhuman 
statuary about the place, and it has no relationship to 
what we want. No wonder when we put statuary ah*mt 
our buildings the people do not look at them! Who¬ 
ever notices the groups of people on the new War Office 
building? They are disconsolate up there: there is 
nothing about them to catch the eve. 

Professor Moira said something else which bears 
very much on what wc can do, which is that we might 
colourwash, and so enliven much of the architecture 
at the present moment, raped ally the stucco architec¬ 
ture, Take. For example, those fine blocks of 
terraces — Cumberland Terrace, Chester Terrace, 


Cornwall Terrace—which go round Regent's Park. 
They, with their pavilions, are complete architectural 
conceptions. Bui each individual tenant paints hi* 
own strip, which may go half-way through a balcony ; 
and, of course, that is all wrong. If the terraces 
were treated as an entity, there could he much decora¬ 
tive colouring. Think how Ikrautiful the effect might 
be at the present time* with alt the fresh green about 
the park. Now, when you cross Westminster Bridge* 
you see the freshness of stone* with its bright red roof, 
presented by ihe new County Half and it looks lovely, 

I have great pleasure in seconding the vote of (himits 
to Mr, Harvey. 

Air, WILM AM WOODWARD [F.]t Many thought* 
have occurred to me while Mr. Harvey has been reading 
his paper. I remember* many years ago, that Owen 
Jones, than whom there was no greater authority on 
colour—and 1 recommend young architects in ^tudy 
his Grammar of Qmamfiii —said many wise things 
about colour. To-night we have bad thrown on the 
screen an illustration of the west front of St, Paul 1 * 
Cathedral, which shows the effect produced by the soot 
or London. Professor Moira has fallen foul of the lower 
part of the west front, because of the great contrast in 
colour it presents. To my mind, the atmosphere of the 
city of I^imlnn has provided the very colouring wc 
want for the lower part of St. Pauls Cathedral, because 
you must always have the deeper colour in the dado ! 
Sir William Richmond, whom l had the honour of 
calling my friend, started a scheme of colour for 
St, Paul's Cathedral which, had it been permitted—and 
it would have been hut for a particular circumstance-— 
would have been magnificent. Thai circumstance was 
the publication of m letter in The Times by an American 
who was on a visit here. The mosaic work in St. Paul's, 
which Sir William Richmond did for the Cathedral, 
and the magnificent coloured windows which he 
designed for it* were all put a stop to by that one letter 
in The Times, Sir William had nut been to St. Mark's 
at Venice for nothing: be knew what the Salviati mosaics 
in Si. Paul's looked like ; he knew what the old men 
had done in the mosaics in SL Mark T s< and that they 
were placed .70 that the various facets were shown cu 
advantage. 

With regard 10 applied colour, Mr. Harvey has 
elaborated three point*—valour produced by colour 
material, colour produced by pigment, and the colour 
produced by the tot ft of London* Take, first, colour 
produced by the application of material. Some of my 
happiest days were passed at the AJ basts bra at Granada* 
If you want to know what colouring is T study the 
examples there. Go to the Botanic Gardens here and 
study the colour of the geranium, then go to Spain and 
<?ce the affect of the sun and the atmOtiphtre there, and 
note the difference. Owen Jones. Wyatt and others pro¬ 
duced, in the Crystal Palace, replicas of the Alhambra 
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Court, hut their scheme* have all been damned by His 
Majesty’s Office of Works in pro vi ding the War Museum T 
1 wonder whether many here remember that about 
twenty-five years ago Owen Jones applied colour to a 
building in Oxford Street, But it was of no use in 
London* the soot destroyed it. In a recent paper* 
however* Mr. Ricardo told us we could use a 
colour in London which would be washable and 
permanent. Referring again to St* Fan! 1 * Cathedral + 
letters appeared in the Daity Mail two or three years 
ago headed M Wash 5 t- Paul 1 * ! Tr and a correspondence 
ensued in which 1 joined. All the present beautiful 
colouring would have been destroyed if we had done so. 
We all ought to wander through Westminster Cathe¬ 
dral and admire to magnificent architecture; but the 
application of colour in marble in (hat building, with 
one or two exceptions* is an utter failure. 

Mr. Harvey's paper gives us much food for thought, 
and wc should especially thank him for idling us some¬ 
thing about Spain, where you must go if you want to 
see the successful application of colour. 

Mr. EDWARD WARREN [F*] : I am soiry 10 dis¬ 
agree with Mr. Woodward in regard to St. Paul s 
Cathedral* For my own part, I think the present 
colouring with its shadows, hides its contours. I can¬ 
not understand how anybody can seriously admire the 
patina of grime. Should we like to see Paris covered 
with it? But Parisians are careful of their buildings, 
and wash them, Jf you live in certain quarters of Paris* 
whether you like it or not, you have to dose your 
windows periodically while a powerful hose plays upon 
the^ building, Why can’t that be done in London : Ti 
would be a mean* of keeping London more sightly and 
more seemly than U Is. I quite agree with Mr. Ricardo, 
that whiteness and cleanliness in a building add beauty 
to it. I remember William Morris, shortly before he 
died, talking about architecture to a few n£ us, and he 
said : " What would 1 not have given to liave seen a 
fourteent h-century cathedral the day after the scaffold¬ 
ing came down—seen it in its beauty and cleanliness, 
its whiteness and its sharpness of curve and outline.^ 

Willi regard to applied colour, I was very much in¬ 
terested in what Mr, Harvey told us. He told us much 
that some of us w r ho have been in the East may have 
seen* but also a good deal more, lie spoke of the appli¬ 
cation of colour to Greek buildings, and of its being 
derived from Crete and Egypt* lie did not* 1 think, 
appreciate quite the immense number of fragments 
which exist in Greece, though they have to be looked for, 
which show the manner in which the Greeks coloured 
their buildings* When 1 first saw die Parthenon, 
thirteen years ago, I had the good fortune to go to 
Alliens with one or two painters and a sculptor. The 
evening before wc were discussing the possibilities of 
colour on the Parthenon, I said : “It is well known 
that it was coloured, though wedo not know whether the 
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columns we re so, a 1 The sculptor sal d: 'Visit conceivable 
that the Greeks, about 400 bx., were such fools as to 
colour theft beautiful material i 11 l said : +H Certainly, 11 
We got an order to allow us to climb to the top of the 
old Turkish staircase, the sculptor and l, and the n ho 
had to give in completely, because there, on the inward 
face of the architraves of the peristyle, where the 
western sun could noL get at it* was the colouring 
—large key patterns of black, red and yellow. In the 
Museum on the Acropolis every tiling is coloured ; there 
is almost no piece on which there is not some vestige 
of colour. There was the torso of a youth on horseback, 
which, if 1 liad seen it elsewhere, £ should have taken 
for an Italian Cmqueecnto youth; there was the 
tight hose, parti-coloured costume, one colour on, one 
side and aim!her on the other—namely, pink and green; 
and there were busts and heads of women* w hich hud 
trace* of gold on their hair and tinting on their face*. 
The eyes were filled with enamel or mother-of-pearl. 
If you merely consider theTan hen on, with the holes far 
the attachment of bronze, the scabbards* the shields and 
90 on, you can be certain that the bronze was not left So 
go black or green. If the bronze was gilt, is it not 
probable that the warriors were coloured J The Greek 
and Egyptian temples were coloured, and as brightly 
and as gaudily as temple* could be. The natural wish 
for colour crept west, and extended to our Gothic 
churches in France„ in England and in Europe gener¬ 
ally. If you examine churches carefully, particularly 
the underside of mouldings, and die backs of niches, you 
will find colour. The west fro nt of Wells Cathedral was 
coloured, anti the same is true of Salisbury Cathedral 
Most of our cathedrals must have been a blaze of colour. 
If you waul to see the cfFcct of coloured statuary on 
cathedrals, you have only to go to Wells to sec the gilt 
“quarter boys" on the clock, delightful even against the 
subdued lints of the old masonry. I see no reason w hy. 
In London* and in England generally* if wc only wash our 
buildings and keep them clean and renew ibeir colour 
as often as is nectary, wc should not have an immense 
a mourn of applied colour in the street*. There is the 
possibility of glazed majolica, Mr. Ricardo has shown 
us wh.it can bn done with coloured tiles and bricks. 
There is no reason why, if we really felt the instinct for 
colonr which our fathers fell in the Middle Ages, we 
should not have it to-day, I hope the revival uf the 
idea of colouring buildings* and the impetus given 
by the Institute to young architects in the direction of 
colour-schemes* will lead to a cardii! study and teach¬ 
ing of colour* and that we shall get a school of young 
colourists in architecture. They will make their failures, 
as everybody makes failures, but they will struggle 
thru ugh, and help m to achieve again bright* merry 
and liveable towns. 

Major H. C. CORLETTE [F J: Mr. Harvey 1 # 
address has been largely historical and archaulogical. 
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Archeology is valuable; but Ice us try to find <mt 
how colours were painted on walls and ceilings and 
made to stop there. 1 agree with Professor Moira 
in hoping that we shall build up in tins country a 
valuable school which understands what mural decora¬ 
tion Is + it is impossible for any of us to build a building 
without getting some structural colour in it* because 
our materials dictate to us in this rcspecL But if 
areha^bgisis or historians can tell us how the painter- 
decorators put the magnificent conception on the vault 
if Alhi Cathedral for instance, we should be grate¬ 
ful to them. Many painters do not sell their works; 
if they would turn their thoughts to decorative painting, 
we should get the beginning* of a school of decorative 
painters in this country. They should learn the differ¬ 
ence between decorative painting and painting in the 
pictorial sense, 1 should like to express my thunks to 
Mr. Harvey lor his valuable paper. 

Professor R, ANNINO BELL, R.A.: Having been 
invited* 1 cannot very well refuse to say a few words, 
though much of what l might have said h;ts already 
been referred to by others. he point has t*cefi raised 
li* to the washing of modem buildings. The advantage 
of washing modern stonework is usefully illustrated by 
the Victoria Memorial in front of Buckingham Palace. 
You will notice how beautifully both the marble and the 
stone are weathering. The monument is wallied con¬ 
stantly, and the marble now looks iioi white, but has a 
delicate greenish shimmer ; it is a most charming 
colour* The stone work of the large piers look* equally 
well, while other contemporary' stonework in London 
is already getting dingy and disfigured. I hat proves 
that the bath is as good for stone as for the human body. 
When vou wash stone you cannot wash everything ofi , 
some of the din gets into the interstices and stays there, 
:md only serves to emphasise the form* and brings out 
the sculptor's intention in the figures. 

I certainly agree with Mr. Ricardo In regard to the 
self-appointed critics and writers who have taken it for 
granted that certain lines of thought which come natur¬ 
ally to the literary mentality are necessarily to be fol¬ 
lowed hv artists. I think that the theory of the nECcfcitj 
of whiteness in fine sculpture arises in this way. The 
sculptor works in marble * marble is white, white stands 
for purity, and therefore pure sculpture should he pmt 
white* That is the kind of criticism written so easily* 
Unfortunately* the printed word carries weight with 
almost everybody* and it is difficult not to be in¬ 
fluenced by opinion authoritatively slated. But i $ )oli 
husk at things frankly, with your own eye?, it is much 
better. You will then realise that many of the ideas wt 
are brought up on are false, and that doctrines laid down 
by these people are not laws. 

Colour might be used admirably in more cases than 
at present. For instance, I won hi like to see buildings 
such as the new War Office with the figures painted. 


I^et us have buildings done up in a cheerful way* cer¬ 
tainly, hut if you are going io colour* you must colour 
a whole street \ you can nut have everybody painting 
his particular building in his particular style, l( that is 
done It can be but a local spot* it docs noi come into a 
scheme. But if colouring were done in the mass, and if 
we had some public authority whom we could trust* 
who would control these things and would discuss 
schemes for colour, London would l>c ibe better for it. 
We are glad in see an improvement even in the painting 
of front doors. There is much more cheer now in 
these matters than there was. I well remember the 
dreary Pompeian red which used io be so much the 
fashion in Pimlico. In England white has been too 
often translated into 1 stone-colour. 1 ’ Now* as one 
goes along Regent's Park one sees that thesTune-colour 
is disappearing from the house;!, and that when they 
are painted afresh it is a cream or white, which is u 
great advance, 

Mr. P, J. WALDRAM [Licentkiir ]; l would Like to 
mention otic point concerning & recent scientific ad¬ 
vancement which is of considerable use in the study of 
important schemes of colour. The difficulty In this 
country has always been to reproduce* at different 
times of the year and in different atmospheres and 
degrees of fight, the colours for dyes intended for use in 
various parts of the world. In Bradford [ was brought 
into contact with these difficulties, Until a short lime 
ago scientists had been unable to imitate daylight in 
artitidal colours emitted by lamps* but that difficulty 
has now been solved, and architects and manufacturers 
can now know exactly how the colours tliey use will 
look in bright sunlight* I am assured that in Bradford, 
for instance, materials of ibe exact hue in which they 
will he seen in far Eastern countries can be manufac¬ 
tured hv the use of this lamp. This method may prove 
of great use to architects in their colour schemes for 
buildings* 

Mr MATTHEW j. DAWSON [F.]: 1 would like to 
add one word to ihis interesting discussion* 

With regard lo medieval cokmr, we must not run 
away with the idea of too much whitewash* Many of the 
old churches and buddings were w lute washed, but the 
portals and the most interesting pans were emblazoned 
in colour* which would greatly alleviate the deadness of 
the white. A cathedral like that of Wells was not while, 
it was a yellowbh-brcwn, and the sculpture was picked 
out in colour on that background. I have examined the 
building very carefully. With reference lo Westminster 
Abbey, it is worth noting that some nE the ancient 
tombs have recently been unearthed from their 
pail of dust and everyone interested in colour should 
see them ; colour experiments are also being carried 
out tin the stalls. In the modem application of colour 
we have great difficulties. It is interesting to set 
buildings in ceramics ; hut they must be washed 
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regularly, and airat means of cleaning should' he 
provided. The Swan building in Oxford Street lias 
often been washed in the lower portion, hut the upper 
part slmws nothing but soot stains, which become more 
dtflieuh to remove the longer they remain, and make the 
ceramic surface and the bright colours more displeasing, 

Mr. Harvey says people want colour. Every adver¬ 
tisement shows that need ; all the omnibuses ami 
everything which.can be coloured j* of a bright hue. 
Willi regard to stonework anil colour, there are mam’ 
opinions. Mr. Walcot. who is now a member of the 
institute, shows Lm in his drawings the beauty of the 
eJTect of weathering on stonework; he does not forget to 
add the colour of passing objects or of the pillarboxes ; 
bs pictures, indeed, glow with colour. In the Strand 
ihcre is a good instance of a modem application of 
colour, in a building dose to St. Martin'Vie-Strand ; it 
is coloured with advertisements, and gives a suggestion 
tur a temporary colour treatment; it certain jV Jook^ 
fresh and bright. 

Air, J 1 . R, HIORXS (/*.); Professor Moira reused a 
VCJ 7 '^resting question when he asked why we cannot 
apply colour in a more definite way to London build- 
* n fi 8fc 11 lrj die answer is* that our modem 

buddings arc not generally designed to receive colour. 

[ gather from the various examples which Mr. Harvey 
showed In connects on with his interesting paper :h$i 
the buildings to which colour is applied so beautifully 
ire architecturally treated in such a way shat they 
present the broad surfaces necessary for the effective 
display of colour. Me know that polychromatic 
decoration was applied generally to buildings in Egypt, 
Europe and Asm for 3,500 years, and if we study the 
hud dings chanuzicrisiie of these periods and countries, 
we find that they were obviously intended, from the 
fitsl. to receive such decoration. In late Renaissance 
rimes ? in Italy, the treat merit by colour was dropped, 
and for two or three hundred years the very great effect 
of beauxy which can be obtained by colouring buildings 
lus been generally left out of account. I think archiiccis 
themselves are, to a large extent, responsi bie for the lack 
of encouragement in applying colours to buildings; in 
uur designs we do not seem to arrange opportunities 
for its application. In thinking of Pompeii, forexample, 
and the very general way in which the Greek decorators 
applied colour to the houses* it has struck me that the 
whole arrangement of the plan, the column*, the 
pi bisters, the panels on the walla and the lighting, had 
the definite object of a colour scheme an view. The 
extraordinarily beautiful effects produced showed the 
application of colours in a most effective way . If we* as 
architects, in considering our buildings bore in mind, 
particularly with regard to interiors, the arrangements 
whereby colour might be suitably and naturally applied, 
we should do iottue definite good, Mr. j larvcy V know¬ 
ledge of colour decoration in the East is exceptional ; w c 
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have only to look round the walk to see that he has 
produced some of the most interesting drawing nf 
colour decoration which have appeared for a nenerarion 
The CHAIRMAN (.Mr. jEEi, : A.'dfHIE 
Annua] Dinner a few tights ago Mr. Fisher was asked 
to speak. at very shun notice, in the p| atc „f Lore! 
Mitflcton, He told us in his speech what Lord Midlt- 
ton would Hnve sad if be had hen present, hm I cannot 
ti ll you tvhai Mi . Waterh-use would have said to-night 
if lie had keen able to stay. He very much regretted he 
had to go, and I know he would have said something 
wnn]i listening to on this very interesting subject 
t think Mr, Harvey has very Well justified his position 
as an Owen J.>ms Student. He has told ns what has 
been done in the past and in other places, but he did not 
let iiA inm the secret of what should be done in London 
at t!ie present time. Perhaps he is a wise man, and will 
reserve that for another occasion. At any rate, it is a 
subject winch could well occupy our ^mention for 
CYciiing. I had made a note mpelf aa to yrb.u the effect 

mi-ht be if we applied colour extensively 10 buildings in 

London* but Mr, Arming Bell anticipated tnc when he 
satd it would have 10 be done with due control fmm out- 
Mrie, The idea of having a terrace of houses coloured 
differently from end to end is unthinkable. One of the 
characteristic* of London architecture is that every m an 
j* aliiw unto lum$df—there is very little control from 
outside ; and the result is nn extraordinary mot lev of 
architectural effects. If colour were permitted on the 
same terms* that is, without control, one is afraid to 
think of what the result might be. There is a great 
am mint nf colour already in London *— there axe 
the trees, there are the advertisements, and the contents 
tk _[ ^ h l(t P s t there is the colouring of the omnibuses 
which go about the streets. and the colour* of the 
dresses of the people. How far it in desirable to use colour 
in London I* a wry great question. To mv mind, hav¬ 
ing to wash buildings down every vear or two is a con¬ 
fession of failure or of weakness, 'if colour is to he used, 
it should he of such a character that it would not need to 
be washed. Up to now, the most successful things which 
have been done m the way of applied colour, as dis¬ 
tinguished from building material, are the place* which 
1411 hud to ue washed from time to rime, Hie bid red 
* - ic Cl> !pur natural materials like stone, are 
fmtiy Aa/c, hut when we come to applying pigment or 
C 4?.ed enamel to building materials, we must lave 
knowledge and experience in order to do it success- 

'|. •'' * hope Mr. Harvey will give us some guidance at 
a later date. s 

Mr. HARVEY, in reply, said : [ I hank you all for 
your kind reception of my paper, and for the most 
interesting discussion. It is not possible, at this late 
hour, to answer every point it, detail, but 1 may sav 1 
am no foe to colour in London. If my paper had any 
pr.-ictita bearing at all, it was to point out that colour 
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in London Is a very difficult problem, and tints! we can 
settle ibe difficulties of it Sts ordinary building materials, 
it is u little premature to gn on to deal with extni- 
ordinary building materials. That fa why t projected 
St, Paul's Cathedral on the screen, and contrasted 
it with the Hou^c& of Parliament In Wren‘s building 
you have a beautifully elected material, which. In spile 
of differences of opinion, we all believe to be beautiful, 
m ^withstanding sis soot. Ln the Bouses of Parliament 
1 less suitable material has been employed, which is 
going dingily sooty instead of brightly sooty. I ntil we 
hare managed ihings like that, we have not taken the 
first step in our way towards a good and wcil-colonred 
London. 

Another point I [tied to make was that we live in such 
cominercially-kecitp culling times that an architect* fre¬ 
quently* has to build the side-wall of his structure in 
-. lieap material when the front is of a material 01 much 
better colour. Prom the colour point of view, that h a 
shocking crime. As you walk along a street, you usually 
see the side of a building first of all, so that you see its 
had colouring first, and the putting of a good colour on 
ihc front is futile. We have to get xhe main things right 
before we descend to detail. 

The difficulty of climate is a very real one. Apart 
from floor, EnglandV skies are not the skies of hot 
countries : they have not the bright, solid-looking blue. 
Wc arc thankful for blue skies when we get Them, and 
bright coloured architecture would he suitable on those 
days ; but on other days bright coloured architecture 
Is offensive. We do not like bright coloured hoarding i 
they are too glaringly and umhmkably bright, and they 
M^e pi lx together in such a haphazard scheme [hat they 
arc very leasing, To make a good colour scheme in 
London you must subdue your brightness to some 
extent. In the beautiful building by Mr. RicardOi in 
Addison Road, he has given us bright colour for Lon¬ 
don, it \s iruc, but it is not bright compared with the 
tiles used in a hot country Red I s ttot present, but 
creams, greens and blues predominate, and they arc of 
a tone which a Persian or Moorish tile-maker Would 
I lave considered grey ; their choice would be ol tar 
more startling colours. 

As lo the use nf special lamps for choosing our 
colours, that may be put into practice, but it is one of 
those points that show I he difference between the 
English climAte and that of Bombay, lor Instance. If 
we have to employ special electric lamps tts enable us to 
see materials in their own natural hue, that fa an 
admission that our climate is one in which wc cannot 
piny ruthlessly with bright colours * we must crawl 
before we can run. Think in terms of ordinary ma¬ 
terials, gel them right, then gradually weave your inter¬ 
esting materials into the scheme. 

And the scale on which we put on colour Is very 
different from the scale im which colour is introduced 


in hot-country buildings. In most of the Oriental ex¬ 
amples hanging on the wall here the colour fa in 
minute quantities ; the thickness of one's finger is the 
average* except In the case of background. Colour de¬ 
tails Lire the size of small leaves ; the size of the natural 
objects. On the big pavement design you sec the e\in 
sh-V' of the little bits of stone. In 4 medium-hoi 
climate, that of Florence, that was considered an 
appropriate scale of colour decoration* 

Another point is the difference between Eastern and 
Western buildings. Eastern building* arc frequently 
criticised from the standpoint of the Western architect. 
Moorish architecture has been said to be flimsy, unsub¬ 
stantial. trivial, and all that is bad, jus* on the plea that 
it fa noc solid* How that ideicamc about I do not know, 
because it is intensely solid. It just lacks pilasters, ribs, 
etc,, which wc look upon as giving a building solidity. 
They work on a different principle to nuns, that of con¬ 
tinuity of wall surface* and, with them, a build ini; is 
strong in proportion as ii is continuous* 


CARDIFF CONFERENCE OF ARCHITECTS. 

The R.I.BjL Conference at Cardiff, which was 
held from 8 to io June, was attended by 170 members. 
The programme , which has been published in the 
Journal,, was successfully carried out. There was a 
represent;?live attendance of dvic authorities^ the presi¬ 
dent of local organisations and architect* at the ban¬ 
quet nn 9 June. The President the Institute was 
in the chair* and the toast of the R.LR.A, was proposed 
by (he Lord Mayor of Cardiff (Councillor F. Harold 
Turnbull + JT.), Papers were read at the Conference hy 
Major Hurry Batura, M.P. [FX on " Unification and 
Registration " and hy Mr. Herbert T. Rucltiand {FX 
on H ' Civic Architecture and Advisory Art Commission /' 
The papers and a report of the proceedings will he pub¬ 
lished in a subsequent Issue of the Journal* 

royal gold medallist, 

Mr, Thomas Hastings, of New York,, Royal Gold 
Medallist 1922, will arrive In England about 33 June, 
accompanied bv Mrs. Hastings and several friends. He 
will bo present with Mrs, Hastings at the Council 
Dinner on 26 June, and he will receive the Royal Gold 
Medal in person at a General Meeting on the same 
evening. 

THE ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE- 
UPON-TYNE. 

On the recommendation of the Board of Architec¬ 
tural Education, the Council of the Institute have de¬ 
cided that the first three years of the Diploma Course 
Of the Armstrong College be recognised on the usual 
terms as exempting from the Intermediate Examina¬ 
tion of ihc RJ-B.A. 
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The Value of Public Opinion* 

By HALSEY RICARDO [FJ 


I N treating of this subject, " The Value of Public 
Opinion, 1 " it is natural that l T an architect, and 
here in this Royal Institute of British Architects, 
should vinv the matter from an architectural stand¬ 
point. The formula that 1 accept » the of mv 
position is ** that modern, architecture should he a de¬ 
veloping structural art, mainly concerned with the build¬ 
ing and improvement of cities, and the provision of the 
structures needed in civilisation," and l want you to 
bear in mind that ittnng architecture (as all true arehi- 
tccturc should be) must be progressive- conforming 
with the requirements of the rime, Progressive, that Is 
to say, much as our speech is progressive. We don't 
^peak now as John Ball and Lydgate spoke—nor even 
■is Swift and Addison talked in Queen Anne's time. 
Many of the words they use have a different function 
in our vocabulary. More recent disco vents (since their 
rime) i n sdence, terrestrial and celestial, have altered our 
outlook upon the world and given their words an ex¬ 
tended meaning. Besides a host of additional sub¬ 
stantives and epithets—that would have dismayed Dr. 
Johnson—we have made old words carry new loads, or 
vaporise themselves into mystic symbols. So in archi¬ 
tecture, there are a number of fear tires endeared to us 
by familiar use ami old association, some of which, in 
our present day, have to play a part beyond or foreign m 
their original function> 

It is often not easy to decide, till after careful con¬ 
sideration, whether such features arc consistent with a 
living texture, or are the husks of a structure that is in 
itself but A dead reproduction of some part of a building. 
As in speech, although the music and tlie rhythm nf 
the words chosen count for a great deal, it is the trend 
of thought infusing them that matters, so in building 
it is the quantity and quality of the thought that raise 
it tu ihe plane of fine and living architect tire, 

But how h fhis- to be gaugetl by the laity—the man in 
the street ? My answer woiddhe: Cultivate your powers 
of observation. Observation begets care—care begets 
insight into the conditions of production—uvd from 
thence ful lows j udgment * Ob$ervatiem i mplies di sen ini - 
nation. You can divide the objects, into those that you 
care for ami the other* that are beyond your care. But 
you cannot rest there. You will want to know why you 
care, and that involves analysis of the way* and means 
of production, of the ideals aimed at, of seeing past the 
work into the mind of the workman. How ha* it con¬ 
tributed to the part, and how have the parts contributed 
to the whole? There is m> need to encumber oneself with 
second-hand opinions as to 11 style >h and * H beauty <fc — 
technical information is another matter—the dutv is to 

* A Public LiiEi.il- lIl i ii■ r red nl the K.l JJ_V‘<m iS i. s ,j. 


deal honestly and conscientiously with oneself, and 
Lhen to apply such sesis as one's knowledge and ex¬ 
perience may supply, Such inspection is due to the 
architect and the craftsmen who planned and erected 
the building. They will work, 1 know, without this re- 
cogtihion* doing thrir best for the work** sake, with the 
dim hope that some few will discern what they were 
id Tiling at s what were their limitations and the condi¬ 
tions imposed upon them ; but recognition is sweet, and 
why should it be denied to them r it was not always so. 
It is merely through carelessness that we have allowed 
it to become so t 

Five hundred years ago, when the world was less popu¬ 
lated, w hen the apparatus of living was so much simpler, 
when common an ides of use in the house were fewer, 
and needed to be more durable, and therefore made 
under the stress of personal criticism, almost everybody 
was competent to pronounce on a work, from a castle to 
a joint stool, since the canons of criticism were simple- 
was the thing efficient for its purpose* was it pleasant or 
interesting to look at and to handle, was it well made 
and able to endure the service it had to perform, did it 
express the ideal of thai age r These were simple testa 
Thai almost everybody could apply, and almost every¬ 
body did, Cimabuc f s picture of the Madonna was 
carried in triumph through the streets of Horence to its 
destination in the church of 5ta. Maria Novella, and the 
quarter through which die procession passed was called 
the Borgo Allegro in recognition of the honour. Nut 
only was man's handiwork thus appreciated. The oxen 
tlmt drew up the steep acropolis of Lann the heavy 
blocks of stone to build the cathedral were gratefully 
Immortalised for their share in the labour needed. Their 
stone c Hi gits grace the twin towers of the cathedral, and 
from Out their shelter at the base of the spires nnc secs 
their heads gating at the completed work lie low them. 
The market crosses, such as at Winchester, Salisbury, 
Chichester* and elsewhere* were matters of popular in¬ 
terest, outside clerical influence, and were the occasion, 
1 doubt nut, of keen interval and approval. The eco¬ 
nomic side of the undertaking was a tnaEtcf uf public 
consideration—there was to he no waste of material; on 
the other band, no unsuitable material was to be used. 
There was every reason to use only what the locality 
provided, t 41 avoid the expense of carriage—or the 
oppressive tolls exacted by the proprietors and the land- 
Inrtls over whose property die stone and timber were 
carried. The carver took pride that his ornamentation 
should involve the minimum reduction ot the stone 
block he was caning: crooked pieces of timber were 
treasured agamst the day when they should conic in 
appropriately as part of the framing. 
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Liter came the emergence of the individual artist and 
the failure of the Guilds, There was first sly and then 
angry criticism of the clergy—shown in the out-of-the- 
nay carvings of the misereres i n the choir-stalls—and 
then more directly in outbursts of Lolhrdism, leading 
[u the Reformation. Tudor architecture was itself im¬ 
personal, but the importation and immigration of 
foreign craftsmen prepared the way for Tomgiano's 
fiunh for Henry VIE, for other Italian and Dutch artists, 
sod for the career of Inigo Jones. 

The accepted—by the people*—super-humanity of 
the great Ministers of State warranted such buildings 
as Burghky, Audley End T Kenilworth Castle, Hampton 
Court, and the like, to house the huge retinues of fol¬ 
lowers* attendants and servants, and to dispense the ex¬ 
travagant hospitality given in these palaces; in the Re¬ 
storation after the Civil War the importance of these 
magnate* still hulked in popular estimation, their share 
in the material prosperity of the country increased dis¬ 
proportionately, and they considered it due to their 
status to provide themselves with immense buildings— 
Castle Howard, Blenheim, Houghton—although the 
social function* that had justified the earlier mansions 
had now gone. 

Public opinion bore upon the unreality of this claim, 
and the frozen correct! tilde of Chats worth, for instance, 
shows its effect. Part of the popularity of the elder Pitt 
was due to the (comparative) si nip] icily of Ius menage. 
The M Great Commoner 11 was part of the common¬ 
wealth H 

But spectacular architecture had been delivered into 
the hands of the illuminati, it was not for the M man in 
the street M to pronounce upon it, and, lying outside his 
cognition* he ceased to interest himself in its achieve¬ 
ments* In a quiet son of way* popular opinion busied 
itself over the laying out of squares, crescents (London, 
Rath, Bust on), constructed avenues (Dorchester) and 
pleasant oases, such as village greens, anti had a consider¬ 
able word to say in the interior planning of town and 
country residences* The interior fittings and 11 move¬ 
able* +, of the eighteenth century are unrivalled both for 
design and workmanship, and arc obviously due to the 
very careful censorship of the purchaser. 

lint to this rather lethargic heterogeneous connolsseur- 
ship came a blast from the trumpet of action —a spiritual 
awakening from the material contentment of Things ns 
they were- -a fierce discontent with the present, with a 
pathetic 3 tn.sk backwards toward the past. The ecclesi¬ 
astical and literary world rose to lx. The Church woke 
from lier somnolency and attempted to put her house, 
at least, in order. Pugin carried a fiery Cresset in Ids 
hand, discovering the apathy end neglect into wind her 
buildings had fallen. Sir Walter Scott drew enchanting 
pictures of wliut life had been in the past and Words- 
worlh of what there was still in the quiet backwaters 
where be lived. There was unrest and searching of mind 


amongst thoughtful people of all dosses* and on this 
great wave of emotion came riding in, as its crest, the 
Gothic Revival. All its strength and all its value—and 
it was very strong and of priceless value—were due to 
the intensity and power of this great wave. 

It spent itself, on the ecclesiastical side* because its 
base was not broad enough. It fell into the hands of 
precisians for precedent. Instead of recognising t hat 
tile Art of Architecture was a living and developing art. 
it laid great stress on reproducing past features, ignoring 
the vital changes tiiat Imd taken place in the habits* a* 
well as the minds* since the Reformation - 

The attitude of the literary mind was different. It 
was admitted that the time was ill-jointed, but not chat 
it could not be set right. Carlyle was destructive, Raskin 
constructive. There was much to be learnt from (he 
features of the past, but the real duty was to discern the 
principles that underlay them. RusltiiTs teaching was 
of enormous importance. It has, of course, been widely 
disputed—bat directly and indirectly the spirit of 
modem living architecture derives from him. Not only 
architecture, bus tu-day*s outlook of man on man is due 
to hi* inspired, fervid teaching. And after the wreckage 
and dislocation of the past recent years, it is his torch 
that shines most helpfully on our way. Wc have to find 
a consensus of opinion as to what things in life realty 
matter. How far should individualism prevail ? What 
are the duties and obligations one owes to one's fellows : 
And how is one to fulfil these : I have no title to convert 
my desk here into a pulpit and be springing upon yon 
unawares a sermon. But ! want tu plead here the re¬ 
sponsibility and duty to others that we aJI have as 
citizens and members of the Empire. And I would base 
tuy appeal* in this present case, on quite elementary 
offices that we owe to ourselves as well -is others. Wc 
should exercise ami cultivate our powers of observation. 
One of the most valuable features of the training of the 
Boy Scouts is the directing litis power of observation 
ami cultivating the results that flow from it. They are 
taught to name and numerate the fauna of thtir locality 
their ways of life, their spring and autumn vesture* 
their friends and foes. They are taught to collect and 
name the flora of their locality, ihe time of their bloom¬ 
ing* their shy retreats, their struggles for existence, 
[heir economic value to us and the other creatures, lame 
and wild. They are taught something of the geology of 
their locality* and, by imp-making, of its geography. Its 
past history is a matter of their concern—the history of 
[he county as well as the parish, of the brave deeds that 
had been done and that were living dnne H Their world 
becomes a new thing to them, of absorbing interest and 
care. Butiiisoiir Concern rawell as the Roy Scouts*: and 
wliilst we betray our obligations in this matter, the evils 
wc depkne go on, and often increase, b the difficulty nf 
sclf-ediicatioii so great that we are reluctant to under¬ 
take it and prefer to rest and form our judgments second- 
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hmd ? To how nmny of my audience* in their walks or 
omnibus rides Through our streets* does it occur to can- 
rider the genera! and particular effect of die building* 
lining (hem : How many can give me the particulars of 
the ornamentation In tKe pediment over the porch of 
St. Martin-in-the Fields, or could tel) me which of die 
two viesttm lowers to St, Raids Cathedral shows the 
dock faces? What sort of reply could you make to an 
inquiry as to what buildings caught your attention on 
the way from Oxford Circus to the Rank, and why : 
And yet this apathy! tltis shirking of one + s concern in 
citizenship, dews matter very much. It lead* to ac- 
quiescence in needles* evil, to a kind of fa tali sm, to 
acceptance of things as they are, to false judgments and 
canons of taste. If Professor l art ha by* foe i n$tance T were 
courageously to whitewash the exterior stonework of 
Westminster Abbey, and so give us a chance of seeing 
the church as it left the builders' bands, in its prime, in 
the time of Henry HI,, what an outcry of vandalism 
there w ould be, although it is more barbarous of us to 
allow the structure to decay, in a mantle of corroshe 
din + obscuring the real charm of gaiety and tightness, 
than to preserve it with a projective coat of colour 
wash. We have allowed ourselves to get into an entirely 
sophisticated attitude tow ards our buildings, to imagine 
we prefer them dirty and patched* crippled, war-worn 
veterans, whose bandages and patches we replace. If 
anyone glanced twice at ibc Nelson column in Trafalgar 
Square, he ought come to the conclusion that Nelson 
himself would look more real and impressive were he 
Ids dress painted to represent exactly how he looked 
in daily life : the bronze capital on w hich he stanch* cast 
from the cannon captured in his naval engagements, 
should be gilt, to disclose this piece of history. Obser¬ 
vation, once aruused t does not stop at the mere stage 
of notice i questions at once arise as to the purpose of 
the object, its history', and its appearance, The power 
of analysis increases by the exercise of it* It will he 
found impossible to spend so much interest on Lhc ob* 
jeet without coming to some conclusion* m to its real 
worth. These conclusions, of course* to be just and 
adequate, require understanding of the demand that 
brought it into existence. How far was the demand a 
credit able one, bow far u-js it real or only supposed } 
So much is done, in the present day especially, in re¬ 
sponse to a supposed demand, which is really non-exist¬ 
ent, And the demand* that actually exist arc not all of 
them justifiable ones. Besides, there are qualities diflF* 
cult to gauge, difficult to express* of which we may lie 
only subconsciously aware—qualities such as appropri¬ 
ateness to its position, to the dignity of it* purpose, to it* 
hat mOn y wit h i is surroundings, Questions ti ke t hc&e are 
not answered easily, though they may be immediately 
felt, and we have to consider how far tradition, con¬ 
temporary criticism, and prejudice play their parts in 
nur impressinns. The mind clings fondly to old assoria- 
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lions : we part reluctantly with outworn features, and 
wisely, for they form the steps of our progression. The 
nilw.Ly carriage derive? from the stage coach, the motor 
var from the cub] it is only ivhtn the conditions are 
absolutely unprecedented that we gel (as in the aero¬ 
plane anti submarines] entirely new shapes, Wc resent 
novelty until we understand the purport of it. That is 
what make* it go difficuh for a byman to appreciate 
a wv building properly. The novel feature* disconcert 
him, whilst the dean* fresh appearance of the new work 
has its charm. Rut without some steady canons of 
criticism, some elementary icsts, his estimate may be nf 
no value. The novel feature may he useless, or mereh 
for advertisement* whilst the fresh dcanlin^s must in :i 
short lirue disappear. 

Rut before one attempts to detine what these canon* 
of criticism should he the public should instruct itself 
as to what it really wants. In the early part of the last 
century the public- -that is, die public that counts— 
was deeply stirred over die condition and ai titude of she 
Church. Thcr Oxford Movement attracted the finest 
spirits of the time, and their able propaganda made the 
way easy and ine v i e able for t he Got hi c Rc vi vaJ. Cj r I x k. 
with hift French Rttatuti&n, Past mtd Present, and lec¬ 
ture* on Hero-worship, accentuated the teaching uf 
Kingsley* F. I>. Maurice, Dickens, and Charles Readt ; 
Madox Brown and the Pre-Raphaelites gave, indirect^ , 
their mcmiirahlc support; Kuskin roused the glowing 
torch inu« llamee, far-reaching, intensely illuminating. 
In this tide of emotion few could rest unstirred—it* 
waves permeated remote parsonages, auto the quiet re¬ 
treat* of country houses, where the good man, in his 
well-appointed home and with bis comfortable sur- 
round mgs t never suspected that there was anything 
essentially amiss with the English legislation and man¬ 
agement of affairs, ecclesiastical ami social, no matter 
w hat the French nation and the rest of Europe laa-d to 
complain of in theirs. 

On the crest of this great wave of resolution to purge 
the dark place* of out moral and social betrayal of our 
ci vie respondhUitits came the Gothic Revival—the de¬ 
sire and the need to set our house in order, arid* in the 
Erst place, the structure of our churches. In the newly 
awakened zeal too much, we now see, was done. The 
broom was too vigorously applied. Apart from repair, 
restoration was widely carried out, and a kind of ruth¬ 
less logic w as allowed to play upon cathedrals and parish 
churches. Architecturally the Revival failed. It was—it 
is—impossible to recall the conditions under which the 
building* arose* impossible to reproduce the feature* 
that time, neglect, and violence had mutilated and de¬ 
stroyed. The whole fabric of society had dieted : (he 
very terms on which medieval buildings were based had 
passed away ‘ the craftsmen in the various building 
trades were no longer co-operalnrs ; at best, plausible 
reconstructions, reproducing some of the ideals of the 
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mediaeval builders, were all that were possible. Rue kin V 
famous chapter in Thr Sfonts of Vmcc, “ On she 
Nature of Gothic,'* showed eloquently the true kev to 
t he reasons for th h i nibi 1 ity. For all that p we ow e a great 
debt to the architects of ihc Victorian epoch. Their 
passionate desire for sincerity in building remains with 
us i q i hi s day, We may disa gree with regard to the forms 
which i he yconsidered vital, and w hich to us seem merdv 
forma of expression incapable of being reproduced 
in their original sense, but the underlying spirit of 
honesty, of direct subservience to the facts of she ease, is 
discernible in ihc best work of our time. Hie tide ebbed, 
a* all sides do. The discoveries of science h the wide¬ 
spread introduction of machinery, the researches into 
ihe origins of life and development of species, the 
“ higher criticism M of the Scriptures, have had their 
effect and rendered the attitude towards authority a 
more ratified and individualistic matter* Our duty 
towards our neighbour remains, however p a clear-cut 
thing, about which there is no doubt, exec pi as to one's 
ability to perform the whole of it. And t lake ibis matter 
of caring that things should be rightly done is une of 
prime importance to ourselves and to our neighbours. 
Observation begets care, and care is the core of human 
feeling. When we truly look upon a thing made we look 
past rile object and think of the brains, the heart, aoid 
rite hands thai went lo make it_ The more vve inquire 
into it* history 1 , the more we arc able to pronounce upon 
the degree of goodness or badness there is in it. If we 
take a hit of cabinet work, for example, we can judge 
from the degree of finish how far the craftsman was 
enabled to enjoy his delight in his workmanship, or 
whether the elements of time in execution and cost 
checked his pleasure. We can guess, from sympathy, 
how far the making a copy of some old-fashioned piece 
diminishes his pride in the beauty of the work - we can 
pity the poor drudge who is only permitted endlessly to 
turn out some portion only of the entire work—not as 
part of his apprenticeship, but as his life's work—and 
with these criteria in our minds, we can appreciate the 
finished article and feel secure in our verdict. This 
exercise of observation will find material for reflection 
on more recondite examples* We pass by daily, let m 
say* the Abbey at Westminster, and cast not a thought 
on that rank of stolid^ unpretending Hying buttresses 
that are steadily, ceaselessly holding up the fabric that 
is our pride. Some may think, perhaps, (hat they are 
put there to break the long Hank walls into compart- 
merits p and perhaps to frame pleasantly the great clear¬ 
story windows. But thdr task is far other than that. On 
them depends whether the vaults of the nave shall re¬ 
tain their solemn magnificence or shall fall in shapeless 
ruin on the Abbey Jlt>or h bringing with them ghastly de¬ 
al ruetio n of wall and vrindo w T I can p perhaps w bring t hei r 
function before you more clearly by deseri hi tig it in terms 
other than the equilibrium of inanimate forces- Lei us 


conceive the sit nation in terms not of stone, hut flesh and 
blood. We will suppose that you have, behind the 
bolted door of Ins cage, a hungry, powerful tiger, who 
is doing his furious best to come out. The bolts, proving 
plainly inadequate to keep the door closed T s smith is 
sent; for, who with his owls shall make the fastenings 
secure. The smith comes, and secs that it is too late 
to attempt any strengthening of the bolts ; there is 
nothing, in fact, to he done hut for him to apply all his 
bodily force against the door to keep it shut. The weight 
of Ins tools, in the- bag slung over his shoulders, con- 
tributes some help, but there ihc situation remains; he 
can expect no other person 10 conic to Ids help or his 
relief. Occasional sips of beef-tea may be handed to him T 
and some patches pu t on Ids clothes* by persons loo 
weak and inconsiderable to take any part in keeping the 
door closed against the tiger. That is comparable 
strictly to what those imperturbable buttresses have been 
doing for near upon 700 years. The tiger is the pressure 
of the great vault, striving to overthrow the buttress. 
The buttress is the man, the Hying arch liis arms* and 
1 he pinnacle that (ops the buttress is the addition ill 
weight of the smiths bag of tools. Now tiutik of the 
problem these niedtRrval builders confidently set them¬ 
selves : think, too, of ihe encouragement they received 
from the people amongst whom they worked-—more 
than encouragement: each fresh undertaking was urged 
to be an advance on the last. What the buttresses have 
to withstand at Westminster is mere child's play to the 
work the buttresses have to perform at Armens or 
Beauvais. Public opinion was unanimous in furthering 
the mason's work, the craftsman's skill; high and low, 
rich and pour, were eager to make sacrifices of land, 
money, and time for the triumphs they were hciu on 
securi ng- Then came the calamity of the Black Death and 
a hiatus of some years in the course of building. There 
was dissension in men's minds. The nation was shaken 
by the awful visitation ; there were great sc arc Jungs of 
heart; people were stirred by the teaching of Wyclif and 
his followers; Parliament advocated repression, the 
Lollards preached revolt. And the ecstatic spirit that 
animated the arcltilecture of the thirteenth century fades 
from the stone work. The Church was stilt a mighty 
power and hs hold on men's minds was great and wide¬ 
spread, but allegiance to it was no longer uncritical. The 
building craft organised itself into guilds, independent 
of Church domination, and technically progressed 
steadily in dexterity of cruft* Gloucester Cathedral is 
almost a miracle of stone carpentry, and in Henry VlL's 
Chapel we have the culmination of the mason's an. Bui 
the chape] h to the honour and glory of a monarch—not 
St* Peter, The sculptured decoration in the transepts of 
tile -Allhey are angels of extraordinary majesty* images* 
so far as men could conceive them, of the celestial 
hierarchy ; the sculptured decoration of the chapel—by 
mean*of the rose, portcullis and pomegranate—set forth 
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the lineage of the dead king, the attributes of has earthly 
pomp. So it Is with the shrines within the Abbey walls. 
They testify to the earthly greatness of the corpse within 
the coffin, and instead of the angel bearing to the throne 
of the Almighty (as in the triforium of the angel choir at 
Lincoln Cathedral) the soul in all its humility, naked 
and divested of its earthly claim of consequence, we 
have, in the Percy shrine at Beverley, armed retainers 
displaying the blazoned shields of the dead warrior^ his 
title to proper recognition on the Judgment Day. How 
far public opinion sympathised with this persona! ex¬ 
pression of military heroism and individual prowess it 
is difficult to assess, but the contrast between the two 
modesrof ex prcsslon is unmistakable. From henceforth— 
owing partly to the emergence of the sculptor from the 
masons* guild—the aim is portraiture, to fasten on the 
every day appearance of the person commemorated, to 
portray the actual likeness of the deceased, surrounded 
often by the members of liis family. Public opinion 
acquiesced in this method of com memo rah on—even the 
humble mason tried his hand at portraiture—ami even¬ 
tually (since his efforts had only doubtful success and 
the expense of haring fine sculptor's work prohibitive) 
subsided on the symbolism of urns, palm branches r 
laurels, and broken columns. There has. been a most 
unfortunate revival of the mortuary reason's craft* and 
nearly all our churchyards are eyesores in consequence. 
The introduction, in countless quantity, of exotic white 
marble, attended by exotic ah rubs pretending to be 
cypress, makes a graveyard a place to shudder tt. The 
panoply of mourning is gradually, though slowly, de¬ 
parting. The helmet and spear—“ the achievement |F — 
disappeared owing to the introduction of gunpowder *n\ 
the field of battle. The “ hatchment. 11 —its successor— 
no longer on the house front indicates the passing away 
uf the owner of the coat of arms dispfayed r and, after 
its twelve months’ testimony * is then transferred to 
the walls of his parish church : the u gompfer men M 
(gonfaloniers) attending the hearse are becoming a rare 
spectacle. The chamber of death i? no longer hung with 
black and illuminated only by candles—except for those 
of very hfoh degree—,uid wc may hope, 1 trust, that 
with the more general practice of cremation the ashes 
of our dead will find amnre suitable interment and 
memorial. Jn the press and in the pulpit, as well as in 
Individual effort, I look for the education uf public 
opinion. It will be easy, 1 think, if wc make a start on 
elementary principles- It wall be admitted, in these 
democratic days, that we have duties, £& citizens, beyond 
our immediate circles; how, then, can we permit the 
squalor and filth in our streets that we would noi for an 
instant tolcrale nit for; our doom : Are we so careless of 
our heal ill and bodily maintenance that wc must travel 
through avenues ul' shrieking advertiscraents defacing 
the countryside : .Already there Is a movement against 
this latter infliction* and if only wc could get to care 


about the things we glibly talk about, the battle would 
be won. We could put a useful check on the abuse of the 
wonderful powers of machinery. Wc should limit Its 
action to producing the necessary articles of Jife, and 
forbid its manufacture of luxuries. A cup and saucer, 
or a plate, lore sample, can well be made by machinery ■ 
but if it is to Ik; decorated, the painting should be done 
by hand. A sideboard can be made substantially by 
machinery ■, but if there is to be any ornamental carving* 
that should be done by hand. The justi Read on of super¬ 
imposed decoradon is to please the eye and much the 
miagination, and how can a soulless imitation of such 
forms by a machine satisfy these demands 1 

Bui if the eye is trained to scrutinise and consider the 
value of these accessory iiueliinc-made details* it will 
cunie to the conclusion that there is no real gratification 
to be got from them: that they have added to the 
expense but not the value of the object, and that it is 
due only to an unthinking custom that their presence 
is held to be dc ri$*utur there. If this surveillance was 
constantly on the alert, what a quantity of trash would 
be spared f 1 he brains, the money, the labour spent 
in devising and constructing these complicated in-* 
genidus machines, so capable, so misconceived, and so 
misused* could be so much better spent in encouraging 
actual handwork—encouraging work that should be a 
pleasure to do, that had life in it, tliat was a pleasure to 
contemplate. It is time that we came to the conclusion 
ihat man should be the master, not the slave of his tools. 
Wc cannot do without the help of machines* but wc can 
temper their inexorable demands. It is being discovered 
after a century of probation* of etcr*increasing slavery, 
as the machine-work increased in complexity and 
insisted on more rigorous attendance, that anything 
w hi ch detracts t r r k m t he j oy of work cats up profi t— 
profit belonging to the workers as well as. profit belong¬ 
ing to the employers of these workers. This rebellion 
against the tyranny or the mat' h.Eru\ and repudiation u| 
ir.H ek(rente claims, means that it will no longer pay to 
subordinate your abler craftsmen to the pace of the 
machine. 1 hey arc highly skilled uiuj they are master.-* 
of rlicir implements. Their output represents their 
cr.m that is to say, their pride in their work. 

1 am not unmindful of the fact that of recent years 
there has been a grt-.u awakening of man's duty to hi^ 
fellows, 1 he sense of civic dudes and responsibilities 
has called into being many societies for the improve- 
luent of tnwn and c nun try, and J am here pleiad mg for 
their furtherance. They warn help—the help given by 
a strong unci wide co-operation in their aims and tlicv 
dso want help financially. But the bulk of the populace 
ducii not support ihcm -very largely* l think, on the 
grounds i Lit they do not see liuiv they themselves can 
take any part in the matter, T hey feel that the problem 
15 I<u * the individual's capacity, and that they do not 
k i ^ j w i n which d i rection t r i move, P l"i > the n i1 wt i ul tt say: 
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Bcgim by using your eyes. Devote some small fraction 
of your lime [o the aspect of our thoroughfares! and 
malic up your minds whether you are satisfied with 
them or not* and, if the verdict is against the present 
state of affairs, what the improvement is you would 
like ed see, I du not suggest that any sudden call for 
decency said order in our streets is likely to ensue ; hut 
I think a general dissatisfaction would be the beginning 
of an Intelligent reform. Meanwhile the same force of 
observation should be directed on the objects imme¬ 
diately surrounding us* and on our homes. Subject 
every article that you possess or propose to buy to the 
tes( given by William Morris— is it useful, or do you 
believe it to be beautiful ? 1 have tried to explain that 
there is a moral obligation incumbent on us in our 
iltscri mi nation over our expenditure* not by careless 
indifference to entourage the production of trash, or 
articles ill-made T on the grounds that wc arc by such 
patronage inflicting a useless, and therefore needless, 
drudgery On the poor mechanic employed in thtir 
production, Oe sure that the workman realises the 
futility of his work more keenly than ever the purchaser 
docs, and resents accordingly the misuse of Ills labour ; 
on the other hand* appreciation of work well considered, 
well wrought and finished, removes the sense of 
drudgery over the task and converts the toil into a 
pleasure in finding hi* pride in lus work ia recognised 
by the purchaser. It may be objected that the cost of 
articles fashioned under these conditions must neces¬ 
sarily be considerably increased. It must, of course, 
be so. But vve must bear in mind that Wtr —most of us— 
surround ourselves with an unnecessary quantity of 
objects that give trouble and expense to main rain, and 
that we cannot honestly say contribute to our enjoy¬ 
ment of life: that wo allow to be foisted upon us 
machine-made articles modelled on handmade forms : 
and to make these machines turn out their wares to 
such a standard is a misprision of their qualities, and 
an expensive one to boot. Machine-made stuff should 
look machine -made. The alleviation from the soulless 
rectitude of the machine must be acquired by the 
intelligent selection of the material used-^-thc inherent 
qualities of colour, variety* lustre, and so forth ■ in the 
case of tiles the accidents of the kiln as regards colour 
and glaze do much to mitigate the uniformity provided 
by the machine. There should be no competition-—in 
appearance— with handmade stuff. Of course, in the 
matter (if preparation of material the machine is a 
useful, necessary helper. But if the powers of the 
machine were honestly, openly accepted, if the design 
of the products arts* frankly from the qualities of the 
machine and its reasonable capabilities, those products 
could be turned, out more cheaply than they are at 
present. When once we begin to care (in the sense I 
have been using) about the objects within our walls* we 
shall quickly proceed to care about those that arc 


without-—the streets of our cities and the buildings that 
line them. The attention bestowed on these matters is 
not necessarily a painful duty : it has its repayment. It 
increases our interest in the world around us ; it en¬ 
larges our outlook on humanity : it brings home to us 
how much our comfort and pleasure in life arc created 
by the handiwork of others, how much of it is a direct 
appeal to us, and how churlish it is of us tu disregard 
it. The value—the worth—of public opinion is the 
amount of passion there is in it. The force of public 
opinion is another matter; its effect is more immediate 
and more easily seen, and, unless there is an ideal im¬ 
pelling it, its effect can only be transitory. 

The ideal must be a high one and it must be a com¬ 
prehensive one, shared by high and low alike. In our 
time the Board achwls, public libraries, hospitals* 
and convalescent homes testify to an ideal—that no 
one. no matter what his or her station in life may be, 
shall, fur want of money or opportunity, go until- 
structed or uncombried. This ideal of citizenship 
needs to be carried fan her. We have a country to be 
proud of; let us keep it so. We have cities we should 
be proud of; let m make them so. Wc all have our pans 
to play in the furtherance of this ideal; let us be con¬ 
stant in doing, all of us what wc can, as befits a great 
people. 


MR. F, R, YEKBURTS PHOTOGRAPHS AT THE 
AA. 

In the present exhibition of photographs at the Archi¬ 
tectural Association we are struck by the artist's outlook, 
in many case* rather the outlook of a painter. There i* a 
hue quality of colour and composition^ an appreciation oi 
form and tone, and still more a sympathetic understanding 
of subject. 'Ibis j utter h particularly evident in the 
general architectural work* in such views as Bruges* 
Versailles* Whitby, Rothcnburg, etc. In the archi¬ 
tectural work of more il detail L-d “ type the detail, them I!h 
sufficiently dear, ia subdued to preserve the Kcneral 
character of the subject, a* may be *cefi in the photographs 
of Syon I louse and other i nE e ri OrS, 1 1 ’he li^htm i* effect , too* 
in some of the interiors is excel lent. The exhibition is nut 
Limited to architecture, but contains many wry good hnd- 
scape studies and portraits, "I "he technique and the 
quality of the work show that architecture may he re- 
corded with on appreciation of its qualities, so often k^t 
a ei the harsh and highly varnished photographs with which 
wc ate so familiar- 

L. H. Btckstt.L [A 1 


SCOTTISH ARCHITECTS* CHARTER. 

It h as been an n nun cod in I he London GuZt' tfc i ha 1 1 lie 
King la.i-s granted a Charter of Incorporation tn " The 
Incorporation of Architects in Scot land/ 1 
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Exhibition of British Architecture at the Salon des 

Artistes Francais 


By j. CODEFROV, S.A.D.G., VICE-PRESIDENT (ELECT) OF 

OF ARCHITECTS, ETC, 
We are particularly liappy to find in our " Salon " 
this year the works of British members of the Franco- 
Bntish Union of Architects. 

i he benefit which we derive from the participation 
of our British friends in our exhibition lies in what ive 
may learn from them. In like manner, when we semi 
our works over to England, they may gain something of 
value by asking themselves what are the particular 
qualities which inspire our work, and what may Ijc 

learned from our exhibits, It seems to me that whit we 
should chiefly note and admire in the British exhibits as 
□ whole is ihe scrupulous honesty with which our 
British colleagues interpret their buildings. They care¬ 
fully avoid any showy rendering ; there is no straining 
zlizr effect. I hey are right; art ha s nothing in com¬ 
mon with artifice. 

Our British confreres make very general use of per¬ 
spective in the representation* of their buildings : they 
alwavs adopt a view point which is in conformity with 
practical possibilities, and therefore the ordinary man 
can understand their drawings; whereas our enormous 
geometrical drawings are only understood by experts 
winch is obviously not what is required for the Salon! 

1 should add that their water-colour drawings are de¬ 
lightfully fresh and brilliant, which makes it easy to 
appreciate iheir gardens, their cottages, etc,; hut per- 
bajps the climatic conditions have something to do with 
this : They have also notable gifts in pen drawing 
Lind ll raicni for architectural sketching. 

, h ' t{ courM:, impossible to analyse each and all of 
tin: works exhibited. I would desire nevertheless thji 
some of tluuii should have a permanent record * that we 
should remember, fur example, the delightful pcrapcc- 
nvL-3 of the monumental atuircasc of Meson. Blow and 
Billcrty, which gives a sincere impression of reality 1 
9h ”! ™ kc onc ^ight criticism, which I trust my 
confreres will accept in good part ; there is at the diffi- 
cuit junction between the “ string " of tl.e staircase and 
mill nf [he landing a cartouche which appears lo have 
its only justification in masking this junction, always a 
dimailt problem, [ also venture to think that the 
country house represented by □ drawing which imitates 
a tinted engraving is rather tristt. 

It is again largely due to the excellent perspective 
uni wing added m h sober imagination chm The accurate 
reconstruct ion of Pramesie (Palestrina) by Mr, Cbalton 
Bradshaw owes its charm. In these drawings the author 
shows iis his first - envoi<lt Rom?." The foundation of 

4 Yv r n ‘ X ' s °f quite recent date in England, 
and Mr. Bradshaw was the lirst to win this prize. This 
50ft 


THE FRANCO-BRITISH UNION 

ia indeed a happy portent for his successors, who will 
benefit by the advantages of the high standard he has 
set. 

Sir John Burnet, a pupil of our master Pascal (and a 
corresponding member of our Inst i tut), shows in one of 
his exhibits a building of ten storeys and a total height 
of about 150 Feet. We appreciate the restraint of this 
design, in which the decoration is concentrated in the 

E r part of the building. One cannot doubt that this 
which is to be built on the banks of the Thames, 
adjoining London Bridge, will be in harmonv with the 
majestic panorama of the great river, where the build- 
trigs contribute so largely to the distinctive character uf 
the English capital. The water-colour drawings ill us* 
tratiosj liir John Burnet's work are distinguished bv 
great technical ability, especially one representing the 
restoration of the great hall of Merchant Taylors' Com¬ 
pany. We notice also a reconstruction of an ancient 
casuc, indicated in pencil drawings ; a country hotel 
ami u village church, in which the effect of the drawings 
13 enhanced by a sober and harmonious touch of colour. 

I his notable collection is completed by a design for ** a 
Hospital for Sick Children " in Scotland. 

Next to this important exhibit, which has such 
charming qualities, we find the work of an old student 
of the Beaux Arts School, Mr. Arthur J. Davis, one who 
hcLs- Ecit with us the happiest recollections. Although 
an Englishman, he hits so absorbed the spirit of our 
School that he really appears to l>c a living cotbodl* 
ii\cnt of the Francn-British Union. His reconstruction, 
for example, of a London bank, won in a limited cam- 
P® 1 ' 61 ™- es marked by strong French feeling. We would 
perhaps have preferred this M rendering ht had it hecn 
rL httie teas severe and cold. He had, it appears, the 
ongifni | idea of using a photograph of the existing sur- 
roundings of the new building, to which he added j 
perspective drawing of the building itself with the same 
toiie \ alu.es, and. had the whole photographed in such j 
T hat : wc have the curious illusion af a photograph 
taken i^eforc the building ha& been erected. As regards 
the plan of the edifice, this is shown without my strain- 
lh £ Lifter effective presentation : its conception is at 
once logical and practical. The fapuk- of a London 
street front also shows great sincerity in the draughts- 
mans hip and shading ; we have m this drawing one of 
the beat e \hs bits in the Salon, 

Mr, Guy Dawbcr b able to make ti* breathe the very 
atmosphere of intimacy of the home; uf an English 
family in hi* drawings of country houses. 

j he representation of a small country house designed 
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by Mr, Cyril Farcy, shown in a bird's-eye view .suggests 
tlic same qualities* We abo notice his perspective of an 
imaginary scheme for the residence of a royal prince, 
which a plan assists us to understand. 

Sir Banister Fletcher, Chevalier de la Lecion d’Hon- 
neur, is not only an architect of distinction, but hits been 
also a Sheriff of the City of London, To be at the same 
time an architect and a sheriff must require a variety of 
qualities. He shows a monument to his father, the late 
Professor Banister Fletcher, and a bank in the pro¬ 
vinces, notable for the precision of the drawing and 
rendering. ■ 

What shall one sav of the little suburban residence by 
Mr, Henry M. Fletcher except that it is so attractive 
that one would like to Live in it ? 

Mr. Arthur Keen exhibits a war memorial tower and 
the design for a village dub with a meeting room and 
ballroom, where the artistic character is happily blended 
with the practical needs of an industrial district. 

Sir Edwin Lutyens, RA, has sent a drawing of the 
Theoatiphical headquarters in London which has great 
interest. His home for disabled soldiers hi lluatraced in 
a fresh water-colour drawing, which is equalled for 
ability by another of a country house with a Held of 
marguerites in the foreground. r rhere is also his design 
for a memorial church, of which the Roman character 
is striking. But it is perhaps the scheme for a memorial 
to King Edward the Seventh in Trafalgar Square which 
is the most effective design It harmonises with this 
famous square as though tt were the necessary comple¬ 
tion for which it is waiting* 

The posthumous exhibition of certain works, ol Mr, 
Ernest Newton* RA., cannot fail to touch the hearts of 
those who, like myself, knew this distinguished man, 
who never faded in proofs of friendship and admiration 
for France* He was unfortunately taken far too soon 
f re m those wb □ knew and app rc ci a ced hi m I Ie bro ugh i 
a sure knowledge and taste to the problem of the 
country house * We prefer in France te> make our homes 
in town in Hass or private houses; whereas our F.ngLish 
friends give all their thought and can.- to the country 
house, where all that can be devised for comfort or con¬ 
venience is contrived. 

It is by methods closely allied to uur own that Mr, 
A, S, Paterson— an old Pascal man—illustrates a Town 
Hall in a Scottish city. The style suggests the Flemish, 
but we admi re the perfection of the detail and the per¬ 
spective of the council chamber. 

Professor C. H. Reilly is the director of the Archi¬ 
tectural School of Liverpool U Diversity. As he is de¬ 
voted to his school* it is quite natural that his thought* 
should centre on its extension, of which he show* 
a perspective view. Near by we see his scheme for rim 
interior decoration of a London church* and here are 
manifest hi* feeling for colour and the modern ten¬ 
dencies which inspire his work. 


Mr. Gilbert Scott, A-R,A„ whose name recalls his 
famous ancestor, shows a church which one might 
almost take for a restoration of an ancient building 
instead of an original design, 

Mr. John W. Simpson's exhibits comprise extensions 
to two public schools, of which one is of an ancient 
style of architecture* in harmony with the existing 
buildings, while the other is French in character. He 
also shows el ever pen drawings of a medium-sized 
country house and two cottages. 

Mr, John Sluter has sent drawings of some small 
cottages, which remind us of those w hich are rising in 
our devastated regions, and a scheme for a draper's 
shop* 

Air. Howard Robertson, S*AJ> + G., excels* as ls his 
wont, in pen drawings, but this year he shows us only 
a part of wdial he can do, 

Mr, Raymond Unwin's exhibit suggests that it b the 
w ork of a specialist in the design and execution of small 
houses for the ** petit bourgeois 11 and the workman. 
He know-3 how? to group these modest dwellings so that 
they form a harmonious whole, and at the same time 
are cheaper to build than if isolated. Here we see a 
delightful plai^of which the effect is shown in a perspec¬ 
tive view. 

Mr* Paul Waterhouse, PR LB.A. r shows a small 
island in the middle of a stream. We can realise that 
our eminent colleague has adapted his eotnpoaition to 
I he existing buildings A bridge leads to a gate of 
medieval aspect : a group of buildings where the in- 
tenor must surely breathe a reposeful calm, such as 
would be suited to the habitation of some philosopher* 
All this is conveyed in a clever water-colour drawing. 

Our friend Mr. Cart de Lifontaioc endues hit 
compositions with imagination and thoughtfulness 
rather than seeks to impress us with their graphic 
representation. His art a* sober, there is nothing in it 
without purpose : he illustrate* in architectural terms 
the teaching* of the great Frenchman whose name lie 
bears. Wlm appears, above all, to interest him w the 
re&lt&atkm of a design- Here he shows ns some exe¬ 
cuted work designed to commemorate the glorious 
dead of our country' and of his own, such as a monu¬ 
ment to French prisoners who died in exdc in the time 
of the great Napoleon ; a memorial erected by an 
English family to the memory of a son killed in the war, 
with sympathetic symbolism—a cross supported by 
two figures, those of David L. King of Scotland, and 
the Archbishop Anselm of Canterbury, the patron 
saint* of the young hero. He has also sent ihc design 
for a large scheme for the architectural adornment of .i 
British war cemetery is; the Somme for the British 
Government (imperial War Graves Commission). 
Originality, marked by a spirit of piety such as one 
would expect in a project of this kind, characterises this 
com position. But a closer inspection reveals that prao 
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tied considerations have nor been neglected—there is a 
shelter where visitors may take refuge from the rain or 
retire for meditation. In the centre of the design standi 
the Great War Stone, destined to mark this place as 
sacred ground if all trace of the cemetery itself should 
one day disappear. 

This scheme for a British cemetery on the old hattle 
une brings to our minds once again the depths of feeling 
which are touched by the drawing together of the archi* 
tects of the two countries represented to-day bv the 
Franco-British Union. If we could voice a 'hope, it 
would be that all the other intellectual groups should 
follow our example. Why should not our engineers our 
" savants,” and our men of letters do so ? If the din 
comes when the intellectual classes of our two countries 
know- each other more intimately, appreciate each other 
better by frequently meeting together, thus promoting 
cordial friendships, then they would tw able to exercise 
a beneficial influence and avoid the roads which lead to 
the- ever-present and menacing peril of separation. 

Our British confreres have demonstrated in this ex¬ 
hibition of their works their belief in the Union, and the 
most eminent men amongst them have nm hesitated to 
take part in this demonstration, and by their participa¬ 
tion have given it that lustre which our friends rightly 
desired should mark their effort. It is now for us, i n our 
turn, to send our works to London to show our friends 
what we can do. It is therefore to be hoped that we 
should not be represented only by mir younger men, ns 
was the case in 1913, but thm our masters of modern 
French architecture should uku participate, ai their 
British colleagues have done in this exhibition. 

—( Tfans!<tiion.) 

Obituary 

Mk. Amthv it William Cooksey [F,] r 
Mr. Cooksey,, who died suddenly, was bom in ift6c 
Iindrduc-Jiftj Kt VmvcTBky School and Univ* nsiiv 

Lot]ego, Lundnn. He wgs articled to Mr. E, M. W'hii- 
Takt-r [ J r \J in and q walked a* an Associate H I .B A. 

m ^- trf-mg th^ yaunge*[ Associate of the year, AfrW 
study™ m Italy Mr. Cooksey started practice i** on archi¬ 
tect unci became a Fellow in hho, 

Amonp the appointments he held were those of urchi- 
tecl to the Borough MaHcrr Trust, the Corporation of 
the Wiirderta of Sr. Saviour^ Southwark, Xewcomen'is 
houndation, bsr John Cass FoumJaiion, and Whitechapel 
Foimdatifm, Among rhe chief works from his design 
were the hir John Cass Technical Institute and Schooh 
Ald^te : various offices in London and abroad ; uddi^ 
tl< ™ fh 5 Northern Fdyttchnic and Hackney Jmmutcs 
™ ™ Sciltkc Block of rhe Whitechapel Foundation 
Schooj ; factories {eupecwHy during the wan ; and rhe 
™ Memorial or U‘igh< near TwMdge. lie wan an 
authority «n ancient lights, and was fluent h called as 
an estpert witittw in disputes. Hi* London office was sir 
6 _Adam Street, Adelphl, 

For Ms devoted icmce, in cwinecdoti with the Bcl^n 
510 


Relief Cwnmittee during the war he received from rhe 

thC ^ Crown of Belgium 

with Palm, with special permission from the King to wear 
it on State occasions. 

, jj** £*™> Christie [ZicwrefotM. 

The death of Mr. David Christie, Licentiate R.LB.A 
took piece at hi* residence, Femby Road, Hcssie* Eslai 
Wks, on Tuesday, 16 May. at the age of 58. For a 
penod of thirty years hr held the office of architect and 
surveyor to the Corporation of the Hull Trinits- House 
and for twenty-arc yew* lectured on building trades 
subjects lit the. Hull Education Committee’s evening 
classes, an appointment he relinquished about ten veers 
ago. His readiness to assist at all times the younger 
architects of the city by placing his extensive knowledge 

?- *"*?«*» wtm for him nWv 
fnend*. end by his death the dty of Hull has lost a 
respected and much esteemed member of the arehitec- 
rnm prwe^ioDi 

The Annual Elections 

SCRUTINEERS’ REPORTS. 

Hie results of the Annual Elections are recorded in 
the subjoined Reports of the Scrutineers, which were 
read at the General Meeting on Monday, fa June. 

The Scrutineers appointed to count the vole* far the 
ekcuon ot the Council and Standing Committees fot the 
Session n>sa-3j beg to report at follows :—1 yin trt _ 
vclopcs wcrere^Bjfpd 461 from Fellows, and 87* from 
Associates. The result of the election k as follows 

COUNCIL. 1013-1923- 

*SES 3 g*S“—■ 

D ’ Seerlra-Wood. 760 
■ r« A. W S. Cross, 751 * George Hubbard. 704 - C H 

".“‘"f- - -Net Etrrlrt: H T (ludUn^d, 53 “ 

L. C,tl> Dawber. 505 ; Professor S. O. Ad-briJ 40 j \Y 
Curd, Cirem 3 ,i 7 ! H. P- Burke Downing .rS.’nH™, 
Vtrc received, of which ift were invalid 11 

"fir,;. 5 *' *«*>£ ; 

tnj'zf” @ >■ S& as.M£: 

fen ’r ’V A 0 Oak*,** i Hesttt, Co^tolTsir 

SCS r iSSTfc.’BLJt?. *4 F i“?i '•fty-f* 

ZT n Vusten li t '■ Sir B„ri 1-trr F. Fletcher. 

\ y wte E St:m| L v US?. 4 ^ : -Alan E. 

« ^ S’ "n;&- 

370: Arthur J. Divm, ^o- p *p \& 7 r \ fj 1 

3TrTS- 

fo,d. 7 „ v... I Oi.'i.y L.a.w„, a!TSJ^rSi£Si: 
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lifts ; Anhui Wdford, 632 : H. G. Fuhcr + ; I.- A. 1'utli- 
fn re! ^ 588 +——Elected ■ w. G. Newton* 4S3 : FrafenOr 
p'ntndfi Abercrnmbie, 4*5 ; Michael WaTrfhokW, 37* . 

J. AUn Skier * 362 ; G. C. t ^w.f«nce ^57 ; Herbert A Welch, 
120 : H- Chdton Bradshaw, 317 !■ L t IS. BudmriL ! 
|.irtit,-Col. H, F, Curt dr Ijifontairnj, 257 : F. W. Hubbard, 

176. 1*338 paper* Wii 1 * received, of which 4ft were invalid. 

UEPfLESRKTATlVBi OV ALLIED HliqeTIU..—E dward ThomUr 
Bd^nlman (Xwrfnlk und Norwich] ; Francis Jones (Men- 
chHICfl : James- Lochhead (CilaFEio*) ; "IhumsaH Ridley Mil- 
bum (Newcastle} ; Erie Morley (heed*) ; Percy Morris 
(Devon and Easter} ;. Robert Swage (BirminghimsI ; Pcity 
Thomas (Cardiff): Edward Ptiuleui Wretch {Berk*, Bucks 
aiul Osonl (unopposed), 

Rmi^T-NTATlVE OF Till: ARCHITECT* itAL As 3 WW-TH»T — 
Stanley Hinge I lamp (unopposed), 

HONOIUHV Auditor*-—J ohn Hudson ; Arthur « illtarq 
Sheppard (unopposed). x * . 

Srrtmnten. —C. H, Bnxht (Chairman), Henry A. Skill, 
Sydney Ttftehctl, Michael Tapper, Hcnn Lovegroyc (Vice- 
Chairman), F, j. Twp. 

Art isTAKDiNG Committee ; PH.jjpws.—i/orfina : H- > 
Uiicbeiifr, 83^ vote* ; Sir Edwin L. Luiyena. Syj - HsUcy 
Ricardo, 721 ; Profit«r C. H- Reilly, f»jj 1 RnjfesMr S, P- 
AcUlmd.fiT? ; Walter Owe, 671 ; Protes^r F. M Suudboip 
frfto ^ Ralph Knott, fiya : Protestor A. F, RkhflrdKm* frte l 

William VVdcnt, 603.-.Yitf JSfoflrrf: Herbert Baker, 577 ; 

W. A-Forsyth, 55* ; WriterTapper, si4 1 MaunccE.Wehb, 
477 J W R. Dtvldgv, 37^ ; Alfred Coa, 3G2 : F- R. Hiofro, 
300 : F. C Eden. 27a ; Jk D Cdentoe, = *.*®7 

were received, of which 13 were invalid. 

Art Standing Committee r Associato. — Et&ttd : Cyril 
A, Farcy, veam ■ T* S, Tart, : U- H. Budcndl, S 77 ; 
Michnel Waterhouse. S;| * fWey W, UivdL Soo: Arthur 

WdfonJ, Soo--A or A. R.Fowyi, 7^- riitef 

p-ipcrs were received* of which 20 Mere invalid. 

LtTTJLvn:Rir Stamdinq CoMMyrirc : FruxiMs ^—btrehti 
Martin S. Btijjg*, 773 rotci ■ Major Hubert C. OiricCte, 771 L 
II M FJetcher. 763 ; H- IF Sratlam, ; C- Harri^n 
Towntchd. * 75 5 I ArtSiur Stratton. 731 ; U. r L . F>tp«. 7 T S ■ 
E. Stanley Hill, 7**. Ambler. 698: t. h-irlcs h. 

SpOOrtcr 6S0.-AV-f Eltttrd : Stanley i . Runttey, ^ 7 ° 

if. Austvn Hall, ■ W- Henry W^.L 6^3 ; A ll . Moberlv. 

5^8 ; Harry SjIT, 393, 1 , 1^7 puper^ were reced ed, of tthim 

U were Invalid, 

Fitekatl^rt Si ASiiiscCi>Mvn li e. e Afi&oclATis.—AfreJetl ; 
j Hubert Worthington, 777 ; l Aluii Slater. 7^7 

H. Challoa Brariihnw, 6S0 : Gffiryt Dr^idih. ' *] 
CowiEi-Voysev, ^84 ; V-. I t Vrt^cll, 574, — ~A r ^J EltrUii ; 
L,_ It Budden, siSi ; A. I\ Edwardi, 4K3 ; Hope BskchaI 
436 - E. Saycf, jHj ; ti. i), Ciordon tUke. 435 . 1 167 

p;1 pens w'crc received, nf which 11 were invalsd, 

PH.timcrr Standing CoMwma : Fallow *Elated ■ 
Svdncv Perks f 750 votes 1 Arlhlir Keen, "37 : Max Ctflrfce, 
707 I John Slater, hiift : W. Gillbec Soon, ftfti ; J;- rophjm. 
Farmi, hil tSeUv^i Jo^qih, 382 ■ Wm. <x. rluiH. 5S1 : 
Henry V. ^hley, 5 3f> : A. O. Call aid, 5.^ —\ot hinted 
T. R. MilluM-n. jjH • i>, Ik relay Xmm, ^j+; <•-. «■ Lo J’ 
urove, 473 ; RupCtl Sum^e, rftS ; Prana* Joiie^, " 

Henry White, 391 ; Frederick Clifllie rtan^ 344 :: H-Atkin- 

RsirrV, 33ft : iliirrv Teuuliet, ; CJwrlr* \tWol®. L - 

t r lft 7 papers were recdved. of which 31 were invalid. 

PftACTtcn StA^hinii Coh^eTTES 1 As 5 (K:iP»TBi,- .■ 

I limuc Cuhitt, votes . G. Strut rnckrill, 7<3 l - [ 

Scnct. 712 ; Oifibv L- Solomon, 7^ ; H V Mihu- hmen, C n 

6S6 : Herbert A,"Welch, S61--Aru Rfcted: G Lenniird 

ElkingtOlt, 633 ; C, E. Htitchtll«on. 57S ; C- Si. Smith, + 4 1 * 
i ,1^7 piper* Were received, of which 13 were iiiwild. 

SriE?iCE Stand[>; n ( iimmittif . Fei.icim^. 

Wr :\r Pile. voiet . H- li'- SMrifif'^'bwi ^79 1. Alan E. 


Munby, 872 j H. Percy Adain*. 86r . Profeisor R ; Etsey 
Smith, 751 1 Raymond Unwin. 687 ; W. E. Vernon Cmnip- 
ton. ft86 : Frands Hooper. 669 * Herbert Shepherd 6tb ; 

C. A. Uaubncv, ft07.--V.rf Mlerifd R Slrphett Aylmc. 

ftoj ■ S B Rus&dU 363 : J. E, Dkan-Spab. 515 : J ■ trtl«t 
Fmuck. 450; W R- Jagfifd, 4i6 1.167 were 

received, of which 17 were invalid. 

Sculnce Stakdin*; Committee : A^aOGiATE?-—* Robert 
John Ansjel, Henry Wipiun Burrow-, John Hatton Alarkhiim. 
Harvey Robert Saver, Theodore Fninet* Haul ford n hifc. 
Churiee Woodward (unopposed E . , 

ShwtiWmv—C- H Brodie (Chuirmnn>, Henry A. SauE 
Svdltcr Tatchdl, Michael Tapper- Ifcnry Ifl^'eyrove, r*. J. 
Toop. ___ 

SPOILED VOTING PAPERS 

Ian MncASister, Esq., R ; UA P 
9 Conduit Street, W.i . 

Dear Mr, MwAlistoc — A* Chairmen of the Scrutin¬ 
eers condutttfLK the current election. I huve been juarn 
aiifnnLihctl at the number of voting papers we lia\c had lo 
reject for trref^ilsrittes. In the case of the Council, tnr 
in&tance + there we re no lev* tbim 79 papers we Imd lo 
throw out. 

1 ’hc faulty are that the correci number nf niime* t* 
vlnjck nui + that naftirs art? struck out and the w nrd ^tcl 
written against them, or the name is re-written. 

.A& w riling of any kind which could identify the voter H 
obvious I v not permissible, all such paper* have to be re¬ 
jected by the Scrutineer*, and my object in writing Is to 
usik If you or the President, on Monday night, could mfike 
some Rnnouncemeut on this matter, pointing out to tlw 
members the neee^iry of carry ini; our the ennditrons under 
whith they vote. _ , n . 

1 would not trouble you, hut. as you know. 1 shall oc 
awiiv, and unable to attend the meeting 

Youm since rely, 

C- H- BROTirr 


Competitions 

COMPEtmow Ope?i- 

Avckland War Memorial. 

The conditions and other document* relating to the 
above competition may be consuhed in the l ibrary. 

COUNTY BOROUGH OF 5 oT"THENI>- 0\-SKA 

education COMMITTEE, 

New s^oonparv School. 

Architects are invited 10 submit competitive dntwinj^ 
for the erection of a New Secondary School ur West- 
cliff, A premium of £150 is nUfvred fur thv dc*ip\ wn* 
sidered bv the Assc^-.i to be the first in order of merit, 
and further premiums of £100 and £50 respectiveh 
for those placed second and third. The professional 
Assessor is NSr t.i(ri>Tge IL. Widdovt.*, F.R.l.B-A. A 
detail of £a as* will be required for the plan md con- 
ditions of compciitmiL to relumed On receipt oi a 
bona lido design, etc. All enquiries with rclctenoe to 
the competition mils! Iiesctd to \[r II, l-.nriiub, M ..Y, 
Dijector uf Education, Education Otikes r S^mthend- 
tm^Sea, nm bier than 30 June 19 13 ' 
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Members' Column 

4 u , „ , I'AHTSEBSHTPS 

A.R. 1 .U,A. (*ilh rjpj[. 1 ] iuul wide ^spenouif In 

4ii.ll the proviftW, Wtehce to Obtain Partnership In an tauh- 
Iftlifi! arifU*|Uhi 1 lriK firm Ulwl If rwponiitiiJily. At pmmt clxlci 
4 >U#dnitnUttaMiai ia turOU, buy tXv - Reply 

' f !t A - ■ 'nU« fint'ftass rv.nnetiinn, wishes paitWreHe 

or imUiig wupM with fiist-clM* LoniiwL finu.-Atm]i 

■"* Oft«. <•/» K.l.flA ,tunlidt Stre«, tv., 11 ‘ 

ASEXX&Si££?'*JS*!r~*y*n™*** ™ * 



n^SETSS R 1 I , H c A o[ P*rtpBl*hipingtaeia]eotifilty 

K 2 S,f* ( PtrftrmMj' South U*s t ; Good ntporfeiKe it, Dmttrat!^ 

ScJkx> 1 and Lhipcfa work. Valuation*, tie. Small capital_Aittik- 

0 * v i Jbj. <■ n Secretary K.i it A , n Condnit Street. W i M * 
APPOINTMENTS WANTED 

AhCiiliia.-, ASSisTAsr desires peAi tn Jj^uhin it tirr/vimr^ 

fhe Cfjtnideted^Mrr^ in 

IJ f - 4 S* tour year*' War Service.— Apply By* qzi 

*A Scntlaiy im, $ Coodull Slrri'tj W.I_ * 5 " 4t 

CHANCL OF Al>JH HESS 
as; i" Macphtook have miKA-td lTdcir fi&cei 
iram 2 Ri&'ht Stra-t to 94 Jcnuyfi Street. Si. JanW- £ W 1 

WANTED* 

AnAKk UtlEt rTi£ tu Avista vr lor the EahL Musi be mi riwri- 

SS2“"« *"“£ m * wc-JI design B«niiMl 

f'PItofUinitJ fur tbr rag^In inrin. — FfirfuU PitrtifiiJarH j.uistv Ru.* -tr* 
Secretary k,i.B.A., » Ccmlul■ Street W | H ^ * J *° 

Minutes XVIII 

&ESSIOX 1921 - 3 LZ. 

Al the fifteenth treneml Meet,!,- (Blliifiess) of the Scision 

, r ‘ :l °? • V1,,ndjv - wjune tva;. ct fi fj.ru. Mr, fl jj 

bvirte-Uupd. \ l Cr-Pre,idmt I ,n the chair Thr .,Ifendanee 
™* WH sign Ed by IO hell™* {inchufinp 4 members of the 
LolMCit) end It AttflCMtn (meludjisr- , member „( ,h c 
Comnji 

'Jilt MiftUlts of the Meeting held Cl, in May inas 
iiuvin.!i b™, published m the jOi wtAl.. Writ mken as lead cm- 
|]f|iK j and -iLirst-d by the Chairman* 

The I Jon. Hecrrmry unnminted ihc iWm* of Mr. Ohar In 
U*W I dlciw), rkcfrd FrUnw iS 77l pl^xd on tiielafet 

-■r HeurttJ Fdlnwa m l(ji9 : QiuJ . Ou the THotioi, of e)-c Hon 
SkMF) itVrTu, RrsoLV^j Ufeiii I he nr t: re l .or The InadlUtr for 

the 2s.-’ of RUN tn cm he f h-r mordttJ On the Minutes of she 
wmtnijtor 

I he roWing 1 j-ndidali 1 fnr memJw-r^hip clcctd hv 

BMvr of hnnds J 

AS FELLOWS Ho), 

AkUO»n : Andrew WurrFoup f.-f. iSfLj, 
itiUDDiu : TtiQMAs Amin M Darcv [ - 1 . ic j 2 d]. 

F^own WrtitAM EmivAKh Anri lot ifju-i. ' 

CsiOMic ; Robert f,-]. iqtj}. 

CllKTl^ : WlLLTAAS THf^WS L 1 , ll>Oj.], 

Molx: C lIAULFF JfrlFKfl, M.B.K. f/J ioehjJ. 

f TS : f irot-iTHT |.J. i^ e z] r X \'urriiijy tun . 

Rei.soy ■ I HAH] 3 - I I. (BoSJJp K>Ol Hi,-. 

Kunmx: 4 u.s Whjfrid f.-l. [^[. J^H^ntnd, 

Sos.vii.-h: Eust» OEnncr Wit,UMt [/! i^J 
AS ASSOCIATES i^l 

\rwAttt, : Wiu-IAM Wai.lv*. ,\1 Ar,h.fs p[ v,,! Wur Erarnini.. 

rinn |. Montreal., C Imuda, 

AMt.U™-*: ; CVRI|_ DAUEtJtS fS|W.:.!,! Wilt tcmpilUltkmt 
Rmphiim John S(miervh.i r, M it.A.f.v i^,-Spc*-icl 

War I'.sempttltnJ. Mandits.pT. 

S J 2 


GO ™’ P**W« W.r BtiSSS; 
HtKCHCUF ” ISpwiat B-BAwiwi. 

J> ' K r4. «*»-s^i*iw-sLp- 

Lav ; Abtiii m iVnfTLL fSpecin! Wat Ka»n,iniHmnl 

X], B 5 S ^ '^^KcW ^ EAenip- 

RB W HH EuWami i S ^» W«r E^iootionJ. Birming- 
,MTW t* 1 * 6 * W-r&™ hB t| 0 a j L 
Saduk : William (Spedul War Rnsreiruttkanl 

' V « 

^d W Gjir G ™ :r |Sp ^ sl VV - EwreminciionJ, Pcmty- 
CMK W-» KnifiinHtinn], 

''“^r a,nsue [5 - '«^W VEHnt , 

To™^ : A*™* felt. [Special WarRtcntinMfcpJ, Uv«. 

VCN Wu ™“ M C. (Spedal War E^mina. 

XK3?* M«™[Sp«WE^rnmatinn], 
WtLLMAN t JwalJmtv [Special WarEaaxninarior,],Tavu,tcm. 

A-S HONORARY A$S<X'J VJ'FS , i ct 
Ashby : Thomas. 0.1 .m yo )>, .. r\ ■> -. 

School a. Rome, R™i p J^jy * 1>lnrCto ' " f ** n ""'^ 
RMNC ^ ,tIA A-Wtean Mnsetun. 

CLirrrttN-BwcJC: AimjiJia, B A 

(.HXUOllELL 1 SvRXAY CULTLE r>:,„r ., _. 

wiiliem Museum, fenbrid™ ° of ^ 
l OKNHWD : Lajltf Cope 

1 *"fe,hn£' D " ,n H ™ T Litt.D,, FJJJl., 

MosTROMtHY: HfNHv OitmLur |p 
NtY! ; Epmi-ni, Hokt, Oifnrd 
PmujW: R. RanpaI-. 

*r5**■■ JI -*“SC^ re»t 

'"■>» », *. Anntw, 
iron. Auditors, sirrc read ii 1t d thr- L .. ( at,d the 

\Urnh "*„f feS«l" ods^'™?." driIJrc<! ,h '- 
11,-n. ^dimre duly <5 S.SttSXSriT"'”' “** 

hy-S&XmScfeSSS - th ,; 7f ,hmta ^ 

Wh the EJfctrcma. their laboun, m owmcctfofc 

Se^«^T 7 lie f f rr f iT" !hr Ch « i '««« «I ihT 

t’hairmup di^S jS^ ^r^SLhh'h"l'^ 
Thr proceed,,,^, eL,s«| „ 

of the ..St t ^W,?. rc ' The &«eretjri 
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The Royal Gold Medal 

ADDRESS BY UR, PAUL WATERHOUSE, MJL § THE PRESIDENT 

Presentation to Mr m Thomas Hastings t Honorary Corresponding Member r R.LB.A ^ at the General Meeting, 

Monday, 26 June 1922 


I T will be of ver\’ Utile interest To Mr. Hastings 
to be told that lie Ins been the author of 50 
works of really cardinal importance, that six 
or more of those were of parliamentary or muni¬ 
cipal rank* that among the remainder are libraries, 
university halls* banks* railway stations, hotels, 
bridges* monuments, as well as vast town-planning 
schemes; or to be reminded that the buildings so 
enumerated comprise only those which have been 
thought conspicuous enough to be put into a list. 1 
have little doubt but that the unrecorded remainder 
would be sufficient to make two or three European 
architects contentedly rich and reasonably famous* 
Nor will it greatly interest mar guest to be told 
in detail of our appreciation of certain features of 
his work—of our recognition, for example, of the 
classic majesty of the New York Public Library, of 
our applause at Ills solution* in the Now Theatre, of 
the ancient and ever-new problem of the columnar 
staircase, of our appreciation of Lhe Bramantc-lifcc 
grace of his Long Island house, of our enthralment 
by the studious simplicity of the Dupont and 
Guggenheimcr mansions* of our perception in the 
Case of the Ponce de Leon Hotel of a marvellous 
power to change the key of composition without 
loss of traditional chastity fc nor of our respectful 
homage to the masterly Arc de Triomplie, which 


he designed to celebrate the home-coming of the 
American troop. 

All these things we should like to express, but the 
recital might be tedious to our visitor. 

Hardest of ail is it to me 10 refrain from some 
words of envious ccstacy about the poetic grace of 
the Arlington Amphitheatre, 

But Mr. Hastings must by this time be sure of 
the message of his work, and sure of the reception 
of the message among the rig lit people- So let us 
leave this aspect of our evening's work atone* save 
for the assurance* comforting to ourselves if un¬ 
important to him , that sis far us we know we are the 
w right people.” 

What may affect Mr. Hustings, and wfiat Joes 
affect US, is the supreme significance in modern 
history of forty years 1 work such as his* 

I am perfectly sure that the opening words of any 
reply which Mr. Hastings is good enough to give 
us to-night will be a modest disclaimer. He will 
say that w e are asking our King to honour his epoch 
and his country, und that the allocation of this honour 
to his individual personality is a mere accident. Let 
hi m say so, Hq will not thereby shield hi mself from 
the direct attacks of our respectful homage, nor will 
he dilute or divert in any degree the enthusiasm with 
which we acclaim him as the man of the hour. 
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It is undeniably true that we are consciously 
applauding America of the twentieth century. Hut 
what of that ? It is the architects of America who 
make American architecture, and in searching to 
a true and significant example of that 'group of 
Creators vve have—with very' great, yerv careful 
deliberation—thrown our choice on Mr, Hastings. 
I think we will stand firm in support of our own 
judgment. Mr. Hastings can diffuse, as much as he 
pleases, our compliments among his able country¬ 
men, so long as it is on his neck that the King's 
Gold .Medal crosses the Atlantic, and so long as he 
is our most respectfully chosen ambassador. 

The very fact that Mr. Hastings is surrounded in 
the States by confreres whose aims arc his own, the 
very fact that there are others in his favoured 
country who may rightly be classed as of Gold 
Medal rank, only enhances, I hope, the honour which 
we try to pay to him and through him to his col¬ 
leagues, many of whom arc men to whom his 
example, Ids instruction, and his rivalry have 
meant much. 

I make no apology for being, by the accident of 
the Presidency, the man through whose hands the 
medal passes from its gracious giver to its distin¬ 
guished recipient. Rather do I with complete 
immodesty rejoice that so great a piece of good luck 
falls in my wav, for 1 have wanted, above many- 
other wants, to stand face to face with an American 
and toll him exactly what i think of the present-day 
school of American design in architecture, 

1 believe, with a very profound belief, that it 
represents a most significant fact in the history of 
our art. I do not say " of our age," but of that 
ageless Company of centuries which, viewed from 
Art's point of view, stand not behind one another in 
series, but abreast. There is a reality called Eter¬ 
nity. Some define it as time with the beginning and 
the end removed. They define it falsely. It is the 
great Now. It lies with ardiitects more than with 
uLher artists, it lies with artists more than with 
other men, to realise (and tliis is a realisation shared 
with religion) that the brotherhood of man has its 
extension forth and back in time no less than East 
and West in space. 

Th'* is not wandering on my part. I could make 
it plainer by detaining you with a history of civilisa¬ 
tion (if I were capable of it). I would sooner try to 
make it plain by talking about the United States. 

There is much heretic talk of progress in archi¬ 
tectural design. There is progress, of course ■ but 

5H- 


lliere is much more evidence of the sham progress 
which is no friend of art at all. The horrible ex¬ 
periment to which a certain old-world countrv is 
submitting herself, the experiment of attempting 
an architecture " free from historic style,” would be 
a nightmare to Europe and a grim menace to all 
lovers ttf the beautiful were there not a bright hope 
that so foul a conflagration will soon bum itself out. 

Let us turn happy eyes to America and take to 
our hearts the remarkable testimony she gives to 
the divine sovereignty of tradition. 

America is of all countries the land whose civi¬ 
lisation was unprejudiced'—-a vigorous population 
on virgin soil found itself free to look forward 
without any obligation to look hack. There was 
the country of ail countries in tvliich Could flourish 
unhindered and undismayed that traditiunless 
architecture which is the dream of some of our 
philosophers. 

But what has come to America in her freedom ? 
Vi hat,after the early flutterings of untried wings, has 
been the direction of her flight? What star guided 
her p W list voice prompted her ? None other than 
the star of that civilisation which leads and has led 
old Europe, no voice but the voice of the ancients. 

Gentlemen and ladies, were there ever wanting 
some proof that our happy bondage to the ways of 
our lufdathtrs is not a bigot's delusion, but a free 
man s song of liberty, that proof is given to us by 
the choice of America—nr shall 1 say rather by 
America's joyous submission to the golden chains 
in which we also labour ? 

In the name. Mr. 1 Fastings, of our Gracious Patron, 
and as the spokesman of my brother architects uf 
England, I transfer to you the greatest testimony 
wc have to offer ; and, in doing so, I thank vou anti 
your colleagues in America for the encouragement 
you give: to our ancient art, and congratulate you 
with the warmest cordiality on the fact that your 
line of thought, your line of work, and your spirit r*t 
achievement art 1 the very spirit, work, and thought 
that have for centuries hound in to a timeless brother¬ 
hood the architects of Europe. 

Mil. THOMAS HASTINGS'S REPLY 
\V bile we Americans have inherited your 
language, ami consequently leave no right to com¬ 
plain. I must confess that on this occasion I find 
the English vocabulary quite inadequate -there are 
worJs !« e *p™ss my grateful appreciation of the 
honour which I hs Gracious Majesty the King has 
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conferred upon me* Realising than it was prompted 
by the action of this time-honoured Institute, I 
would like to fed that it is in recognition of such 
services as the profess! on in our country has rendered 
in the interest of contemporaneous architectural 
education. In all sincerity, I would rather believe 
chat by example I liad in some way influenced 
others in the right direction Than be conscious of 
individual success or fed that what I have done 
Were worthy of Vo u r commendatiu n, As you know, 
I believe we should return to follow and respect the 
tradition which obtained before the present modern 
confusion, that we should be careful of the direction 
in which we work* and thoughtful of our influence 
upon future generations. 

While tlie question of modernity is most im* 
portant T it is after all the true inborn sense of beauty 
which assures the architect his success. Goethe 
said ; * 4 The Beautiful is a manifestation of secret 
laws of nature P w hich, but for thi* appearance, had 
been for ever concealed from us." The layman too 
frequently only superficially understands beauty in 
defining its attributes, as though it were a mere 
appeal to the emotions T a pleasure-giving luxury, or 
a refining influence. It is rather an organic vital 
provision of nature, manifestly a part of the order 
of the universe—divinely ordained for the specific 
purpose of promoting ptrmantncy in all things and 
giving life and enthusiasm wherever it may find 
its resting-place, It is fc indeed, a force in life 
capable of stimulating the noblest endeavour, and 
capable of making virtue appeal to the sense* and 
making truth endure. Nowhere is tin* So vividly 
illustrated as when we consider architectural 
design. Tile practising architect, if he Continues, as 
he should, to be a draughtsman til his hfo T must 
realise thru beauty of design arid line build well in 
construction., and with greater economy and en¬ 
durance than construction, which is mere engineer¬ 
ing- All form and all design are the natural and 
legitimate outcome of the nature or purpose of ihe 
object in be made. The practical and the artistic 
arc i nsepa ra hi e . T hert L i s beaut v i n rut tu re beca I sse 
Lid nature is a practical problem well solved* 'I he 
truly educated architect will never sacrifice the 
practical side of his problem. Some oi the 
greatest economic as well as architectural calamities: 
have been executed by so-called practical men with 
an experience mostly bud, and with no education T 

The science of modern engineering has too 
frequently divorced the architect from many of the 


larger and more interesting so-called utilitarian 
problems of construction. Some of them are 
entirely and legitimately architectural problems, 
while in other cases the architect should collaborate 
with the engineer. There may be no question of 
decoration or ornament involved , but architecture 
and practically all construction should be insepar¬ 
able. An earnest appeal should be made fear this 
collaboration, not merely in the Interest of beauty * 
but rather in the interest of economy—beauty will 
follow in its natural sequence. In the larger 
municipal and suburban problems requiring eco¬ 
nomy in cost and saving of energy, even when com- 
mercial and investment interests are invoked, in 
problems of traffic, rapid transit, and public 
comfort t under all conditions in the solution of 
these greater problems the qualitative and quanti¬ 
tative viewpoints should be inseparable. Follow* 
ing the natural laws of the survival of the finest, 
if undertaken with art. beauty will predominate 
in the end* and so deliver us from the defacement 
of nature, and make the city and suburbs more fit 
to live in T especially where the working and poorer 
classes are concerned. Such problems may only 
involve a thorough knowledge of good planning. 

In the first years uf my architectural career I was 
accused bv my fellow countrymen of attaching too 
much importance to the artistic study of the floor 
plan ■ it was constantly asserted that t was trying 
to inculcate the Paris Beaux Am methods of educa¬ 
tion into our American architectural practice, my 
critics not realising ih.it those methods of ttudy in 
plan have been adhered t--- at all times since the 
beginning of architecture* They little realise that 
if the floor plan, determining two of the three 
dimensions in space, is well sunbed, beautiful in 
proportion^, with a proper distribution of piers* 
thickness of walls, logically disposed and wi th good 
circulation, there will be no structural difficulties, 
and that this principle has obtained ever since the 
dawn of architectural history. The plan lends 
itself to thinking in three dimensions. When the 
plan looks well it builds well, constructs well* so 
that we find we need very little of the analytical 
mathematics to assist us excepting as a mere matter 
of verification. Until modern times, architects 
knew but little about analytical mathematics ax 
cunipared with what we are now given to learn— 
but they knew their stereo tomy better than most of 
us to-day. They knew but little about the strength 
of mute rials, bin they understood constructive 
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principles* lor* after all, analytical mat hematics is a 
comparatively modern science. While there ex¬ 
isted graphical rules for the approximate determi¬ 
nation of the thrusts from arches as early as the 
thirteenth century, yet it h practically only within 
the last century that the correct principle* of con¬ 
structive analysis have been fully developed. If an 
arch or a bridge looks well, it will build well* when 
it is the outcome of a well-studied plan. There 
must have occurred many serious calamities in the 
past because of bad art and no analytical means of 
verification; but just as nature is beautiful when fit 
to survive, so the great buildings and monuments 
of the past that have survived arc beautiful in plan, 
form f and proportion, It is rea 11 y arelii t eci ure an d 
well-proportioned masonry versus engineering and 
iron, a comparatively new profession and a new 
materia] ; each has its use a but they are not inter¬ 
changeable* 1 believe that buildings have stood 
for centuries solely because their plans, as seen on 
paper, were so thoroughly artistic and beautiful. 
We are told that the cell of the bee is built at that 


angle which gives the most strength with the least 
wax* so that the line of beauty is the result of perfect 
economy. Emerson realised the truth when he 
said it h a rule of InrgtM application, true in n plant, 
true in a loaf of bread, that in the construction of 
any fabric or organism any real increase of fitness 
to its end is an increase of beauty. 

We Americans too little realise that we really 
come to Europe in a large measure because of what 
man ha* done with art to beautify nature. As 
music is more beautiful than any merely natural 
sound, so nature is generally cither greatly en¬ 
hanced by the human interest when man has made 
his impress upon ii d or it is cruelly and unneces¬ 
sarily sacrificed. 

Art and a proper artistic sense of the fitness of 
thi ngs com pietes i he pi ctu re. When fn r aw ay from 
civilisation, surrounded by primeval nature, a 
man, if in his normal state of mind* soon longs for 
the warmth and colour of fertile fields, the thrift 
of I arms ; he thinks of forests interwoven by wind¬ 
ing roads or vistas intelligently conceived. The 
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pageantry of sea and sky, the starlit night the 
rising or setting sun, the rugged mountains or deep 
crevices * the bewildering beauty of the flowers, tan 
never awaken the same human emotions and 
sympathy as when with an they are made more 
beautiful—wedded to weather-beaten walls, the 
castle or the shrine, or the distant romantic village 
nestled in the crevice or perched on the mountain¬ 
side. I have said that I believe it to be a law of the 
universe that the forms of life that are fittest to 
survive- -indeed, the very universe itself — are 
beautiful in form and colour, and that nature's 
selections are beautifully expressed. Ugliness# de¬ 
formity, and self-indulgence are synonymous. 
And so it is in every economy uf life what would 


Survive must he beautifully expressed. It is 
equally true tliat one trained in the understanding 
of beauty can mnre profoundly fathom the laws uf 
nature than one who has neglected to develop this 
svJl- i his education. Indeed, if the way of the 
artists is undertaken with philosophy and humility, 
the things that are divine, God in the universe, wlQ 1 
I believe, bo more clearly revealed to I urn, more 
impressively, more convincingly* than when ap¬ 
proached by way of theological discussion nr 
scientific research. And so in literature as in art* 
the subject matter must be expressed or presented 
with beauty in order to survive and firmly impress 
itself upon successive generations It is the art in 
story-telling which gives real life and human 
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interest to the characters, and which makes the 
fancy and imagination of the author outlive his own 
generation. Words may have colour as full and 
luminous as may he found in any school of paint!tig p 
and form as subtle and radiant'as may be revealed 
tit the art of the sculptor or the architect, and music 
as beautiful and melodious as a song. Truth or 
precept as well as fiction will only penetrate the 
human heart and demand respect and obedience 
when clothed m beauty* The proverbs, the by¬ 
words of the ages P are only familiar truths beauti¬ 
fully expressed with forceful simplicity and precise 
epigram ; even mathematics have a beauty of their 
own. and* while in same ways allied with beauty in 
art, both are different phases of what WC might call 
generalised beauty- Every mathematical equation 
hy& a certain quality of beauty because it is orderly 
and complete in its visible expression at a truth. 
All the natural lines of stresses ami strains in a solid 
are things of beauty, and every structure built to 


Mr. I lasting* was bom in New York City, of American 
parents, in the year i&Go. His grand farlier, Thomas 
HdSEingSt was distinguished as a composer of sacred musLig, 
Hi* father, ihe Reverend Thomas S. Hastings, an eminent 
Prcsbyxtrtan divine t m* for many years President of the 
Uiiioti Theological Seminary ol New York C ity ; his 
mother was a Miss de Gront, an American of Dutch and 
French parentage. 

Mr. Hastings obtained his professional education at the 
Eeciie dcs Beaux Arts, where he took the full couree in the 
Department of Aj^httecture, under the professorship of 
Jules Andre. He began Kb architectural career in the 
office of McKim, Mead and White. 

Mr. Hastings is an Academician of the National 
Academy of Design, a member of the Academy of Art* 
and Letters, the Royal Vienna Association of Architect** 
and lhe Committee of Vittore to Columbia University 

(ArduCecilsra I Dcpsrtnsent). He is CheVidlerof tb c 1 ,^i.on 
of Honour; a Director of the American Inutituie of 
Architect ; Chairman, Sardis Exploration Society Com- 
; President, Beaux Am Institute of Design 

i Graduate of the Eeok dc5 BcnUK Arts). He wns one of 
the founders of the Federal Art Commit*ion, and L t hair* 
man, Lincoln Highway Commission i and Director in the 
Museum of French An- He was one of the founders of 
the Architectural League, of which he baa been President 
and several times Director. 

Li&t of Mr* lissnsasA PhihcipuW ongs. 

New York Public Library. New York City! Carnegie Lh 
lira ties. New York City! Layout of Baltimore p Maryland 
(Mt. Vemon Square and Civic Centre); United Suites 
Capitol Extension, Washington. Senatti Office 

Building, WWimgt on, D.C.; I louse of Representatives 


these true lines, ipso facto, is beautiful. Newton * 1 * 
laws of mutton, so simple, so fundamental, so in¬ 
clusive in their scope* could only be enunciated 
with such elegance of expression to make endure 
for ever* The divine word nf God as it has been 
revealed in any enduring philosophy or religion has 
always been enshrined in language immortal. 
There h beauty everywhere, nml there j$ no such 
thing as poverty if only we realise the universal 
ownership of beauty in nature and art. You may 
own the land* but not the landscape. You may 
have physical possession of a great picture or a 
building, btiE if they are really great the man who 
truly owns them is the mtn who most appreciates 
their beauty. In the light of this truth in written 
word, in painted canvas or chiselled stone, or in 
the harmonies and melodics of sound and in the 
beauty of nature all round, the happiest and richest 
man in the world is he who sees most and best 
understands nature's laws as expressed in beauty. 


Office Building* Washington* D.C.; The Ptoxa at 59 th 
Street and 5th Avenue, New York City; Century Theatre P 
New York City; Globe Theatre, New York City; In¬ 
terior of the Metropolitan f)pcrn House,New Yoik City; 
Academic Halls for Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y.; 
Portland (Maine) City Hall; Richmond County Borough 
[lull, Staten \ -land, X V.; Richmond County Court 
Mouse, Staten Ir-Eand, NA\; Stater. bland Tcrirunih 
New York; Manhauan Bridge over East River, New 
York; Adminvstmion Building, Carnegie fnsntute.W-i^h- 
ington, I>.C-; City Plan of I Ejnford, Conn.; Union Pa- 
dfic Rail toad H iaiioui, North PLitfe, Nebraska, and Grand 
LEand ; United States Rubber liutiding. New York City; 
Cunard Stclrrnihip Company (Consulting ArchifcCI fur 
New York Offices) 1 Standard Oil Company oi New ^ (irk. 
New York principal office building; Bank of Mexico, City 
of Mexico; one of fdx architect* in collaboration or 
P anama-Pacific I ntemiuional Expos it ion, Son FtmeiSCO* 
California; Industrial Town plan for United Staten Steel 
Corporation, Duluth, Minn-; Ponce de Leon Hoick Si 
Augustine, Flu,; Knoedfcr liuildingp Fifth Avenue ( New 
York City; National Amphitheatre, Arlington Cemetery T 
Washington, D.C.. Bryant Memorial, New York City; 
Yale Memorial Buildings, New Haven, Conn,; Princeton 
Battle Monument, Princeton, X.jCity Hall Fountain 
Memorial, New York City; McKinley Monument, Ruf- 
f-Au r X.Y.; John Paul Jone^ Monument, Washington, 
D.C.; Lafayette Monument, Pari*, France; Altar of 
Liberty ami Victory \reh for the Mayor's Committec for 
Home-coming Troths, New York City ; W.lt Memorial 
for Atlantic City, New Jersey; Cenotaph lor Unknown 
Deads Washington. D.C. (tn course of construction); 
numerous important residences, various ehurcht? in 
different parti of ihe country, and a number of office 
buitdingf for private corporations. 
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yjr Y paper it 3 link in a sequenceof events which 
[\/l may he taken to bavfbegun at a special i?encrat 
±\ A meetingof 1 he Royal Institute ofBritish Archi¬ 
tects 011 the 22 nd of March 1930, l was ^ member »f 11 

large rtpreseniaiivecomitiiiteeih.cn, set upland l think it 
vision toy motion that the terms of reference of the Com¬ 
mittee were finally settled. Bat such has been my impar¬ 
tiality on the question that I think 1 have never attended 
a meeting of the Committee. I approach the question, 
therefore s with what is commonly called a virgin mind. 
From one aspect I may be considered as one of the rank 
and file who have to consider this matter, rather than 
as a member of the Committee, ijet m look first of all 
at the history of the movement The matter was begun 
at a special general meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects on Monday, the 22nd of March 1920^ 
l believe it was begun on the initiation of the then 
President, Mr. John W + Simpson, and in passing 1 
should like to express my opinion that the time 
comine, if it is not already here, when Mr, Simpson 
will lu : regarded not only as a great architect, but as a 
great architectural statesman. At that meeting, in 
March 1920, proposals for the setting up of a large and 
representative Committee to prepare * scheme uf 
unification were submitted to the general body, and the 
Council's pro prank were passed, I have the terms of 
the resolutions,* but sufficient towyHere that the pro 
posals were passed an! □ representative Committee set 
up. That Committee consisted of 66 persons. I have 
recently seen some proposals for the Government 
greater"London which limited the body to he entrusted 
with that task to 50. The Committee see up by the 
Council consisted of tin; President of the Roya l tnati- 

♦ The Resolution* -an” b* follow* 

Resolved, iinjuiinwuriy, that this Gemsral Mmioa nf ihr 
Rond Irtsiiimr of British Arehiieeh approve* of me 
Council 1 * OfOTKKab U> prepare ;rnd prt^nj tar m* Oon- 
vidention < p F ihc imiTeSAkin n mure trended :iud eonipre 
hertrivc scheme for the imifiv-uiim and Frustration of me 
profess loti than xh&t covered % the Resolutions of Mt 4 - 
ResolWO. WUthnOlHlr, dlflt tW» f-encrirt Meeting ai the 
Rant Institute of British Arthitouts Approve of d« 
Council'* proposal to appoint * Committee t epi^mtuttye 
of ihe whole pmfesrion to prepare a stymie a? 14 

indioued in The Report of th*- Charter Cumm,ct« *l*xw 
20th February' i*M>—ihe Cammkwr t» be comp^^u o B 
(a) rvpr^ulntiv^ufthv Royal ZnittrulE BnJisb Arciu- 
tttSM, (b) rartnaitativn of die Allied fcottiy, 

*cnlative* of due Architectural AwCciatniii* Uf) Fi-prrtcnso - 
iSw« of ihe Society nf Architect*. (f) rvprcwntiHvca of 1 iv 
Official Architects' Association, <J) reprcsenLitivts Use 
Archi Kctss" and Saru^n' A-^btanw Prtfissional l njon> 
Of) etptetenra lives of *rehitecta not bektngm# to any of die 
libove-rtientiotred professional or^m^nom. 


tut* of British Architects, two past Presidents, eight 
Fellows, seven Associates and seven Licentiates of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, twenty members 
of Allied Societies in the United Kingdom, four repre¬ 
sentatives of Allied Societies in the DommUras* two 
representatives of the Architectural Association, seven 
representatives of the Society of Architects, two repre¬ 
sentatives of the Architects 1, and Surveyor* -kssistanis 
Professional Union, two representatives of the Official 
Architects' Association, one reprewniati ve of the Ulster 
Society of Architects h and three representatives of 
Architects unattached to my professional organisations, 
making a total representation of 66* properly described 
as the most representative body of architects of the 
Empire that had ever come together, hi nee March 
193,0 this matter has been under discussion, and here 
we fue in June 1922, to nobody can say that the Com- 
tujUm have hurried through their t&sk, hecatise ev T cn 
now they have not passed outside the stage of principle 
into the realm of detail. They have ambled along 
with all the deliberation which one might expect from 
so august a body dealing with so important a subject. 
The history, so* far a* we have gone, is that a really 
first-class Committee was appointed, and baa taken a 
proper amount of time to come to its conclusions. At 
.t meeting in July 1920. which was the first meeting 
following tbt approval of the General Body, the tertns 
of reference wens the subject of discussion, and it was 
finally settled that tin Committee should be instructed 
to draft and submit alternate proposals for amficatmn 
based respectively on absorption and federation. That 
was i Si«t problem that faced this Committee at the out¬ 
set. If we are going to set unification, how arc we going 
to get it ? Arc we going to get it by absorbing all the 
different groups into one group in which they will lose 
tlicit own particular identity and take on that of The 
largest group r Or a re wc going to have d federation in 
which the groups will retain their identity and organisa¬ 
tion and he united by a more or less loose tie ' 1 h,n 
uas the question pm to rhe Committee nt the outset in 
July 1920 I >11 the 12th of March tqai, ai a meeting of 
the full Committee, it was decided that ihe basis uf 
unification should: be (be bringing of all ihe architects 
»f the United Kingdom into the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, That was the derision come to after 
nearly a ycftr% consideration by the lull Committee : 
the decision for absorption or amalgamation, whichever 
term von like to use, as against federation. It impor¬ 
tant to remember that deession Krause when \vc nomc 
to consider, j- I suppo&e we should consider this morn- 
hig, what I call the majority and minority memoranda, 
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we shall find that the effect of the difference of these 
two is to bring us hack to the original question which 
the Committee, after nearly a yearns consideration, de¬ 
cided in one direction. That was the position in May 
igai- The Committee hud decided upon amalgamation 
— upon absorption. What has taken place between 
May ifjiZl and the present time } The constitution of 
the Committee was representative of n number of in¬ 
dependent organisations, those representative* hod the 
right to decide matter* inside their own organisation! 
hut had no right to prescribe for toy other organisation 
sitting on that body, so that, having decided in May 
1931 that amalgamation was the thing, the Committee 
could go no furiher, it was bound to refer back to each 
of the bodies of which it composed the question 
how amalgamation could be arrived at. References 
were therefore made back to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, to the Society of Architects, and I 
have no doubt to all the other Societies, This morning 
it would be preferable 10 confine ourselves to what has 
taken place at the Institute. What has taken place 
there r Any proposal for amalgamation was of course 
bound to affect the interests of each Society, and might 
affect unequally the interests of the different classes 
inside the Society. Amalgamation may be conceived so 
far as the Institute is concerned as a different thing for 
the Fellows ns compared with the Associates, and a 
different thing for the Associates in comparison with 
the Licentiates, so that when this resolution of the 
Unification Committee came to the Council of the 
Raya] Institute of British Architects, it was referred, 
Ami, 1 1 Kink, very properly, to the different classes in (he 
Institute. It was submitted in a Committee representing 
the .Associates of the Royal Institute and a Committee 
representing the licentiates. They were asked to con¬ 
sider the question of amalgamation in the light of its 
effects on their classes and, so far as 1 understand, meet¬ 
ings have taken place at which the matter has been dis¬ 
cussed, but up to the present no report has been received 
by the Coundl of the Institute from either of ihcse 
Committees, The mutter is still under consideration. 
The position then is that the Committee set up to con¬ 
sider the question of unification initialed by the Insti¬ 
tute fm come to the conclusion that it will bo best 
arrived at by bringing the architect* in the United 
Kingdom into the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Thai conclusion j* under consideration by the 
Associates and Licentiates, but no derision has been 
yet reached. I wanted to bring that out dearly because 
there may be some misapprehension as to the exact 
jHisition which we have reached at the present time. 
We have gut no farther than the realm of Principle, we 
have not entered the realm of Detail at alt. It is mt 
advisable at the moment to confuse the issue which 
docs really present itself to <i& now by being under the 
impression that we have any detailed method of effect¬ 


ing unification. In May of this year, at a meeting of the 
Com mi I tee, which, 1 understand, was attended by 31 
members, and if 1 had been there would have been 
composed of just 50 per cent, of the Committee, a 
statement on unification was submitted to be issued to 
the member* of the Institute, From that statement a 
certain number of members of the Coiimiiiteedissented^ 
and the result is dm we have two statement* before us 
—a majority statement and a minority statement signed 
by four member* of the Committee. I want to ask you 
just for a few moments tlit* morning to apply your 
inituis as judicially as possible to those two statement*, 
and see where they lead us T I think it is important to 
do that, because this question is in a different position 
to what it was before March xqao, We can never get 
b ac k to that. Wo can never escape S he i nfiucnce of t hese 
last two years of discussion and negotiation. The major¬ 
ity statement is to the effect that the interest of the pro¬ 
fession will he best served by the grouping of the entire 
rofcssion into an organic whole under the name of the 
oysl Institute, 1 do not want to go into all the details 
of the resolution, but that is the substance of it* The 
minority, 1 gather, would like to know a little more 
what isjneant by the term " grouping into an organic 
whole. It is not pos^Nt; until we get further into the 
matter of detail to make a very dear statement on that 
puiiit, h 131 [ think we may well bear in mind that we 
are in the age of groupings* If we look at w hat is going 
on outside the profession, we see that we ate m a period 
in which the whole tendency is for those who have 
common interest? ro get together into a group and to 
unite llienodves os effectively as possible for the pur¬ 
poses they have commonly at heart. One does not need 
to give any Illustrations of that—it is pretty apparent. 
The Minority Statement, signed hymen of high reputa¬ 
tion and lung standing in the profession, men whose 
views deserve to be and must be taken into account, 
puis forward a difference of opinion between these men 
and those who form the majority. What is the issue 
beiueen the two bodies : 1 have read the two state¬ 
ments very carefully, and I have read them first of all 
to rind out what arc the points of agreement because 
m any negotiations it is much mote important 10 ascer¬ 
tain how far you agree than how far you differ, it miy 
very well be that when you have ascertained the extent 
of your agreement you may find it possible to extend 
r** 3 £ mnient to such an extern as to wash out your 
differences. In what do they agree ? They both want 
imihcattoiK The majority say, " unification is deair- 
ablc - the minority say, +i we are strong!v in favour 
0 unification.” There is no issue on that point. And 
1 hey are both in favour of registration. If there is any¬ 
body lie re, or if there is anybody in die profession who 
docs not want registration* then for them there is no 
interest at alb either in the whole proceedings of the 
L nification Committee or iu the statements issued by 
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either the majority or the minority groups. To the man 
who does not want registration the whole matter is 
j til material, and lam not addressing myself to him in 
the slightest degree. The whole Committee w ant regis¬ 
tration. I am going to assume that those of us who arc 
here want it. It is dHHtuk to understand any body of 
persons in the profession not wanting it. What does it 
meiEi ? Registration means a profession. Whatever one 
may think about it, there is no doubt that ihcrc is a dif¬ 
ference between our standing and the standing of doctor? 
and 3 ffwye m . There i s a profession of a rch i teeturc which 
cannot be said to exhibit itself to the world in the same 
light the profession of rue did lie and the profession 
of the law* and there is no doubt that registration is the 
most potent if not the only thing that can substantially 
move the profession of archilecture up into line with 
medicine and the law. It is not surprising, therefore* 
that the profession as a whole is in favour of it ; that 
the Unification Committee want it; that the majority 
and minority both agree on that point. Let us keep 
that steadily before m in considering these two state¬ 
ments . Rcgi si ration is the t hi ng agreed on . What, t hen * 
is tlie difference between the majority anil minority on 
the Committee ? It is this- The majority and the 
minority both want to get to the satnc goal* but the 
majority say, TH Let's get to registration by way of 
unification ,p ; while the minority Say, K4 We will get 
uni fieri tion by way of registration/* The majority say, 
" Unify first, and ynu will then get registration " ; and 
the minority say, M Register first, and then you will 

unify.. That is the issue, "Those ol us who warn to 

coitic to a conclusion on that question have got to decide 
whether we ate agreed on the goal, and Shen to decide 
which ls the best path by which wo can reach that goal. 
Are the majority right in flaying that we will get regis¬ 
tration by way of preliminary Unification* or are she 
minority right in saying that we can go on to rcgisEra¬ 
tion without any such preliminary steps, and that 
having got registration then imtSteriiion will follow. 
There i* nothing very abstruse about the thing at all. 
We want regtstration. What is registration ? Registra¬ 
tion is the entering upon a register of men who have 
fulfilled certain conditions. That involves two things. 
It involves stating the conditions, and it involves setting 
an authority which will decide svhether the con¬ 
ations have beeri fulfilled or not. Those are the two 
essential things for registration. You must agree on the 
conditions under which men shall go on the register, 
and you must set up an authority which will say 
whether those conditions have been fulfilled or not. 
If this was a matter which could the dealt with Inside 
the profession. that would be one thing* hut it is not. 
You cannot settle the question of registration inside (he 
profession. You must go outside. The question of 
regtscration is not going to be settled by men who are 
m the profession, but by men who are in a much 
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humbler place — in Parliament. You have to go to the 
House of Commons* and afterwards to the Mouse of 
Lords, and you have to get a body of men who are not 
engaged in the profession, who, so far as I am able to 
judge, are not particularly interested in the profession . 
to lay down these conditions and set up this authority. 
The House of Commons lives by taking decisions! but 
it bates to do so all the time. Every time a Member of 
the House hears the Division bell he shudders p because 
he knows that tor all these things lie mav be brought 
to judgment, and may have to give an answer as ira why 
he vortd this way o r " voted that way. All Members of 
the House of Commons love rn be led, and in the main 
questions upon which they have to vote they are led. 
Hut there crop up from time to time questions which are 
not so simply settled. I hey have not been raised to the 
dignity of great political issues, and I must confess, im¬ 
portant I think ms r profession i& B I cannot see an v pros- 
pccEs of the question of what men shall be in the archi¬ 
tectural profession ever becoming a great political issue 
in this country h therefore, Member* of the House of 
Common 5 arc never likely to get the dear lead from 
their Leaders and Whips that they get on other ques¬ 
tions. 1 his Wongs to a class of questions which is 
not determined in that way. The House of Commons, 
il it ciuiftot get a lead from inside, likes to get a lead 
from outside. It does not like to have a thing thrown 
Isefore t( and told, You must make up your mind on 
that without any lead at all/ 1 What the House of 
Commons likes to be told is p " This is an agreed Bill." 
That means that those who are interested in the Bill 
have era me together and have agreed that i is the best 
measure that can be brought forward. The House 
o£ Commons has then only to consider the interests of 
the public. When a measure comes before the House 
in that form it is likely to get ihrough, but when it 
appears in any form in which the Mouse of Commons 
has to decide between a number of varying claims by 
people immediately concerned in the measure, a is 
likely to turn the whole thing drawn and say, lb Make 
up your mind& what you want before you eotne to us. 
\ on ^mustn't expect ils to make up your minds for 
you. ph That Is a statement oF the case which would be 
generally admitted by anybody who know* the working 
nf ParihiTieni, and* having in mind that point of view* 
1 think wc must examine the majority and the minority 
statements to ascertain which are most likely to bring 
registration before the House of Commons in a form 
likely to secure the rissent rat" Parliament, What do the 
majority propose ? They propose to precede Ehrir ap¬ 
proach to Parliament by first coming tra an agreement 
with the various bodies of architects in the country. 
They say, " Let us endeavour to get into such a position 
that when wc go before Parliament with the Registra¬ 
tion Rill wc can say* 1 These are the conditions upon 
which wc think a mim alone shall be jillovved tra come 
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an the register. These are the condition* we want in 
the Act, and this is the kind irf authority we want to 
set up to see that the conditions are fulfilled- As a pro¬ 
fession, we are agreed on the conditions and the 
authority. What we ask you to do is to give them 
statutory force/ 11 That is the position that the minor¬ 
ity take up. The minority take a different view. They 
say, " There is no need to do that/ 5 They argue that 
the arrangement as proposed by the majority raises all 
kinds of very difficult questions, that on the question of 
registration there is already agreement with m ; they 
say that the Society of Architects is committed to it, 
that it is I he basis that has kept it going for the last 
forty years; they say that the Official Architects 5 Asso¬ 
ciation is desirous of working with the Institute in 
every way, and that the Architectural Association is 
allied to the Institute and the Odd a! Architects’ 
Association; that being they say T “ We are □ united 
profession on this point. The road is quite dear. Let 
us go ahead, we do not need any closer relationship. 
The only relationship we want is that of registration. 
Otherwise we desire w lie as wc arc. and that is all 
that is required.' 1 It l may u?c an illustration, hot lb the 
majority imd time minority contemplate matrimony in 
the sense of registration. The majority say, '"Let us 
be engaged first, and then wc will proceed lu the altar 
with the experience of our engagemeni, and with a real 
desire to live happily together afterwards/* The minor¬ 
ity say, “ Xo; n is perfectly true that we have an 
interest which la sufficiently common to induce us to 
enter into the marriage state, hut ft is purely a mar¬ 
riage of convenience. Let chat be dearly understood. 
No preliminary engagement m alb and wc part at the 
church door/ 3 There arc grounds upon which a clergy¬ 
man may refuse to perform the marriage ceremony. 
1 do not know if they can gu quite so far as to consider 
she general feeling between the panics, but* after all* 
the 11 rinse of Commons, which will play the part of 
clergy man»is likely to t>c influenced by the relationship 
between the panics. Let us take the best view, and 
that es that you can get agreement on the matter, though 
1 confess that 1 think agreement on the conditions and 
authority that is to l>t set up will not be reached very 
easily. Wheiher thatbeso or not, I put thisqucsiiun to the 
minority. Is it likely that under the relationship which 
they desire lu main tut n r the conditions under which 
men would \k put upon the regia ter would he the con¬ 
ditions on which the Institute, acting by itself, and, 
if h were ilie sole body, would lay down } Are they not 
in the nature of things liound to he something less ? 
Here you have different bodice who at the present time 
lay down their own conditions for entrance into their 
own bodies, they have to come together and agree on a 
common set of conditions. Is any party likely to get 
it* own way ? Is not the resuh likely to be a kind of 
compromise in which the conditions will be something 


less than the conditions which would he laid down if 
the Institute was dealing solely with the mutter | If 
that is true about the conditions, is it not also tme 
about the authority ? If there in to be any grouping, 
and if the various architectural bodies arc to remain 
independent, is it believable that they would consent 
to the authority which would determine entrance to 
the register being one of the Societies ? Is it likely 
that under any form of agreement that the Society of 
Architects would consent to the Royal Institute living the 
sole body to decide who would on the register or nor ? 
As architects, we are always negotiating wilh someone + 
with clients, with contractors, and others, and always 
in negotiations there has to he some give and take/ I 
submit with confidence that if the minoritv is right 
that agreement can be obtained, then the inevitable 
result must be agreement on conditions which would 
be something less than the Infinite itself would pie- 
scribe, and ahio agreement on some authority which 
would not be the Institute, but which must be some olht:: 
authority upon which no doubt the Institute would have 
a preponderance of representation, but yet would he 
some authority other than itself. If the minority are 
right and agreement can be obtained and you can gcE 
your Registration Bill, then that Registration Bill will 
*ei up some authority which L* not the Institute, but is 
a federated authority. In other words, you will lie back 
hi the position in which the Committee found itself 
before May 1951. when they were considering the 
question whether they should be one body arrived ax 
by amalgamation or a federated body. Tt decided that 
there must be one body, arid that body the Institute. 
The effect of the policy advocated by the minority 
would be so set up a statutory body governing entrance 
to the architectural profession which would not be the 
Institute. Of two bodies, one must always be the lesser. 
You cannot maintain equality. I venture tu predicate 
that if you get a measure of registration through the 
Houses of Parliament in which an authority not the 
Institute h set up and ban the power of opening and 
shutting the doors of the profession, iEilli that authority 
will in the course of time be the greater power, ami the 
Institute will lose prestige and position. What you have 
to decide is to whom arc the keys erf heaven to l>e given 
—to the I nstitute or to some other authority to he set 
up by Parliament? That appears to me to be the 
logical result of following the course laid down by the 
minority even if that course should he successful. Pot 
would it \h: successful: Could agreement lie arrived 
at ? 1 venture to doubt it. What wc should find would 
be that architects would come before the House of 
Commons on the Registration Hill in the same portion 
as the nurses two years ,igo + The nurse* were not 
agreed, and it let! to a fierce conflict tu the House of 
Commons between the two bodies which represented 
the nurses. Let me read what the Minister of Health 
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said when ihe Bill was turned down : 11 The Govern* 
11 ment arranged for meetings with the various parties 
u who are interested in this Bill and have [3 ad conference* 
ih with them with the view of discovering whether a 
"sufficient measure of agreement could be reached by 
11 which we could obtain a Bill. I ant sorry to say tlmt 
11 the result of these conferences has convinced me 
' - against my will that such an agreement h not obtain- 
M able. I think it arises from the fact that l host who are 
"interested were not by any mean* agreed as 10 what 
*' was implied by registration. Jtv some quarters it was 
" thought that the authority responsible for registration 
,fc should deal with the conditions of training—not only 
" the standard arrived at. hut the conditions and conduct 
"of trainings Another difficulty is that it appears to he 
44 thought by some that the body responsible for the 
" register should control the condi rions of employment* 
* r 1 found that the differences on these and kindred sub- 
ejects were so great that it was quite out of the question 
p< to bring about an agree ment. The controversy appears 
M to have been unfortunately mixed up with personal and 
1 * section si issues whi ch cannot be reca nci led / * 

Just as the Bill promoted bydiffcrirnc bodies of nurses 
who had not come- to an agreement failed to pass the 
House of Comma ns,so a Bill promoted by different bodies 
of arc hi tec ts not i n agreement would fas l to pass the House. 
So that if you do agree you get someth! rig less than 1 he In¬ 
stitute, and if you do not agree, you get nothing at all. 
The minority point out the position in which the Institute 
stand* at the present moment —its influence, its prestige, 
and the fact that it has. been built up really on a basis of 
excluding from the Institute men who were not pre¬ 
pared to undergo the examination an d obtain the quali¬ 
fications demanded by the Institute, and they draw 
attention to the f^cl that a great number of men have 
spent time and money to pass these examination* to 
secure the qualifications, and that the effect of the 
majority proposal* would be to deprive these men of 
the advantage which the possession of these qualifica¬ 
tion* gives them. Thai is a strong point, \ am not a 
London architect* j mm ll provincial man* and I know 
what it means to provincial men to secure these quali¬ 
fications and the advantage it gives them In their work. 
But h coming buck to registration^ the minority itself says 
that lei 1 he course of lime this difference would disappear. 
J f the p resen 1 basS s of the Z nsti t ute was p reserved B i t wnu Ed 
in 1 he course of time bring everybody into the Institute, 
which would wipe out the whole of the advantages* but 
you have further to consider that registration it-elf must 
to some extent obliterate that difference because there Ib 
nor the faintest shadow of hope that under registration 
you can differentiate between the men who have the 

S ratifications and those who have not. We have seen 
c nurses and t he dentists co me for reg is trad on. Whe n 
the demist* came they endeavoured to differentiate oil 
1 lie register between men properly qualified and the 


men who had no such qualifications. They said* " Give 
us a differential register. We want all inside, but not 
on the same terms. 1 * Their argument might almost be 
used in the same words for the architects 7 profession. 

The object nf the Bill is to establish the denial profession 
on a sound and permanent footing For that purpose it 
k proposed to hrintf in a large number of persons who 
in the eyes of the law have not been qualified to practice 
dentistry hitherto. Ii is a very large and generous action 
on the part of those who have already qualified (t> agree 
to this extension.They have fdven hostages to fortune, and 
have undergone long years in Induing to follow out the 
course established under the Law, and to get put on die 
qualified register of the Act of 1S7S, men liave 

spent time and money to do that which the Suate eon*- 
sidered the minimum necessary. They admit now* in the 
National public interest, that the ^reat thins; i* *0 secure 
control and check over those who are not go qualified. 
They object, however, to die ideal that men who have Urine 
through the training in the theory and practice of dentistry 
should be pul on the register on eqiiid term* widt thoie 
who are noi so qualified, so that in the eyes of moat men 
atld wnrnen there would be no difference between them. 
The proposal is that those who do not tike ihc cxnmina- 
rion are tn lie shown on the special lust, Wc wilnE to be 
shown readily and clearly those who are and those whu arc 
not properly qualified* 

The .Minister of Health refused En accept the pro¬ 
posal in these words : — 

'Die Government cannot accept the rnnentirnent. 1 
have some sympathy with the point of view put forward 
that dentists who have pursued lung and cartful iciEHtilic 
study and who have thoroughly qualified themfidv^ in 
every direction for their profession may feel that the ad- 
mission of 0 large number of men to the same register who 
have uni undergone the same training as they have is a 
form of dilution. But the whole scheme and purpose c 4 
this Bill is this : At the present time anybody can set him¬ 
self up as a practising dentist without any qualifications* 
restraint or discipline. The denial profession—f e. h die 
people who are on the register uf 1878—are the people who 
love complained of this state of thing*. They are the 
people who wain this state of things to come To an end 
They are the people who have asked that die unregistered 
dentist should be brought under professional discipline. 
As this amendment stands, you not Kotng to put these 
people un the register. You are going to say : lL We arc 
now going tu hive a separate list of sheep and goals. 311 3 
don't know whether the unregistered dentist would not be 
in a better position in the present enndifton of things, 
because nowadays die re is no such list of sheep and goals, 
*ilthough there nuy be a list of sheep. You cannot have it 
both wavs* it will he a great future advantage to an 
entirely unregulated dental practice prohibited ; and if, at 
the eleventh hour* whc$l we have got most of the various 
Interests into Line, we should break up again and throw the 
whole thing back into the melting pet, it would be a great 
pity. 

It is dear then if you arc going to have registration, 
Parliament will nnt agree to u special list of men who 
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have the Institute qualifications, and therefore I say to 
those who say that the proposal of the majority would 
tend to obliterate the qualifications that registration 
would do the same thing* There ate difficulties both 
w ays, but to my own vi ew\ and * 1 think* the vie w p robabl y 
of the bulk of the profession* the course w hich the ma¬ 
jority propose to take is the wiser course. They propose 
to break the back of their difficulties outside the House, 


and not to attempt to do it inside the House. If you 
cannot get unification outside the House, you cannot 
get unification after going there. You must take the 
risk. That there is a risk the minority point out. It is 
the risk of diminishing the prestige and position of the 
Institute* but the risk which will be run by the minority 
is a greater one, that of bringing into existence an au¬ 
thority which in time would be superior to the Institute. 


The Conference Banquet 


The Conference Banquet took piece on Friday evening, 
9 June, at the Park Hotel* and was presided over fay the 
President, Mr. Paul Waterhouse, M-A, Among the special 
guests were the Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress of 
Cardiff r Major Harry Barnes, M.P Jp Mr. J . G. Gould, M.Pi* 
the Mayor of Newport, Mr- D + B. Roberts (President of 
the South Wales Institute of Engioeers} p Dr.smd Mrs. W. 
Evans Hoyle, Mr Wm. Gibson {President, Cardiff Master 
Builders' Association), Mr. Fred Lewis {President, 
SAY.B.T. Employe re* Federation), and Dr W* Evens 
Hoyle t Director of the National Museum of Wales). 

'Die PRESIDENT, in proposing the loyal toasts, re¬ 
ferred especially ro the Prince of Wales, whose health he 
proposed, not only because he was Prince of the Princi¬ 
pality of Wales or Heir Apparent to the Throe, but also 
because he was an Honorary Fellow’ of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. 

The LORD MAYOR OF CARDIFF (Mr. F. Harold 
Turnbull, j.Pj, in proposing the toast of the Royal fnsti- 
lute of British Ari&itCCts and the South Wales Institute 
of Architects, said : May 1 be □Bowed, Mr. President, to 
say that it has been a great pleasure to me that during my 
yeW of office 1 have hid the honour of receiving the repre- 
sentativea of the Royal Institute of British Architects. S 
most heartily welcome you to Cardiff on behalf of the 
uitizens of Cardiff. It is an honour to hove your Confer¬ 
ence in our city, and it will be a great success in 
every reSpCCL We hope that you will carry away from 
Cardiff very happy memo lies of your visit. I understand, 
Mr. President, that last year was die first occasion on 
which the Conference of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects was held in the province*. 1 felt that the firat 
time the Royal Institute came into the provinces they 
should have chosen Cardiff, British architects have some¬ 
thin g to thank Cardiff for. I think you ought to have 
ik feelitig of gratitude akin to that which we, m citifens of 
Cardiff, fed towards the City Councillors of Cardiff of 
SO years Ago who decided to purchase Cathay* Park. In 
my estimation that was a policy of eournge to decide to 
spend tulf a million, for 20 years ago Was Something quite 
different to to-day. To have ipcnt that and to have 
reserved the land for the lay-out of public buildings is 
something for which wc should all feel gratitude. Cardiff 
has given your profession an oppon unity of showing what 
the ideal of public buildings should he. There is another 
reason why Cardiff should be encouraged by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects* and that is because we arc 
doing what we can to encourage your profession. You 
probably know that wc have established a Department of 


Architecture and Civic Design at our Technical College. 
While I am on that subject might I be allowed to thank the 
Secretary of the South Wales Institute of Architects far the 
real assistance that body has givrn us in setting up that 
Department ? Not only have they shown great willingness* 
but they have given great practical assistance* As a lay¬ 
man, I feel that there are two sides to your profession. 
There is the artistic side, and there la also the scientific 
Side. 1 b.’ Sieve that m our municipal buildings of Cardiff 
we ha ve almost perfect examples of both sides of the archi¬ 
tects 1 profession, m 1 understand it. We have* first of all, 
buildings which are not only beautiful in themselves, hut 
wholly admirably serve the purpose for which they were 
designed, 1 should say that no little of the success which 
we have achieved in the administration of Cardiff is due 10 
its beautiful surroundings. J can assure you that the 
people of Cardiff are very grateful for what architects have 
done for them. I trust that the success of The Royal Insti¬ 
tute will be continued. I believe that the profession of 
architecture is a re&ily noble profession. I believe that the 
work you do promotes the health and happiness of the 
people, and nothing could be more noble than that. 

The PRESIDENT : We member* of the Institute have 
to thank you, my Lord Mayor, for the very charming way 
in which you have proposed the toast of the Royal insti¬ 
tute. Y ours are the kind of expressions towards the archi¬ 
tect that we delight to hear. [ want to say that yaur recep¬ 
tion of the members of the Conference last night* at which, 
unfortunately! I was prevented from being present owing 
to an accident which might happen to anyone—a client— 
was appreciated by all our members. 

Why are we here to-night ? Why a Conference r And 
why at Cardiff ? The answer is in the toast to which I am 
responding. The answer is the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and the South Wales Institute of Architects. 
Wo desire to meet together and to foster fellowship 
amongst fellow craftsmen. Cardiff represent* these 
objects for which the Koyul Institute of British Architects 
stands. What are shosc objects ? First the elevation of 
architecture. Cardiff us n city has done its share in the 
elevation of the art of the architect. Wc of London who 
help to manage the Royal Enstitute look upon Cardiff a? a 
pioneer city in the promotion nf modem architecture in an 
exceptionally beautiful lay-out. Another object i* the pro¬ 
tection of the architect. Many people think that the pro¬ 
tection of the intercuts of the architect from li mODCtitrY 
point of view is our sole object, but we protect the archi¬ 
tect in many ways besides ihe protection of the pocket. 
There is the educational side, the promotion of a successful 
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future for unchitectuic. Starting in ibis sphere much later 
rhnn some rivals* Cardiff has none the less made great pro* 
gre£s h and we can congratulate her on the capture of Mr. 
Purcfron. We hope ako that the I nstitutc helps in the pro- 
motion and protection of the honour of architects as pro- 
fessional men. Then the re b th e question of brotherhood . 
Those of us who fore in London rega rd the cooperation of 
others living in other cities as valuable r Long ago we 
lost the idea that Tendon is the only centre. The Royal In¬ 
stituted activities ore spread not only over the whole of the 
British Isles h but also over the whole of the British world* 
and every spot within it is a centre from which an effort 
is mode to maintain the brotherhood and prestige of the 
profession. Lastly, there Is an enlargement of life which 
vre ail hope to promote, and without which T do not see 
how architecture can succeed. What U an architect ? He 
is a man who with a few- loads of bricks is expected to make 
a house. A great painter was once asked what he mixed his 
colours with, and he replied “ brains." If an architect is 
asked what he lays his bricks with, he will reply l+ hope." 

I w ish all success to the Conference. I wish to say how 
much I missed Major Barnes' paper this morning. It is a 
subject we all have very much at heart, and the enlighten- 
ment he gave must have been of great help. It is a aub^ 
ject which has been tinged not with antagonism but with 
difference of opinion. I do not say that anyone has 
malicious motives behind those differences of opinion . As 
a very old member of the Royal I nstitute I have welcomed 
differences of opinion as showing that there is life and 
energy in it still. The differences of opinion arc not going 
to kill the Royal Institute, they arc going 10 give it more 
life, I have very nearly got to the end of my ft rat year of 
office, and 1 am going to plunge into my second year full 
of hope for ihe fu rure. F ritmdshi p and enthusiasm are the 
great things. They are infectious. If you will make it your 
business to infect your friends with enthusiasm and your 
enthusiasm with friendships ] am sure we shall go far, 

Mr. PERCY THOMAS, O.B.E. [A.] i Franck ml South 
Wales Institute of Architects) : I am very glad of the 
opportunity of thanking you, my Lord Mayor, on behalf 
of the South Wale* Institute of Architects, for she help 
you have given in making this Conference a success. I 
am sure the whole company will endorse what Mr. Water- 
house Ilhh said regarding the most excdltnt erucrtainmanl 
and gracious welcome you gave us last evening. I should 
like, Mr. President, to thank you also for ihe honour you 
have dune u$ in selecting Cardiff for the Conference this 
year. The far-reaching effects of your visit will be of 
inestimable value to the South Wales Institute of Archi¬ 
tects. Although wc in Cardiff are proud of our city, and 
expect visitora to praise our civic centre and fine buildings, 
there is no doubt that public interest in architectural 
matters is not so keen as might be expected. 'Hie number 
of public men in Cardiff interested in architecture i& 
remarkably small, and if this visit and the publicity given 
to it stimulate interest in architectural mailers then it will 
have been a success. I cannot help feeling that the pro¬ 
fession in South Wales responsible for this apathy to 
some extent. The standard in the past has not been very 
high. It is not many years since the mention of South 
Wales in architectural circles m London produced pretty 
much the same effect us the mention of \\ igan by a rms&ic- 
hah comedian produce* to-day. We fee! that things have 


altered since then. At any rate we in South Wales have 
done our part in the propaganda work during recent years. 
There has been a slow but sure awakening of public 
interest in public buildings, in town planning and so forth. 

I should like to give you a few figures. In ign the South 
Wale* Institute numbered, members and students, iVj in 
all. There was an occasional winter lecture, very badly 
attended, an annual dinner, and, most important of all. an 
annual picn ic I To-day our memljerahi p is over 200 We 
are the fourth largest of the Allied Societies, and that 
increase has taken place since the war. W* have branches 
in Newport, Swansea, and the Northern Valley. We have 
public lectures on architectural subjects in Cardiff. New ¬ 
port and Swansea* and we have ihh infant school of archi¬ 
tecture in Cardiff. That school is in vety capable hands, 
and we have no doubt that the effect will be seen in our 
cities tn the years to come. 

Major HARRY BARNES* Ml\, proposing the toast of 
" Our Guests* 1 b said : We feel that Cardiff architect* are 
very" fortunate in having at the head of the civic body of 
their city a gentleman such as the Lord Map. Some 
great scheme comes before the civic heads, and sometimes 
they think that what is wanted h an engineer* and some¬ 
times a surveyor, hut we desire to see at the head of every 
civic body a man who is capable of saving that what is 
wanted is an architect. I have to ask you to associate with 
this toast the name of Mr- J. C. Gould. M.P., and Dr. 
W. Evans Hoyk* M.A.* Director of the National Museum 
of Wales, You an: fortunate in Cardiff in possessing in 
Mr. Gould ;i man who commands not only the respect of 
the House of Commons but also the respect of the 
country. I am sure that Mr. Gould will appreciate that 
his name is associated with the toast not only because of 
his personal qualifications* but because he is the repre¬ 
sentative of one □£ the great patron classes of architecture r 
Great architecture is only possible under two conditions. 
One ia that you dm)L have a great moving idea* and the 
second is that you have the control of other people’s 
money. 1 know- only three ways uf getting control of other 
people's money. The brat h by way of commotion. That 
is the way of the conqueror. To that we as architects owe 
the great range of military buildings, which has pui a 
castle down in the heart of Cardiff and has given tn Woles 
as treasures her great castles of the past. The second is the 
method of devotion. It is the method of the Churchman* 
and has given 11* the great cathedral*. The third is by 
promotion, and that in. the way of commerce. It is to the 
great merchant princes of the past that architecture owe**0 
muclir One cannot ihink of ihe great Northern Italian 
cities, of the cities of the Hanseatic League, and* indeed, 
of our English cities, w ithout seeing how much we owe 10 
the great merchant princes of the past_ Nothing better can 
be done by our merchant princes than to leave behind 
them in their cities greet memorial* of their prosperity. I 
ask you to couple with this toast the name of Di\ Evatis 
Hoyle* Director of the National Museum of Wales. Car¬ 
diff. as our President has told you, is one of the cities in 
the United Kingdom that has exhibited a great conception 
of the place of architecture In municipal life; and if l 
might elrwe lhe*c remarks by reading to you u public 
decree uf 1294 from the City Council of Florence E think 
you will agree with me that the spirit which prompted 
those great building enterprises which are now- the chief 
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jtinsi-uun pf Northern Italy h to-day alive in the city of 
Cardiff. [cl i km the city of Florence had put two adjacent 
cities in their proper place, and this is what the city 
council of that day sutd : 11 As it becomes the sovereign 
prudence of a people of high origin to proceed to business 
in such a manner that its wisdom no less ihati the majma- 
itiniity of its conduct ibL attested by works outwardly 
achieved, the mast er a ruhilect of our community is ordered 
to nuke models ami drawings of the utmost prodig&iiiy and 
magnificence for the restoration of S* Repanita that 
die industry and right of man may never again invent, oi 
ever be able to undertake anything whatsoever more vast 
or more beautiful." That was the spirit that bought 
Cathay* Bark and put up the buildings there. ' p It is now 
mode law f *—and l would have these words printed in 
cvcry r council chamber in the hind— M It is now Eiiade luv, 
that no public works shall be begun unless with the inten¬ 
tion of making them correspond with the gmst aoul made 
up of the souls of all rhe dimms united in one soul.* 1 
That was the spirit which made Florence. That is the 
spirit that is making Cardiff, 

Mr. }_ C. GOULD* M.P., in responding to the touit, 
said : Major Barnes, my Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, 
we shall certainly in the future be more careful to make 
our towns and cities inure conducive to comfort and 
beamy. In that task to-day one of the greatest difficulties 
we have to contend with is the relationship which exists 
between workmen and those de&irom of extending their 


operation*. One of my friends, a member of yuut Insti¬ 
tute and a very wdl-knuwn London architect, ta engaged 
with me in building itamc targe buildings outside this 
country. Wc arc also building a large building in this 
country. And we tine encountering so many difficulties, 
brought about by tmdes-umon influences, that we um 
finding it dmo$t impossible to go on. Yon may have all 
the building scheme* and all the houves you want, and 
houses erected ot umarioEt low cmts, but I venture to say 
that the quality of the work going into the houses to-day ii 
such thm in 20 to jo years 8 time they will fall down, That 
ts false economy, 1 regret exceedingly that in thtr hurry-up 
process of civic building we are putting house* up which 
are unsafe. The day has gone when a man laid his thou¬ 
sand bricks a day. Restrictions have been supenmpcfcwd* 
and men to-day are working agsintt time for money and 
wages. It Is a reactionary moveradM, and react* on every 
das* in the community. Wc have in realise iluu the great 
cry for larger houses has gone and that we are biick again 
Xo thrift and economy. We in this part of rhe country arc 
faced with such conditions that unless wc can L-rtmomisc 
wc shall not know how we arc to curry on. What we want 
is a little mote human undemanding between the wnifc- 
man and the employer and the civic authorities. If we 
could only get chat wc should not find hah so many 
unemployed walking the Streets of Cardiff. 

Dr. \\\ EVANS HOYLE ubo responded to the 
toast. 


A Personal Impression of the Conference 

By LT. COL, G, NEWTON, MA. t M.C. [J%J. 


iso many fight and airy accounts of the Cardiff Con¬ 
ference have already floated oil the breeze that I fed a 
little sdf-eoDsdous as I nil my own ^cri-ilE balloon with 
gus. But no doubt The light touch is the right one fur 
these conference*. They should lie in the main a social 
gathering, an opportunity for printed mimes to become 
faces and figures, for those to become acquainted wlio>c 
work lies f;?r apart up and down the country but who 
pursue, often uphill, the same elusive misiress. And the 
Conference we have just attended kept sis due character 
of light-heartedftess from the first moment whets ] 
walked up the marble suirs of the City Hall to the sound 
cif a hurricane of diftlanl laughter (1 thought the Lord 
Mayor was holding a very lively reception, but it was 
really a Welsh choir giving a laughing chorus), to the 
last, when 1 left ihe grounds of Bote Castle (1 wasn't 
able in slop for she dur-a-banr tour on Sunday), while 
pciit'utks vied in chorus to the sound of muniments iff 
music. 

Of course,, if conferences arc in essence social and 
personal, it \>. important that as many should come iis 
can* There i l - no doubt she attendance sliouUl have liven 
larger ; and though many cheerful souls from the North 
;uhI Midlands were there to enliven gatherings by day 
and prolong l lute I midnight the quic t flow of *[ory and 
retnintsccncc, many who had been hoped for were 


missed, and the London train* might have been very 
nine h fuller. Perhaps they were -11 savi rig up for ne\i year . 

The general programme w" 2 s to open the dj\ trills 
a meeting, :is which ;i paper was read (one day a cool and 
balanced statement of the political problem by Major 
Baltics, and ihe nest, .i thorough examination ol the 
question of civic beauty by Mr. Rockland), and then to 
wander ¥ a critically appreciative multitude, round the 
fine buildings grouped to form Cardiff 1 * civic centre of 
grey ruune among the trees of Qulnty* Bark, the City 
Hail, the Law Courts* the Ghtmorgsui Coumy Nall, the 
Techmcil lnstiliilc h the great Welsh Museum, the Fire 
St a ti on p a n d R n !e Cast le, w 1 1 fi ti* g mat ri re Ii n g w*l I - In 
the intervals kind hosts swept one away to lunch or lea, 
and the adventurous penetrated oral-mine* or sough I 
the quietness of 1.1 and all or BudleC:-, dearie i-cei3ed 
chu r eh. T he t.i anque i was ii ke i nn ny a not he r; w e erro ped 
through the fumes of the photographer's flush-light to 
find the wine, which came put* and filled up the inter¬ 
vals of talk scanning the plan uf tables m identify many 
friends wc wished to know again ; but it was unlike many 
i ti i he c vcc 11 enct of near!) : 1 11 1 he speeches 

riu at Lwt wc parted, the richer for having met and 
made new trends. Next ^c.sr mure must came, the 
hotels must be better, the welcome cannot be nmre 
cordial. 
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Civic Architecture and Art Commissions 

By II T. BUOCLAND t PRESIDENT OF TICE BIRMINGHAM A,A 
Rani before fhe Cardiff Conference of Architects on Saturday, loth Junf 


1 HOPE [shall not be regarded as laying claim to any 
special knowledge upon the subject upon which I 
am about to speak, or as holding any brief to advo¬ 
cate a policy on the subject. Many, I fee! sure, liave 
been devoting far mare attention and consideration 10 
the matter than I have done, and could far more worthily 
present a ease. That I should have been invited to 
address you upon the matter at all is due, I imagine, to 
the fact that I was impertinent enough to throw out a 
few suggestion sal the Con fere nee at Liverpool last year, 
which were received with so much gratifying apprecia¬ 
tion that it became evident then, and in subsequent 
correspondence, there was a widespread interest in the 
subject, which was only awaiting an opportunity for 
wider discussion ;and when I was honoured by an invi¬ 
tation from the organisers of tins Conference to initiate 
such a discussion by giving an address^ I willingly 
accepted, in the hope that I might he able to further a 
project of which 1 have always lien an ardent advocate. 

At the outset p it will, perhaps, be well to define what 
we mean by the terms H< Civic Architecture >J and 
Art Commissions/* The former scarcely needs any 
definition ; one naturally aftauntt* licit it means the 
architecture of out cities which comes under the control 
of or is erected by civic luitUorhies out of public funds. 

“ An Commissions Sh m countries where such cost arc 
committees composed of jKfBODa of taste anti others in 
authority* to whom arc referred matters of art., urdu- 
tccture and civic adornment, and in most cases civic 
development. 

Among the questions which might be asked are : 
{1} " Why doc* the need for such commissions arise ? ' F 
(z)** I low are vve to know that the working of such com¬ 
missions would be of benefit to the community r M 
A reply to the first could lie gtvten by a thoughtful 
observer in any city in cur country, and to the second an 
enquiry as to the results achieved w here such commit* 
sjpua have existed for a number of years would, l (hiok 
afford sufficient evidence. 

Although our " thoughtful observer k ‘ might be able* 
as a result of his observations* to report that there 
certainly up feared to be a need for such a corn mission to 
guard ;igainst She haphazard development w hich charac¬ 
terises imfal of our cities, it remains, 1 .think, fur us to 
■consider why this state of things exists. 

It is n little imfortunalt: that, in spile of excel lent 
intentions, civic authorities themselves arc frequently 
the greatest hindcrersuf a proper dvic development and 
adornment, This is due, 1 think, to several causes, 
among them probably the first is a mistaken idea with 
regard lo economy, coupled with a praiseworthy desire 
to exercise the authority which Lb vested in councillors 


by the electors. The second a deep-scared faith in his 
own convictions, which exists in the mind of the city 
councillor, and a belief that taste is 4 matter of opinion. 

The third a commendable* but frequently exaggerated, 
idea of his own capabilities and those of the city 
officials. 

I suggest that the ideas with regard to economy are 
M msiahtt,*' because in the majority of cases the city 
engineer is made the chief adviser in matters of expen¬ 
diture upon public works, whatever their character* 

This function should doubtless appertain to him where 
the work 13 such us comes within the bounds of his 
experience* as, for example* road making* drainage, 
street improvements* lighting, etc. ; but when it 
becomes a question of civic improvements* it certainly 
appears to be poor economy to give him jurisdiction 
over expenditure upon questions of new buildings and 
the adornment of the city, which he is nor qualified by 
training or experience id deal with, even ihough by *o 
doing a saving in professional fees h effected* 

Wien advancing this contention one is frequently 
met by the retort that the city engineer is a qualified 
architect, sometimes an Associate or Fellow of the 
Institute. I i Sunk the reply to this is fiat any man whose 
time is fully engaged upon the routine duties of a city - 
engineer could tmi possibly devote sufficient time to the 
development of his artistic faculties to justify a depen¬ 
dence upon his opinioti in matters of art. 

The praiseworthy desire of a city councillor to exer¬ 
cise the authority vested in him by the electors is a link 
difficult to combat when making suggestions ilia! advice 
from others than councillors and officials should be 
sought, as one is always faced by the argument that 
the city councillor is responsible to the rate payer, and 
that if would not be fair tu the electors to let anyone else 
dictate as to wlmt should be done upon matters in which 
public expenditure is involved. Behind this argument 
we find him taking refuge in order to enable himself to 
exerdse that taste which he treasure!* as -l matter of 
opinion, and conceal liis secret satisfaction and faith in, 
his own capabilities and those of the city official* with 
whom he is in daily touch. 

If this is a fair statement of the case, and you are in 
agree mem with me as to the desirability of forming a rt 
commissions to exercise some snrt of jurisdiction over 
such matters as I have outlined, if must lie apparent at 
the outset that wo shall have to combat very deep^ 
sealed convictions founded upon a practice and point 
of view which it will be very difficult to combat ; but 
of tins L propose to speak later. 

In America there appears to he a keener public 
interest in civic development than is evident in Engtand, 
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and perhaps other countries ; and through the good 
offices of our Secretary. Mr, MacArister* and ihc 
courtesy of various organisations in America, which I 
most gratefully acknowledge, I have been furnished 
with p number of very interesting documents, including 
reports of ihc working of various art commissions, sug¬ 
gestions as to their organisation and scope, and copies 
of the laws relating to art commissions in no fewer than 
twenty of the largest cities in America* from which jt is 
evident that a quarter of a century ago the need or 
desirability of forming such organisations had for soroe- 
ti me been felt, wi til t he resutt that i is 18y S laws we re passed 
in the City of Boston establishing an Art Depart mem + 
under the charge of five an comrnissioners, who were 
appointed as follows :— 

One from a tbi of three persons selected by the trustee? 
of the Museum of Fine Arts ; one from a list of three per¬ 
sons selected by the trustees of the Boston Public Library ; 
one Irom a list of three persons selected hy the trustee* of 
the Massachusctos Institute of Technology; urn- from a list 
of three persons selected by the Briton Art Club ; and one 
from a list of three persons selected by the Bosiun Society 
of Architects 

In these laws it was enacted that :— 

No work of art shall become the property of the said city 
by purchase, gift or otherwise unless such work of nn, or the 
design for the same, together with a statement of the pro¬ 
posed Location of the same shall first have been submitted 
to and approved by said board acting by a majority of all its 
members ; nor shall any work, of art, until so approved, be 
erected or placed in, over or upon* or allowed id extend in, 
over or upon any sErects avenue, square, place, common, 
park, municipal building or other public place under the 
control of said city or any department or officer thereof* 
No existing work of art in the possession of «aid city shall 
be removed. re-located or altered in any way tliat may be 
ordered except by a vote passed and approved, inwririm, 
by all the members of said commission, and also approved 
by the mayor. 

When so requested by the mayor or the city council, said 
coeiuuisseud may, in its discretion, act in a similar capaeity 
wirh similar powers in respect to ihc design of any munici¬ 
pal building, bridge, approach, lump, ornamental gate or 
fence, or other structure erected* or to I* erected, upon 
land belonging to the city, and in respect to tiny arch, 
bridge, structure ur approach which h the property of any 
corporation or individual, and extends in* over or upon any 
street, avenue* highway, park or public place j but this 
section shah not apply to structures authorised to be 
erected u Eider the provisions of chapter five hundred «£ the 
Acts of the year eighteen hundred and nincry-ieven, and 
shall not be construed us intended to impair the power of 
the board of park cummiarinnera of said city' to refuse its 
Consent to the erection or acceptance of any public moim* 
nuni or memorial, «r other work of art of any sort, within 
any park or public place in sirid city under the jurisdiction 
of said board. 

In 1899 there was created* in Chicago, a commission 
known as the An Commission nf the City nf Chicago, 


the said commission to proceed and act £n accordance 
with the provisions of an Act of the legislature entitled, 
in m Act to provide for the creation of aft commissions 
in dries and in define their powers." This was approved 
on 24th April 1S99 : but even earlier than these was the 
appointment of a M Commission of Sculpture " for 
Connecticut State Capitol* the law^s of which are dated 
1SS7. 

The laws governing die formation of art coiniuiftaiom 
in the twenty cities already referred to are very similar 
in genera" scope, and only vary in matters of detail. The 
best summary of the considered views upon the subject 
is contained n a report of a committee appointed at a 
conference of members of art commissions which was 
held in New York in May 1913, upon the invitation of 
t he An Coni mission «f the City of New York, which 
was attended by members of nine city* |wo state, one 
national art commission and delegates from seven dries 
At this conference the proper functions and powers of 
ar commissions were discussed* and the formation of 
further commissions in the future considered. The 
dcsirabihtv ot the establishment of coniTniBsions in both 
dries and states waa strongly emphasised, and certain 
general conclusions were reached as to the proper form 
of organisation and the functions of such commissions. 
A general agreement was arrived at upon the following 
points 

I . 1 he dcri nihility nf including the mayor, or, in casv of 
a state commission, thv governor, as a member of the 
boiml; 

2. The desirability *4 including in ihc commission bnth 
profess mri;] I men—architexts (landscape architects), pain¬ 
ters, md sculptors, and hivinen ; 

3 * The di -i b ability of I inuring the commission 10 a com¬ 
paratively tun all number—say five to nine members ; 

4- The importance of conferring upon city commission* 
the veto power, though il was fcJt that in the case of stare 
commission?:, the power should be nJvborv only ; 

y 1 he necessity of adapting ihe form of to 

ikiL- loea] conditions existing in each case* and the imporr- 
anve of suboti lin i rifl g matters nf form and detail to the 
accomplishment of the main purpose of effecting the 
rstablkhment of a commission, where none exist?, how¬ 
ever limited it* puwens. 

At the conclusion of the conference the committee 
already re I erred 10 were appointed 10 draft forms of 
statutes providing for establishing city and slate art 
commissions and defining their pmvers, as suggestions, 
and as a possible means of furthering the organisation 
of such bodies, and the following drafts were ultimately 
submitted *— 

Foftai A. — Ati Act to LwiahlUh an art commission in a 
city of the first class. 

Form B. — An Act to establish an art cummissiqn in 0 
city of the second class „ 

l-on?L] C. An Act to establish a state art commiMEon. 
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As the considered opinion, of a number of men, archi¬ 
tects, artists and laymen experienced in die working of art 
commissions, the three forms referred Comust be regarded 
as of great weight, 

I will read Form A F which is described os un Act to 
establish an art commission in the dty of-:— 

Sectim 11-—There flhall be an An CortlTtoSiion in and for the 
Ctty of — T compared of the miyor, and sbe others 

appointed by him within thirty dat'i after this Art tal(K effect, 
of whom three stall ta persons engaged in the practice of the fine 
arts (one of whom aba!! b* j painter, one a sculptor aud one uu 
anehitfct). "llim: of *UCh member* shall fat (or may bf) 
appointed from a I i&t ur list* of pa inters r soJpLO r-- a nd archilett* p 
nnmiiutd by the governing board of the Chapter of the 
American Imdiure of Architects existing in said city (or other 
oeganbatijott representing the hoe arcO ■ one of such members 
skill be (or miy be) appointed by the mayor from a jut of three 
persons nominated by the governing body of the Chamber of 
Commerce in said rity, one from a list of three persona nomina¬ 
ted by' the governing hoard of the Public Library of said city; 
and oEie fr&m a list of three persons nominated by the governing 
board of (insert the name of a college or university "iturned in 
the city) ; and whenever the Uerm of a member of said, com- 
mi^KHl sn appointed expires, or a vacancy ovture, the mayor 
shah {lit may) appoint bin successor from a list r*f penrCns 
nominated by the body making the original nomination. The 
members of the commission who shall be appointed by the 
mayor in the first instance shall choose by lot tema of otfice 
for one, two anti three years, and their successor# shall tie 
appointed for term 1 ! of three years, except appointments to fill 
vacancies, which thall be for the unexpired tenu. Its firte any 
of the organisations entitled to mike nominations as herein¬ 
before provided shah foil to make such HQElUMtion* within sixty 
days after fta expiration. ut a term or the uveurtcince of a 
vacancy, the imyDr iMI appoint a member to filE the vacancy 
Upon his own nomioalbrir In all matters pertaining In work 
under the Special charge of a department, bureau or oommib* i on 
of the City, the head of such department, bureau or commission 
shall also act as a meTtltat of the Art Commi^ion ra'-PjJtad, in 
referen ce to such work. 

Strthn 2 .—The members of the oommbrion ahsll ^erve 
without compensation as such, and from their own members 
ihitlt elect a president and vicer-picsidcnC. whose term* cl office 
shall be for one year and until their successor* are elected and 
have qualified. The Commission ttall have power DO wdopT Ite 
O wn rulr* qf procedure and Id pim'ribc ttqph honS for the rub* 
mission of a|l matter* within its jurisdiction. Four commit- 
sioticfs shall eoftfUitute a quorum. 

Ssttim 3.—The commit ion stall hive power to employ u 
secretory and Hindi clerks, StrtWgfltptare and other atttstante a* 
it may require, and to fix their saJ&rie*. Ad tinplojer* of dtt 
commission it hull be exempt from the provisions uf the Civil 
Service Act. Suitable office^ shall be provided for ike commis¬ 
sion by the Common Council. The expenses of the commission 
-hull be paid by the city, ntul the amount of the iaiue shall be 
fixed annually by the Common Council. 

Settfon 4 .—H^icaftcr no wnrk of lift shall become the 
properly of said city-, by purchase. .gift or otherwise, unless auch 
work of art Or a deStgiluf t he same, together urith the proposed 
location of such Work of an, shall first have been submitted to 
and approved by the tnmmi&a-iorL ; nor aha!! any ■work of art 
until so Approved be contracted, for, erected or placed in or 
upon. Of allowed to extend over or upon, any street, avenue, 
square, park, public building or other property belonging to the 
City. The commcftsion may, when they deem proper, flhq. re¬ 
quire a made! of the proposed work of art to be submitted. 

Station 5 — The commission a hall act ID a similar capacity' 
with similar powers (unless its approval shall in any instance bt 


dispensed with fay vote of the Common Council) in respect to 
the denigna of building's, budge-', approaches gaiM, ftaccs. 
Lamps or other structure* erected or to be erected Upon land 
belonging to the city and in respect lo the lines , grades, plnl ling 
and designs of public park*. streets, avenues, ways and ground# 
and in respect to arches, bridges, airucturcs and approaches 
which are the property of any corporation or individual, and 
which stall extend upon any Hired* avenue, highwiy, park or 
property belonging to the City , 

SiH.twn 6.—No existing work of art owned by the city shah be 
removed, relocated or altered in any way without the Ilk* 
approval of ihc commission ; but in cm* die immediate removal 
or re-location of any exiling work of an shad be deemed 
necessary by the mayor, the commission stall within ten days 
after notice "from him approve ot disapprove of said removal or 
re-location, und in ease ot their failure to vo act within, *uch time 
after the receipt of such notice, they shall be deemed to have 
approved the MtlSc- 

Section 7.—tf the commission stall fait to decide on any 
mstter submitted to it, aspect a submission involving the irtt* 
medtiite removal or re-location of fl work uf flrT, within sixty- 
days after the submission thereof, they shall bt deemed to have 
approved the ^rnc. 

SVrJrdfl b —The term ,h work of art " as used in ihis Act shall 
apply to and include all paintings, mural decorations, stained 
glass, stature, taa-relicfe, tabled sculptures, monuments, 
fountain.!, arehe- tar other Mrueitsm of a permanent character 
intended for ornament or commemoration. 

Section 9.—Any member of the commission who ihall be 
employed by the city lo execute a work of art or structure of any 
kind requiring tile Approvu| of the commbsion, or who shall take 
pan in a competition for vUch work of art or structure ahad br 
disqualified from voting thereon ; and the COPllTUtsioD may in 

LiLMrrexion invite an expert adviser Ut give his opinion as to 
Such work of are or sErncture. 

SVrUoa 3 0-—'ITie commission -.hall, (in or before fhe tir^t 
Monday of March in each ytnr, make u written nepun (0 (hr 
Mayor of iu proceedings during the preceding calendar ycn-r. 

Settivn 11 ,—-The commission stall; be the custodian tu" ;dl 
works of art owned by the city, and ihoU have sole charge ot the 
care anti preservation thereof 

SerftVfl 1 - -■—This Act shall take effect immcdtately. 

Note.—-T he Chamber of Commerce, Public Library pud the 
other insritullurut rtained are only .mguested as indicating thr 
charjctcr of instilutkua* which may approprsately be entrusted 
with the right of nomination, nubiiect lo hLtch sutatitutions as 
loc^il conditions may render desirable. 

A& up eddcJirt *tf the ^pprecitttidn with which the 
work of these cominisaioiLs is regarded, I should like 10 
quote from a ? ctter written by President Wilson lit 
March 1931 to Mr, \Vm. Mitchell Kendall, the archi¬ 
tect, upon his re>ig:ut on from the National Commis¬ 
sion of Fine Arts, after four years 1 service :— 

It certainly is a cause for satisfaction on the part of the 
Government that a means h m been found to secure the 
advice of mcf^like youiself f of taste and training in matteia 
of art, so that permanently agreeable qualities may be im¬ 
parted tn those Government works which make an appeal 
to the public eye. 

It is a further satisfaction to know that tile Commission 
of Fine Arts, during the ten years of its existence, has 
main tamed the spirit of continuing service * r and that even 
after the official terms of the members have expired they 
still meet with the Commission when called upon to 
discuss matters of high importance. 
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The co in minion referred to was created by an Act of 
Congress approved 17th May iijto, Its members, 
appointed by the President for a tmt of four years ¥ 
included the following we I"-known namtis : Herbert 
Adams* sculptor ; John Russell Pope, architect (vice- 
chairman 1 ! ; James J, Grccnleaf, landscape architect \ 
j. A)den Weir, painter ; Charles A. Platt, architect. 

The ninth report issued by this commission in June 
1921 is- a monumental document dealing with the pro¬ 
gress made during twenty y e ars . 

The best evidence as in whether the formation of art 
commissions works for good so far as dvie art, archi¬ 
tecture and development is Loncerned is to be found in 
the cities where such commission;; exist. 1 have not 
been to America* so T cannot judge, from personal 
experience ; but from all one hear* from those who have 
1 think it may he safely said that architecture and The 
allied arts hold there a position in the public mind 
which is not the case in England. If this is so* how far 
is it due to the operations of art commissions ; and iF it 
e yin be show n to be duu to such operations, is it not rime 
England took steps in the same direction ? 

I hope there arc many present w ho will support my 


view that the time is ripe to cake action. If so, it only 
remains to consider what action we should take. The 
first idea which occurs to one is to approach city councils 
and endeavour to enlist thdr interest and get them to 
adopt some local legislation to effect the purpose. This 
has been contemplated in one or two eases, put I think 
it will be recognised upon careful consideration that the 
results achieved are likely to depend very largely upon 
the energy of local advocates, which in some cases will 
be practically negligible. I therefore venture to suggest 
that the proper course to pursue is to approach the 
Govern mem and impress upon it—or shall I sav con¬ 
vince it r -of the need for legislation, and cimui; it. 1 
therefore propose* with the consent of the chair man, 
after the discussion which l hope will follow, to move 
the following resolution :— 

** That this meeting requests the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to take steps in the 
proper quarter to represent-to the Government the 
advisability of passing legislation for the creation 
of an commissions throughout the country, to act 
tn a similar capacity to those already existing in 
America HI 


Discussion 

MR. PERCY THOMAS. PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 

IN THE CHAIR. 


Major J L C. CORLETTK [F.]. in seconding die rrw>- 
lu tlon, said 1 anLqurtcsarisfied in my own mind that the revo¬ 
lution which Mr. Buckland has proposed bunt ufconitdi-r- 
able importance, He has shown u» that for quite a number 
of years pa*-t the Americans have been doing very useful 
work by what he calls Art Commission^. 1 do not know 
whether Mr. Auckland k aware that in England we are not 
quite so behindhand as he might suppose. Jn Kensingiun. 
at any _ rare, we already have, not when we call an Art 
Commission, but there h a Civic Art Committee, which 
ha* only been in existence for a short time* but which is 
fully alive to tile regpDfujhitify which should devolve upon 
k. Wl- ail know, os architects, thnt taste is not a Fixed 
quantity. I u*ed to enjoy certain things when I was 
younger, but when I look at them now 1 wonder bow 1 
ever thought they were worth admiring. If that is possible, 
if we do move from position to position tn matters of tost#, 
then surely it is possible to improve the taste of our mururi- 
pa) authorities ay well as* perhaps, those in a higher sphere, 
i RugRcsi to Major I Tarry Borne* that he would do well to 
urge in another place the importance of improving public 
matt. We have nut very much time to discuss this 
question, so I *hriJl do little mores than refer io un bi- 
icrrcring article which appeared in yesterday's Mooring 
Post on ihe subject of Art in Oxford, The Slade Profes-sor 
of Fine An at Oxford suggest that one of the objects in 
dealing with the question uf the Fine Art* should he to 
broaden the ideas of men of liberal education with regard 
to the pan which art should play in public life. I tc discusses 
the position of art in Oxford and sums up by saying that 
if an increasing number of men who will hold responsible 
positions in after life leave the University with a broadened 


view of an something may have been achieved towards 
educating the public laste. I have much plea nun: in 
seconding the resolution. 

Hie t. H AIRMAN : \\ c have our Vice-President, Pro¬ 
fessor Adfthcad, with us, who will, no doubt* contribute 
something to the discussion, and also Professor jfog, of 
Amenw, and I ara sure we should very much like to hear 
him on what they arc doing in America and also on what 
he thinks we are doing in England. I am not going to take 
part in the discussion myself, although there arc many 
IKniits which ua m prove that an advisory committee of 
this sort is. most necessary and particularly in Cardiff, 

ProfrMor S. IX ADM ll£AD [F.J : We have all known 
Card sIf Ear many year* as the city whidv presented us with 
r ^ e t bc great municipal centres of the country, and \ 
think we are all iigreed that the collection of building is 
not disappointing thd that you have a civic, an intellec¬ 
tual and administrative centre such as is not to be found 
□ nywhere else m the British kies. 1 have mch nothing on 
this #ndc ot the Channel at any rale which in any way 
approaches the hirildings you have here. You have b won¬ 
derful group of buddings and you have also one two 
mngmhccm avenues, t know nothing like Ehr fine vista of 
trees and avenue ihat you call King: Edward VII Avenue. 
Bu! ahciyciu have a col lection of undeveloped und confused 
building. What h* the reason ? I have m? doubt die real 
reason is ihere is no organisation for dealing with this very 
complicated question,. Dealing with lay-out* such as you 
have m C aidiff is not a matter for an engineer* nor for on 
architect ; it is for a group of artistic specialists of the 
int-nest calibre. \ uw must have a sculptor, ,in arehiu'ct 
and you might To have also a painter and an engineer, i 
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always think of that extraordinary conimi&sinn that was 
appointed to d-^sal with just such & confusion as you find in 
Cardiff in front of The great Capitol be Washington* nnd I 
should like-to know—‘perhaps Professor Zu^ can inform us 
—how if was that some inspired individual or individuals 
come to the conclusion that it was necessary 1 to appoint a 
cenimbrion to deni w nh she mitttr. It was satisfactorily 
dealt wiih ; it wasp as Mr. Buckled said, prepared with 
careful consideration, and then opened it> public criticism. 
The laying nut of important central area* is a much bigger 
quest ion than city councillors realise. Oni y a comhinat ion 
of ihe best brains and thought can ensure the best results, 
Mr* Auckland must remember Thai America is governed in 
very different way from nurse!ves, America* w ith all her 
town-planning schemes and art cotnmbions, is in water- 
tight compartiTHfiits so far as her muuidpalittca are con¬ 
cerned. We have a great central authority and our local 
authorities wait for White Papers, and so fort}], and the 
operating of the cent rat authority, I cannot say that the 
time is yet ripe for the Government to pass a measure 
dealing with the appointtifenc of an commissions in con¬ 
nection with all our local authorities, J am rather more in¬ 
clined to think that it is a resolui ion which should first come 
before the Council of the Institute, who might, perhaps, 
consider fi rst of all the question of getting local authorities 
independently to appoint something more flexible than 
statu tory commissions. 1 have hud experience with t hese an 
commissions with Mr. Ruekland in Birmingham. f think 
he was encouraged by what urn* done in S .3 vcrpool by the 
Liverpool Civic Guild* which 1 regard as one of the first or 
its kind, Wc had us the Chairman of the Civic Guild the 
Chairman of the Liverpool Art Committee, who used this 
guild as a buffer between municipal criticism and art 
direction. I think that the argani&auon should consist of 
somt: important dvie authority'—the mayor if possibly— 
with certainly three or four members appointed by pro- 
fe&sionaJ bodies outside itiunidpal control. I am glad that 
Mr. Buckfcnd ha* brought this resolution forward and I 
have great plenum in supporting it. 

Pmfnwor ZUG : During the past 24 hour* some of yon 
have said complimentary things with regard to America, 
As opposed to that I should like to give you a definition of 
Afflcrican architecture expressed by a critic. He said that 
American architecture vm one thing to cover up another 
thing in imitation of a third thing which, if genuine, would 
not be worth while. Ihut was in the eighteen-nineties. 
That was before the great development and renaissance of 
American art. The lust speaker mentioned the Fine Arts 
Commissi on a t Washington, Tha [ happens to he t he cijm- 
missjon in America which has done the best work, and its 
inception was duo to the influence of President Roosevelt** 
responding to the request of the American Institute of 
Architects, The British [nstitutccandothesame thing mr 
England. 1 hope you will remember when [ speak that 1 am 
not an architect or a city planner, hut a professor in an 
American college, 1 therefore speak in an UUprejudited 
way. There arc two things [ want to say in regard to art 
commiAsions and civic and landscape architectural develop¬ 
ment . My friends the landscape arch itects and d ty plan uv rs 
of America say that the t■ cs t Step in all civic matter* ss to 
rouse public opinion, Walter Moodiest book on " What 
is u City ? 11 deals with the necessity of public propaganda. 


In Chicago they have used it in all manner of ways^in the 
newspaper^ on the moving pictures, and in text books for 
the lower grades of die schools as well as for the higher 
grades . If you are going to a u cceed with commissions you 
must have the people behind you. The city planners and 
landscape architects in the United States fed very strongly 
that some architects* 1 mean some American architects, 
think so much of their buildings that they forget oil about 
the dry and all about the approach to the buildings. They 
want their budding in the most important place. And so 
the dry planners and landscape architects insist very 
strongly that every civic commission ought to have a city* 
planner and landscape architect jia a member of the com¬ 
mission. 1 mention this because the city planner and I and- 
scape HirhitCE^ are trained to have the broad vision that is 
necessary* and unless you get a man with thU vision., 
whether he is an architect or a city planner, your cummin- 
sion will never achieve its greatest success Et is true that 
Burnham was an architect and only an architect he first* 
buT was led by dreunretanres into becoming a dty planner. 
If you cannot have a city’ planner, then have someone w linse 
training has developed a vision which reaches into the 
future. 

Mr. E. C. M* WTLLMOTT [ T] t 1 ft*J that it is fortu¬ 
nate for Cardiff th.it this conference has taken place this 
particular year and that wc have had the paper by Mr. 
buck land on this particular subject. I hope a copy of ir will 
he sent to every member of the local city council. As 
Professor Zug said, we have to stir up public opinion im¬ 
mediately. We van do our share in Cardiff by stirring up 
opinion amongst the City Council. 1 feel very itire that a 
paper given by such a disringuEshed authority and hacked 
with the authority of the premier Institute of the country 
would carry great weight and would eventually result in art 
attempt to set up a commission in Cardiff* 1 nm not sure 
w hat the legal position of the commission would be, bur 
1 hcc pra reason why wc should not start a civic art com 
niittee in connection with the cky council. We have heard 
pcorts of praise about what has been done in the by-out of 
Cuikiiys Park, hut every architect know s that: if he cared to 
criticise it he would find many vulnerable points, lire 
Otic great feature, the central avenue, IS due to the late 
Marquis of Bute, k is, it is true* a magnificent avenue* 
with on approach from nowhere which Leads to nowhere,. 
T believe that if a man of large vision had had the handling 
of il u e should not haw hod an isolated example of town 
planning but a linked up and properly connected scheme. 

Lr.-Col. W. G. NEWTON [A.] : [ should like to take 
up a point which the last speaker raised, and that is the 
question of publicity. 1 feel we are dealing with n matter 
which affects lay opinion, general opinion, and civic 
opinion* yet when we dime to the question we creep like 
e 3 riy Ch r b turns in to our catacombs, 11 is t rue Wc have the 
Press, but CO be effective in tile Press you have TO apeak in 
headlines. 1 would like the Press to take down tlresu two 
headlines* First* in the matter of civic beauty one must 
think in generations and not in periods of yearly rates v cmd, 
secondly, one ought to realise that beauty is a civic right. 
The American civic commissions are very interearing in 
their origin. They started from the general excitement 
connected with tire World’* Fair Exposition in and 

Subsequently Mr. Burnham brought forward his far-sighted 
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plan for Chicago. When Mr. Buckland was miking about 
the present state of the commit lets on taste in America it 
seemed lo me that we are in danger of thinking in terms of 
ornamental Kates, fancy lump pests, and statues. If there 
camrmiteea- arc 10 have a broad vision they ahuuld not have 
compulsory powers for two reasons. L n the first p bice, who 
will be on them P The old men and their views will become 
antiquated. The coniHiitiecs will become stereotyped, and, 
instead of being a help, in time a hindrance. Secondly, it 
£* only if their views are supported by public opinion, by 
arguments and proof, that they will be really broad, alive, 
sound, and effective. The committees must win their way 
by the fact that their views are right. 

Mr. T. A- LLOYD [F.] : 1 am perfectly convinced that 
unless we have behind these commissions an available 
means of instructing public opinion our efforts will be in 
vain. [ underEtand that in America they have what arc 
called dvic dubs formed for the express purpose of educat¬ 
ing public opinion and fostering right ideals in regard to 
city planning. J think wc might do very much more than 
ive ere doing in that direction. In Cardiff there is a parti- 
cularly good opening for such a dub. it has occurred to me 
that one very useful method of getting some of this work 
done is to tack it on to the town planning scheme, 

Mr, BUCKLAND (replying) Said the danger is that city 
councils may profess to recognise these civic committees 
and yet never refer anything to them. Why I put the reso¬ 
lution forward is that the time has conic for die 1 militate to 
take what steps it thinks advisable. Do not let us imagine 
That wc can do any tiling with city councils. Let us go to 
the top and get the higher powers to force the local authori¬ 
ties to consult the commission. 1 am in perfect agreement 
with Mr. Newton that these bodies should not have statu- 
inry, compulsory powers but that they should depend upon 
the support they receive from public opinion. L am going 
to suggest that wc must not leave Cardiff without Streng¬ 
thening the hands of our Cardiff colleagues. We muse do 
something to bringhcforc the Cardiff authorities the opinion 
of this conference that all is not well with Cardiff and that 
Cardiff ought at once to take steps to see thm they ure going 
to have plans for future developments which are going to 
be something fine and worthy of she buildings already put 
up. 1 do not know what form this matter should take* but 
Mr. Keen thinks that it would be advisable that tha Cardiff 
Society should send a letter n> the authorities voicing the 
idem of tills conference. 

Mr, IVOR JONES suggested that some of the experts 
present should send a letter to the South Wales architect^ 
pointing out the excellent opportunities that cats * ted in Car¬ 
diff for the retting up of cm art commission i and they could 
then lay thte before the city beads. He was sure it would 
carry them a long way and would be far belter than sending 
copies of Mr. Auckland's paper to the city council!ora. 

On ihc motion of Mr. Hall, seconded by Mr. Ward, tins 
suggestion wus agreed to + 
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A Successful Conference 

a r£sum£ of the proceedings 


The Programme of the Conference, of which details 
were published in a recent Journal, was carried out 
with complete success. Members were present from 
many parts of the country, the largest contingents being 
From London, Manchester and Liverpool, 

The members who arrived in Cardiff on the 8 June 
were received in the evening by the Lord Mayor 
[Councillor F. H. TiimbiiLI) and the Lady Mayoress at 
the City Hall. During the course of ths evening a 
brilliant performance was given by one of the famous 
male voice choirs from the Rhondda Valley. The 
vigour and beauty of the singing of the miners was a 
revelation to the ’non-Welsh visitors. A most interest¬ 
ing exhibition of prints anti photographs illustrating 
ihe history of Cardiff and a model of the National 
Museum building were Oh view. 

The business of the Conference was begun on the 
f>ih* when, in the Assembly Hall of the Technical 
College, where, under the chairmanship of Mr, Percy 
Thomas [F], OJLE., President of the South Wales 
Institute of Architects* Major Hiriy Barnes. M.P., de¬ 
livered a lecture on if Unification and RegistrationT 
Time did not permit a discussion, and the tf.nl of the 
miming was devoied to a visit to the City Hali nid 
Law Courts in Cathays Park. In the afternoon the 
Glamorgan County Hall was visited, and Mr. FI Vin¬ 
cent Hums [F\]„ the designer of the building, con¬ 
ducted the party over it, and answered many questions 
im its planning and construction. The Welsh National 
Museum was then visited, and Mr. A. Dunbar Smith 
[/ ,r -} + who, with the late Mr. Cecil Brewer [F-j. designed 
the building* acted as guide. The party was then truer- 
taiued to tea in rise Museum by the invitation of Aider- 
man Trehiirfie James, Chairman of the Mamigcn tnt 
Committee. A vote of thanks to tin- authorities of the 
Museum was moved by Mr. Francis Jones [/ p .3. 
President of the Manchester Society’ of Architects* and 
responded to by Lord Treowen, Chairman of the 
Museum. 

The Conference Bauquci look place in the evening at 
the Park Hotel. More than no guest-* were present, 
under the Chairmanship of the President uf ihe Royal 
Institute, and many of the leading dtirenfl of South 
Wales, including the I-ord Mayor and Lady Mayoress 
of Cardiff, honoured the Royal Institute by their nl- 
tendance. 

On the morning of the 10 June the serious business 
of the Ginference wjlh completed by a Lecture by Mr. 
Herbert T, Huekland President of the Birmingham 


Architectural Association, on the subject of " Civic 
Architecture and Advisory Art Commissions." An 
animated discussion followed, with particular refer¬ 
ence to the planning of the famous Civic Centre of 
Cardiff. 

A visit to live Cardiff Fire Sint ion followed. The 
designer, Mr. Vincent Harris, was present, and [he 
Chief Constable staged a thrilling demonstration of the 
various activities of the Brigade. Mr. Gilbert Fraser 
[F.J, President of the Liverpool Architecture! Society, 
expressed to the Chief Constable the thanks of the 
party. 

The afternoon was devoted io a vis i t to Cardi ff Castle, 
by the kind invitation of ihc Marquis of Bute. The 
architect of the castle, Mr. J . I\ Grant [. J.]. conducted 
the whole partv, which by now' numbered more than 
200 , over the Roman fortress, the mins of the Norman 
castk, and the medircv.il palace, restored and decorated 
by William Burges. The visit developed into a delight¬ 
ful garden party in the beautiful grounds, find Air, 
Arthur Keen [FJ, Hon. Secretary of the R.I.B.A., re¬ 
quested Captain Grain to convey to the Marquis of 
Bute the cordial 1 hunks of the Conference for his 
generous h< is pi tal i t y. 

In the evening ihe closing scene of the Conference 
was a smoking concert at the Park Hotel, at which the 
members uf the Conference were the guests of the 
South Wales Institute v\ Architects. The L ‘ Cymric 
Octette +? sang National airs throughout the evening, 
and Mr. William Woodward [FJ), speaking on behalf of 
all the visitors, expressed 10 Mr. Percy Thrums his 
appreciation of all that the South Wales Institute had 
done to ensure the success of the Conference, Which 
had been one of the nUisl delightful experiences of his 
life. Mr. Thomas briefly responded. 

On Sunday, 1 e June, some 30 visitors remained to 
; nke part i n t he thurs-.i banc t our to t he VI ye V ;il Icy. " l he 
weather, winch had Favoured the Conference from the 
start, w’as perfect, and the tour ires 1 complete success. 
Some two hours were spent at Tirnem, where, ufet-r 
lunch* the party w r as conducted over the nuns of the 
Abbey by Mr. Trowbridge, of the Office of Works, who 
explained the methods that had been adopted in the 
preservation of the ruins. 

The unquestioned success of this, she second e*F The 
Provincial Conferences of the Royal Institute, was dm. 
entirely to the energy, enthusiasm, and organising 
ability of the local Conference Commit ice, which, under 
the President, Mr. Percy Thomas, and the Hon. Sccre- 
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tan\ Mr, Ivor Jones h were at work for months arranging 
every detail of the programme. 

Our thanks are especially due to the members of this 
Committee, whose names appear elsewhere, to the 
Stewards, who worked so indefatiguhlv to prevent the 
slighter hitch from taking place, to Mr. C. F. Baits 
and Mr. C. L, Jones, who jointly designed the beau¬ 
tiful cover of the Programme , to Mr. W, S, Purchon 1 
who managed with such sinking success the press 
arrangements and the * l publicity ** side of the Con¬ 
ference and arranged the exhibition of students" draw¬ 
ings which was on view in the Assembly Hall of the 
Technical College during the Conference ; to Captain 
j* F. Grant* who gave us such courteoiiii hdp in con* 
flection with the visit to Cardiff Castle ; to Mr Vincent 
Harris and Mr. Dunbar-Smith for their services in the 
visits to their buildings; to Miss Atkins, the lady- 
student of the School of Architecture, who m grace¬ 
fully presented our bouquet to the Lady Mayoress in 
the City Hall tin the night of our arrival ; and to the 
band of Boy Scouts, whose services as messenger* and 
guides were beyond praise. 

We have also to record our most grateful acknow¬ 
ledgments to those hospitable citizens of Cardiff who 
did so much to contribute to the pleasure and interest 
of our visits. The Lord Mayor and Lady May ores*, 
whose reception at the City Hall was so delightful an 
introduction to the Conference; the Marquis of Buie, 
who entertained u* so bountifully at the Castle ; the 


Earl of Crawford and Balcarrta" Sir lioncl Earle, and 
Sir Frank Baines, who arranged our inspection of the 
works at Tintern Abbey, and Mr, Trowbridge, who 
showed us all that he was doing ; the Chief Constable 
of Cardiff, who arranged our visits to the Law Courts 
ami the Fire Station ; the authorities of the National 
Museum—Lord Treoweit, Alderman . Treharac James, 
and Dr, Evans Hoyle—to whom we are indebted for 
our visit to that beautiful building ; the Town Clerk 
of Cardin, to whose courtesy we are indebted for our 
visit to the City Hall ; the County Councillor* of 
Glamorgan, who permitted us to inspect their Hall; 
the Technical Instruction Committee, by whose kind 
permission the Conference was held in the Technical 
College ; Mr. L. Harris, the Marquis of Bute'S 4gem. 
who assisted us so materially in our visit to the Caisitc ; 
the editor* of ther great newspapers of South Wales 
who, both before and during the Conference, took so 
lively and helpful an interest in our proceedings l all 
these, and others, who will forgive us if wt have 
omitted to jcknowleiigc their serf’s lvs, have placed us 
50 heavily in ihdr debi shut we can but place the f;sct 
on record and trust that they will realise uur gmhiude. 

I. M 
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The History of the Mansion House* 

By ALFRED \V\ S. CROSS* M.A*> VICE-PRESIDENT. 


N this recently published work it* author, Mr, 
Sydney Perks, F,S,A.* F.RJ.B.A., in addition to 
dealing with the site of the Mansion House* the Wal- 
brook, the Stocks Market, the early Church of St + 
Stephen, the old Statue of Charles IL and the Surveys of 
London, made after the Great Fire, gives us a detailed 
description of Dance’s building, including an account of 
the various alterations carried out in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, This Important volume is a very welcome addi¬ 
tion to the comparatively few works we iwssess dealing, 
authoritatively and exhaustively , with our ancient civic 
buildings. Owing to the special facilities he enjoys, 
Mr^Purks lias been enabled to make full use of the 
City archives, at Guildhall and else where, in collecting 
reliable and unimpeadiabfe information relative to the 
Mansion House, And he is to be congratulated upon the 
very painstaking and conscientious, manner in which he 
has carried out his self-imposed and self-sacrificing task. 

Centrally situated in the ancient Roman Londmium 
near the eastern bank of the Walbrook, then a narrow 
stream about three <*r four feet in depth, die neighbour¬ 
hood us" what L now the Mansion House, even in those 
remote days* was the centre of civic activities. 

The Mansion House, the olficial residence of thc 
Lurd Mayor, stands partly upon the siie of the old 
Stocks Market, so named from the stocks set up for the 
punishment of otfenders that formerly stood tnere, and 
partly upon the precincts of the andent Church of 
St. Mary Wool church. Founded by Henry Ic Waleis, 
Mayor of Lmdon in the lenth year of the reign of 
Edward L, the Slocks Market soon became one of the 
iive privileged marts of the City. Stow refers to the 
second market building, erected in 1410, during the 
reign of Henry IV., anti in a description of the open 
market place which was laid out after the Great lure of 
London, St type says : 

Op further north is the Stock* Market* As to the present 
suite af which, it i& converted to a quite contrary use ; for 
injCtiid nf hsh and flesh sold there before die FItc. are nuvv 
sold fruits, root* and herbs : for which it is very 1 con¬ 
siderable and much resorted unto, being of note for having 
the choicest in their kind of all *om, surpiisabig all other 
markets in London. . . » At the north end of the market 
place, by a water conduit pipe,, i* erected a nobly nrcat 
statue of King Charles* n.oiihorafebacktriunplmjg misfit* cs T 
standing on a pedestal with dolphins cut in niches, ail o£ 
ftecfttttne and meumpassud with handsome iron grates. 
This siikfue was made and erected nt the sale charge of 
Sir Robert Viner, Alderman Knight «nd baronet, an 
honuu table worthy , and generous magistrate of tbL City. 


* Tk* Niihtry (.i/ Ik* Afatfum Ifoxit. Uj Sydney Parte [F.^ 
F5.A., F.S.L, i*vr> p CiiqLi. Vmv Pn«j, n>i4- 


The equestrian statue to which Strype refers had a 
turnuis history, In a transaction, recorded by Pcpys, a 
appears that Robert VJnftr, merchant and goldsmith of 
London* made a profit of £ 10 ,000 through his successful 
efforts to negotiate a loan nn behalf of King Charles II., 
and, grateful for the honours bestowed upon him 
by hie royal patron, Yiitcr determined to erect a statue 
of the King. But knowing little of art, or artists, lie set 
about obtaining the statue as quickly and as cheaply as 
possible. His object was achieved with the aid of one 
of his mercantile correspondents at Leghorn, through 
whom a white marble figure, said to be that of John 
Sobiciki, the heroic King of Poland, which, owing to 
some mischance* had been left upon the maker's hands, 
was sent to London. It represented the King on horse¬ 
back trampling upon a prostrate Turk. Alterations 
made in the faces of the figures Transformed that nf 
Sobieski into in exceedingly bad likeness of Charles IL 
and that of his prostrate foe into one bearing, perhaps, 
some slight resemblance to Oliver Cromwell. But 1 by 
a most unfortunate; oversight, the Turk’s turban was 
allowed to remain on the Lord-Protector’s head, and 
thus reve ded the original purpose of the sculptured 
group- Long uFter l he demolition of the Stocks Market 
this ridiculous monument remained prone and neg¬ 
lected in the purlieus of Guildhall, anil the efforts made 
by the City Fathers to rid themselves of it are of some 
interest. Thus an advertisement was inserted in the 
Daily Post of ±$ November 1737, giving notice that 
Sl the Committee appointed by Common Council to 
erect ,1 Mansion Hu use for the Lord Mayors ol tlus 
Ci l y for the time being " intend to dispose of “the 
Timber, Boards and Tyk> belonging eo the several 
Shed? and Houses that lately stood on the Ground 
where Stods-Markat was used to be bifid, in different 
Lots ; (that is to say) the Timber and Hoards in otic 
lot, the Tyles in another, anil the materials belonging to 
the Conduit, Pedestal and Horse in another fot. tT As 
no satisfactory offer was received for the purchase <€ in 
one Snr rt of the materials belonging to the " Conduit* 
Pedestal and Horse/ 1 another advertisement appeared 
in the Daily Petit of to arid 12 December 1737, OS 
the result of which, although "John ] foarc " a and Mr. 
Long 11 both wanted the horse, for which Lopg offered 
£iz, further consideration of the matter was adjourned. 
There is no mention of the sculpture again until 17 
February 1738* when “ the Lord Mayor informed the 
Committee he had talked with Mr, Vyncr at the House 
of Common! with reference W his claim fur the horse, 
a stone Pedestal* Horse and Statue, of King Charles IL 
said to have been set up by Sir Return Ymer, an ances- 
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ior of the said Mr. Vyner/* Although the Committee 
appear to have admitted the justice of the claim with 
quite unusual alacrity, yet it would seem that there had 
been some misapprehension concerning it, for when, 
on the following 3 March, the Town Clerk and Comp¬ 
troller saw Mr. Vyner on the subject, he reminded 
them that the statue was erected by Sir Robert Vvner 
" by the consent of the City as an ornament, and that 
it should remain there till misted or Devoured by 
time, and that he would have nothing to do in removing 
it, or taking ii down, nor would he Receive the same." 
At length, in 1779, after many years of neglect, the 
statue was presented by the Corporation to Mr. Robert 
Vyner, another descendant of the loyal Lord Mayor, 
who at once removed ic from London, and set it up in 
bis country seat. 

The records of the City Corporation contain several 
references to flic 41 I^ord Mayor's House ” long before 
the erection of a permanent official residence was enn*- 
templated. But, as Mr. Perks explains [hese early re¬ 
ferences only applied to their places of business at which 
the aldermen and citizens were then content to reside. 
An extract from the Rtptrfvn i of that date makes it 
dear ihal. as early as 15 November 1670, the Corpo- 
ration had under consideration a proposal " touching 
an house to he erected arid continued for the constant 
habitation of the Lord Maine* of this Citty.*’ 

The ultimate selection in 1736 of the present site 
seems to have involved a considerable amount of 
preliminary discussion., as the alternative suggestions 
in favour of I.e.uk-nlntll Market and Graham College 
found strong support, [t w.l^ eventually decided to 
have a limited competition for the building, jilJ three 
well-known architect of the day, Gibbs, James and 
Lctrni, were invited to attetrd the committee. Although 
be wa L - then acting fur the Corporation a: Clerk "f the 
CiryM Works, Dance was not asked ,.i this stage of the 
proceedings 10 lake parr in the competitii-n, +f On iK 
March a letter from Mr. Batty Langley was read, bur 
the Committee made no order thereon/ 1 This letter, 
which was ulI dressed to Sir Edward Bellamy, the Lord 
Mayor, was as follows : — 

My Lohm,—-B eing nr-t very well, 3 cannot isUtind your 
l^irdship and the Gentlemen of the Committee this after¬ 
noon, as I would gladly have done ; wherefore I l>cg leave 
to inform your Lordship and ye Gentlemen of ye Com¬ 
mittee, that as the Just Rules of Architecture have ml ways 
been my study and sis* thereby I have demonstrated the 

many beauties and defects in our Publick Building ; of 
which I latch published an fleet in the f *nth Sirf^t Journal 
under the name of Hiimm—d therefore begt* leave to inform 
yr. Lordship and ye other Gentlemen of the Committee 
that as I know myself able to compose a Design for a 
Mansion Houac with greater Magnihrency% Granduer and 
Beauty than ha* been yet express "tf in Eiy even in all 

— ihe Publick Buildings of this City taken together— 1 am 
therefore making n Plan, Elevation and Section for ye 
same (supposing ir to be erected in Stocks Market) which 


in obi. three weeks* lime I shall have completed, and now 
beg leave that then, I may be permitted to exhibit ye same 
unto this Committee far con ^deration, 

Mr- Justice I slacker bee of P&rlinmt. Stairs h my near 
neighbour, and who will further in farm yr Lordshipdf my 
abilities* etc., if requited. 

I «n, 

Yr T Lordship's obedient Scrvt* 

_ „ (Sgd.) Ratty Langley. 

Parliament Stairs, 

iSth March, 1734, 

read in Committee 18*3*1734-5. 

On 1 April 1735 Leoni wrote from * fc Vine Street by 
Pkc-adillv " that his plans were ready. On 3 May 1735 
Gibbs and Lcom both attended the Committee Meet¬ 
ing and handed in a 11 Draught of Plan/ 1 when ii was 
decided that a suh-committtt should view the sites of 
Gresham College* Lcadenhall Market, and the Stocks 
Market* ’Fhc three competing architects were con¬ 
sulted rm 3 July 1735 relative to some details of their 
schemes for the erection of a Mansion Mouse at the 
Slocks Market. r >n the same day the committee de¬ 
cided to abandon the idea of the Gresham College ^bEl-. 
Meanwhile Batty Langley bad been very persistent in 
pushing himself forward, and on b July 1735 he wrote 
the fallowing letter to the Town Clerk": — 

July ye 6ih 1735* 

Furliamrnt Stairs. 

Sib, —My Lord Mayor has informed me, that hi* Lord- 
ship has id von you orders for to give, or send me notice, 
of the time, when the Committee, appointed for building 
thu Msniitm House, have their nest meeting. If you 1 ! 
please to tend 10 me at Parliament Stairs, near. Old Palace 
Yard. Westminster, such notice will be rcc’d. 

By Sir. 

your humble Servant, 

(s^dd Batty Langley. 

A- the result of this letter Batty Langley wss called 
before the committee on 17 July ‘‘at this Lord Mayor's 
request" and presented liis plnru It was decided at 
this meeting thirl Dance should also be invited to aub¬ 
urn a design* and the following letter was sent to each of 
the five architects now selected 

Sir,—T he Committee tor tV Mnniion House dc&ire 
you to Draw a Plan of a House for the Ground in that part 
Mf Le*idcnhall Marked between the four Towers where the 
Leather and 1 fide Mkfketts are now p held* the Dimensions 
of which Ground as Repted. to ye Comice, i& in ffrooi 
next Lcadenhall Street from Tower to Tower about 
feel, in Depth about 22 $ feet, and ye back from the west 
to ye arch near Grucechurch Street* about iso feett 

Sent U> James. 

Gibbs, 

Leoni* 

1-ANGLKY* 


iHlh July 1735, 


Dance. 


On 19 November 1735 the committee saw the arcW- 
iccis and James* Grblis and Batty Langley submitted 
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plans for the I^adcnhatt site, for which Leonid plans 
were not yet ready, On the other hand* Dance de¬ 
livered two designs, one for the Lcadenhall Market site 
and one for the Stocks -Market site. 


In the following December the committee submitted 
a report to the Court of Common Council giving par¬ 
ticulars of the Stocks Market and Leaden hall Market 
sites. They said the five architects had submitted plans 
for each site, and they were ready for instructions. On 
28 March 1736 the Court finally decided 10 build on the 
Slocks Market site, and on 6 July 1737 the comimiice 
made their examination of the designs and estimates 
cost submitted by the following architects 

Leoni * * £26,000 

Gibbs ■ * £30,000 

James .* £30,000 

Dance „ ,, £36,000 

It appears that at this meeting" one Mr, Ware attended 
at the door, was called in rt and presented a design to 
cost £33,000, 11 ftp the 27th of the same month all the 
designs sent in by the invited architects, together with 
one prepared by Mr, Ware without any directions " 
were brought forward by the committee before the 
Court of Common Council with a recommendation 
that the design by Dance lie accepted. For some un¬ 
known reason Batty Langley sttm& to have retired from 
the contest at this stage of the competition, although he 
had prepared and submitted plans for the Stocks 
Market site. With regard to die remuneration made to 
the competing architects on 3 March 1737, the com¬ 
mittee agreed to pay ** Mr. Gibbs one hundred guineas 
for his trouble in attendance and drawing plans by 
order of this Committee, Mr. James seventy-five 
guineas, Mr Leoni fifty guineas, and Mr. Batty Lang¬ 
ley twenty guineas." 

The space at my disposal dues not admit of more 
than a passing reference to the interesting accounts 
given in Chapters XL, XII,, and XIII. of the building 
of the Mansion Mouse* and of the later alterations. 


The excellent illusirations, which are numerous and 
well chosen, comprise reproductions of most of the 
competitive designs received for the building, although 
Mr. Perks has been unable to illustrate Leoni's scheme. 
And the value of the written matter is enhanced by she 
inclusion in the work of numerous old, map 5 * plans and 
views, which cannot fail to be highly appreciated by 
all lovers of the architectural history of our metropolis. 
Although the book appears to have been carefully pre¬ 
pared for the press, there is a typographical error in the 
second paragraph of Chapter IL in which reference is 
made to the publication* for the first time* of extracts 
from the Liber A thus r But as there are no extracts given 
in this chapter from the Liber Albm and several from the 
Liber Hon i, it is obvious that the words IJber A that 
should read Liber Horn „ 


What is Architectural 
Design ? 

On Thursday, 4 June* the third of the series of 
public lectures* held under the auspices of the Litera¬ 
ture Committee of the Institute* was delivered by Mr. D. 
S, Maccoll , the Keeper of the “ Wallace Collection. 5 " 
The title of his discourse was 11 What is Architecture ? 5 * 
and his observations on this subject were naturally re¬ 
ceived with the greatest interest by members of the 
Institute. ftI r. M acco II i s not only emi ne nt as a. wri ter 
upon painting and sculpture, but he gave indisputable 
evidence of a very wide knowledge of architecture, and 
one is tempted to express regret that his acute critical 
powers should not more often be placed at the sendee 
of our profession. Unfortunately, I did not have the 
privilege of examining the actual text of Mr. MavcolTs 
lecture, so, in writing ihh short impression of it, I must 
rely upon my memory nf the arguments which he 
advanced* and can necessarily give but a very inade¬ 
quate account of the wealth of illustration and the 
felicity of expression with which Mr, MaccoJI delighted 
his audience 

One of the chief merit* of Mr. Mac cob'ft exposition 
was Eh at he was able to do justice to the utilitarian aspects 
of architecture without appearing to ignore or dis¬ 
parage the esthetic motives which have ever prevented 
I lie artist from resting content with the satisfaction of 
utilitarian needs alone. In fact—and this h really an 
important test by which the lay commentator upon 
architecture is judged by those w ho practise this art— 
he was prepared to admit the logical propriety of the 
decorative use of the classic i*rdct for the purpose of 
giving emphasis acid rhythm to the various parts of a 
facade. As it is a grievance of architects that 
the educated lay public, which for the most pari is 
still under the influence of Ruskin, has no compre¬ 
hension of the timet urn of the orders, and frequently 
refers to their modern use in ferra-concrete buildings 
as little less than a sham* it is comforting to find that 
Mr. Maccoll is willing to lend his authority to the 
opposite view. In support of his contention that an 
aesthetic form must not necessarily follow the lines of 
construction, be took a very happy illustration from the 
art of dress, and showed that the charm and beauty of 
a costume is largely dependent upon the fact that at 
some points it is Wth governed by and emphasises the 
structure of the body,while at other point*it deliberately 
departs from it and follows a law of its own. Yet it 
cannot be denied that under certain conditions a strict 
obedience to the dictates of practical convenience and 
structural fitnes* will lead 10 beamy* and Mr. Maccoll 
took m an example the form of a well-made sailing ship 
as it wrestles with wind and wave* Here all other con- 
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sulir-Ttiiions appear to have been sacrificed to the urgeftI 
need of making the vessel seaworthy in every respect. 
And yet even In thi* imae a certain latitude is allowed, 
for, given the main dispositions of the ship's weight 
and xhe necessary section lines of that part which is 
permanently immersed, the superstructure cart he of 
the most varied character. The wooden battleships 
of the eighteen!h century showed evidence of a remark¬ 
able power of architectural design ; not only the 
decorated prows T but the exquisite external treat mem 
of the stem cab! ns T the rhythmical pattern of the square 
port holts, and the elaborated punctuation of the tall 
masts all combined to give an effect of grandeur, of a 
maturity of artistic conception such as a simple sailing 
bout could never suggest. But all ships have this 
advantage, that the very conditions of their movement 
determine the inflection—the obvious difference be¬ 
tween the shape of stem and bow, which does much to 
give the structure an appearance of vitality, A false 
symmetry in this respect would spoil the design im¬ 
mediately. Again, the formal canons are directly 
applicable to ships, for just as Air. Maccoll found 
reason to disapprove of a window cut in two by a 
vertical sash bar, a duality of masts or funnels can be 
equally offensive. Everybody knows that the Tiger Is 
much more beautiful than the Aw Duke I But al- 
though the analogy from ship design can usefully be 
introduced into a discussion upon architecture, there 
is one important respect in which this analogy must 
break down. A ship is a thing complete in itself \ it is 
in this respect like a tree or like one of the lower 
animals uf which the beauty can be conceived as an 
isolated phenomenon, but the buildings of a city form 
a community, and they must express a scale uf social 
values. The charm of architecture lies not only in the 
elegance of an individual house but in the subtle re¬ 
lationship of one building to another. 

Mr. Maccoll* owing to the limited time allotted to 
him* was unable to give us the benefit of the whole of 
the address which he had prepared \ it was Ins inlets 
lion before discussing his own views upon design to 
criticise some of ihe^rchitectural theories recently pro¬ 
pounded, As it was* he confined himself to an extra¬ 
ordinarily interesting analysis of the main contentions 
of Mr. Geoffrey Scott's M Architecture of Humanism/ 1 
Whether he altogether did justice to the destructive 
power of that outstanding work, in which the worst, 
the most tiresome. and the most plausible architectural 
fill hi tries have been so brilliantly exposed, is perhaps 
doubtful, but then it was dear that Mr* Maccoll was 
out to do a little destruction on his own account, 
for he directed his critical attention almost entirely 
to the last chapters of Mr. Scott's volume, m which 
the psychological basis of our appreciation of architec¬ 
ture ts discussed I do not attempt to reproduce 
Mr. Maccoll's penetrati ng comments upon those chap¬ 


ters, but confine myself to a passing reference to just 
the one argument, where he says the qualities of 
w Humanism T# that Mr, Scott attributes to the 
Baroque style—the "soaring* 11 the "springing* 11 and 
other such symbols of vitality- are equally to be found 
in a Gothic church. I should like to put on record, 
however, the regret, which i know to be tbdftd by many 
members of the Institute, that Mr. Godfrey Scute him¬ 
self should not have been present to take part m this 
debate. 

The important question of design in perspective 
occupied a good deal of Mr, MacColI h s attention, and he 
brought to the consideration of this problem the fresh¬ 
ness of vision which is derived from *he hi]bit of con¬ 
centrating upon the frictmaf significance of an archi¬ 
tectural composition. When a building Is finished* 
what one sees is not the whole building hut one par¬ 
ticular picture of the building, and a picture is essen¬ 
tially a composition in two dimensions. And as these 
pictures arc almost infinite in number, what p^ible 
control can the architect Have over them : To thi* the 
architect would perhaps reply that, although he designs 
in the solid, the 11 distortion ” of perspective is of such 
an orderly and harmonious character thal it can never 
cither obliterate or disguise the synthetic relationship 
between the parts of an architectural composition when 
once this relationship has been established in the solid* 

I will conclude by cx pressing the hope that Mr 
MarColT* lecture will shortly lie published in a form 
which will make it accessible in all architects, 

A. Tuvstan Edwards J44* 

The Study of Design in 
Decoration 

By HUBERT C- CORLETTE. H AUL [FT 

Every architect uses archeology vrith a purpose. 
That purpose Is practical. He is not solely con* 
cerned with the historical side of art, for m he is* 
or hopes to he p a producer, he is wise when he does 
not refuse up learn all he can from past master* in 
any school of design . Rut the archaeologist wlw is <mh 
engaged with in effort to reconstruct the past nut ot 
present relics is too often incapable of appreciating red 
value* in modern design. He mw disponed l« judge 
all efforts to produce by standards which encourage 
hypocrisy. In art, especially in architecture, this 
peculiar vice is a last refuge of destitution. It teaches 
men to evade risk and avoid adventure. It is a form 
of insurance against incompetence by resort m a policy 
of reproduction. But reproduction in die arts Is never a 
living motive. And anything that emerges from such an 
aim is still* bom, Therefore* it is that in architecture 
and all ihc allied arts we must make our study of old 
things* iHme in the past p serve our purpose In new things 
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we wish io do in the present, so that we may try and 
produce something which shall be a legacy for the future. 

When Mr. \V_ Harvey read his paper on 11 Colour 
in Architecture Jl at the Institute recently, he illustrated 
his observations by some of his own valuable studies of 
early design jn colour decoration. These drawings 
were fine examples of pencil and brush craftsmanship. 
Hut they were much more than drawings, for they had 
a dear architectural purpose in them. They were 
serious studies of method* In design. And js they 
were drawn to scale they provided valuable information 
about the need of a well considered relative scale in 
decoration when it is used to emphasise and express 
architectural forms. It was possible to sec front these 
drawing* that the wall planes or vault surfaces were 
still functional. None of the colour designs upon them 
had been used with an effort to transform the structural 
entities of a building by the flimsy realism of picture 
making in positions where it is often misapplied. In 
those drawings which showed mosaic work, stained 
glass, or the use of marbles, and other substances, it 
was possible in see how the old designers allowed the 
materials, in and with which they worked, to define, 
even to dictate, the method and manner of design 
which could be used. And it was so very obvious that 
in doing so the materials themselves had suggested 
ideas berth of composition, character, and colour + 
Stained glass was a constructed scheme of colour re¬ 
quiring technical craftsmanship of many kinds to pro¬ 
duce it. Hut it was never handled as if like subject to 
be presented could be treated in she same way as a 
picture painted on canvas. Nor was mosaic work dealt 
with as if it was put In its place like fresco with □ brash on 
4 plaster surface. Differences of texture and of material 
were allowed in thin way to tell their tile as part of the 
decorative scheme. And, in the studies of Saracenic 
tile design, it was apparent that, apart from the object 
of providing colour, the small scale of much of the work 
on large wall surfaces was handled with masterly pur¬ 
pose. For this small scale on broad surfaces intro¬ 
duced a new sense of texture, and provided a com¬ 
parison by which si£es both of height or expanse 
cosild be felt. And, while it did this, it was used so that 
the complexity and intricacy of detail did not destroy 
the large breadth of the conception as a whole. 

These arc some suggestions of method and of 
p rind pie which may be read in studying old work as 
books full of learning for those who can glean it. 
Drawings may in some degree be regarded as transla¬ 
tions or transcripts from the original text, perhaps. 
But if, in order to understand the written thought of 
earlier civiHsaiions, wc sometimes use English versions 
of t!ic originals, we may learn much which would other¬ 
wise be hidden* And, as all design in art is unwritten 
thought, we do well ta try io discover what it tenches— 
for it does teach P li teaches much more than technical 


method. Et is a mode of expressing unspoken ideas 
and ideal;;. These we must try to discover, as well as 
the secrets of method by which they are given voice hi 
the silent recesses of some mighty dome, or amid the 
Jiving curves that vault across a CfOthic nave, itself an 
inspiration, covering tilings inspired, and built on a 
practical, rational, development of thought-suggesting 
construction* 

it is a common view that architects arc not concerned 
with, know little of, and care less for decorative design 
in colour. It is a thoroughly mistaken view, as we all 
know among ourselves. But it is evident that a public 
education in the value of mural and other decoration is 
taki n g p lace aruu nd us* T he Royal Academy is gt vi ng F 
as it should, an admirable lead in the process next 
winter. And it will, presumably, endeavour io show 
what has been, and in being* dune by modern designers 
iu provide colour in our build! ngs T Perhaps as so much 
can be learnt from old examples, as a guide for present 
practice, the R.I.BJV. could also help in another direc¬ 
tion, Many valuable studies of such examples have 
been shown during some years past. But a repre¬ 
sentative collection, of such studies, if exhibited in the 
Royal Institute Galleries* ought be useful in giving 
public evidence of the fact that colour was, in the past, 
always considered 311 essential factor In architecture. 
And, At the same time, while being educational In this 
wuy r such an exhibition might he made to serve a 
practical purpose in the education of modern designers. 

Review 

ENGLISH RENAISSANCE WOODWORK, 1660- 
1730 : A Select ion of the Finest Extiwtpk* of Menu* 
went a f and Domestic Woodwork of the Late 
Renaissance in England, By Thomas J . Beveridge. 

I London : Technical Journals. Ltd.] 

This is a truly monumental work lx contains So 
plates of measured drawings illustrating the decorative 
woodwork and carving of the Wren period. There are 
17 plates of the choir stalls and screens of St. tout's 
Cathedral, iz of the woodwork of Hampton Court 
Palace, to of London churches 1 ± of various Oxford 
colleges, and 15 of Cambridge. The method of 
i I lustration is by carefully drawn elevations of the 
selected subject*, with such explanatory plan* a* are 
necessary 1 , and a few key plan* of the rooms of which 
the woodwork form span. Fu nhe r detai Is of mouldings 
□ nd caning are then drawn and reproduced to the 
scale of a quarter full size. These are mostly in a thick 
Ink outline, shaded also in strong line. 

In the face of all this industry It may $etm a tittle 
captious to complain, yet is the whole book so good 
that one begrudges the something of disappointment 
that it is not wholly satisfying. Mr. Beveridge's con¬ 
vention of draughtsmanship appears to have coloured 
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his vision, and Is almost too robust for the delicacy of 
much of the work he illustrates. The skill is here, and 
such drawings as those of the altar rails of Trinity 
College Chapel, Cambridge, are in every way admit- 
3 ble« Sensitively drawn in pencil and tinted, repro¬ 
duced by a tone process, they give the spiriL and 

woodiness ' of the work far more truly than do some 
of the indiscriminately thick lined ink drawings. One 
finds oneself wishing that the actual pencil drawings of 
the carving made on the spot by Mr. Beveridge had 
been reproduced instead of the pen translations. 

For a truer appreciation of the spirit of the Wren 
woodwork one may suggest the study of this book of 
measured drowings side by side with'rise photographs 
of Mr. Array Tipping's book on Grinling Gibbons. 
Each would then correct or supply what was Sacking 
in the othtr^ and the rigid data of the one be trans¬ 
muted by the finer presentation of the second. The 
elcvational drawings are good, particularly the gullerv 
screen of the south choir aisle of Si. Paul's, and □ fine 
doorway at the bead of the staircase there, the comer 
chi mney piece in the King’s state dressing-room and the 
walla of the King's Gallery at Hampton Court, the 
testry of St, Laurence Jewry, the Hatton Garden 
tbrfing mom, and fhe Combination Rwm at Clare 
College, Here the tine architectural character of the 
desi gn of t I ce w ood work is dearly sec n. Wi ndow, d oor* 
fireplace, or long stately panel'take their place in the 
ordered effect of the whole room. There is nothing 
casual nr picturesque. 

It is well to be reminded by such a book as this of 
the great value of thip heritage of the Wren woodwork. 
Aa joinery ii is superb craftsmanship. In design it is 
as expressive of the movement of its age as is the archi¬ 
tectural design of the exterior facades, h emphasises 
to a large degree the change in ideals of the rime, yet 
iu its earlier stages may well have been carried out by 
the same craftsmen who had worked the small panels 
and shallow pilasters of Aston Hall, The simplicity 
and comparative fewness of the mouldings used ate 
remarkable. The I wives ion panel moulding used at 
Hampton Court is found also at St* Paul's* at rite Ken¬ 
sington Orangery, and in several chambers in Gray's 
Inn. The fine sumptuous effect given bv the projec¬ 
tion of the panel heyond the face of the stiles or framing 
was evidently fully appreciated by these joiners* for we 
find it everywhere. 

The co-operation of the architect and the craftsman 
was never more happily effected than in this partner¬ 
ship of Wren with his woodworkers and carvers. In 
his woodwork* and especially in the domestic joinery* 
Wren seems to be more human than in some of his 
greater works, ay though the rearer of mighty domes 
had permitted himself to lake a little relaxation, a little 
homely pleasure p in the dcfllgn of such things as the 
angle fireplaces at Hampton Court and the woodwork 


surrounding them. This b<*ok* then, is one which all 
students of the period will find interesting and useful. 
Should any remarks of mine aend them to the actual 
woodwork to compare the effect with Mr; Beveridge’s 
drawings, he, I am sure* will be the last to complain. 

W, Hi Ajssei.l [ A .], 


THE RELATION OF ARCHITECTURE TO 
HISTORY. 

Mr* Arthur Keen, in a recent letter to The Thm f 
supporting 3 plea for better education in the fine arts 
and for recognition by the universities of art as a 
subject of study* 11 without which education is quite 
in complete , 51 raises a point, so far as the art of architec¬ 
ture is concerned* which has been very Inadequately 
realised by our historians. The greac historians -Gib¬ 
bon was to some extent an exception—have faded to 
give lull recognition to the import an re of architecture 
as a " historical document 11 in the explanation of the 
3i|e of past ^ges ; .si id it may also be said that historians 
of architecture have, until recent times, been inclined 
to leave a little out of account the historical cireum- 
Slanccs in which preat building Jia.^ been produced. 
The importance of architecture in this connection is 
admirably illustrated by ,Mr. Keen, " Art," he sap* 

in one form or another, has been so great a factor in 
human life at all times that it provides complete and 
reliable evidence of the facts of history. The growth of 
civilisation„ the distribution of races, intercourse be¬ 
tween nations, trade and commerce* war* religion—-all 
are illustrated by it with the utmost fidelity. May 1 take 
such :i simple illustration as Uic architecture of this 
country for say, five or six centuries after the Conquest ? 
Each building by the fashion of its mouldings and all 
the peculiarities of if* structure ran he dated within a 
very few years ; and the inevitable result of this is that 
we can tell where and when monasteries, nourished and 
when the parish church came into its own ; at what 
Period frontiers were defined and fortified ; to what 
places French and Italian culture pcnetrslcd ; when 
municipal institutions nourished ; what trades were 
developed in particular places ; and, broadly, all the 
facts of national development* The heraldry tells us 
about the ruling fiamilies and the alliances that they 
formed. The sculpture is far more than a decoration ; 
it is a record of life and work and religious belief : just 
the things that a student of history requires to know. 
In domestic life the evolution of the dwelling-house 
from the Norman keep down to the riverside houses of 
the eighteenth century, accurately dated in every cen¬ 
tury and every change made apparent, is a definite 
record of the conditions in each period. Indeed, ihe 
connection between art and history seems so ob¬ 
vious that the neglect of it in the universities is a most 
curious thing. 1 ' 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY BOARD OF 
ARCHITECT U RAL STUDIES 

The Board of Architectural Studies of the University 
of Cambridge have appointed Mr, D. Theodore Fyfe p 
F.SJU, ^F.RXBJL, as Master of the Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity School of Architecture. Mr. Fyfc wilUakc up 
residence and duty at the opening of the Michaelmas 
term. The school also has as its officer* Mr. T, 1 L 
Lynn, MA., of Corpus Christi College, Director of 
Design, and Mr. H. C. Hughes, M.A., AJUJJ.A., of 
Peterhouse, assistant instructor. The lecturers in¬ 
clude Professor iieresford Fite and several university 
professors and lecturers. The lecture list for ntst 
term will be issued, shortly. 

In connection with the foundation of the new School 
of Studies at Cambridge, Professor Hereford Fire, on 
5 July, wrote to the Times : 

Since the momentous discussion in your column a 
upon 4 a proposed diploma in architecture at Cam- 
bridge, 1 in February 1908, considerable progress has 
been made in the practical recognition of art in that 
University* I cite from the official 1 Students' Hand¬ 
book; page 537, for r920-21. 

114 In June 1908 the University established an exami¬ 
nation in architecture, and in 1912 a Board nf Archi¬ 
tectural Studies was established 10 take charge of it and 
of the instruction in architecture. In June 1913 a re¬ 
vised schedule of the examination was passed by the 
Senate and came into force in June 1914. In June'[931 
the University established an examination in architec¬ 
tural studies for the ordinary BA. degree and approved 
regulations Inr the inclusion of the history of art among 
the principal subjects. 'This new examination in archi¬ 
tectural studies will gradually, beginning ita the Easter 
Term, 1932, supersede the other examinations. 1 

14 Candidate for the ordinary IJ.A. degree Following 
courses of study covering three principal subjects (with 
subsidiary subjects] are permitted 10 select as one of 
their principal subjects the history of art. The examina¬ 
tion includes (t) General history of art ; (2) history 
of architecture, classical, medieval, qr Oriental ; (3) 
Renaissance and modern architecture ; (4) town plan¬ 
ning \ (s) theory of art in relation to architecture ; (6) 
subjects for an essay H Students of architecture are 
awarded the ordinary B„A, degree after keeping nine 
genus, and passing first, second and third examinations, 
together with drawings and testimonies of study. The 
School of Architecture has its own studios, where in¬ 
struction in drawing and design is given, and where 
students can work continuously, under ihe direction of 
the staff. This school includes students who arc ml 
purposing to become professional architects, and it has 
opened avenues of study in art that are not limited to 
technical architecture. 

4H The encouragement of the wider comprehension 


of art and of its hearing upon the practical require¬ 
ments of life has thus been undertaken by the Umver- 


Mr. Fyfc won the Architectural Association Travelling 
SludenEship in 1&99, and was architect io the Cretin Explore 
ticxn Fund, the Hmtrii School ut Athens, end Sir Arthur Evani’* 
ticai ations at Kno.-sos from 1900 to 1 qaq , during which lime he 
had opportunities for tvnreEling eaLttireivdy in Indy and, 
borides si tidying in Greece, visited Egrypt T Consiitutioople. 
Brusa, Vienna, and Buds Pest, In i^oz lie published the 
dem native printed pluter from Knossns, which was reproduced 
in the R I B A. Journal and subsequently, in the AriMteeiUfetJ 
the important Byzantine Church of St, Tlmi SI 
Gortyn* in Crete. He also contributed the drawings and 
archueeiilrtt description of die Kupafci Tomb at Krtossos. 
published by Sir Arthur Evjm in Arch&duzjti, in 1906, and 
many plans and dm win ^ for the same author’* Pular? of Minas B 
published last year. Fur many years he WflA One of the edi tar* 
of the AreMtrtturat Association Sketch Bwk. He hits also 
perved rfYrnil times on zhs Literature Standing Committee of 
ihe It. I B-A , wj; for s me lime On the Committee nf the 
British School as Athens, and is a member of the CouncsL of the 
Hellenic Society. He hss been Lecturer on Greek and Ro»n 
architecture ;U the Architectural V 1 -* ociiltion Schools. an 
etrermk cynminer to ihe Civil Service Commission fr>r puts 
tinder the Ancient Mon laments Board K and he- acred from time 
C> time ;*-= techniee] advl^ r e-j she Treasury Board tor 

the jmidiny of dvil servant*. Lut year tie iva-j appointed by 
the Committee for Chi 4 $icul Archeology ar Oxford to a apedel 
Jrnutcrdnp for thit yeiu on Greek and Roman urehit^Pltire. 
Mr. Fi fe wa* a pupil of Sir John Bumet, wham he ftxrisud from 
I9C4 IO I9I4 on the British Museum extension and ruber works, 
sukqtlfll% becoming a partner Ear a short period. During 
foe gre-Jler pan of die Wnr he wfcS Resident Architect for the 
Ministry of Mutiiliofrt under Mr. Raymuttd Unwin ut Gneen*- 
fnry, near Ch.rstei, and supervised the erection of the M&ficat 
hunting scheme. hi igicj he acted us architect to the London 
Housing Board under the 7 k fink try of Health. His principal 
executed work* are the Shaftesbury Institute Lx>diprLu Home 
for Working Women and Superin IcndiattA houw, in Lisbon 
Grove, erected in 190^ firm building!; and catu^e- in Den¬ 
bighshire. and war in*'murids ..it Youlbmy, near Oxford, at 
Chinfcr Cathedral, and M ESlockky r Wo fvralCrehire. 

I fe k architect to the Dean and Chapter of Chesler Cathedral, 
and k engaged on the repair and reconstitution of the undent 
KefeclOry there. In conjunction with Profess or AberCrurubie 
he ia.tl^ enHTiRcdoit the RrLpurnil PJonnintf for the South I>re- 
side urea, jll-ui- OlrNr^r, for a irunl commirtiw of Inol authorstieii a 
convened by the Ministry of Heillth. 


CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTS* CLUB, 

The Cambridge Architecta* Club, cons^tin^ of artbi- 
tects who have been ar the University, met at Cflmbridge 
on Saturday, 24 June. A reception by the Board of Studies 
was held at the School, 75 Trumping ton Street, in the 
afternoon, w hich wfis attended by members of the Uni¬ 
versity + The Rev. Dr. Cranage, Hon + A.R.LB A. f *sactbig 
Chairman of the Boards presided, and iddrvsscs were given 
by Sir Charity Walston, Professor Ikrcaford Pile, Mr. 
E. Budough, Secretary of the Board of Studies, and Mr. 
Man rive Webb. In the evening the Club ws* entertained 
at dinner by the Master and Fellows of Caius College, the 
V ice-Cliaiiwllor and the Masters of Emmanuel and 
Christs College being among the guests. 

An exhibition of the works of the students* including 
surveys of portions of the college^ was held at rhe School. 
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Obituary 

LACY W. RIDGE {F.]. 

Af a senior surviving member nf M The Goth* I am 
writing this 41 In Meinariam M of otic of the most highly 
respected and beloved members of out profession, the late 
Lacy William Ridge, with whom I first become acquainted 
in the year 1869, when he was President of the A-A It 
is fortunate for me in doing so that I have before me a 
copy of “ Notes on my Life.' 1 by Lacy William Ridge, 
1919 P which hr seni me at Christmas in that year nod 
which bears as headlines : 

Reviewing life's eventful page. 

Anti nntmg err they fade away 

The hub lines of yeaierdAy 

Laos- William Rkfge was bom on 31 July 1839, in 
Westminster, and was baptised at St. MsrgarttV Him 
progenitors for many gene radon* wen Sussex folk* who 
called him into ihsi county, " where the grace and admir¬ 
able proportioELs of Chichester Cathedral so Impressed 
him, that unaided by external donimsuinccs they settled 
his career* 11 Hr ws*s educated at Christ's Hoypitri at 
Hertford and Newgate Street. 

While still a youth he measured the Priory Church at 
Boxgtovc, the architecture of which shows in prim the 
more matured work of the architect of the Presbytery oi 
Chichester, built after the fire of 1187. # nic5c drawings. 
were published in 1864, and ?rilE remain ensamphs how 
measured drawings should be prepared to illustrate the art 
and science of our native work* which seem* to have gone 
into dhutt£C since the perfecting of photography has dis¬ 
couraged the enthusiasm and knowledge acquired by 
measuring our magnificent Gothic buildings „ w hich is our 
national and natural style to develop from. This neglect 
has led the architect of the present day to abandon all 
attempts at originality and content himself with en¬ 
deavours 10 mflke tasteful arrangements of the dry bones 
supplied by the works of Vitruvius* Palladio* Piranesi. 
Gibbs, Chambers, and other authors. ITi* was greatly 
deplored by Lacy William Hitlge, who, with many other* 
could not find sunshine enough to wa-nutt the use of 
Clnsskrtl Renaissance above latitude 50 degrees north. 
After nerving his articles* he acted as an assistant in the 
offices of several London architect';. When with Mr. 
Philip Charles 1 lard wick he prepared the more important 
pan of the draw mgs for the new Charterhouse School at 
Godaiming. In 1S71 Lacy W. Ridge was appointed Sur¬ 
veyor under the Ecclesiastical Delapidatiom Ace for Ehv 
Diocesc of Chichester, which appointment he held For 45 
years, resigning it in consequence of failing eyesight in 
July ti>i7. The boundaries of this diocese are cuter- 
ruinous with those of the county of Sussex, During then 
period he inspected all the parsonages imd glrbc* T except 
two, in the diocese. lie also designed, remodelled, and 
restored tnmy churches . parsonage*, parish halls and 
•chools, throughout the diocese. He erected similar 
buildings in London and elsewhere, and designed two of 
the first scries of school* for the l^ondon School Board. 
With his many activities* he w*s Honorary Secretary for 
4*> years of the Ecclesiastical Survcytus 1 Association, 


Amongst his principal works may be mentioned : 

Churches - Durrington Chuteh, Burgas Hill(S| T Andrew h *)* 
Brighton (81. MnttJdilv), Brighton Vri r. Alban>|* Turner* llill! 
Withyhnni* Vi Garages : Durein^ton* Turtwn Hill. Cowfidch 
Eajit Gftmtrtd, JfttwJiarn Rectory, Souih Berated Ahmhousci : 
Forest Row. School*: &ui Preston. More* Chichener! 
Lltiunoti. Private Huusc* : Parity, Chalfnnl St. Gilw p Tnr- 
Eendfff. 

His name if* to be found anion Bit the fir^E six who passed 
the voluntary examination of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, He serv ed some time on the Council 
and for a long time was one of the Examiner* ind also 
Chairman q£ the Board for passing candidate* for the 
District Suncyorship in London, 

The interest that he took in the Architecture! Attqdatbn 
is a pleasant recollection to all those who knew him as 
President in 1869* 11 is noble and in&piring character, hi* 

enthusiastic encouragement and kindly advice and assist¬ 
ance* which he w m ever ready to give to <ho*e younger than 
himself, gave him great influence with the students* which 
enabled him to smlsi Col, Edi* in the formation from the 
Association of a company of the Artist's Volunteer Corps. 
For 25 year* he- served in the regiment and retired with 
Ehe honorary rank of Licuienant CoIobeL 

In luoi, upon the death of hi* old friend Henry Cowell 
Boye* ? he joined his partner* \\ . Chariei Waymouih, with 
whom he carried on the practice unril 1911, when be 
retired to Worthing 10 cotitirmc his diorqiaii wurk only. 

I n lHc year 1900 he became a Councillor of die ikirough 
of Holboin. In 190& he was efected an Alderman, and in 
1007 he \vas unnnimtnsdv cteenrd Mayor- During hi* 
year of office he received [he French President Fallicrea 
and the German Emperor William H, who- gave him the 
Order of the Red Eagle with the Parent attached thereto. 
The Order the recipient returned to the donor b 1914 on 
the declaration of war. 

Lacy W. Ridge was a bachelor w ho devoted an unselfish 
life to his widowed mother and family, his friends, hi*duty p 
wdhisprofeKioii. He died uc Worthing on 8 May 1022, 
aged 8i h and is burred in Chichester churchyard- At his 
own request the cortege hulled before some of hrs work* 
w-hich were passed on the way to his grave, and in Name 
hh remain* were whited by the children of the 
schoolsheh**d designed. ** NTuJtai die bonis fichitis ocridit. 31 

Ci!ss + FitzRoy Doli. [FJ* 


BUILDING TENDERS AND QUANTITIES. 
The Council oi the R J-B.A. wish to call the attention 
of members m ihc understanding reached with the 
London Master Builders' Association and the National 
Federation of Building Trades' Employers in tqoo. 
when 4 notice was published in the ILL EL A, JOBkS'Ai. 
f 32 January 1910) recommending n embers of the 
Royal Institute to hiive quantities prepared for all ordi¬ 
nary work* above /500 in value. 

Owing to 1 he increase in thv cost of building ihL 
a mount has since been increased by the Bunders' 
Organisations to ^1*000, and members of the Royal 
Institute are now recommended by the Council to have 
quantities prepared for all ordinary works above £ifiQQ 
in value w’hen asking builders to tEntier^ 
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State-Aided Housing 

FEES PAYABLE TO ARCHITECTS *1N CONNECTION WITH ABANDONED SCHEMES. 


It will be re-collected that on the issue by the Ministry 
of Health of General Housing Memoranda 51 and 52. 
The profession generally felt that the extent of the ser¬ 
vices rendered by them to their clients—and through 
Their clients to the State — had not been fully understood 
nr appredated, and the scale of payment therein act 
forth was considered to he inadequate. The mem tiers 
of the ft.LILA, thereupon elected representatives to re¬ 
open negotiations with the Ministry for the purpose of 
revising the terms of these Memoranda ; giving to its 
representatives full powers to Conclude an agreement on 
their behalf. 

Prolonged negotiations between the Ministry of 
Health and the Members of the Royal Institute of 
lints fIi Architects revealed difficulties on both sides, but 
have resulted in an agreement bring reached on the 
question of payment to architects for work upon 
schemes which have been wholly or partially abandoned. 

In their consideration of the many cases of hardship 
submitted fu them the representatives of tile R.LBJV. 
were impressed by the unequal application of any 11 as 
rate stale of payment to partially and wholly abandoned 
schemes and 10 large and. 'mudI schemes* 

In the resided term- effect has been given by the Min¬ 
istry to the claim that the fees far partially abandoned 
schemes should be more equitably apportioned in rela¬ 
tion to the amount of the scheme which hits been carried 
out, a more generous proportion being paid to those who 
have had very little work executed Also a new scale nf 
payment has been adopted giving still more favourable 
consideration to those architects whose schemes have 
liccii entirely abandoned as compared with those who 
have carried into execution a fair proportion of the 
work originally placed in their hands. 

These terms and conditions arc set out in a new 
memorandum to be issued by the Ministry known as 
General Housing Memorandum Vi. 61. 

The main points in which this Memorandum differs 
from our supplements G.IOL No, 52 may be briefly 
summarised as follows :— 

(a) Whereas GJ L.\L No. 52 only provided for 
cliurging to the Housing Assisted Scheme Account fees 
for schemes which were approved by the Minister, in 
CULM- Nf>. 61 provision is made for the consideration 
of schemes not so approved. 

(b) In regard to work on roads and sewers the fees 
have been more accurately apportioned so the stages 
which the work had reached when it was abandoned, 

ft) Average prices per house have been agreed as the 
basis on which fees for abandoned work should be cal¬ 
culated in respect of plans which were prepared before 
July 1921 and subsequently. 


(ds In partially abandoned schemes instead of half 
the fees for totally abandoned work being paid in all 
cases, the fraction payable is related to the proportion 
of the scheme carried out, 

(r) A more generous scale of payment has been 
adopted where the whole of an architect’# work has 
been abandoned p and it has been provided that the 
R.I.ELA. will act as a Board of Reference in deciding 
certain points in this connect ion. 

(/) It is provided that the local authority shall he 
satisfied as to the respective stages of the w-ork carried 
mil, and the appropriate fees, 

I *) The settlement does not supersede eases where 
an agreement providing specifically for abandoned work 
has been made between die arelitreels qad the local 
authority, dieir clients, or where a final settlement has 
already ittcti arrived at. 

(A) The terui kl scheme lp used in G.H-M. No. 52 
has been more favourably interpreted in relation to 
abandoned work in GJLM. No. 61. 

(0 Travelling expenses have Isccn provided for in 
GJLM. No. hi on a mart reasonable scale, 

(k\ Under G r H-M> No. 61 payment may he made in 
cert tun cases for the preparation of additiunal copies of 
drawings and specifications. 

(/) The Ministry arc requesting local authorities to 
expedite flic settlement of account* with architects. 

It is satisfactory 1 to note that by the reopening of 
negotiations terms have been agreed which will result in 
a greater appreciation of the services rendered by ihe 
profession, and a scale of remuneration more sn accor¬ 
dance witli iui labours. 

It is desired to place on record appreciation of the 
manner in which our deputation was received by the 
Ministry and the sympathetic consideration given by 
the Ministry to the case presented by (he deputation. 
The Institute arc nut inclined id drink that the asso¬ 
ciation of architects and local authorities in connection 
with municipal housing schemes is at an end. They 
believe That in many eases local authorities will proceed 
with their schemes on their own account, and that 
architects will resume their work on these scheme*. 

Fur die guidance of members examples of the appli¬ 
cation ot the revised scales have been worked but so 
conjunction with the Ministry ; copies uf those ex¬ 
amples showing the manner in which the fees are cal¬ 
culated, also the average cost of houses in the months 
subsequent to July 1921 will be supplied on application 
to the K.LE.A. 

Signed HmidtRT T. Bucklanp, 
Francis Jones. 

Hero^t A. Welch. 
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STATUTORY REGISTRATION OF 
ARCHITECTS, 

The Council of ihc Royal Institute of British Arctic 
lectg have appointed a Committee for ihc purpose of 
drafting a Bill for the Statutory Registration of Archi¬ 
tects, and a Committed for the purple of revising the 
Charter and By-law* of the R-I.BjL, and have directed 
that a notification of the fact should be communicated 
to the public press. The Registration Committee will 
begin its work immediately in the hope of lacing able to 
submit the Bill to Parliament in November* 

UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION., 

The Council of the R.I.B.A., at their meeting on 
3 July 192 a. parsed the following Resolutions :— 

i + That this Co un ei I uonsi dera t he scheme of the U ni - 
fication and Registration Committee is contrary 4 to the 
best interests of the Public, of Architectural Education 
and Practice, and the Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects in particular, and is of the opinion that the Com¬ 
mittee should be dissolved. 

2. That each Member of the Unification and Regis¬ 
tration Committee be thanked for his services, and his 
appointment cancel!cd + 

3. That a Committee be appointed of Mem bets of 
the R_I.fi.A., with power to acid to their number and to 
co-opt, if necessary, non-Members of the RJ.BJl., and 
to obtain expert advice, to draft a Registration Bill with 
a view' to it* being deposited in November 1922. 

4. That a small Committee be formed to consider 
the revision of the Charter and By-laws, and to report 
to the Council at the earliest possible date. The Com¬ 
mittee to have power to add to their number and to take 
expert advice. The new' Charter to provide for equal 
voting powers for all corporate Members, etc., etc. A 
note to be inserted in the Juuknal asking Members to 
send any suggestions to the Committee. 

VISIT TO GREENWICH HOSPITAL AND THE 

ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, GREENWICH, 

With the permission of the Director of Greenwich 
Hospital p the Art Standing Committee of the ILL BA. 
have arranged a visit to the Hospital on Saturday, 22 July. 

Members and their friends who intend to take part 
should arrange to be at she tram stop. King William Street, 
Greenwich, m 3 p.tm, on the dace iueminncd 3 where they 
will be met by Mr. T. C. Aguiter, F.RJ.B+A,, on behalf 
of the Hospital Authorities 

An imcresiing programme has been arranged 33 follows; 

Enter the Royal Naval College at the South Gate. 

Visit to the Queen's House at about 4.30 p,m., where 
the visitors will be received by Captain E. 3VL C\ 
Cooper-Key, R.N., C.U., M.V.O*, Superintendent 
of the Royal Hospital Sehool. 

Tea in Greenwich Park. 

Visit to the Ranger's House. 

Those Intending 10 take part should notify the Secretary 
R.LB.A., as booh as possible. 
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CONDITIONS OF CONTRACT, 

The negotiation* between the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, the Surveyors 1 Institution* the So- 
aeiy of Architects, the National Federation of Buildsng 
Trades 1 Employers, and the Institutes! Builders, which 
have been proceeding for some time with a view to the 
preparation of a Standard Form of Contract for building 
operations, have reached their final stage. 

A Conference of representatives from the above bodies 
have appointed a Drafting Committee which is already 
at work on the Contract Document, All matters on 
which the parties fail to reach an agreement will be re¬ 
ferred to arbitral ion by a Tribunal of Appeal, couriering 
of one representative each of the Builders and the Archi¬ 
tect*, under the Chairmans hip of Sir William Mackenzie, 
K.C., President of the Industrial Court. Sir Wiliam is 
well known as an Arbitrator in industrial disputes, and 
the acquisition of his service* is of ihc greatest import¬ 
ance to the interests concerned. Hi* appointment was 
made with the consent of the Ministry of Labour. 

The expenses of the preparation of ihc Standard 
Form of Contract wilt be borne jointly by the parties in¬ 
terested, and the Council of the H.t.B.A. have voted a 
sum of £zoo for ibis purpose. 

It as hoped that the five spending Departments 0/ 
H-\L Government will accept the invitation extended 
to them to appoint fcpfesentaiives to assist the Drafting 
Committee. 

CONSULTING ARCHITECTS AND "PANEL” 
ARCHITECTS. 

1 lie Coundl of the Royal Institute desire to draw 
the attention of members to the principles which 
should govern relations between the 11 consulting archi¬ 
tect P and " executant ** or " panel ^ architects - 

In a few localities where this method ha* been 
adopted so as to ensure the division of work amongst 
a number of architects, there have been cases, of which 
the RTR„A. has found it necessary to take cognisance, 
where relations between the consulting architect and 
the panel have left much to be desired. 

The position of a consulting architect to a large 
housing scheme 1*5 otic, not only of authority, but of 
honour. His duties beyond those of a purely profes¬ 
sional and technical nature, should lead him to secure 
fair and equal treatment for those who work under his 
supervision, rather than to obtain benefits for hi nisei f r 
and thereby to infringe the spirit if not the letter of the 
terms of his appointment, 

REVISION OF THE CHARTER AND BY-LAWS. 

A Com mi 1 tee has l^rcn formed fur the pu rpose of 
considering the revision of the Charier and By-Law*. 
Members who Stave any suggestions to make on the sub¬ 
ject are requested to send them as soon as possible to 
the Sccrciary for HUhuiis&idrt to the Committee. 
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THE ROME SCHOLARSHIP IN ARCHITECT 
TUBE, 1923 

On ihc recommendation of the Faculty of Architecture 
of the Rriti.sh School it Rome, the Commissioners of 1S51 
hiavc awarded the Koine Scholarship tn Architecture for 
19XSS to Mr. Stephen Welsh* A.R.LB.A,* and on the re¬ 
commendation of the-some body the Henry Jarvis Student - 
ship, offered by the Roy a! Institute of British Architects* 
Hps been awarded io Mr. George Checklev, A.R.l.fLA, 

Mr, Stephen Wdsh is a prudent of the University of 
Liverpool- He h 30 years of age and was bom at Forfar* 
where he served his articles. He afterwards acted ns 
architects assistant in Glasgow for two and a half years, 
during which lime he attended the Glasgow School of 
Architecture. He served during the war for over four 
years with the Royal Engineers^ 

Mr George Chcckley is 27 years of ap*e, and was horn at 
Akarma, New Zealand, lie is also a student of the Uni¬ 
versity of Liverpool* which he entered with a New Zealand 
Government scholarship after serving for three and a half 
years with the New Zealand Expeditionary Force. 

The Rome and Jarvis Scholarship* are of the value of 
£250 a year, and tenable at the British School at Rome for 
a lie riod of 1 hrec and two vears respectivelyK Both awa rd a 
ivere open io British subjects under 30 years of age, with 
an allowance for wa r service. 

The Jarvis Studentship h offered to the student or 
associate of the R.L 1 LA. who passes nest in order of merit 
to the winner of the Rome Scholarship. 

The coropetitwm, which i$ conducted by the Faculty of 
Architecture of the British School at Rome, was in two 
stages. 

The results of the preliminary competition were ex¬ 
hibited at the Royal Academy in February last at the 
annual exhibition of the British School + Nine of the com¬ 
petitors in the preliminary round were selected for tile 
final sings, which lifted for a period of ten weeks, and was 
preceded hy a 36 hours 11 en I age Kp test, the subject of the 
competition being u design for a Royal Academy, The 
winning designs, together with those of the unsuccessful 
thin lists, wiU be publicly exhibited for a fortnight at the 
R.LR.A. as from 17 July. 

It in interesting to observe that ihe Jan is Studentship 
haii been awarded in two successive years io New Zea¬ 
landers, Mr. E. Vr. Armstrong of Auckland being the 
winner ot the Jarvis in 1921. 


HENRY JARVIS TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIP 

The Faculty of Architecture of she British School at 
Rome have decided ihai + subject tn the approval of the 
Faculty p the Henry Jinris Student will tx- allowed to apend 
rix mnnihs of his second year away from the School in any 
part of rhe Mediterranean Basin, it being understood thm 
schubm are allowed under present condition* to Travel, 
during The first and second year, for short periods in Italy 
and Greece. 


Competitions 

AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION 

New Buiuiinc for the Chicago Tribune 

The Chicago Tribune,, which was founded on to June 
1 847,proposespn commemoration of its seventy-fifth anni¬ 
versary, to erect a new 1 horoc T Seeking the best possible 
design, the Chicago Tribune offers one hundred thousand 
dollars in prices to architects* 

The contest wall be open and international. 

Each competitor will be required to submit drawings 
showing wesi and south th-various and perspective from 
the south-west, but no detailed plans of spccificariona need 
be made* Applications for entry must be filed before 
i August 1922. Drawings must be submitted between 
then and t November 1922, Architects desiring complete 
information and applications for entry should write at 
Once to Colonel U. R. McCormick and Captain Patterson, 
editors and publishers of the Chicago Triton* it the office 
of the Chicago Tribune's European Edition^ 5 rue I Jimartirtc, 
Paris, France. 

From The Times, 4 July 192a, 

This Competition will be conducted under the Rules 
of ihe American Institute of Architects. 

SOUTHEND PROPOSED SECONDARY SCHOOL 

At the request of ihe Competitions Committee of the 
R.I.IL A.. the drawings required in the above competi¬ 
tion will be tn a scale of 10 feel to the inch, 

RAMSGATE LAY-OUT COMPETITION, 

The President of xhc Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects ban nominated Professor S, D. Adshead, F.R.LB.A.p 
a» Assessor in this Competition. 

Un MacAlisteii, 

Secretary • 

Competitions Open. 

South eud-on-Sea Secondary School* 

LySham Public Bill and Baths. 

The conditiona and other documents renting to the 
above competitions may be consulted In the Library, 

ASSISTANT ARCHITECT FOR WORKS DEPART¬ 
MENT OF THE CHINESE CUSTOMS SERVICE 
AT SHANGHAI. 

Candidate! should be Associate* of ihe Royal Institute 
of Briti&h Architects, about 28 years of age* unmarried, and 
w ith a good knowledge of reinforced concrete design and 
construction, and with some responsible work to their 
credit. 

The terms offered arc :—Salary, Ilk. Tie. 350 0 month, 
increasing by Ilk. Tl*. 50 a month for every two yearn* 
nervine Ln China in a maximum of Hk. Tb. 560. (The 
Hk. Tl. may be considered to be worth normally 3s., but 
its present value Is about 4s.} Hcuiae aLlnwance. Hk. Tl** 
50 a month ; personal allowance* Ilk. Tl*. j a day, when 
away from headquarters, and free medical attendance. 
First-class passage paid and £$o travelling expenses. 

Applications, in the first instance, should be made to the 
Secretary, R, 1 *B*A* 
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Final Examinations 


ALTERNATIVE PROBLEMS in DESIGN" 
Jmtrmiiont m Candidam. 

n^'T' t l h i ch I* on uniform 

:. .1,' yf ^ ^ niH k-ss t^in most be smi 

»“ **£ *?*riOi Sj ?5 of Arvb ircctur# I Eduauitin, Roval 

Imrttuic tjf Brtnoh Architects, 9 Conduit Strrrt. \V., t. n llr 
before the dntn Sj^cifiatl brlou', 1 ' 

i. Each set nf dnH'irof imui he si^rd hv the author, asp 

* 0 * ** lmm ' ! ithoaf, ifanv, 

m^whiLh the JmvuiiKS have been prepaid, must be mtache'd 

3- All dcsiipw, 'whether done in >s *-izhoot or ooe, muii he 

h >'* rfjtlarsTifm from the Siuifent that the deoisii 
th,: Ilia™ I wen whnJIv n- 

may^,^ir« ^ ^ "* 

4- I JrnmnRS for subjects (a) art to have the shadow nto- 
lectcd ,rt an, Riij.] c of 45 in line, tfwnocbnMne, nr colour, Draw* 

l h) " rc * l * L fiRi * }!cd « 'rorkinp drawing. 
n,U " ** Df * el ™" «•“*■*. - d un- 

SabjfH Lxrv * 

_ wnr lo or in :1 town, upon El corner site* 

150 feet by iw feet, thr junction *>f thr mad* being he th* $ E 

■“■*** a nf 6w. The ™t j s £ be own a 

refunrvitbly economical scale. ^ 

i-inth ^taJe. Ground phin. South, East ind 
N c^r etcvatHm*. Iatipgiiiujjj^i un| cross ^ciiom T 

■ ' bulkier has purchiifcJ a plot of land; nn<| 

nropoMS to build ihcnei>n □ now of 15 holies — looking Eust u* 
fe; lr " piLrt - The terrace tc be hd& nf htek, but stone Jm- 
hellishmeni* may he employed, if dewed. 



CO 


Vai-K 


ZWfiffl ; Block plan, A-inch rale. Eael ate*, inn, A -inch 
Scale ; and plain. wet inn* nntl elevation nf nne bouse to j-fo.h 

Subject LXl\ 

(a) 'File fdtira! treatment of the c.hmn-S A Pi HLfC Square 
m It town, tamn# a htitue* nteraoriiil shelter, or o foimt*m h or 
feature* in mm hi fusion, in theCxntre 

Plan thetfardai and deai K n ihe encJomrr ami Other tenure*, 
nptiMB)^ ° f ,hc l» 6J bo 15400 feet 'J’he shape is, 

Ihanmigt .■ Plan, A-inch «(ale. Architectural tenure*, 
iTfte , stone and imnuurlf. 4-inch scale. 

(fri \V liter ,, rafacet from u deep welt—to „ tank overhead— 
tlw underside in be 30 feet above ground level— die tank pi 

SSO 


hold 3.0OO pa Hems. Aeorss to tank tn be ppiined Ivy a stairuiif 
and there is in be an indicator to shew llie level of"the water in 
|H ws f lL ‘ r u toj* rated by an ettsnne finternal eomhuadoiV, 

hiiijje 7ir fl u t *°te* ed &° lhc c! ^" ,Ki ^ fnr htthtinj? the 

Ituiue, near bv Kemured a dlJJU»fflC. nvi* the we. to 

Tl1 ? T/'f JK ’ h n use rbe enttine and pump apnaraim—tiro, 
vide a switch board, sciroirutHHiation for jo secumuEatcir celb 

ri£l I roof/ C ’ r a amaU CHr P enrf,r ’ 1 bcnef *' brick waljs I 

Jhctr.ingt ; Efevatfnn^ ant! section to f'indt scale, 

Subjftt LXVI, 

(rh A design for the Kvv.vnr: of a Tnavi Dei*ot onahialiwsv, 

the d^poi m jlIiuh hii tmiriB. 7 

tinting! : l-Uich elrVititm* ; j-inch ilctniL 
, nut-mu n desum nu in ripen she of One acre fora /"s,mo 
t.niiNTBv Hovst The SKtiDOS m ibnw cotiitmctinml detaii. 

Ifratttufi , ,-inch scale plans, elevation and sections ; 
4 -indi scale tmition of esttrior : A,.ineh btoclt plan. 

Dam [or Suhmiiuon of Drti^iu in tijii-jj. 

t , ■ . . Suhj.LVllL Suly* LIX. "subj.IA'. 

S. ruled Kingdom jt-r Auc, tivtOcl. 40th Dee. 

Jofowmctburg siit Oct, juth Dec. i«th Frb. 

MdbKirw SOlhNov, Jtstjan. 3 i,tMar. 

V ,y1 ™>' 30th Nov. 3111 Jan. list Mar. 

inrnnto 30th Sept. rorh Nov, 3,11 Jan. 

T he Problems Eft Design si 1 hint Med hv candidates far 
the Final Examination and the Special'War Examine 
iron will be nn exhibition in the galleries nf the R.l.B.A. 
trum I'Hdjiy, 14 July, fv. J-ridav. 21 Julv, between the 
hours of 1* a,m. and 5 p.nt, 

Ever am) j. Hatoe. 

Secretary! Hoard of Architectural 
_ Education. 

VACANCIES FOR ARCHITECTS IN AMERICA, 
P\ttdtor% h Chapter * 

Thr Amerinm ArtteUtti* 

PituhKF&h t / J ij, 

To the Editor v Joijrkal [U.B.A,— 
liExn Bir, There is at present in mir luwn a 
shortage of :ib 3 e ^nd well trained architects assiflEdnt?. 
draughtsmeitj and even apprentices. So far this 
goes, the Hame thing applies^ I think,, to mE>st other 
American cities* 

I his office is in need of men to serve as draughtsmen 
and assistants. This is written with the idea that you 
ought refcr this letter to the proper organisation or 
individual* in England tfcil might he interested. 

If such should !kt the case we would (ike to enter into 
details, regarding wages* transport a e ion expense, if 
necessary, ant] length of aervke required to obtain from 
England the help which we need. There arc in this 
city a number of good men who have come from 
togiand Scotland by their own choke, Wc like 
ihent* and coulil he this lime place more. 

1 he idea h somcwhftt novel and might he difficult m 
work out,but we can at least make the cikirt. Thanking 
you tar the courtesy of your attention,,— I am> ytnirs 
very truly^ Edward B + Lm, President. 
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Examinations 

PROBATIONERS, RAM A. 

Since i March i$22 the following have been registered 
aa Probsmnnens df the Koval Institute 
AUHA-Mfi : Edward nil tJi Tour* Hutton Mourn, BriLswy Rood, 
Umptfidd, Surrey. 

Alueandioi : Walter, 74 Survey R<ud, Quetta p Baluchistan, 
India. 

Amy: Hldley James Yale, 29 East Street. South Motion. 

Devon* 

Atherton : Stanley p 'Hie Fin , Madeira Read, West Byfleei. 
Surrey. 

Baines - feKlftnr, 119 Watcrbam Street, Burnley,. Lanc3 T 
Bakue^t : Kocigft Francis, Somerkyten. Qvemn Road. 
Simon, Surrey. 

Barnett : Harold Samson, 43 Stockwuud Crescent p Luton, 
BcdL 

BiJjtKiufiELjj: Hfltc Edward, BfttHivell Road, Luttenitssrh - 
Bkntans : J-reperick Jojtn William, e ^4 Hanover Road, 
WJUrtden, N.W.to. 

Blnnlit - Walter Rodemt France " firightaide*** Grove 
Road. Havant, I Cants. 

RttO : Henry Clement Edmund, 53S Warwick 3 toid, Spurk- 
hill + Birman |i bum. 

Birkett : Philh- Walter, Brier Lea, Cuiine Road. Lincoln. 
Booth: StanleyCvuil, 47 Southcbureh Road f Southend^ rt~ 
SeA. 

Bgwn: Stanley Minks, Pitwey Heme. F-urrmfftpn Gumey. 
near Bristol. 

BfeAl/tl:v : Frank, Sunnvhimk, Junction Ruud. Deane. Bolton, 

Lanes* 

Brown : Rodeki NeVDJJL Aubrey House. Marten. South 
Shields L 

C\kl‘TOIs : ILuriiEft], 8 St, Andrew's View. Penrith. 

Carter : Peter Georgs Jm'rxY, 37 Hamilton Rond, Reading- 
Cawse : Stanley Victor, 15 Dyne Rond, Kllbum, N.W .6. 
Chandler : Frederick, 1,1 Somerville," Lansdowne Rortd. 
Luton, Bl-Js. 

GtitmtiHAUi: Frank, CO Ash Grove, Otley, Yflrb, 

C'layhon : BiitNAHn, A41 Bt r HcIcur Road, Ruhotv, Lancs, 
€i_EMENT 3 DN r John G eorgF , 09 Wwirnstwiter Street .SeliAlmm, 

G ttefthrtdHj n-Tyn*. 

Clchcc : Samuel Douglas Neighbour, 19 Whilcford Road. 
Munrumisad, Plymouth. 

Colllns : Tom -\SDEH 50 N, 2 Bancroft HonJ h H*k, near 
Altrincham. Cheshire. 

Cooper : An tilt it Fran k p $1 Telephone Road, Souths. 
Cohniuhu : Hughi Henusy Cure, 3 Melina Place, Sl John s 
Woodp N.WJh 

I)ak5a : Henry, 19 Camden Garden*. Shepherd's Dwh, W*ei> 
Holman : Frank Lionel James Cr«t How** Punic} Bridge 
Road, Putney J S-W. 15 . 

Evans: Charles HautEnr. itrfi Mumharawr Read, Etaatb 

Park, Cardiff. 

Farmer : Geoffrey John, " Wet bide," PonSnity, Somerset, 
t erriuy : Edward Ashton, #0 Westbounw Avenue. J lull. 
Fiu-Mom; Cecil Ernest. New has cn. HoUyhcdge Road. 
West Bromwich. 

Gaud : George Cyril, Redlands. Rranisgiuvi.'. Worcs. 
Gardner s Alfred Herdeh r r 5 Albany Read, Coventry* 

' Goddard : Alec Xoeuu. 4 , 123 Da 3 yd 1 Road. SEodnralh S,W.ij, 
Gout; 11: Geralo Charles Purcell." Sunny Mead,"’ Lund* 
Road* Paignton, Devon. 

MARLING : GodrOE. Kowgfove J*ime, Burnley, Lancs. 
Harris ;. Edw ard Riltfaph BlnohW. 17 SL Stephen^ Road. 
Ealing, W*13* 

lUttWOOD : WILHAM JOSEPH* 6i Ccmcttry Road, Southport. 

Haybom ; Kknkti William. 13 Foihury Rood, PortunouLlL 


Holman : Joilv, “ Ryde Goi” Bbndford Road. Bevkenimm, 
Kent. 

IIqlt i Emu. * Fern Bank, Seotfonh, Lntita^ter. 

Kobnuh: Hi gh Baldwyn-n^ Lylb p tos Southunad Lane, 
H^h^Ur h N.ti, 

Howard : George Grharu, i 2 Ikxidoit Gardent. Tdlutm^ 
Glasjjow. 

JIl'GlLES : Roger WitUAH h Ivy Cottage, PelerAhiizii p Surrey. 

\ lv\rn : CUAKUtt Ldjnard. 375 Hutton Lnc ( Eloltnn. 

: Jons Harold, 7^ Gravelly Hill. Birminghiun, 

Keejilf: : Mashy Leonard, Lan^ham Villa p Lhureh 

Raid, i’ladoiwm'-^ii, 

Kemp t Williaai CiUKl^.ia Pbitmll Rnad*Uamw Road.W.g. 
Kendrick: Alkeht William RtiVau. 79 Wendell Road, 
Shepherd V Buah, W.ii, 

Katiitw : Sidney, ibS Tuitmt Road, Rrul^biu, near 
Bolton, Lancs. 

King : Bernard John ,34 Selsey Roisil^ EBimtinjjhum r 
Knight ; JLkhy Ronald Ewart* The Mount, G™d Parade, 
Lci«h-Dn-Sea. 

Locttwoou : Harold> 2j Ashley Road. Shipley. Yorks, 
MuMorran ; Donald IUsk.^ 34 BlhIit Avenue, Ilarruw-on- 
the-Hdl. 

McNau e BosLKRr, e/u David, 33 h West Cumber bud Sneet. 
Glasgow, 

^ IaGNONI : Aim [UH 4Wormholl Road, Slieplic nl'i Buyh,W*i ; T 
Mead : Ahpuk Geori;!:. The Bungilnw, Oukington Aivniw. 
Wembley Park, Middle, 

N .oujorol 1.311 Gerald MiuitAF.!., 40 Mik End Road. Norwich. 
Outer : I^wls Maatin. Shut* Mead* Wdton^n-Hdl, Tad^ 
worth. Surrey, 

pATEteHiN : Andrew Smith, 12 Piiculltn Ter nice, Penh p 
Stfl tl and. 

Pearce r Lionel (Junrd, AmWeci>ie. Stourbrid^, Slaffe. 

Rigo ; Mary Feiei^a, Thu Liwn H WaterloovUle, Hutu. 
RolLtYrt.^; Arthur Henry, cc Qumry R«d # WamLwtinh 
Cumman p S.W.iB. 

Rodimon : George SutherlanDj, 0 HighfieM Avenue, 
Grimsby. 

Rule ; William C>:c;iL a 13 Coronation T-cmcc, Truro. 
CdhiwbI t. 

Rustitu : Edward Augustl-> p West Lahh Gate, Doncasier, 
SakTain : Sidney Pmup, 15 Wandsworth Bridge Road. 
F’uliwn. SAV 6. 

SAt'NDCRS : Georoe S luth , 16 Leopold Terrace, Chapel town 
Road, l^ecdfi. 

Saiori£IJ> : IA HIS Ajmn;n h Jt Kendall Road. Beckenham. 
Shaw : Sydney Aldert, 13 Church Ruud. Hoy lake, Cheshire. 
Shaw : Thomas Rrginald> 4? Rider kuttd p Hvde PariL Lecdn, 
Shore t Kouert 'Cou-IEh, 48, SJwrilf Street. Rochdale 
SltlTO P : PklftO'/F D.uiail<h aw , Paid xMamiona, GDWnlU Tank 
Road, CUmWIri HiQ, Bombay, Inilia. 

Sti.COuK : Hlii-urt Spencer, Brendhoek. Walton New Road. 

SnKktou lleuth, Wismnijlon, 

Stewart : Stanley, t3 Blli chorine, Carl trie. 

SimfERLAND : Ro&eH? OaKMAN. cjo J. H. Brcwertun, Geivii 

Chnubew* UTlfi Squore, Konmcmnulh. 

Timmins : Samuei, Dennis, Ehnhuret, SuiTord Rond. BLox- 
wiehi near Walsall. 

Warren : Lj^lie Beal., c/q Arthur Kd wards, Esq ^9 BeimctCv 
11 l 11. [Mnninjiham. 

WfiBSTHt: J Llurlkt. 4 tLf^t Street, Padiham. Ufi^, 

WtMU : Atm ei.:r ICdwa^Us, 20 Kcnalngtou Crescent, W.i4. 

WuHtvtdctdft; Jpiin William, m Road, Shepht rdS 

Buih p W-12- 

WRroHT : Gerald Ryuy Hall, 7 Wdluw Grove, Rerexley. 
E, York*. 

Wwcht : Wilfrid George. 60 JLiddsnlmm Road.NsH nrouuk 
Road, Leirttler, 

Wvrns: SlrjtPERT Tom* 57 Fiordd Buyn, Garden Villa ire. 
near Wrexham, N- Wda, 
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Members' Column 

.Vffmfosf, I if ... tint a, and Students moy insert n ntruner rue ritt 
and matte hneuin their requirements in this fr-jWrn without (horse. 
Con iimimcuttam mutt be add* tiled to the Editor, and be ,scetm- 
pumrd by the full same and address. Where anenymUy ii dri irrd 
bon mutters aid be jftww end mtmrt forwarded, 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

*' IJN IfKitiitit, R.E., Lkfn., Las ch.iii^ud bis iililiK 
*<" b StittLhmjplon Sttw!, Btootnibllry Squjjrc. VV.C.t. 

MESSRS. ARTHUR VV. COURSEY AND PARTNERS 

The practice ol Ibo late Mr, Aflliur W. Cnuloty IF.], of n. Ad4<« 
Street, iVlripbi. V\ .c, isi tiem^ Carried on at the ume :ntif !t ss bv hi’ 
*** Mr , R - -VCootaey A .], in nmjwtkm with Mr. A. H. Hanlp 
Uiulcr the style of Aitbur w. Cooksey .ini Partuen. 1 

MR W. HERBERT ALTON. 

..*}/’ ,^,Y i, * rt T It L.R l.fl A., ui i< llitfcsuft We« 

WSlC^nTw^ <n “ , nn °® fr al Oarin# Cwms. 

HR- CHARLES VV. BOWLES- 

Sit, Oiariw VV, Bowtoi, K,iU.B.A, is tessaim* practice jt 
aS AihtUi Frt*ra p 

ROOM WANTED, 

.^fiCHITECr. F.ILt^B.Asp ivbiLc^ iO llJ Vtf the k>Io ItBIt C«J ^ ”■ >oflll ll| 
VVmi l-.tut «lhc« fll m orale rent. Hiijw lull, piilkiihrs tit 
Bn* 94>. e/b Sei: ret ary R.I.B.A., 9 Grtiijuit Street, VV. 

PARTNERSHII 1 . 

Am:)«fi.et with w yean‘varied expet^bce, artirlic and Aat rate 


A. R.I.B.A., vutnig, cwnitic, wisld*s luTtiirnbJp nr wmkiiia 
arrangement wilt, «wd piuvuuijl firm ll.uuLm disIrVl prefcmnlr 
' PJud tipoaiie m dufitcilk, wtaxd. ftiop, luwpilal werV, ole. Used 

** ** * 

Aneiltrtirr, F.S.Ah: A.JIT.JU.. JM.K.SaaJ , renuinr, partner- 
duyiii welt ertahUstal ftm of ticblfect*, or would so Eertain Ctab* 
iMHnihty fxhltKl as A partner; able IO introduce * teTiifa m\mm 
• .I . jf*Li 4 l if tl^esiary; o 4 vrfti^r reserves right uE making tutjp^c 
mvet Ligation* into any RpplirjiLWi hn may , — Addresi m 

Sktri;:! wfkdequ, fmii« full pmi ulMS u lo pmdice vul amr.nm? of 

Si™ f w“ * ' ^ ““ 77mm ~ t c/0 Th ^ k.l ^, 

_ Lice^ttaie, jo yeas’ etperjecee, dranes partaenddj- School 
Cbteh, mm^u^ ampcy .ind Emte wurk, fite,-A Pi dy Boi i vr^' 
e/olhcbfrCrcLiry R.I„B.A, P j Conduit Street, W,i s ? 

Al h Pt>I NTMENTS \ P ACAMT- 

Urr.Kisn ter an un-lul^-t . 4 _-. Jumm^Lsl tm triuWEttjs and euetawilnfl 
IraLtf; papepj uiAuslraJia Salary £li im., Slate Oimliri 

i .aims' m anduin.luit- P eLftsitudn^ und jwunudism (if anTt Fji u■ ii;r* 
jji4*jtl Xu eommenoe Imiu N«VnnlKEL—Apply B<>.\ i ti'cib TliP 
y H.IJi.A.. 0 fruduit Siirx-t, W.I, ^ 

AWIKTMEKTS WANTED. 

1-tCWimA.Tt, R. 1. ft. A p ctfAin-> nrcfiitnctttral W»..it m Luudun wtlt 

qLLiSjfied and 4 -J-it to ctSpd* 3 #jUiUlY, over ao aHur Wi^ - 

Apply Ik,* hbi, ../o Sccrvtar>- RJ.&A. u Crtufult Sirt^i, \v x . 
aXHCMTTxdT’s Ajuitaht, A->a.,*;^i,. d^irts [H^I in London nr 
Es-Sefvkr ujan Four >rnre H ' Anld^ lfc anil worked 
h Li b iin:Euln:t£ in i dun jjuI province. T<3tiiin.inbb from mti as, 

( : viiri;,s1 all - u.nntl and toiowfeclge «| i^DRmd t*»ur«*tc‘ 

A ra,,e r-M, 31 '* +■“. C A»Tile Seereiuy 
RnlaRaA.. u Conduit S|r6et, Lou dun, Wj 

Asmcjati: U7h Willi modulo rapLt4 At pmvuit bu-ldiiuf impor¬ 
tant puPEMt opjWluLmcnt ditsEnn a*, wnlur ivish a vh-w 

Pj nirtuanlup tn UanS™ ans^ Kf^iL ^sii^un and fiHVKt or- 
L^nber, Ufl^litkh tucctffits, Kl-O&crr. RK Apply in 
Lnsluncr Uoi No. C,/o Srcrrlaiy H I BA, pi Condufl Stmt 
^ix-DEsr R.IJi.A., 22, First CJ,l^ OirttficuEc. lAHiikm Unlvtt- 
^?ty s*. IkwI uf Attktl^ l«tr, drains petition as dran^ljfmian m wi&k 
1 ' 5 Nflii is es jM-ricncei of dou le-lic and Ip mil r>g wv .rk. 

iMrl udnui; inTr^ytU^ und k^llin^. London EtrvfencuL Aprfy Uusi 
4 E,l 3 a c/o Sccirtiuy , R r LB.A. t P CondniiL SlrwE P W_ 


Minutes XIX 

StWOlf 1 ^ 1-23 

* •jlf CoyiU N!«;Lir« (OrtBaarri of the Scuion 

JJ 3 ?’**- h «* J OTI Monday, *6 June igj-. ol s pJ n.—Mt 
Pent Waterhouse, Ftawlent lit the chair. The attcri^w 
bjxik wax Signed by i Hon. (-ellow, 2 Hon. ,Weku-s, 2 H u[l 
LnirespondiriR Memherx. M l-dlorn (including 14 ftiembefi D f 
the Council).45 Assoc«es 4 ineIlHlillp 5 memKen oflheCoundti 
J i-seenlutes, and a Very Uftiv number of visitors. 

■ ISaIj- 0 * the MceliaK held on is June toss, havinc 

Iscen published in the JfflCWM. were toljer, ai rend, eonfirtned, 
and viRned hy the President. 

The Mb swing memlsen. attendiflff for tha first ttnie since 
Ihesr eiecuon, were fottiudly admitted by the Prejudenj : Mr. 
Rasvdal FhsU.™ Horn A^sCiate; Mr. Richard Andfrton, 
A^dnte ; sml Air. li«irge Bionic, LsoesiEiiitc, 

,i. T ij C P f^ J ,T * ^ 1 ' , JU Jdilrcss on the pfvsentntion of 
the Royal Gold Medal to Mr. Thnnuui Uaitines of Xew York, 
I hiving been irniesled with the Aledel. Mr. Hasting etnnrttrtl 
hit thanks for the honour conferred upon him and delivered a 
hnft address. 

The Hon. Secretary’ announced the faltuwing result! nf the 
bmal bamnutatian for the Arehiicnurai Scholanhinx at die 
Bnnsn School at Rome; M r Stephen Weld,. AK.I.F.A.. 
s W 2 r ?£x ,h * Ron?® Scbetarthip, «,n! Mr. George Checkley, 
A.KJAA, f H^vird^d the Henry Jarvis StHdcsubjp. 

JiWcedin^ tFlmimitd olid ihg rnwling pjn. 

Minutes XX 

Session rgj i-u 

At the Sev'ratfflnth Gcnml (Oniinan) af this 

i) ^ hcldon Mfjndni-, 3 July iy3i s Btlp.m-— 

Fml Watrriwusr k Fres^pnt p in ihc chair. r ilie aitctidufi^ 
hook was si^cnl by iS Fellow* (inchidmtf S members of ihc 

Loiinctl). 15 fmcludiny a manhen o| ihc Cwndl). 

+ usvctituiPcs, % HonsAuociat^, nnd 0 Iat^c mimber of YiAtm. 
Minute* of the Sutfcnth iVIecdn^, held on 26 jtinc, 
Ij ^ 11 WBTt con firmed and signed. 

_ . J j* Horn SeerFtUry unrUHimred (he d«ta$c of the following : 
Air. Cj. L I . ljiurence ? elected Associate, 1^7 ; Mr. Jbiiry 
Ilk^pnB, urCltfi LtoeMiiitr 19]l R iml h on the mohcTn of th<? 
lion, SocreULij. it Efi 50 L\TD thst the rcgrrtji of the Institute 
°f th*sc nvcrabtrt Ive recorded an ihe \lruurt-i of 
the Meeting. 

_ Hie fallowing new mmikrj, attending far the first tirrtr 
Since their dcctiop, were fr)tma||y admitted hy this J^iden E : 

F£-A^i Ifen. Aswcme, lirecior of the 
Untiih Sdsool at Rome ; Mr. S>-dney CodtertiL M,A, t fkn r 
A^ociai^ Director of the Pitzwllliam Museum, Cjinibriil^c ; 
Air. Ji. T. JjekftCiL Awciiilr. 

Dr. ThomM Ashby, M.A^ Director of die Britinh School il 
Rome (Hon. Assocsune^ hsvin^ read 1 p*per entitled +p Recent 
Ltravunonii at Rome, 1 r a discus Um ensued, mrJ on the motion 

of CMmdnimR A. Dmduu, R.U.M, F ii.c.M . seconded 

^ L** f J ^v R^dpr, a YOtc af ihiinb wum paiijcd to Dr. 
Ashby by acu'larpiUion, and was briefly responded to, 
iTie proceeding* closed, at 0,55 pju. 


AmnjpnnHiti liave heen nuide for the supply of the R,L 0 LA t 
JOURKAJ. rree) to memhers of the Allied Sodefies who cf c 
not member* of thtlUJA.it a sjK’CijIly reduced KubicnpEiOl] 
01 i2i + a year, ITio*e who vrish to take advmtaire of thb 
arrantjement are requested to ictid their name* to the Secretory 

a the RJJJj\. + -j Conduit btfeet, W,iw 
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Recent Excavations in Rome 

By THOMAS ASHBY, D.Lrrr. (Hon. Associate), DIRECTOR OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL 

AT ROME 


M Y pleasure in accepting your invitation to 
address you here to-night is increased hy 
the fact that 1 appear to be the successor 
of Professor Landani, my teacher in Rons an topo¬ 
graphy, to whom* in common with many other of 
his old puplb and friends , I shall always feel a debt 
of gratitude. Since lie delivered his aJdress on 
u Arciiitecturul Results of the Latest Excavations 
in the Forum no une has spoken to you on the 
subject of recent discoveries in Rome, and there¬ 
fore, while not desiring to confine my attention 
to the Forum or the Palatine, the excavations of 
both of which are under the direction of Com- 
mendatore Bom , J think it may he well to begin by 
telling the stun- of those excavations from the 
point where he left it up to the present day- I he 
excellent restoration of the centred Rome (Med a 
Para Urbi$)by an old student of the British School 
at Rome,, .Mr, 1 L C, Bradshaw [J.]. will serve 
to illustrate the greater part of this paper. 

T 


One of the most important results has been the 
confirmation which has been obtained of certain 
statements of our ancient authorities in regard to 
the early history of Rome, which had previously 
been doubted by hyper-critical liistorians. Thus 
w t may, I think, lake the Palatine as the original 
nucleus of Rome, even though the wall of Romulus 
probably never existed. The Palatine was suf¬ 
ficiently defended hy its lofty cliffs and hy the two 
marshy valleys which nearly surrounded it. Re¬ 
mains of a cemetery which began to be used about: 
750 B.e, + that is about the date of the traditional 
foundation of Rome, have been found in the Forum 
near the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, 
though this cemetery' probably belonged to a some¬ 
what enlarged community: it ceased 10 exist 
about 550 o.c a| when the city of the Seven Hills 
came into being, and it became necessary' to make 
use of the two marshy valleys above mentioned, 
which now were drained and converted respectively 
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into the Forum and the Circus Maximus—the civic 
centre and the place of recreation. Tradition as¬ 
cribes to IWquinus friseus the construction of the 
Cloaca Maxima at this very date, and scanty traces 
of it have actually been found ’ it appears to have 
been an open channel, hut several of its branches, 
constructed of the same material, a grey volcanic 
tufa, have been preserved, and may, I Hunk, claim 
to be by two or three centuries the earliest Roman 
arches in existence (Fig, i). 

To the same period—again that to which 
tradition ascribes it—belongs tile earliest city wall 
of Rome, which probably did not include ihe 
A vend no*, built of the same material, the blocks 
used being about a foot high, and also the Temple 
of Jupiter Capstolinus, further remains of which 
hav-c recently been brought to light, belonging 
entirely to the podium (Fig. 2). Of the super¬ 
structure nothing is left, and even of that of Im¬ 
perial days hardly a irate has been found, but quite 
a new light hits been thrown on the character of the 
terra-cotta statues which adorned the original 
temple, the work, according to Pliny, of Vulca, an 
artist of Veil, by the discovery at Veii itself of 
portions liI a very fine group of painted terra-cotta, 
statues, including a splendid Apollo. 

The same tula maybe found in several early build¬ 
ings in the Forum, notably in the original podia of 
the templesuf Saturn and of Castor and Pollux, both 
of them attributed to ihe beginning of the fifth 
century B.C. ; and I think it is not too much to say 
that wc arc on fairly safe ground in attributing 
any buildings in which we notice the use of eap- 
pcllacdo, as this particular kind of tufa is called, 
to, roughly. 550 to 450 B.C. 

Of the succeeding two centuries wo know 
very little. Jn the successive reconstructions of 
the shrines and sanctuaries of the Republican 
Forum the remains of the original structures 
were not altogether destroyed, and thus in the 
pavement of the Lacua Curtius and in the shrine of 
Venus Cbaefna wo may trace a succession of 
different building materials, each belonging tu a 
different reconstruction, and testifying to a gradual 
rise in level. 

This rise in level may be strikingly exemplified 
in the case iff the Curia, We can sec the level of 
the original marble dado of the exterior (immedi¬ 
ately to the left of the blocked door), then wc can 
see the bottom of the door posts of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury building, about halfway up, to the modem 
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threshold, which has itself been raised 2 or 3 feet 
since the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
The Curia as it stands is a reconstruction of the 
time of Diocletian, but it occupies ihe site of tluit 
of Caesar. 

Other changes may be seen in the Rostra, the 
platform from which speaker* addressed the people 
assembled in the Comitium. Various changes in 
orientation as well as in level seem to indicate that 
the Curia, or Senate House, originally placed by 
the kings on the north side of the Comitium, must 
also have changed its orientation more than once * 
but until the excavation can be extended further to 
the north-vast it will he impossible to hope for a 
solution of the problems which present themselves 
in this connection. A break with tradition had 
already been made in 145 u.c., when for the first 
time a tribune turned his back on the Comitium 
tu address the people in the Forum ; but it was 
Julius Caesar who transferred the Rostra to the 
north-west end of the open area of Hie Forum, 
which lay between Hie two basilicas which had 
Sprung up behind the two rows of feberoae. This 
change made it possible to give the Forum a proper 
architectural setting. On each side of the open 
space there was to be a magnificent basilica, the 
Curia was to he reconstructed, and the whole of the 
open area of the Fomm paved ; but Caesar’s death 
cui these projects short, and it was not until 
Augustus returned to Rome as a victor that he was 
able to bring them to completion, 

I here was one addition to the scheme. The 
temple of Caesar, at the other end of the Forum 
proper, was raised to his memory' by Augustus, 

I he very spot on which the body of the great 
Dictator was burnt is included in the facade—a 
semi-circular niche enclosing the actual slabs on 
which the impromptu pyre was raised — a case 
unique in architecture ; and in this niche, perhaps 
the most impressive spot in the Forum, is the base 
of the monument which had been erected im¬ 
mediately afterwards. Of the temple itself but 
little is preserved ; the blocks of marble and stone 
|j|," ** was Constructed were removed in the 

Middle Ages, and almost nothing is left hut the 
concrete core. It was erected on (he site of the 
street which hounded the Forum, as Caesar had 
planned it* on the south-east, Parallel to this 
Street there is a line of smgJI rectangular pits T stone 
lined ^nd covered with slabs of stone, and similar 
pits have been found on two of the other three aides. 



Rj.-tTLtHJvrio^ i jl-' j he: cri-js’Titf tyv Romi (Mhoia Pahs Uihik) 
By H. Chi!ion Bcadifriiw [.4.] a Room Scholar 
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Fie. i.—E asily Draw skar the Temple of Saturn 


Three lints of similar pits run along the boundary 
belWB ™ ** Republican Co mi till m and the Forum' 
Closely associated with the earlier Rostra. These’ 
pits must have had some ritual significance which is 
unknown to us. 

In the course of the reconstruction hv Augustus 
the open area was repaved at a level slight I v higher 
than that ul Caesar. An aerial photograph has rc- 
vealed the existence of an inscription in letters a 
toot high, once filled up with bronze, showing that 
the pavement bad been laid by one t,(uam) 



F'C- J.-.Axoii Of TH£ PoiflUM OF THE TuiPU OF 
Jcnm Capitulinvs 

S5 6 


Naevius Lfytei) F(iliuf) Surdimit Pr(aetor). We 
know of a man of tliis name who was triumvir 
mmetahs about 15 n.c., with whom he may be 
identified. Tins discovery at once led to the 
identification of a number of monuments of which 
our ancient authors speak—the site of the praetorian 
tribunal, the Lac us Gurtius, the enclosure in which 
stood the statue of Marsyss and the fig, vine and 
olive, etc, 

^ c f**™ hot yet spoken of the two great basilicas 
bv which the open area of the Forum was flanked. 

he Basilica Julia on the south was, as we have 
seen, planned by Caesar and completed bv 
Augustus. The building that now lies before us, 
however, is a reconstruction bv Augustus himself 
upon a larger site. Towards the Forttm it pre- 



t-tc. 4 .—Pavement ok t+ik Refit dolan Atrium Vfv-,tvf 


sen ted a long series oj arcades m two stories ; on 
entering them one passed through the outer Vesti¬ 
bule into the aisles Surrounding the main hall or 
nave, which had a flat roof, while the aisles were 
vaulted. Only the foundations of the pillars are 
n ow p r esc rved, e, xcvp t at the nor 1 h - west end. The 
central hall was lighted by a clerestory , like live nave 
(J 8 Cathedral, At the back a rmv nf small 
rooms (mieinae) used its offices or shops. 

lie Basilica Acmilia was restored even more 
requently, and the building before us, now so much 
ruined that it is difficult to get a general idea of it, 
1S * lc but I d mg re-erected under Augustus and 
restored under 1 ihenu$. It was similar in appear- 
ance to the otlier, except that the Doric arcade (the 
west end must have been standing in the fifteenth 
Century} was a good deal more massive, as its 
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fragments show. As it was cm the sunny side of 
the Forum, a row of tabemae was placed inside the 
front arcade. The fate of the building has been 
made clear by recent excavations. A fire, probably 
at tlu- beginning uf (he fifth cenmry T destroyed the 
interior ; this is dear from the coins which have 
been found on (he marble pavement of the nave. 
No attempt was made to rebuild it, but a large 
mediaeval house was erected in it. Three and a 
half centuries bter came another catastrophe—the 
great earthquake in the time of Pope Leu IV— 
and this and other buildings in tile Forum became 
a mass of ruins. 

01 the temple uf Caesar we have already spoken. 
The temple of Castor and Pollux close bv it is, as we 
have seen, of very ancient origin, but the famous three 
columns and the massive stone and concrete podium 
on which they rest belong to another restoration, 
carried out by Tiberius in the time of Augustus 
{F*g* 3)- Much of the stone has been removed 
hv the builders of Mediaeval and Renaissance Rome, 
and this makes it difficult to understand the arrange¬ 
ments of the temple 1 which had small rooms be¬ 
tween the foundations of the columns, used as 
offices, We know, for instance, that she weights 
and measures office was here, just as the Temple of 
Saturn served as the State Treasury. But the 
lofty bases of all these temples were aLm designed 
as a protection against Hood. Horace's vidimus 
flavum Tiberim ire dtiectom nmnumenta regit fnri- 
pktqut* Vestut was a reality aa hte as iqoo. 

Recent excavations have brought to light frag¬ 
ments of the back pediment and colonnade of the 
temple, and we arc thus able to obtain a good idea 
ol the beauty of the carving of the architectural 
members, despite the great height at which it was 
placed. We have no record of the existence, after the 
I )urk Ages, of more than three columns, and we may 
suppose that the earthquakeof Leo IV was in this case 
also responsible tor the destruction of the tempie* 

Just below the temple of Castor and Pollux tics 
the Laws jfhiurmi\ originally a pur id, finer paved 
with stabs of tufa, i n which horses could be actually 
watered. What we now aee t a rectangular basin 
lined with marble with a base in the centre, is a 
formalisation uf this. On the base there stood 
statues of the Twin Brethren holding their burses 
(supposed to be original works of Greek art of the 
filth century ti.e. from Southern Italy), broken into 
small pieces when paganism finally died out. 
Behind is a small chapel erected to juturna, with a 


well in front of it —(Fans Jufumat). The puteal, 
or well head, is of white marble, and dates from the 
early empire. In front is an altar with J uiurna and 
her brother Turnus, familiar figures to all readers 
of the Apttid, 

Close to the well of Juturna stood, as was fitting* 
the round temple of Vesta. Only its foundations 
remain, but enough fragments have been found to 
give us an idea of its appearance They date from 
the reconstruction by Julia Domna, the wife of 
Sept uni us Severus, as, indeed, dues the House of 
the Vestab—generally known as the Atrium Vestae, 
from the large Court surrounded by a portico w hich 
forms its central feature, 

Theuldeatportiuns nmvaboveground date from th? 
time or Nero, but recent excavations have brought to 
light traces of the Atrium Vestae of the end of tire 
republic, with mosaic pavements, etc., below the 
level of the later building (Fig. 4). The Romans 
did noi, as we do nowadays* completely clear the 
site of a new building, but left the Soons and walls 
of the building they destroyed or superseded lying 
often only a few inches heluvv the new pavements ; 
and as this process was often repeated several times 
we are able to gain far mure information by the 
excavation of the site of a Roman citv than would 
be possible supposing that modern London were 
to fall into ruins and be excavated two thousand 
years afterwards. The orientation of these earlier 
Ioimdations corresponds with that of the Temple 
nr Vesta and of the Regia, the entrances of both of 
which faced due cast. 

Nero's reconstruction of the Atrium Vestae wax 
only a pari .4 li grandiose building scheme which 
transformed the whole of the topography of this 
part of Rome. Before the time uf Nero the Sacra 
Via ascended the ridge of the Yelk in ll slight curve t 
and the very paving stones on which Horace may 
(Fig, 5) have been strolling when he met his im¬ 
portunate friend, have been brought to fight: but 
the erection of the Golden House after the fire or 
04 a.d + involved the provision of an adequate 
approach to a group of buildings which, we should 
remember* covered an urea greater than that of 
St T Peter's and the Vatican, including the garden. 
From the temple of Vesta, a huge portico, of which 
only the foundations remain, led up to the vestibule 
on the summit of the Vclia + These foundations, 
which were identified* correctly in my judgment, 
by an American archaeologist. Miss Van Deman, 
cut through the remains of a large and important 
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republican house, or it may be a group of houses, 
of which no report has yet been published. The 
foundations of other buildings on the same orienta¬ 
tion have been found under the Basilica of Constan¬ 
tine, and the Sacra Via was obviously laid by Nero 
to run in a straight line up to the entrance of the 
Golden House between two porticoes. The site of 
the Colosseum in the valley beyond was occupied 
by an ornamental late, and the principal palace by 
to the east of it. 

The unpopularity of Nero's appropriation of 
such an immense extent of ground, almost in the 
centre of the ancient dty, is clear from the eager¬ 
ness displayed by his successors in restoring it to 
public uses, Vespasian constructed the Colosseum 
in the centre, Titus built baths opposite to it s but 
a fire in Ms reign appears to have rendered unin¬ 
habitable that part of the Palatine which had 
escaped the conflagration of Nero, and Domitian 
was entirely occupied in the reconstruction of the 
imperial palaces on that hill. It was only Trajan 
who found himself able to surrender the main 
palace of the Golden House, and to erect on its 
site those immense baths which had been attributed 
to Titus until Professor Land an i correct I v identi- 

a 

tied them in 1895; and this is why the mime nous 
drawings of the paintings of the Golden House 
which have been made since the fifteenth century* 
when Raphael's pupils drew inspiration from them 
for the decoration of the Loggie of the Vatican, have 
nt ways bee n a ttri buted to the Baths 0 f Ti tus. Fi nally p 
J ladrian creeled on the site of the vestibule, the extent 
of w hich we may judge from the position of the Arch 
of Titus, pushed up into a corner as it is, the great 
double temple of Venus and Rome. The two 
apses lie bach to back, and were surrounded by 
porticoes. It might be well to mention that the 
brickwork of the whole superstructure belongs to a 
reconstruction of M a send us, We shall find when 
we reach die Palatine that much more may be done 
in the way of dating brick-faced concrete than has 
hitherto been attempted, and the researches of 
Miss Van Deman and others have thrown new 
light on many problems, just as the dating of en¬ 
tablatures will be found to have been carried a good 
deal further when a posthumous work by the late 
Fritz Tobdmanm a German archaeologist who 
was killed in the first month of the war, is pub¬ 
lished. It will, we may hope, no longer be possible 
for authorities fro differ as to whether the cornices 
iif the temples of Mura Ultar and of Castor and 
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Pollux are to be attributed to the reign of Augustus 
or that of Hadrian, or whether that of the Regia 
belongs to the tin e of Augustus, or to that of 
Diocletian (Fig. 6), 

From the Arch of Titus a branch road, known as 
the Clivus Saccr^ ran up to the area between the 
two main imperial palaces on the Palatine, following 
the line of the original road of approach through 
the primitive settlement. In the last century of 
the republic its vicinity to the Forum made the 
Palatine the favourite residence of the great men of 
Rome, Several houses of this period have indeed 
been found. To name no more* Cicero and his 
brother, his clients M, Aemilius Scaurus and Milo, 
his enemy Catiline and his opponent Iloitensius all 
had houses on the Palatine, and there is now little 
doubt that the last named is preserved to us, and 
was* unlike the rest, never obliterated by the 
enormous substructions of the imperial palaces 
Augustus bought the house that had belonged to 
Hortensius,* u remarkableas Suetonius says, 
+N neither for its size or its adornment; sts por¬ 
ticoes were small and built of Alban stone, and 
its apartments Were without any marble decoration 
nr exquisite pavements.' 1 To it he added an atrium 
in which the Senate Coufd meet, bu; the house 
itself remained a modest one ; and it is to he 
recognised in what has hitherto been known as the 
house of Li via, the painted decorations of which 
belong to this period. We may notice that just as 
the M house of Romulus pt and the u hut of 
Fnutulus,’ 1 the shepherd who gave him shelter, 
lasted on until the Christian period, so the house 
of the founder of the empire was respected by later 
rulers, who preferred 10 erect vast arches to sup¬ 
port the enlargements of their buildings rather than 
sweep away the humble dwelling of their great 
predecessor. 

On the site of another republican house close by 
(perhaps that of Antony, as Professor Richmond 
thinks)* Augustus erected the temple which he had 
vow r ed to Apollo alter the victory of Actfum* No 
other temple than this could have been super¬ 
imposed upon a house of the late republic, for all 
the other temples of which we have record on the 
Palatine belong to a much earlier period. And if 
wc read the Carmen Saccubre in the light of the 
tmv theory f it gains point and force w’hen we look 
from the temple steps straight across to the Aven- 
liiie sacred to Diana iiftitir Atentifium tenzt Algi- 

* For &H ihk »ec Fiehmontl 1 J, R r S.. iv. 
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ciumque), whereas from the other sites proposed the 
Aventinc would have been hardly visible—to the 
temples of Fides on the Capitol and of Pudicitia 
in the Forum Boarium, or down the valley of the 
Circus to the temple of Honor and VimTs at the 
Porta Caperui—no mere abstractions introduced to 
lit the metre, but deities whose shrines were actu¬ 
ally in sight. 

The successor of Augustus, Tiberius, erected the 
first of the great imperial palaces or the north-west 
summit of the hill known as the Cermalus.fFig. 7, 
P* 559)' Caligula extended it towards the Forum, 
and we are told that he considered the Temple of 
Castor as the vestibule of the palace.* That this 
is no mere rhetorical exaggeration has been shown 
by the recent discovery Under the floor of S. Maria 
Anti qua f (sec below) of an open water tank, once 
lined with marble, which must love once stood in 
the middle of a great peristyle or courtyard, and is 
orientated with the palace of Tiberius. Of his 
bridge from the Palatine to the Capitol, which was 
destroyed by his successor, no remains, naturally, 
exist. 

It was probably Claudius, on the other hand, who 
constructed a splendid and magnificent residence on 
the south-east summit of the hill, the Palatium.some 
remains of which were known ns many as coo years 
ago under the name of the " Baths of Livia," while 
other portions, discovered in the early eighteenth 
century, have only just been brought to light. 
Drawings of them, made to the order of Dr, Top- 
ham, are in the valuable library which he be¬ 
queathed to Eton College. This palace was in two 
storeys, and was decorated with paintings and pave¬ 
ments of coloured marbles of great beau tv, 

Nero had already planned a huge palace which 
should join the Palatine with the Esquiline {demux 
ifansitorta), when the lire of 64 A,d. which des¬ 
troyed it enabled him to realise bis projects in still 
larger measure. But on the Palatine he had lime 
to do but tittle, and we can attribute to him 
nothing but a few foundations, which were driven 
through the burnt re mums of the palace of Claudi us. 

I lie palace of Tiberius, on the uLher hand, seems 
to have survived tins fire, but to have been seriously 
damaged in another conflagration in So A.D., a little 

* Suci CaTijaul# 22 t partem foiEatii ad (brunt pro- 

nwivitawlr Owofii ei Pdltueii in vcitibuliun rrccofi^uniia. 

1 "t s. .Mari# Anti qua *#» ttra truyed in tint earthquake 
J-‘ v> immediately niccectkd by S. Maria Nova, 

wtlliuo. by the Mffle I’bpe on the flilr of the temple ©f Venn.! 
nn<1 Motne. 


after the return of Titus from Jerusalem, But in 
any case Titus and his father did not regularlv 
inhabit tin* Palatine ; Vespasian, we are told, lived 
there but little (if the palace of Tiberius had not 
survived lie could not have lived there at all), pre¬ 
ferring the Horti Saliustiam on the Pindfln‘ 4 I fill. 
It was thus on Domitian, after the imperial resi¬ 
dences on the Palatine had been entirely laid to 
waste, that the task of reconstruction fell. It seems 
likely that he first devoted his attention to the 



palace of Tiberius and Caligula on the Cermalus, 
and what is known as the ** Bridge of Caligula " 
above the Clivus Victoriae is simply a balcony in 
twostoreya, which served to“ finish «>lf,"so to sav.the 
huge arched substructures of this palace—a balcony 
which may also be traced at the east angle of this 
vast pile (Fig. 8 ). He also constructed, or at any 
rate began, a new approach to the Palatine from the 
Forum on the same site as the vestibule of Caligula, 
and the great hall known as the Temple of Augustus 
and the two halls behind it, which in the sixth 
century a. tv became the church of St. Maria 
Antiqua, are ante chambers to the scries* of inclined 
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plane? which lead up from the Forum to the Clivus 
Victoria*. But the huge arches which span the 
road, and which extended the area of the p.il.ice 
considerably towards the Forunl—so much so as to 
take away all sun and air from the unlucky Vestal 
Virgins, whom we find making all sorts of altera¬ 
tions in their house in order to keep out the damp— 
are due to one of his successors, probably Trajan, 
and at the same time were built the vaulted cham¬ 
bers on the south-west near the house of Augus¬ 
tus. It is very noticeable how the humble 
dwelling of the founder of the empire was respected 
bv all his successors, who preferred to build huge 
arched substructions (rather like the extensions of 
Waterloo Station) to carry their palaces rather than 
encroach on his house. Of the superstructure of 
the palace of Tiberius nothing is left, and ths area 
is now occupied by a lovely garden. Below this, 
on its south-east side, runs a crypto-purlieus. or 
covered gallery, in one portion of which fine ciihng 
decoration is still preserved, generally associated 
with the murder of CiUgula, but wrongly, for we 
arc told that not a night passed without some 
ghostly visitation in that house until it was des¬ 
troyed bv fire ; and further, a smaller and earlier 
passage has recently been discovered not far off 
where it is far more probable th at this deed was 
done. From this crypto-porticos a branch leads 
to the far larger palace which]Domitian erected on 
the remainder of the hill, upon the ruins of the 
palace of Claudius, and of on? or more houses of 
the Republican period, themselves covered by other 
buildings. Some of these also came to light in the 
early eighteenth century (F,g. 9). Its m tin entrance 
w is appro ached by th e Ciivu 4 S tear, of which we have 
already spoken, which was spanned by an arch 
erected in DotnitknVhonour, but demolished, like 
his equestrian Statue, after his death. His palace 
falls into five main sections 1 — 

(a) The state apartments on one floor only (where¬ 
as the earlier palace of Claudius had two), grouped 
round a very large peristyle, with a shallow open 
tank in the centre. On the north-east are two great 
halls, the one in the centre too feet wide, with a 
smaller one, a basilica in plan, on (hs left, and a still 
smaller room (perhaps a lararitim) on the right. 
On the opposite side of the peristyle is a very larg: 
triclinium, or stale dining room, facing north-east, 
and therefore intended for use in summer. O.t 
each side of it windows opened into a nymphieum, 
a room with a fountain basin in the centre. 


<b) The residential portion, a part of wluch, 
approached by a staircase with a curiously modern 
light well, lies at the lower level, the roams b.'ing 
grouped round a courtyard, ivltile the rest, at a 
higher level, is now incorporated in the Villa Mills, 
an architectural monstrosity about a century old in 
the Strawberry Hill Gothic style, built by and be¬ 
longing to an Englishm in named Charles Mills. 

(r) The so-called Sudi um or Kipp odrome, which 
(as we learn from a letter of Piiny the younger) was a 
favourite shape for a formal garden—a walled space 
at the lower level surrounded by arcades, the top of 
which is at the upper level (Fig. 10), On the further 
side from the Villa Mills is the great Exedra, a huge 
semi-circular domed niche, perhaps added by Had¬ 
rian, who seema to have been responsible for the 
construction nf the thermae adjacent to it, which are 
not well preserved. 

(d) The portion of the palace to the south-east 
of the garden, all at the upper level and reached 
from the top of the arcades, The superstructure 
is almost entirely ruined. Tais last portion of the 
palace was much added to by Septimus SsVirus, 
who constructed a series of enormous arched sub¬ 
structions, a considerable part of which has fallen, 
His famous Sepiuomutn, the Last ruins of which 
were destroyed by Pope Sixtus V., was simply in¬ 
tended to mask these unsightly rows of arches. 

(e) The great walled square at the south-east 
angle of the hill, probably the llorii Athnii, marked 
by the church of 5 . Bona Ventura ofi it* sonth-w^t 
edge and of S, S^bi^thmo in the centre. Hereifrrac 
authorities wrongly place the temple of Ap^Uo. 

Oiherw^ wdh iht few additions we have 
noted p ths Palatine remained much as Do mil! an 
hid planned it; and hi hi* left his imrk on it, jusc 
as Julius Caesar and Augustus are responsible for 
th t miin outlines and for much of the actual build¬ 
ing in the Forum, 

"1 could wish that it were passible For me lo tell 
you something in regard to the excavation* of tit; 
Imperial Fora. I can at least say tbit Professor 
Linriam is the president of a commission which 
ha* been entrusted with considerable powers ami 
fundi for the acquisition of their sites, Modern 
Rome l£ confronted with precisely the same traffic 
problem ait that which the emperors, down to 
Trajan, hid to deal with, until he finally solved it 
by occupying the whole space between the Capitol 
and Quirinal with his great Forum, Ehe internal 
decoration of which h as a recently discovered draw- 
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ing shows, was identical with that of the Forum 
Transitorium, columns projecting slightly in front 
of an enclosure wall. (Professor Lanctani might t 
indeed, w rite to one of Ida friends of to-day in much 
the same terms as those that Cicero used in writing 
to Attieus to tell him of Ids share in carrying out the 
projects of Julius Caesar. {Ad, AIL iv. i6*) 

The account I have just given you must he 
treated as provisional in so far as it may have to be 
revised when the full official account of these ex¬ 
cavations, winch have been carried on in the very 
centre of the capital of the ancient world, is vouch¬ 
safed to us. The case is somewhat different in 
regard to the other discoveries of which 1 have to 
speak to you, for all of them have been described 
in more or less detail in official publications. 
From these, indeed, are taken the photographs 
which t shall now proceed to show you* 

No discoveries of first rate importance have been 
made^of recent years within the centre of the 
modem city, but it is worth noting that the con¬ 
struction of two large banks in the Piazza Colonna, 
one of them the Banco di Scon to, of which a good 
many of us heard a little loo much at the beginning 
of the year, led to the discover!’ of a large group t>[ 
blocks of houses of the middle of the second 
century aj> + , and not of the Portions Vlpsania, 
tvhich apparently did not extend so lar to the south 
as had hitherto been believed. 

The exploration, under the direction of Pro- 
lessor Lanciani* of the substructions of the Baths 
of Caracal la, liavc thrown great light upon the 
details of the construction of these baths, and have 
brought to light the largest sanctuary of the 
Persian Sun God Mithras that is known to us— 
whi cliffy as introduced there at a later date. Con¬ 
siderable work has also been done in the outlying 
portions of the batiks, which would now form an 
excellent subject of study for nnc of our archi¬ 
tectural students. 

I may add that though there hat been a good deal 
of building activity in the central portion of Rome 
during the last few years, the other few important 
outstanding discoveries with which 1 shall deal 
have all been made in the outskirts, and all either 
during or since the war* First of all comes the 
famous basilica near the Porta Maggiore, which 
was discovered in 1917 owing to a landslip tinder 
the Naples main line* caused by the presence there, 
hitherto unsuspected, of the light shaft of its vesti¬ 
bule. The exact date to which it belongs, and the 


purpose which it served, arc still the subject of 
much controversy. Personally„ I am inclined to 
accept the theory that it belonged to the Statilian 
family* a member of which T T* Statilms Taurus, 
w as accused uf magical practices by Agrippina, the 
wife of Claudius* and took his own life to escape a 
worse fate. I am inclined to think, too* that the 
desire for secrecy explains the method of construc¬ 
tion , 11 would seem that the concrete of which the 

walls and piers were constructed was poured into 
pits sunk in the virgin soil, which was also used to 
support the vaults while hardening. When the 
concrete had set the earth was removed and the 
interior of the building cleared from beneath, so 
as not to attract attention. The interior was, 
indeed* approached by a long corridor leading into 
a vestibule, a shaft in which gave light indirectly 
to the basilica itself ; this has a nave and two aisles 
(Fig. i i) , separated from one an other by pillars sup¬ 
porting arches (Fig. 12). The walls and vaulting are 
decorated in whi te stucco. The figures and scenes 
are not in themselves difficult of interpretation, 
though the principle of their selection is not at first 
sight obvious. M rs; Strong, however N w hoirUerprets 
the difficult scene in the apse as one of purification 
by the ordeal of water (Fig. 13), points out that all 
the other scenes can be referred to the wanderings 
of the soul and its progress towards its final goal* 
(Fig*14), 

Not very far off, in the Male Manzoni, 4 hypo- 
sieum uf quite a different character and date^has 
still more recently been discovered. Above it was 
a lofty brick tomb of a type familiar enough to us in 
the Via AppLa and the Via Latina, in the base of 
which (the only part preserved) is a sepulchral 
chamber with arcnsolia and burials in the floor. 
The paintings are damaged, but Adam and Eve 
may cl ear I v be recognised. Just outside is a stair* 
case leading to a landing, on the left of w T hich is the 
entrance to a subterranean chamber with vaulted 
roof and a large light shaft in the centre, and an 
arcosohum on the right and left, Lhe paintings 
with which this chamber is decorated have recently 
excited considerable interest owing to the fact that 
an incautious correspondent announced the dis¬ 
covery here of contemporary portraits of Peter and 
Paul (Figs* 15. 16}. It is not impossible that they 
may be recognised in two of the twelve male figures 
which decorate the lower part of this wall, but there 
is no doubt that the paintings cannot b e earlier than 

* 5 « Mrs, Strong's article in Journal of Ilttienit Stadia. 
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the end of the second or the beginning of the third 
century ajx, and not B.c,, as an unfortynate mis¬ 
print made me state in my letter to the Literary 
Supplement of the Times in December, 1921* The 
paintings on the upper part of the Aval] have not 
yet been interpreted Avith any certainty. It is 
generally agreed that they are Christian, but some 
have desired to sec gnostic influence in them + I 
myself are rather inclined to suppose that there was 
a certain amount of intentional concealment of their 
Christian character ; thus, the scene which very 
likely represents the Sermon on the Mount might, 
to a pagan, represent any shepherd with his flock 
below him, and the interesting scene which shows 
a man on horseback met outside the city by a 
cortege of persons tvho have come to do him honour 
might be intended to recall to the Christian be¬ 
holder Christ's entry into Jerusalem, a small 
donkey feeding in the background giving him the 
key to the true meaning of the scene. 1 he Good 
Shepherd, several times repeated in the vault, 
might just as well be Orpheus: while the group 
of tw elve draped male figures Avhich is found in the 
other chamber is flanked on each side by 3 group of 
six men and six women in pairs, who certainly can¬ 
not represent the twelve apostles. 

The building we have just described by close to 
the Via Praenestina before its divergence from the 
Via Labkana, and a number of interesting tombs 
have recently been found on some of the oilier high 
roads which radiate from Route. An especially 


interesting group is that which has come to light 
on the Via Ostiejisis* near the church of St, Paul, 
outside die walls. The tombs fall into tour dif¬ 
ferent periods, and the hesi of them are some 
columbaria (which take their name from the small 
nichesj like those of a dovecot* in which the cinerary 
urns are placed) belonging to the second period, 
from die beginning of the empire to the end of the 
second century after Christ, 

Some other columbaria have been found under 
the church of S. Sehastiano on the Via Appia , which 
arc especially interesting from the freedom flt their 
style and the beauty id their stucco decorations— in 
one is a peacock with the tail shown in cobur, while 
in the other the ceiling of the principal chamber 
covered with the tendrils and bunches of grapes of 
a vine springing from the angles. 

A little beyond the- church a tomb has been found 
which marks the transition betAVeen cremation and 
inhumation (beginning of the third century A*D.), 
having been constructed from the first, with eleven 
small niches for urns and three recesses for bodies. 

The foregoing account cannot pretend to be in 
any wav complete. Many discoveries of minor 
interest have, perforce, been omitted, and those 
which 1 have described have not been dealt with 
with as much detail aft they deserve* Even as it is, 
I fear that I may have abused your patience ; if I 
have done so I can only plead my ow n interest in 
the subject, and hope that I may have succeeded in 
awakening yours. 


Discussion 

THE PRESIDENT (MR. RAUL WATERHOUSE, Mu A.) IN TILE CHAIR 


The PRESI DENT : 1 have the pleasure to say that 
the vote of thanks will he proposed by Commendatore 
Lanciani t Avhosc name is known to all students as a great 
pioneer of Roman excavation. 

COMMENDATORE LANCIANJ, D.CX- (Hon¬ 
orary Corresponding Member) : It is with pride and 
pleasure That t have accepted the request of the Council 
of our Institute to move a vote of thanks 10 Dr, Thomas 
Ashby for his. Interesting and exhaustiAc lecture on 
Recent Excavations at Rome, l must also tender him 
ihe expression of my personal gratitude for the kind 
mention he has made T more than once, of my name in 
connection with archaeological exploration in the field 
of Roman antiquities. Questions 0/ dates at my age are 
not exhilarating nor satisfactory* but I cannot help 
remembering that we have been friends and co-workers 
for a trifle over a quarter of a century + and that in such a 


comparatively Song lapse of time, of almost daily inter¬ 
course, our friendship has never been obscured by 1 

E ising cloud. The memory e>; the happy years suite 
him , when to were wont to explore together peaks 
and dale? of the Sabine, Prcnestine and Alban ranges, 
when* after reaching our goal, we shared our delightful 
piece of stale bread stiting on Lhe conquered pinnacles, 
nod feeling mens sand in carport sum ; the memory of 
Those days, I say. will never fade away, On the con¬ 
trary, the nearer I approach the end of my career, the 
stronger those happy lies become. 

Dr. Ashby's subject." Recent Excavations in Rome.” 
Ai as a difficult one to treat, on account of the vmharras 
du choix. h seems that no Avar, no political unrest, no 
financial distress, can interfere with the fecundity of 
Rome’s sacred soil ; in fact, more excavations have 
been made—although for a different purpose— and 
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ruorc discoveries hast lakcn place since 1914 than in 
the prevsous peaceful decade. Dr, Ashby* scheme and 
[ ranw of speech was rather synoptical'; it could not 
have been otherwise in view of the enormous numlier 
of facii he had to mention without entering into details* 
1 shall mention but one or two instances, 

Just before we left Rome— 1 left it before he did_a 

tremendous discovery was bring made, which nm- 
shake the (mutilations of our belief in the Roman tradl- 
uons. On the top of the Mom Yaiicanus (Monte Mario) 
an arch^eri(ogf s t T Signor Dall'Osso, has discovered the 
remains of an early set dement, much earlier than the 
eighth century before Christ* I have visited only 
tuicc these interesting excavations p and I can only say 
there are remains of Etruscan graves and log hub with 
thatched roofs, and a round hearth filled with charcoal 
iri the centre of the hard beaten clay floor. They have 
also found prehistoric poUcry and flint implements of 
the neolithic age and many fragments, which bring the 
birthday of Rome to a date that will, as I sav, shake a 
good deal aur faith in indent traditions. These dis¬ 
coveries have not yet been offidallydescribed,andthere- 
fore we must reserve our judgment until we have the 
mat emits at hand. 

Another point on which [ tnav say a few words is 
the one concerning the scheme of which Dr. Ashby has 
made mention,,, the archeological reconstruction of the 
centre of Rome, including the Capitol, the Monument 
to \ it tor hmannel T and so on. The original scheme was 
much more modest ; we wanted to curate an arefoco- 
5 *™ comprising the Via Appia, the Baths of 
CaJ 3 caIla and the Mediaeval churches round them, and 
many monuments. The work has been dorm, a work to 
which I have devoted many years of mv life, md it has 
succeeded beyond our expectation. But there is a new 
addition. The Italian Government have taken advun- 
tage of the political situation, and are raking that the 
A ilia Mattel shall form part of the indemnity which the 
Germans must pay to Italy, and the villa and the Passeg- 
guita, which are next to each other, will form one ar¬ 
cheological park with which no other in the worldcanbe 
compared, for beauty and interest. But this is not the 
end of it. 

For the same archeological reason, it was decided 
to destroy the Pabzza Gaffarelli* which was the seat 
of a certain Embaray, wliich shall remdn nameless. 
™ “ 1 * we were building the foundations for the monu¬ 
ment to \ iclor Emanuel and other buildjogs, we found 
that somebody else had heen there before us, excavating 
long tunnels and going into the bowel* of the earth - 
and while the Municipality of Rome owned but 7 T roc 
square metres, our greedy neighbour had acquired 
31,000, including the Temple of Jupiter CapitoUmis. 

_ e are proud To state that such an inconvenient state of 
things is already a matter of the prat* I have the honour 
of hang President of this Committee for the rcorgani- 
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satioci ot the arch;i&ological centre® of the Cfcv p and | 
need not assure you that all our energies will be devoted 
la the accomplishment of this noble purpose, I know I 
shuli have your unanimous consent in accenting mv 
proposal of a vote of thank* iq Dr. Ashby, the excellent 
Director of the British School at Rome. 

I roftssor H. E. BL PLER : I was not aware that I 
was to have the pleasure of seconding this wire of thunks 
but nothing could possibly give me greater pleasure 
than doing so, It has been a great delight to hear my 
mend Dr. Ashby tell ua of the more recent discoveries 
at Rome : I am backward in my knowledge of them, not 
having been in Rumc for eleven Years, h wra therefore 
a great pleasure to me to hoar of'them, ra H I jiu sure, h 
was to all of you. 

There is .me little mystery, which [ should [ike Dr, 
Ashby to throw light upon. It is with regard to that 
corner of the Palatine which is occupied by the Church 
of S. Sc has ti Lino, and which, I believe, has not been 
thoroughly funded and excavated. Perhaps it is an 
unseemly thing to da t-j rak ,t question in Seconds n.^ a 
vote or" thanks, but it has always seemed to me rather 
curious that so many different views should have been cx- 
preyed about this particular comer of the Pjlatine ' 
without there being anything very defiriiec to show, f 
excuse Eu^eIf for raking this question by saying that 
Dr. Ashby has once more inllamed my curiosity nn the 

point. 

I moat heartily second the vote of thanks ; I can can* 
tcive no more interring lecture, nor one on a nmre 
fascinating subject. 

Professor BliRESFORD FITE [F.1■ [ should like to 
support the vote of thanks to Dr, Ashby, and also to ex* 
press the great pleasure it is to have Commcndatore 
Lanctim with tuj again. I remember Dr, Ash bv's former 
paper; I do not think wt have bad the pleasure'of having 
him with usance 1910 at the Towntftmmng Congress 
He then read an extraordinarily interesting and valuable 
paper, which is primed in the valuable volume of the 
transactions of the Congress on the ancient walls of 
Home. Loiiimendaiore Lanriant, a very old friend of 

havi italic rc h'^re ^ h;h3 pleasure Df 
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London* I have no doubt they held Commissions on 
Traffic in Koine, and imde earnest endeavours to pro¬ 
cure legislation, hut the results indicate to us that the 
original crookedness of the highway between the valleys 
of the ancient duster of villages, once emtaiised* 
became sacred. The Via Sacra beneath tEie hills limited 
and hindered ihc application of the most patent town 
planning doctrines of the Empire, k was exactly the 
same at Athens. The city that had looked to Pvtha- 
goras for a scheme, was baulked in the effort of improve¬ 
ment by I he abonu liable nuisance, the Acropolis, just 
as!Rome was baulked by the Via Sacra. But genius was 
developed by these 'difficulties—created the extraordi- 
nary sen es of forums gtailual I y hcco m ing first rectan- 
gular* then dignified jand beautiful around the crooked 
original forum Romano rum. Julius Caesar, the hero of 
many wonders of military and political genius, was also 
a warm-hearted, generous contributor to the improve¬ 
ment of the heart of his miserably tangled Capital. Out 
of Ids own pocket he expropriated the property on 
which he laid out the first new forum, and the skill with 
Which he created architectural space on an irregular site 
is manifest on the plan which has been shown to us this 
evening. The forums began to increase in magnificence 
and architectural dignity. The megalomania of these 
builders makes an architect's heart distend with ad mi¬ 
ration. The extravagance, the slave labour, the cruelty, 
die blackguardism which underlay it dues not concern 
us at this moment ; we cheer the swelling mass of archi¬ 
tectural grandeur, but we find ourselves in the presence 
of this fact * that without evolving a single architectural 
form worth anything, they evolved an architectural 
system Jof planning, with rectangular porticoes, which 
to-day is the bread-and-butter of the competition de¬ 
signer. We live on these scraps which fall from the 
Roman architect's table ; they are more useful to us 
than Greek, We cannot win a cumpcdiifin now with 
the pure Greek of the British Museum, but vulgar 
repetitions, of the Roman fora do h effectively. And so 
the architectural circle revolves. 

But tlie re is much more to be noticed than this un¬ 
ending growth of scale which exploded itself in the 
scheme of the golden house of Nero. There is the 
extraordinary ignoring of all the civil conditions of life. 
Dr, Ashby will be able to assist us in this matter, but it 
really scents as if the Romans neglected the housing of 
their citizens, and concentrated themselves upon the 
provision of acre after acre of useless public spaces ; it 
amounts to that by the time we get to the ultimate 
extent of the Forum of Trajan. And that is a very 
interesting and important symptom. Am I suggesting 
anything which is very wide of the mark when 1 say the 
population was forced into blocks of flats, just its we 
have been in our London, and that the congestion of the 
Metropolis of the world increased unduly ? The people 
were even then being fed by dole and had learned to do 


notlimg ; they lived on the glory of their Empire, and in 
crowded flats* There were interests ng passages in the 
annals of Tacitus as to the fire in the days of Nero, 
which, he sard, was not altogether to the detriment of 
the City, because new laws were made as to rile laying* 
nut of Streets of a proper width, and regulations to avoid 
the difficulties from overhanging party wall*- The 
Emperor himself volunteered to have the portico built, 
at the State expense,of any house of a citizen who would 
take up a site. That is very interesting if you realise 
that these porticoes were continuous, which masked 
whatever rubbish the owner of the site desired to put 
behind the Imperial l y-provided front. A very satis Fac¬ 
tory way of providing a public architectural fayade 
which will satisfy all criticism and leave entire liberty 
to the private owner behind. 

There is much more which lies for i>ur edification in 
the story which Dr, Ashby has touched up m m-slight. 
History here repeats herself* We arc in the possession 
of an Empire which has much the same political charac¬ 
teristics a s that of Rume r Imposing peace upon a vast 
area and with similar difficulties in our own dlsKput¬ 
able Capital* we find ourselves in the same architectural 
school, living on the same architectural pabulum, and 
scattering uur unhappy products from Canberra to 
Canada. 

Mr, E* P + WARREN [F.] : I wmild like to add my 
tribute to the charming lecture of Dr* Ashby, and to the 
waft of that eternal fascination of eternal Rome which 
he and Professor Lanciam have given us to-night* The 
more one is privileged to see of the freshly discovered 
antiquities of Rome, the more struck one is by the fact 
that their civilisation, as far a* material needs went, had 
gone as far as, if not indeed a little further than, our 
own. 'There are very few things that we should have 
to give them to-day. The power of destruction by high 
explosives wc have, electric light wt have, and we have 
methods of locomotion they did not know ; but as re¬ 
gards all the mite rial pleasantnesses a nd Well-being of 
life, I do not think the inhabitants of ancient Reims had 
much to learn from the Inhabitants of modem London, 

I was very much struck when, in 1^13, I was privi¬ 
leged, with several other persons* to be conducted by 
Commsndaiore Dini to sums excavations, then very 
recent, in which he showed us throe houses superim¬ 
posed one upon the other, and in one of them there were 
the remains of a hydraulic lift, in what we would call the 
engine room* with its bronze cylinders* posts anti 
pistons. He aLr> showed us all sorts of arrangements for 
heath) g* for the supply of hot water. And except l n respect 
of light, l could not see that these Roman dwellings* 
dating from long before Christ, were much worse than 
the most modern and up-to-date fiats in London, 

I ask if Dr, Ashby can tell us ns to the lighting of the 
streets of ancient Rome. I have never heard any authen¬ 
tic account of the manner in which the Roman streets 
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were lighted at night, 1 have always thought they might 
have been lii as art remote towns and villages in France 
and Central Europe, by means of lanterns suspended by 
strings. Also l should like to nsk whether the Roman 
vehicular traffic was such as to require direction* I 
surmise that it is not unlikely that there were Roman 
police on point duty. And one more question is as to 
the use of reinforced concrete. I have seen concrete 
reinforced with iron in the vault of the baths of Cara- 
esilh* and 1 ask if there are other instances of that to be 
found in Rome. 

M r - A. T* BOLTON [FJ (Curator of the Sir John 
Soane Museum): There is one question 1 should like 
to ask Dr, Ashby, and that is in regard to the Esedra* of 
which he showed ns a photograph. There were a 
number of ihcse structures in Roman times, and I 
should like to ask whether he thinks they were a direct 
importation from the East, or did thc>% in his view, 
spring from anything previous in Italy ? It has struck 
me that the origin of them would be found in the East, 
rather than in the West. We have had a remarkable 
paper by Professor Baldwin Brown, suggesting that the 
origins of Rom an Imperial buildings should be sought 
in the vanished dries of Antioch and Alexandria. It is 
many years since l tried to get an idea of the Palatine 
Fiji] ; the multiplication of mins there is extraordinarily 
baffling ; there is, for instance, that greal block by Sep¬ 
timus Sevcrus, underworks which leave an exiraordin- 
ary impress km on the memory. The great arches and 
vaults which you see there are only paralleled in this 
country by the understructures of the Adel phi. In this 
vast undertaking you can see something equivalent to 
ihc Roman work, carried out in bricks and mortar by 
Scotch and Irish workmen* The old question of 
whether the early vaults were ever erected on earth 
centres might seem to find some support in the curious 
underground chapel which he showed us ; but it has 
always seemed difficult to believe they built a hill to 
construct the vault, and removed the earth afterwards* 
in this case, however, it was a good building proposi¬ 
tion io put m the piers fim T arch them over on the 
roughly cored surface of the earth and then take out 
what engineers call the ** pudding." Such an under¬ 
ground method of building a chape! or shrine would 
lend itself very wd] to the obscure Oriental worships 
which were coming into Italy at the lime of the early 
Empire, L would conclude by inviting Dr, Ashby to the 
Soane Museum* where the manuscripts which were 
brought by the Adams, and from them subsequently 
purchased by Sir John Soane, would be a special attrac¬ 
tion! and tf Dr. Ashby has time, we shall be pleased to 
see him there. 

Mr. THEODORE FYFE [F.]: I also would like to 
add my thanks to the lecturer. And it is a very great 
pleasure to sec Professor Lanciani here. We owe him a 
great debt of gratitude, not only for his address, but for 
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having stood shoulder to shoulder with Dr, Ashby and 
so showing the solidarity of scholarship* 

It w as very interesting to me that Dr. Ashby showed 
ns that underground chapel, because the one first dis¬ 
covered in t he Forum „ t hat of Santa Maria Ami qua, 
was shown to me by Mr. Rush worth, in the year of the 
foundation of the School at Rome. It seems natural 
that we Britishers are thrilled by stories of ancient Rome* 
In his masterly statement on the glories of the Forum, 
and particularly of the Palatine, in itself 3 marvel, 1 
think Dr. Ashby must have been under the influence of 
some echo of that greatness which we might achieve 
here, if we tried. 

The PRESIDED 1 1 The time is approaching when 
we must express our thanks to Dr, Ashby* and ask him 
to say a few words more in answer to questions which 
have been put to him. 

But before asking him to do so, I would like to say a 
fevy wards, certainly not by way ol adding anything 
which is good to what has been put before us, because I 
am one of the humblest of scholars m regard 10 Rome. 
I have a great respect for the Romms, so great a respect 
that ] do not think I should have dared to speak with she 
levity which Professor Fite did in regard to that ancient 
institution ; but I thank him heartily for his speech, 
which has raised many questions for thought. 

It has beep a great event* also, to have had Com men- 
diitorc Laneiant here to-night. Hts long and unselfish 
work in the great field of Roman archaeology U one that 
every student of antiquity must thank him for, and that 
he has come here to-night, for the second time in a 
Fortnight, is 3 very great compliment to us. We want 
Dr, Ashby to understand, from all of 115, not only that 
we have greatly profited by what he has told us and been 
deeply Interested in what he has shown us* but a bo that 
wc greatly appreciate the compliment paid our Institute 
in thai we are the recipients of this new and fresh infor¬ 
mation which he has brought to us to-night. 

Dr. ASHBY (in reply): I thank you very much for 
the extraordinary kindness with which you have re¬ 
ceived my paper* and I thank my very old friend Pro¬ 
fessor Landani for the very kind words he spoke about 
me. ! his association has been to me a great pleasure in 
life, and long may it continue 3 

I will try and deal with the questions w hich have been 
put, but J fear i may omit something ; if J do p I hope the 
questions 1 omit may be put again. 

A* 10 town planning in Rome itself, there was, as 1 
said in my Paper gt the Town Planning Congress in 
iqio, & complete absence in the Capital of the regular 
planning which is found in other dries of the Empire, 
but Ebar, after all, 13 only a further example of the 
Roman genius. Same arch Ecologists have said that 
every rectangular camp h a Roman camp, and that 
others arc not Roman, Bub the Roman was not ft fool* 
if he had n pentagonal hill, he would not pm a reel- 
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angular camp on it. The planning of Rome was fixed 
from very early limes by the position, of the hills and 
valleys and of the roads that led out of Rome. Rome 
very soon started a proper road system, and one of the 
reasons for the success of the Roman Empire was, that 
the Romans understood the importance of lines of 
communication ; that side of military science they 
understood thoroughly. The roads by which they con¬ 
quered first the neighbourhood, then Italy Y then the 
whale world* were the very arteries through which their 
power flowed ; and the result was that the points by 
which they left the City could not be changed, and the 
highways were most important things. There were thus 
fixed lines. Issuing through certain gates, and naturally 
the hills and valleys have been very much obliterated. 
You will not force a natural scheme into a stereotyped 
line, and they had the sense not to Try to do that, just as 
they showed sense in so many other things. In the case 
of the Roman religion they had ihc sense of adaptation; 
in the provinces they adapted it to the native gods. 
Hardly any private houses are preserved in Rome it¬ 
self, as a matter of fad. But there are plans of them 
preserved, and if we want to know what the Roman 
houses were like we have to go not to Pompeii, but to 
Ostia, and there we shall find a different state of things , 
for there Was a great predominance of fiats in Ostia. 
I 1 here is an entrance which will lead straight to one 
flat, there is another entrance which will lead to another 
fiat upstairs, and so on, and that plan will be repeated in 
three or four storeys, one above the other, as shown by 
Mr. Lawrence, Mr* Pierce, and others, 1 want you to 
send us some more students like them, and like Mr, 
Bradshaw, too* When you see our students 1 drawings 
you will realise that no better work could be found in 
the British School at Rome than the collaboration with 
the Italians which is going on there at present in regard 
to the drawings of Ostia ; some of the drawings you will 
see published in one of the Italian architectural reviews. 
You will sec how modern the houses were, houses ar¬ 
ranged around a courtyard, like the houses of the early 
Italian Renaissance. There are only two or three Pom¬ 
peian houses in Ostia, and recent excavations in Pompeii 


itself have shown they were not monotonous, but were 
very dive rsi tied * I thin k our traditi onal i deas about old 
Roman houses must undergo a radical transformation. 
We find a different scheme of planning in different 
houses. 

With regard 10 the lighting of ancient Rome* it was 
by means of lanterns. There was exclusively fool traffic 
by day; carts were only allowed by night. Only privi¬ 
leged persons could drive by day, and that accounts for 
the narrowness of the streets though there was such a 
large population, something (ike Soo,oocu The ancients 
had very small bedrooms, as we sec in Republican 
houses. They lived largely in the street, and they 
required somewhere to walk which was sheltered from 
the sun and the rain, and the Forum of Trajan was the 
last step towards a solution of their greatest traffic 
problem. Why a solution was not attempted earlier we 
do not kno w; probably others had shirked the problem. 

With regard to the use of reinforced concrete, I know 
of no other instance of the use of metal than that in the 
Baths of Caracalla. Reinforced concrete was frequently 
used, but the ribs we re formed of tiles, placed one above 
the other. 

With regard to whether the cxedra came from the 
East or from Syria, I cannot oiler an opinion. But those 
who have read the late Commendatore Rs voir a 5 "Lom¬ 
bard Architecture" will know he maintains that many 
features of Roman architecture were derived from the 
East, and some from the West, No doubt, as in most 
eases, the truth lies lie tween the two, I think the Ten¬ 
dency is more to a Roman origin than From the East, 
There is too much desire to attribute to the East what 
was really born tn Rome. 

With reference lo the Basilica, I regard the use of 
earth for the setting of vaults as in exceptional feature, 
and only to be explained by the desire fur secret worship 
to so construct these places that the construction should 
not be noticed. J If there had been a big hole visible* 
people would liave asked what it was for. 

I hope 1 have dealt with all the points, and I would 
again say 1 hope you will send us'mere students of the 
type you*have sent "so far. 
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A History of Architecture on the Comparative 

Method* 

By JOHN W. SIMPLON. PAST PRESIDENT R.I.RJL 


T HERE has come to me ti letter from the Fditorof 
ihe Journal asking for a short article reviewing 
this book. A " review "—I take it—implies 
critical exami nation, and the faun da lion of all criticism 
is judgment based, necessarily, upon appointed rules 
and precedents. That* at any rate, is the ancient, 
the classical method. Of late yearn there has sprung 
tip a more irresponsible procedure. The reviewer is 
required to vacate the judgment seal, to abandon* as 
Symonds puts it," the ferule of the archididasculus and 
assume the humbler pointing-rod of the showman/' 
Sir Banister Reichert book,"in its present form, has 
taken some twenty-five years to the making, beginning 
at a modest handbook at which examiners sniffed, 
grown now through successive editions and many re¬ 
prints to a Standard Index : a compact reference to 
architectural books and buildings the world over. How 
should a conscientious critic treat such a work in a 
M short article ,p r It is not a treatise designed to main¬ 
tain a theory, which the reviewer may briefly supporter 
demolish by argument and sweet or bitter words. It 
purports to be—and is—history, written on modern 
lines, a collection of facts dispassionately presented for 
the reader's information. M Here/ 1 says the author, in 
effect, <p is the fruit of a long harvesting methodically 
sorted ; make what use you please of it. I give you my 
authorises. Do you disagree with my statements ? 
Your quarrel is with them, ncu with me 1 11 One cannot 
weigh and analyse so considerable a work, save at 
greater length lhan would be tolerable in this place ; and 
a dissertation on the proper way to write architectural 
history would he jejune and profitless. A combination 
of the methods of critidytn we have indicated would 
seem appropriate to our cate. 

To begin with, we have before us an octavo volume 
of xxxiv-f 932 pp-p including some 400 full-page plates 
and aS maps. The book is well produced, the type 
sharp and legible* the photographs and geometrical 
drawings, some 3*500 in all, well and dearly rendered, 
and Messrs. Bats ford are to be congratulated on the 
feat of It mill ng its thickness to rather less than two 
inches inclusive of its stout doth covers. So much for 
its appearance. 

The contents comprise a List of Illustrations and their 
authorities, grouped under the respective ** styles 
and to this list the general index supplies the needful 

*A Hu tory of Architiaurt on fkt Cumpanitiv* Me shod £th 
Edition-, By Sir B«uuftter Fktcher. London. 4m. B. T. 
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cross-references, since illustrations and 1ext are paged 
consecutively. The arrangement is commendable, but 
would he much improved were those items in the index 
of which illust rations are given marked with an asterisk. 
A short but sufficient glossary of technical terms ends 
the work, w hich is opened by a still shorter explanatory 
preface. 

Haying thus touched on its external*, we turn our 
pointing-rod to the essential nuclear matter of the book. 

Nothing could he more orderly than its marshalling. 
Divided into two Pans, dealing respectively with what 
the author terms the 11 Historical ” anti the “ Non- 
Hi storied " styles, these Parts are in turn subdivided 
into sections, each trearing of a " style/' Each of these 
sections is dealt with under five headings : (i) the six 
tending Influences which have shaped "1 he “style 11 ; 
(2) die Architectural character resulting therefrom ; {3) 
descriptions of notable Examples of the " style ,T ; {4} a 
Comparative Analysis, under seven sub-headings, of the 
dements which constitute its buildings ; and (5) a short 
Bibliography of Its special literature. To cadi section is 
prefixed a contemporary map of the country T or area, of 
whore architecture it treats. Such is die scheme fol¬ 
lowed by the author throughout both Parts of die book, 
to the end that “ the influences*character, examples,and 
compamtivefeatures of each style can be contrasted wj th 
those of any other style/’ Adding only that the very 
limit of concision seems to have been attained, both in 
the prefatory summaries and the descriptive paragraphs 
of the various divisions, and that the proof-reader 
diserves a word of praise, we leave the showman's 
platform and assume the judicial ermine of the ortho* 
dox critic. 

lo the enquiry w hether this addition w uur already 
numerous Histories of Architecture rerYes anv useful 
purp^t, six successive editions and reprints* a steady 
annual sale of some hundreds of copies, are a sufficient 
answer. It is probably the |Wrmanent " best-seller ” 
among hooks on architecture. The author wull deserves 
his reward, for the labour involved must have been 
prodigious, and he has given us a hook which -in its 
present form is a most useful complement to an archi¬ 
tect s library 1 a Standard Index, wherein he may find 
at once the essential facts about any building of note. 

c emphasise this view of Si r Banister Fletcher's work 
because therein lies—as it seems Lo u*—its chief vjltie, 
Its short, uncritical descriptions are a guide to the study 
in greater detail of bygone work. There is, we know, 
a school which clecncs such research as fatal to origin- 
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alley. Sir Joshua Reynolds knew better; 4i if we consult 
experience," said he, in his Sixth Discourse, ** we shall 
find that it is by being conversant with ihc inventions of 
oihers that wc Icam 10 invent/ 1 For all, then* that the 
book is dedicated d modestly enough p to the use of 
11 students,, craftsmen* and amateurs/" its main appeal 
will he p for the reasons we have given, to the practitioner. 
Indeed, the information it supplies h so extensive h so 
condensed, and so technical, as to make tough reading 
for the beginner. Students may, and doubtless do, avail 
themselves of its compactly ordered facts as satisfying 
morsels for their examiners ; but it 3s at least probable 
that the very method adopted in its compilation—the 
separation of ** styles “ into compartments—may tend 
to give them a false idea of the historical development 
of their art. For the author, not content uri ih &orti ng out 
his " styles/ 1 must needs aet them apart in groups* dis¬ 
tinguishing 11 Historical fct from fc+ Non-Hist cm cal IT l and 
the latter group comprises Saracenic, Indian and Chinese 
architecture ! Does he forget how War and Commerce, 
those indefatigable seed-carriers, have been at work 
throughout all history mingling the race-germs t which 
under strange conditions have generated strange forms, 
bearing nevertheless traces of their origin ? Sir Ranis- 
tci 5 s 4i Tree of Architecture ,h is more logical titan his 
classification, for it shows all M styles," both historical and 
non-historical, springing from common root elements* 


If we may be pardoned for repeating what we have 
said before in this Journal, l+ there are no stylistic 
divisions ; the periods mult one into another ; their 
apparent border lines disappear when examined at near 
hand* and it is only by contrasting extremes, at wide 
intervals of time, that paper classifiedons are con¬ 
structed. Architecture must be looked on as a whole, a 
majestic movement of evolution through the ages. 
Ramses and letinos, William of Wykcham and Man¬ 
sart, all dealt with the same eternal dements ; each in 
his own way, moved thereto by the conditions in which 
he lived and worked/ 1 

But, when all is said* our criticism is directed rather 
to the labels than to the contents to which they invite 
attention. Had the two fcJ Parts " been distinguished sts 
' Western *' and 11 Eastern ” architecture,and 14 Periods " 
substituted for ,+ Styles/* there would be btn little 
logical exception to be taken on the score of terminology. 
Considered a Dictionary of architects e, the book is 
worthy of all praise. Sir Banister Fletcher has invented 
a system whereby an immense mass of constantly 
needed material is ingeniously tabula led for casv refer¬ 
ence ; and he h;i& developed his system with mathe¬ 
matical precision. Original in conception and con¬ 
scientious in detail, this is the licsr book of the kind that 
has yet been written. 


Architectural Acoustics' 

THE PHYSICAL RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN BUILDING AND MUSIC 

By Hope Bacekal [A.] 


The publication in book form of the late Professor 
Sabine’s Harvard experiment* nn Lip plied Acoustics, to¬ 
gether with the piling pnd cfllculprions of the buildings 
remedied and designed us u resale a 1 his labours, makes 
jl possible (o review' positively a subject held to he obscure. 

It is rare then any branch of accurate knowledge owes 
*o much to a single mind as architectural acoustics owes 
to Sabine. The growth of the subject in its modem 
aspect is worth a brief survey, Preview to Sabine the 
underlying principles have been recorded by several 
scientists: by Wren in his Parwnialia; by Professor 
Tyndall before a select committer of the blouse of 
Commons in iKfiy; by Joseph Henry qt the Smithsonian 
Institute in 185b; by Lord Rsyldghm voL ii. of his Thmry 
of Sftuml; and by Guilder in his FJrmenis rf Thfvry d" 
ArrhiucUtr?. It is reasonable to inquire why nor com 
sidemble knowledge of pure acoustics, trained in the last 
century, had no equivalent effect nn the designing o± 
audil oria. The reason, in its aimplesc form, is that the 
gene ml body of acoustiriana were content in their labora¬ 
tory experiments to assume open air conditions and to 

* Ctrflfrfffi Fupm m Atwumt . By Wallace Clemen r Sabi qe. 
Harvard Univ. Prcs* r London t Humphrey Milford- [*>32, 

Price 170. 


ijmore the phyaicnl effect of the enclosing walls and veiling 
of their laboratory, Sabine showed that acoustics* a* an 
exact science, entries under a different category when 
consider nm only the experiments themselves but tlso the 
hall or laboratory in whidl ihe experiments nre carried 
out- hi a lecture at the Sorbomic% delivered by him in 

i t) 17 before!he Sedate Enin^aise de Physique, not included 
for wmc rtaatm in the volume under review*, occur* this 
illuminating sentence ; “ Experiment* made in q labora¬ 
tory arc seriously affected by the ^unwinding vtmdtiiDniE* 
by the fact ihai the walls reflect 94 per cent, of the sound 

ii they are wood, 96 percent- if they am plaster and more 
than 97 per cent, if they are (painted> brick. Conse¬ 
quently, experiments tlesipcd to measure sound under 
such conditions arc equivalent to attempts at measuring 
%bt in a laboratory where the platform* the walla* the 
floor and even the table* arv brilliant mi morn." 

It wag in 1S91 that Sabine began to experiment upon 
a notorious lecture theatre, known as ihe Fogg An 
Museum Lecture Room, This auditorium when, empty' 
had o reverberation of 5 \ seconds—that is to say, a sy Ruble 
uttered in an ordinary tone nf voice I^Tcdl for 5I seconds 
before it died away* during which time even u slow apeakcr 
would have uttered the succeeding twelve or fifteen 
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syllable. The ciCpcfaneuia carried out in this room lead 
to the faruc statement of Sabine's Lrrci? of RetTibcraiim imd 
a whole new series of experiments wiia presently under¬ 
taken. having as its object she acoustic analyst* ui" till the 
ordinary building, lining, and upholstering materials for 
the whole range of the musical scale. THe experiment* 
were precise „ tedious and expensive ; they Lasted for a 
long scries of years and were often of necessity conducted 
by night* when city noises were at their minimum. They 
called for a peculiar mixture of skill and pertinacity in the 
mvratignfor, 'The results are a grot tribute not only to 
the scientific power of Sabine himself but 10 the Harvard 
Faculty of Applied Science r which considered the time 
and expense worth while in the interests of technology. 
An opportunity of testing the preliminary data occurred 
a a early as i&pS, when McKim was instructed to prepare 
design-! for the new Boston Concert Room, An interest¬ 
ing collaboration between architect and physicist followed. 
Sabine saw at once that the success of the project must 
depend largely on the accuracy of musical taste in the 
matter of orchestral requirements, and set about investi¬ 
gating it. He accompanied the Boston Symphony Or¬ 
chestra to a number of concert rooms, and ascertained the 
reverberation of each. The Lciprig Gewandhnu* and the 
Old Boston Concert Routs were finally selected as models t 
and their acoustic conditions p involving a reverberation 
of 2*5 seconds, were reproduced in McKim's new* build¬ 
ing, designed to seat a much larger audience, and success- 
fully carried qUI. 

Four years Inter, in 100*, another series of Investigations 
on this cardinal question of musical requirements were 
conducted by Sabine* in which five distinguished im Erec¬ 
tors. of musk were asked to note down ihctr opinions of 
five different rooms suitable for chamber music. The 
results showed that for this class of auditorium a reverhc ra¬ 
tion of Vi second® was generally acknowledged as satri- 
factory. 

In 1911 Professor Jiiper, in Austria, corroborated and 
developed Sabine’* theory in a Paper entitled Zut 
Theme det S achats , contributed to the Akadetme dcr 
Wis^enschaften in Wien. A laboratory for the study of 
acoustics of buildings was opened the following year in 
Dresden, Contribution* to the various problems con¬ 
nected with the Harvard theory were also made by 
Franklin, Watson, C. M. Swan and other physicists m 
America and by M. Mar-age Ln Paris. In ic>ia Albert 
Kahn built a large auditorium ut Michigan University to 
scat .s.ooo, 10 a pre-arranged acoustic programme* with 
complete success. 5 non afterwards, Sabine \m assoc iaied 
with Messrs. Canute and Hasting* in the difficult iicoustic 
problem* involved Ln the treatment of the New Theatre, 
New York. This led him to give special attention lo 
theatres K with results embodied in the interesting chapter 
Theatre Acoustics* During the war Sabine came to 
England. In 1917 he was admitted to the Hoar of the 
House of Commons during ;t debale* The R.LBA, 
Journal published in shat year, by special permission p 
hi* paper on Architectural Acoustics read before the 
Franklin Institute, and embodied in the book under 
review. In Paris he lectured at the Sorbonnc and before 
the IlcoIc tieamr Arts, and was consulted by the 
Bureau del Inventions, When America entered the 


war he iva?, employed at Washington a* well m in the 
Science Schools at Harvard,, and according to luj iricnd 
and colleague, Mr. E, I I Hsdl* embarked upon 11 a course 
of toil that mu*t end lu* Life." He died slwrtly after the 
clone of hoMdtries. The fine .rcouAtic laboratory specially 
built lor him ut Geneva* Illinois* was apparently Acarcdy 
used before his deaths and is now under the direction oi 
his son. Professor Paul Sabine* who is continuing his 
work. 

Now Sabine >. ,p disco very' ir that hard v-all surfacei in 
acoustics are equivalent to brilliant mirrors in optics has 
a direct bearing upon design. Obviously ifc brilliant 
mirrors/’ dint Is 10 say refieccing surfaces, are required 
near the source of sound K and should noi he placed in 
haphazard poritiom; their effect riiould be port of a 
general scheme in which diffusing., resonant and absorb¬ 
ing surfaces also would play their proper parr- In all 
uudrums, of whatever kind, the surfaces 0! walls, fitting, 
upholstery and audience fall under one of those categoriei 
—are dtiler reflecting. diffusing, absorbing or monant. 
The general phenomenon. reverberation (lie rime taken 
for a nound fcu dit away in a room) is an index of the total 
acoustic result of all the Surfaces in the room in relation to 
itm volume, and far that reason i* so importoni a measure¬ 
ment, Sabine 1 * law in its simplest form is : (i) That re- 
vHberjiion varies direedy with volume—that in m , the 

larger the room the longer the reverbenirian, and (is) that 
reverberation varies inversely with the amount of sound- 
absorbing material in ihc room—that h to say. that for a 
given volume the more absorbent* introduced the shorter 
the reverberation. For a rmti comparison of one: room 
w r iih another by thi* Ism a standard loudness of the sound 
emitted had to be derided upon,, and also, .since reverbera- 
ton was found to vary with pitch* experiments had to be 
made to cover the musical scale. The table* of the 
absorb]ng-pow r er-cocfhcierits for the ordinary building and 
upholstering material* are given for s standard loudness 
of sound and for every octave from Cj to C T (see page 
et i Variation in Rtt&hrraticm with Variation in 
Pitch). It will be seen from the curves that generally 
the absorption is greater for the upper registers, This 
has an important bearing on the designing of concert 
rooms and opera houses. A note sounded on any instru¬ 
ment tonaiil*, \is Helmhulu ho* shown* of a fundamental 
tone giving its pitch, and in addition a series of overtones 
giving its quality' or timbre. Instrument* therefore pos¬ 
sessed of powerful aiul characteristic overtones will l>e 
affected by the presence in a concert room of certain 
absorbents. Their tone will be modified. Brass instru¬ 
ments and men's voices are of this kind. On the other 
hand, purer instruments such a* Velina, flutes, and ba>V 
voices [end, by the same means, to be reduced in loudness 
hut not modified in tone. This explains the observed 
fact that solo voice* well known in the opera house or 
concert room often appear strangely sharp and hursh when 
heard in a cat hedral* and also that 'cellos and flutes sound 
well in a large bare hall where their simpler tones have 
full play. 

With such facts before us it requires no special know¬ 
ledge to recognise that reverberation or the prolonging 
of a sound after it* source ha* ceased « an energy con¬ 
dition of the whole room, and when measured in second» 
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wall el vc an Index nf the Imidnvss. the discinctn.r^ and 
the tom- of musical aflundi. For choral uni orchestra! 
rmi-ik the slight overlapping of sound h produced by a 
reverberation of « sse-itid^ oz inn re enhances the tone n 
but too Ions? -i reverberation will spoil the strict Me 
element in the music, Hence the value to architects of 
th= siindurd reverberation* anecnamed by Sabtnc, 
nimelv T 2-3 seconds for a large orchestra ^hali and t*i 
sscornk for a sm ill lull for chamber music, The sjwakin# 
voice ri* oE course. only a special case where the si>und es 
of pilch C t 10 Ci and of a moderate loudness. For the 
sp suiting voice, therefore, she nsyeibci^iton should be p 
short as possible, compatible with adequate loudtlpa m 
the rear iteata. 

If, therefore, a programme of requirements sw a karec 
auditorium were to h- drawn up. a suitable- reverberation 
c juld specified, and the architect would then allow (or 
the neceasarv absorbing surfaces 10 ensure it. exactly u* 
hz wuuld ttU'nw foe a good modem system at ventilation. 
Ele would then find that he could economise absorbing 
mitcrial bv a suitable relation of surfaces and also by 
reducing the volume nf the hill to a reasonable minimum. 
This is In fact the tendency in modem American theatre 

But we e-uinat limit the implications of Sabine r * teach¬ 
ing to modern technology 1 it has also an in re rest i ng 
historical bearing. The relation nhsp ot building to mu^ic 
ei,is,rs to -day and has always existed ; the auditorium has 
always been a powerful instrument to the music produced 
whhin if Perhaps the most interesting chapter in the 
baak I* that on the origin of the musical scale, ” erc 
Sibtnc examines. in the light of his own research, I h im- 
holtt’s funaas theorv of the harmonic origin of intervals, 
the theory that ** melody is resolved harmony. in the 
monumental work, Stnsafimi of Tont, (he compound 
future of a mmieal tone was first tmlysed by Helmhtrtw 
and shown to consist not of a single pure tone but ot a 
fun dime rail and a series of upper partial* or overtones, 
all harmonically related- This led to the expluurtran of 
omtonfwcj.i as due ^ the existence in tones of dine rent 
pilch of partiols of the Hma pitch- According to I k-Lm- 
liolrz, the nates of th? musical scale have come to ^ 
arranged at auch interval (limitcra a* will provide |m 
largest number of cAnioumces when they ire heard ®n 
harmony ; the consonine-A depending on the identity ct 
the overtones of the u-atei huiitd coinddently- 

But this theory* which holds for modern chorda! niusic T 
and to a Irn obvious d-^rae lor m-deevai pokp omc 
fualic,, appeared lo Helmhults! so break _ down when 
applied to the unison m.jsic of tin; aneionta, where harrnony 
in the sense of chords, nr coincident tones of d die rent 

pirch % did not exist. " Fa avEfrtomrthis dtscrapaitc> r , Il«tu- 
holti constructed hi* theory of melody rhythm, base' 
on a supposed instinctive knowledge on the part of early 
musicians of the compound nature of tones. But this* as 
Sabine point* out. assumes the knowledge 01 the accom¬ 
plished musical atudrnt. " This power of analyst* goes 

rather with iiiprcm? skill than with the £JrIy firopmgs flf 
an art*" It may be urged that Aitsioienus was a theomt 
sufficiently accompli shed j but the aesd-rs he Analysed 
already existed, and in forms so developed a* t« imply a 
long ancestry. There is no reason to suppose that classi¬ 


cal music was not port of the j?eucm! Mediterranean 
culuire, having its roots in Egypt. Sabine^dispute* fchoi 
any such subsidiary theory is necessary, The ri- 

pc'riertce of harmony was always possible in priininvc 
music where u melody was sung in a building u( brick ur 
stone of even in a cave giving =■ sufficient reverberation, 

| ei reverberation we have the coniributioti of on energy 
condition giving the required time element and the re- 
quired tune element for simple barmouivs. 1 he time 
dement causes the overlapping of siw&essivc notes, and 
the toner element, ns wt have noticed in the modem case, 
renders active all those partial* prevalent in the man * 
voice,upon the relations ot which I MmhoEtz construct} the 
scale. Wc must I«ak t then, for the origin of the musical 
scale in the celiac of Egyptian temple* and Jtl>tyi the palace 
haEid of early stone-dw'dling peoples. W e have evidence 
of the constructive influence of the auditorium to etude 
us in the ease of medieval music. The Gregorian chants 
developed in a definite relation to the reciting or intoning 
note of the priest—a ■’ note "which was also really a 
tonalhv, caused bv the long reverberation of the medieval 
church. Within this tonality it mv easy and natural to 
itng melody in tune; that is consonandy. No one who 
hss experienced the impulM to sing In an empty room, 
and detected within himself an almost physical respond 
to tone tinder thoae conditions, w p ou!d doubt that wherever 
ihosc conditiom existed they musr have iiiflueneea ex¬ 
periments in music, , _ , r , 

gRbine's example of the musical case of the African 
negro Transplanted to Amt fie* is les^ convincing than 
others that could be drawn from ethnology. In cer- 
tain primitive peoples the aniMiialy is found of tvra 
musics- — ati open air rhythm and beating of 
drams distinguishable at great distances, highly wmpU- 
cated and developed and obviously impossible e>l per¬ 
formance indents, and, parallel to that but without any 
obvious cultural connection, a musical scale wth air. nor 
unlike the European which, though now always heard 
out of doors, might well on a theory of migrauons have 
been derived from some previous contact with a Stone- 

d "h!^S3*£ wc would pay every tribute to the content 
of this single volume, into which lias been rc-sohe-J the 
labours of an exceptionally acute and sensitive^ mind, 
capable of taking a wider view than the specialist s. i3ut 
it IS ;t pity that no index has been provided, that reteronces 
are often lacking, and that the book has no* apparently 
been edited by a student of the special subject and its 
many problems. • 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSING CONGRESS AT 
ROME, SEPTEMBER 19^ 

Mr G Topham Forrest has been appointed by the 
Council delegate of the Institute at the Contra, 

MR. W. E. WATSON. 

* M f \\\ E, W»UOn IF.] of Mitre Court Chambers, 
Temple, has been called to the Bat from Gray s Inn. 
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Further Notes on the Composition of Ancient 
Mortars; and Mortar and Plaster from 


St. Paul’s 

By w. j. DIF1DIN 

Y the kind ccMipcxatian of Mr. \\\ D, CarOc, 
F.R.LB*A.p who supplied ire imth further sam¬ 
ple* of ancient mortar collected by hipi r 1 am en¬ 
abled in submit to the Institute the results of their 
eMnnmaiion, in addition to those given in my report to 
the Science Committee of the Institute in 1911. 

Also, by the kind permission uf Mr. Mcrvyn 
Macmtney* r,K.I.lt_A. P l cm enabled to submit tbe 
results of 1 he analysis of ivtcnty-Jlyt samples nf mortar 
di d plaster from various part* of the structure of St* 
Paul s Cathedral, which were collected in connection 
with the- inquiry es to the safety of the building. 

The detailed faults of there two series are set out 
in the accompanying ablts. which proem the rt 5 pec- 
livc data in a convenient form for reference and com¬ 
parison in a manner similar to that adopted in the re¬ 
port to 1 he Science Committee : see table opposite pare 
sS fc of that report. 

Ancient Mortal. 

In scries No. t. the seventh (r ninth) century mortar 
from Me 1 11k wear mouth (Durham) church is a very tine 
sample of hard mortar having'a crushing strength of no 
ie^s than 323 lb. per cubic inch, although the propor¬ 
tion or itnslaked lime to sand and grit Is as high as 1 
to 0-3. The soluble siJka* viz,, 0 98 per cent,, pre¬ 
clude? the presence of a highly hydraulic lime, trass, nr 
pO£2utihnB. The high proportion of lime is p however p 
largely accounted for by the presence of u 11 burnt chalk 
with fussife, indicating that natural chalk was employed 
to help out the aggregate p a practice w'hich was not at 
all unusual, A similar case is dut of the sample from 
St, Paul's Cathedml, given in column 33, Serie?, 2. 

" Mortar from thy Core of the Main Pier A. about 30 
feet from Nave Floor .** The seventh century mortar 
contained a* much as 6-9 per cent, of clay* etc.* in the 
matters insoluble in hydrochloric acid. Of this 
quantity about one half w^is of an organic nature. 

In column No. 2„ Series Xo r i 9 is given a sample of 
mortar ft rim Westminster Abbey* taring a portion of 
the original stonework of the first part of Henry HI 
original mortar* early thirteenth century. This con¬ 
tained no earthy matter, anti the sand was fine in 
character, all passing sm eighth inch mesh. The pro¬ 
portions, by volume, of unsfukcd lime tn sand, etc., 
being t to o'gj. It was a hard, white mortar . 

ln column 3 of the same series a sample is given from 
a church at Dare nth, said to be Saxon. Query, latter 
part of the eleventh century * This was a hard*V hilish 


Cathedral 

F.I.C,, F.C.S., etc. 

mortar with vniitr-wurn biatk Hints, atul cufitainrd a-SS 
per cent, of ferruginous day, equal to 4-32 per cent, of 
the saitU and gm. The proportion of lime to sand, 
etc., wj# 1 to I'4- [1 contained a trace of copper* 

In (lie nest column i* given a sample from (lie 
Window of ti;t same churdi, which is either Saxon nr 
first ten years after the Conquest, This contained no 
earthy matter, r.r d wlts very friable. The smd was very 
nnc, alt passing n thiriy-seeuml inch mesh. The pro¬ 
portion of lime to smd, etc., was as high as 1 to o-C by 
volume. J 

In coliimn 6 . n interesting sample is given of Roman 
mortar from tl*e aqueduct at Ftejus—the Fontm JiUii 
ol the Rrmans. It is a genuine piece of the urigitml 
Roman construction, collected by Mr. Garlic from the 
ventre uf the wall. The date of construction is un¬ 
certain, but the dtv was an important one in the time 
ol the Emperor Augustus, *u that it must !>e consider- 
ataly more than two thousand years old. The mortar 
was very' herd, and firmly adhered to fragments of 
granite, flic crushing strength was ifiy Jh, per cubic 
inch. A noticeable feature was that the “ earthy 
matter" in the matters insoluble in dilute hydro- 
^ la I uric acid consisted of slightly ferruginous clay and 
fll 1C3, doubt less derived from the decomposition of 
granite, The sand and grit consisted of dean quarts 
fiand. with many fragments of mica, hornblende and 
kvgrtujL-ii grajutc fragments* The proportion of tin- 
slaked hme to stand and grit was r to 3-6, 

1 he above results of ihc examination of the various 
samples are tn agreement with those of the examine 
E,CfnE 8* Vcn * ,l r ^vport to The Science Conmuitcc* 
particularly with regard to the absence of abnormal 
quanu liesof soluble silica* the presence of small quanti¬ 
ties uf uTihurm earthy matter such as ckw, etc,, and in 
man^ instances the large proportion of matrix to 
aggregate. 

St. Paul's Cathedilal* 

The sample* from Sr, Paul’s Cathsdwl mav be 
divided into seven divisions, viz, : 

A.—I las tor of paris or gypsum: sec column* *, 7,8, 

*5. ib. iS, iu, and 30, . 

^ ~] phaler oj puris ami lime jwjnars.ojtmuDs 

21 ami 33, 

-Normal mortar with high proportions of lime, 
column* a, 3, 6, JOi ,3, 

D.—Fat lime mortars. columns 4, tj. 



Column 


[.fcicnpuon 


Ei ;o]uhSe in dilute HCl 

^ubk Sitia 

i )*jdi: of Iron ikfid Alumina 
Lime (CaO) 

S En^ntaidi -. - - 

Carbonic Add {COJ 
S Litphuri c Acid (SQi) 
Water of ilydratkp 
UkaliM, roocsblf* and 


Vtt cent. 


U«4 in 
Setting Stories 


Farthy Mfl UCT *. 
Description of Eanhy Matter 


N'atunc of Stnd or Grit, 


Cifiidi ng of Washed Sand, etc + ^ ■ ■ ** 

Retained on 1 inch mesh . * ■ ■ ret cent. 

■ I I it ?* *> *" 

,i n it ** ■’ 11 

m A M * * h * 

Paused ^ «p ** fc * 11 


PexccnLagr of Clay, etc,, in Grit * * ■ * 

\Amt entreeted to Commercial Little of 8o per cent. 
CiO ,. « ■■ Percent. 


Volume af Unaloked Lime (rj. f Commrrdal Utti* 

xafc!l to Sand and Grit ** 

Phyikol Character of Sample - * 


='S9 
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3 , So 
42 a I O 
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Bi 
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Bj 
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35 fc 0 * 

2'35 

3 *’ 3 S 
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i ; 
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i i *‘*4 
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4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
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Ej 
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I 
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35 
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— 
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All Carbonate of lime 
Limestone 

1 :o- 7 S 

White. very hard 

r : o l 28 

White, very Itard 

Like very hard, dry 

M Pulty, 11 ftoft surface. 
AM Gypsum 

Very hard dry Plaster. 
All Gypsum 

Alkaline 
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Quantity present 
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Quantity prciient 
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THE COMPOSITION OF ANCIENT MORTARS 

Results of Examination ot Samples of Mortar from St. Paul’s Cathedral 

SERIES 2 
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E.—Mortar mtxedwithchalkasaggregate, columns iz 
*3 (the latter containing fragments of charred wand}, 
f —limestone, column 9. 

G—Raman, or similar cement, column u. 

In columns £4. 25 B and i6 are given some determi- 
naiions of the water absorption power and crushing 
strength of mnrtair squeezed Out from the joints during 
the settling of the building!— ^ 

A,—Flatter of pans was used Sji set sing stones 
column per “A"mih C crvpl^ohimn 7; mirhe 

taee of die lead-fitted joim in arch of south-west F 4 
dnuise, column ft; for stopping the crack from south 
toutire*?* dome, column 15 ; in Wrcn"$ originuJ mortar 
from under west window of smith transept, column 16; 
hllmg jn mortar west side of south fnmsept, under 
large window, column 18 ; for llaunciting of top course 
under Sorter gallery, smiths west quarter dome, column 
19 ; fur added draft atone at angle under quarter gallery 
over pier R, column 30. 

®"IT“ * wo c *< |rn pl£&are given of mixed plaster of pans 
and lime mortar viz_ F for inside of brick core t coin etui 
3i, and in joint under impost of crypt piers, where iron 
wedge* were used, pier f> ! column 21, 

Cv^Liitu? mortars were found in the interior of ihe 
crypt piers* column n ; in the surface of limestone in 
concrete, column 3 ; in the core of the crypt pier, 
column 5 ; in the back of the Slone faring of the south- 
v st pier of the south transept, column 6; in the original 
mortar on the east door jamb of door to gallery over 
north choir aisle, column to; for the mortar from paving 
, . from topmost octagon northbastion (Wfcu's — 
or-inal), column 13. 

1™* mortar was used for Ji cement point- 
tiig^ column 4 : and filling rnoriar t west side of south 
tnuiacpt, under large window t column iy h 

- .—Mortar, with unburnt chalk as aggregate, was 
ia\cn from west side of south transept over vault, where 
W4ir Ras dropped and been wedged up with this mortar* 
column 12 ; and for the core of main pier A about to 
feet^ from nave floor, column 33. 

F^Two samples of limestone (? Caen) where kc- 
a mined, one from south- west transept window, column 
9 ; and .1 second frnm octagon tm»m, north-cast bastion, 
coli in 14, 

0 — Only one sample in any way resembling cement 
was submitted for examination—rik, from pier A south 
transept, from east side of pier on surface, column 11, 
brom the data thus available it appears that when 
hrue mortar (C) was uied it generally contained ferni- 
gmous day* i ti one case, column 5* as much as 10-5 per 
cent, of the sand, etc., and that the proportion of lime 
to aggregate was very high, the modern " t to 3 " being 
roughly reversed, or }tai. M The soluble silica factor 
was very variable, ranging from 0-33 to 3-5 per cent* 

In columns 3q h 35, and zb, series 2* arc given the 
results of some physical tests of the mortar, An ex¬ 


periment on the absorption power showed that m air- 
dned sample absorbed 31*71 per cent, of its weight of 
water. I he crushing tests of two samples of mortar 
squeezed our from the juiuii during the settling of the 
building showed that when wetted one sample 
, 4 # ?™ d gradually to 1S0 lb T per cubic inch hv the 
givmg way or rearrange merit of the panicle " 

The second wetted sample broke at ibo Eb.percubic in 
When rested in a dry condition the mortar broke at 
itnm 130 to 300 lb. r when spulling commenced. -\ 
second sample broke at m average of 203 lb. per cubic in 


The Danger to St. Paul’s 

ICi.B.A. FUND 

The President of the Royal Institute |u, s recchvd the 
foUowmj; letter from Canon S. A. Alexander. Treasurer 
olSt. Paul’s Cathedra] ' 

i J ^ vvritin ' li <“ of the fX jri and Chapter 

St. Paul s 10 Jsk your attention TO the papers 
gpdused With reference l- the Hew Appeal for ( he 
I reservation of the Cathedral. The Irmiitute scat 
ub. very kindly, .1 hundred guineas in if> r . anc j we 
hoped that it niiyhi he possible for you to give us 
some lUTtfMrr support at this toil real rime,” 
rhi; Dean and Chapter of Si. P *til\ are asking far the 
sum of £100,000 mr ihc nb^lurcly essential work of maLt 
on the mm and arches supporting the dome of the Cathe¬ 
dral, which hoy* been declared insecure by the Special 

(imniuiKin of Architects and Engine ere * appointed last 
autumn to examine the condition of the building The 
wwl of the work on the South Transept, now almost com- 
plrtcd, has been defrayed by 3 fund raised bv public sub¬ 
scription m 1314. This is now almost exhausted, and a 
further £100,000 is necessary iu enable the repair of thr 
defects recently disclosed by the Commission's report to 
be earned out. 

T v h * 5 oundl of the Royal Inaritnie have decided to 
establish a H L J,R A. fund and to appeal 10 mrtnben fur 
subscript mm The Allied -Societies nf the EM .11, A in the 

Provinces have been invited to ojjen suljscriptiou lists in 
districts and to forward collectively to the 
K.I.B.A. the amounts so received. The Council itsdf ap¬ 
peals especially m London architects to send subscriptioi^ 
however small, to the Fund, so that a worthy contribution 
may be made by the Architectural Profession towards -afe- 
guiudinR the strength and permuiinnM of tht nias,tcJriieM 
created by ilie daring genius of Wren. There U no more 
httirur nr sincere method in which architects coo com¬ 
memorate the appr.vachinfl bicentenary of the death of cm 
of the greatest of their number. 

The list will be drvaed at an early date, and members are 
therefore invited to forward therr subscriptions to the 
Secretary RI.O.A. as soon as possible, A list of ; u l'- 
senb ere will be published in the R.J.B.A. Journai., 

* 7 ^5 tkJin.missk. 1 1 ron^i-'U .I Sir Aston Webb. P.RJl irhjiT. 
Ul^inl. Mr, in. V% HiimphTryi, thirtf Kniisiifi* , p *>1 E l C 

rn r** i ('M C i M if C J l, ‘ Co ?* 0,t !?* 1 F i,il,n *» r * * tr - E - F c TwaVh| 
t.fl.E., Cblel Engineer t„ the U. i- M.W. H.dJw,y, m.l ,\| r ’ 
Mctvyi. Ifaeaitnev, 3 * 
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THE COMPOSITION OF ANCIENT MORTARS 

Results of Examination of Further Samples of Ancient Mortar 
collected by W, D. Caroe, Esq., F.R.LB.A. 

SERIES i 


Column 


Description 


I soluble m dilute HCr Per ecnt T 
Soluble Silica .. ., „ 

Chcide of Iran and .\iurmim tJ 
Lime (OiQ) * * * + .* 

Magnesia 

Caitwme Add {CO*) ,« , T 

Sulphuric Add (SO J . - „ 

Organic Matter and Wo Err | 

of Hydration* + „. F , 

Alkalies moat UK and loss) 


Earthy Matter .. 

Dricripiion of Earthy M^mer.. 


Nature of Sand nr Grit 


Grading of Washed 5und r etc.: 

Retained cm | inch mesh Per cent. 

t+ i I# tp 

if « ^ *i 

,r IS ii II 

Passed i „ lf 

Cloy* etc- - - ** ,» 


Percentage of Cl#> p etc,, in Grit 
Lime corrected to Commercial Lime 
of So per cent. C«iO., Per cent. 
Volume of unsliikcd Unst to Sand and 
Gtfr, Com.Lemc aj 

Physical Character of Sample 


Reaction << . + n 

Free time 

Crushing strength per cubic inch 
Remarks 


Seventh or Ninth 
Century Mortar. 
Monkruearmout h 
Durham. 


S7 8 


3437 

& 

-54 

¥T* 

S l+ICt 

21-70 

W]]S 

^73 


3 '37 

tVmuining ("32 
oforgamt matter 
unburm earthy. 
Gray and white 

sand with quartx 
and water-worn 
flints. 


22 + 
ij-i 
ih j o 

m 

7 -i 


Westminster Ab¬ 
bey* from a por¬ 
tion of the ori ip rsal 
Stone work of the 
first prt of 
Henry ill, q-rjgi- 
i '^3 momir (early 
thirteen! h century] 


Church at Dansmb. said to be Smon, hut probably 
the Inner part of the eleventh century . 


Infirge Sample 
from Church 


40’ZQ 

0 - 4:5 

26-16 

I -40 

ra-ftc 

Trace 

10-44 


iCo i co 


None 


Fine sand. 


6676 

*35 

i-00 

Trace 

1 2’JO 
0-13 

3>o6 


100-00 


From j Window 
wliich U either 
Silicon or first 
ten y*0F5 after 
the Conquest 


40’0 
o’6 
4 -S 
30-2 
Txtice 

1?'4 

1 rave 


IOOO 


6-0 

4**7 

07 "3 ■ 34^7 

= 1 :o-5 

Very 1 hard, firmly 
adhering miTfint- 


NcUtral 

None 

323 lh* P 

The uH^rcgati? 
Ointaincd un- 
fcu mt chalk with 
fo^ils, which 
accounts for the 
high percentage 
of lime. 


Nil 

m 

H'tS 

irji 

76**4 

Nil 


Nil 

33 ■? 

75 o i 4 g-z 

■pi :o-r 

Hard, white mor¬ 
tar. 


Neutral 


Fine mind w ith 
large proportion 
of time. 


i-SS 

Ferruginous day 


Clean sand with 
small block 
water-worn Hint? 


15-8 

4-3 

Itt 

J! 


1000 


432 

!0- S 

47 8 : f. 6-76 

■* : 1-4 

Very hard, whit¬ 
ish mortar. with 

A 1 kafLne 
None 


Containing trace 

nf copper. 


None 


% Finc ferruginous 
sjnd, 


xoo-o 


IPO-0 


Traw 

37^7 

Hfi-Q 140*0 
™ t s 0 *4 

White, friable. 


From 

Church 


127 


I 

Famftjtttjui day 


Evidently similar 
Tu larger sample 
from the Church 


Weight of Sample : 

a **0-67 gramme 
Ton small for com 


Very Hard, with 

Hi n tv. 


y #4 grammes 
pine exnmj nation„ 
Practically identi¬ 
cal with ihe large p 
sample. 


Roman Aqueduct 
at Frejbfi, rhe 
Forum Julii of Lh^ 
Rtmuuis, Genuine 
piece of the origi¬ 
nal Roman com 

ftmciiart from thi 

Centre of the u^l! 
Some tan* D ,f 


0 O ’?4 

a' 3 + 

2'04 

764 

007 

000 
Trace 
y* 7 


3 T *4 

Slightly fernupn 
oum alununnt! 
powder. 

Qurirti sapid with 
a few parrides o! 
brick, fr.i gmenta of 
mica, grey nud- 
ules coupling of 
quartz, fchpn r. 
etc. 

Nil 

3-34 

yu 

!b -05 

61*69 


ioa-00 


4'3 

955 

22*3 :00-74 
= 1 to 3-6 

Very Hurd, white 
rtwrtar, w-irh pnm- 
its chips. 

Very faintly aLka- 

line 

None 

(iRo, 138, 172) 
oy, 163 lbs. 
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The Architecture Club 

public dinner 

The Architecture Club held tts Tim public dinner at 
the FIn*wl Cecil on m July, The evening, with Mr, j. C_ 
Squire in the drnir, was very successful, and some excel¬ 
lent speeches were made by Mr. £t. Lck Straehey, the 
chairman. ami JVI r. G. |\, Ches terion r among others. 

The formation of tliib Club marks a step in the direction 
of greater public interest being taken in modem archi¬ 
tecture. Lt is common ground that the art of architecture 
has been neglecEed by the Press and the public at large, 
jtid that it is only by siimtihting the interne of the com- 
mu nicy that the general level of architecture will improve. 
With our dislike of anything that savours of advertising. 

have perhaps erred hitherto in the contrary direction 
and have been shy of publicity of any sort. Perhaps we, 
m architects* are conscious chat wo arc creators and that 
Miking is not our particular province. The RJ.BJL, 
however, has itself' done a good deal in the lost few years 
to bring the public in touch with architecture, It has 
arranged lectures and hns invited the Press to take noire 
of if* activities ; bur much remains to be done in the way 
of enlightenment, and an unofficial body of persons, cun'- 
listing nt architects and laymen, nil working to further the 
caufle of good nrdutectiire, may do much that art affirml 
professional body cannot perforin, and such is the function 
of the Architecture Club. 

The Club was the outcome of a conversation which took 
place some time ago between Mr. J, C r Squire. the writer 
and editor of Tk* Limtfwr Mtrmry\ and myself. He was 
greatly interested in architecture, and wa* very much 
iwm-re that the general mass of modem building is of pom 
quality architecturally* end waited to get the voice of the 
Press to assist in bringing about a better stater of things - 
It was agreed t hat a ltd sun betw een architects* writers* imd 
newspapermen wo* necessary if this work wj» to be dune 
on the right lines. Subsequently, meetings and informal 
dinner* between a number of architects and pressmen took 
place* and the outcome of ihe^c was I he founding of the 
Club. 

The chief object of rht Club is to enlarge public 
appreciation of good architecture and the allied am, and 
especially of the best work of to-day. Tlu- membership 
b strictly limited in number, and consists of practising 
architects and laymen. The laymen, who are to out- 
number the architects by two to one, are men of influence 
if] the journalistic world, writer* and prominent persons 
who can further the objects of the Club. Mr. Thomaa 
1 tardy, 0 ,M. r has consented to become the Hon. President 
I t has biren encouraging to the promoters of [he scheme to 
Find what ready and practical interest has been taken in 
the dilb by people in :ill walks of life* am| hovv the idea 
ho 3 been welcomed. The Club is formed on broad lines J 
h will [Hit concern itselfw ilh arehiSect 11ml politics—it* sole 
mm and purpose is the improvement of English architec¬ 
ture m lawn and countryside. 

Oswald P* Milne [F.]. 


Obituary 

THE GATE MR. R. \L ROE [f?J 

Richard Mauleverer Roe, who passed away on jo July. 
in hi a tiEth year* was a son of the late George Charles Lionel 
Roc, of Ffoesbarotigb, co, Tipperary', his mother being a 
member of the Mauleverer family, 

tie commenced his professional career by serving 
articles with die firm of Segfton, Son, & Breretqn p and 
afterwards fulfilled engagement* with Mr. Cross > Bedford 
Estate Office)* Mr, Lewis Holmes* and Messrs. Davis & 
Emanuel successiveEy r He began to practise an his own 
account in Rasinghall Street in iB®i f mid a few years later 
he took into partnership the laic G. Richard* Julian t 
though in iffr>2 this was dissolved by mutual consent. 
In ifjij he took into partnership hi* brother-in-law, J* 
Charles Boli me [i/c/ariatej* who had been bk assistant 
for many years previously* 

Mr- Hoe's practice wi is chiefly confined to the City of 
London, his executed w orks there consisting of office imd 
busino&s premises, in ninny of which his skill in over¬ 
coming the difficulties imposed by sites of irregular ahape 
or restricted ares is e marked feature. Where the avail¬ 
able expenditure fiermiiEed anything more than a severely 
simple treatment, his designs are characterised by much 
taste and refinement in detail, and frequently show the 
extent to which he was influenced by the work of the early 
French Renaissance. The best example of his work is 
probably Oort House, at the comer of Mark Lane and 
Great Tow er Street, built during the period of his partner¬ 
ship with Mr. Julian. Among other works may be 
mentioned the following house* in JhtsinghalJ Street : No T 
57 1 Nos. 6* and 63, No. 64. Nos.65 and No. 70* (Bassi- 
shaw House), and Dunedin House in Basingliall Avenue. 
He was also responsible for No. S3 Cannon Street* Xoa T 74 
and 75 Chcapside, Nos. 36 and 37 Queen Street, Nos. 139 
and 130 Fleet Street h and other buildings. Tie acted as 
architect, during a long period, for the City properties of 
the late Sir Tollemache Sinclair, Bart,, for whom he de¬ 
signed several building? in Fleet Street at the time that 
the scheme for widening that thoroughfare was being 
carried out. Though his work lay principally in the City, 
he alsu> prepared the plan? for houses erected at Hindhcpd 
by rbe late Mr, John Grover, and was responsible for 
important addition* and alterations to Red Rioe > Hamp¬ 
shire* for Lord Grant ley. When the Cote Park estate at 
Twickenham was bring developed same years ago* be 
acquired land there and erected about a dozen residences, 
one of them f Crane House) for hk own occupation. 
These houses ore characterised by much charm and indi¬ 
viduality, 

Mr. Roe was a rapid worker, and his designs, from the 
preliminary sketches m the full-.size details, were usually 
the work of his own hand entirely. He bad a great love 
for dramatic art and literature, atld H being Jti accomplished 
French scholar, he produced admirable translations of 
several notable plays from tliat source, 

Mr, Roe wm elected an Associate in 18S1 and a Fellow 
in r He married Lilia, daughter of his former mooter, 
Mrv F. R, Bets ton* and she stimvci tn mourn hi* loss. 

J. C. B, 
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Tenth International Congress of Architects, Brussels 

4-11 September 1922 


T he Tenth International Congress of Architects nifl 
be held under the auspices nf the Sod etc Cent rale 
d p Arehiteentr* de Bclgtque in Brussels from 4 10 
11 September 1922, anti will be accompanied bv an 
Iftternafismal and a National Retrospective Archi¬ 
tects nil Exhibition, 

It will be remembered that the outbreak of the w ar 
interrupted the preparations for the Tenth Congress 
of the regular series, which was to have been held in 
Petrograd in May 1915 under the patronage of the laic 
Tsar. 

The Bode*e Centrale de Belgique will be celebrating 
the fiftieth anniversary of its foundation at the time of 
the Congress, and the architects of Belgium extend a 
cordial invitation to their foreign colleagues to join 
them in the celebration. 

The Congress will include delegates from maiiv 
foreign countries. The Belgian Committee is under 
the chairmanship of M- J. J. Caluwaers, with M* R. 
Moenaert as secretary'. 

PROGRAMME, 

4 Szpi. Morning ,-—Meeting of the Permanent Com¬ 

mit tee 0/ the International Congress of 
Architects. 

2 p.m .—Formal opening in the Palais de* 
Academics, 

Evening. —Reception. 

5 Sept. 10 am .—Opening nf the Architectural Ex¬ 

hibition in the Palais d'Egtnoni, 

2-6 p.m. —Conferences, 

Evening. —Receptions. 

6 Sept* 9 min, to Nom *—"Visits to buildings nf in¬ 

terest in Brussels. 

2—6 p r m.- Conferences. 

Evening ,—Rcceps i ons. 

7 Sept* Visits to the devastated zone, stopping at 

Ypres, and spending the night at Bulges, 

S Sept. Visits about Bruges, returning to Brussels in 
the evening. 

9 Septv Excursion to Antwerp* visits about the city 
and up the Scheldt. 

2-5 p.m. —Conferences* returning to Brussels 
in she evening. 

to Sept. 9 ti.m to Noon .—Visits to the Exposition, 
2-6 p.m. —Conferences, 

—Recepi i tins. 

11 Sept * 10 a.m .—Closing exercises. 

Subjects for Discussion. 

1. The responsibilities of the architect, 
a, Schedule of charges. 


3. The appointing of State and Municipal archi¬ 
tects* 

4. I 1 he right* of authorship of the architect. 

5. The profession of architecture : its aims and its 
rights, 

% Women architects. 

7. Public, national, and international competitions. 
The position of the winning architect In an 
international competition or of one working in 
a foreign country. 

S* Town planning, 

9- Small houses, 

10. The influence of locality on architecture. 

11. The preservation of historic monuments : with 
consideration of (heir economic, hygienic, and 
social aspects. 

Exhibition’s. 

An Architectural Exhibition will open 5 September 
in 1 he Palais d’Egmoru, lasting two weeks. 

It will be divided in two general classes: (^} 

Belgian—1 Retrospective, 2 Contemporaneous ; Jury* 
Messrs. Maula'te, Mercenicr, and Van Mont fort. (A) 
Foreign—there will he us many sections as there are 
countries represented. 

Dues. 

The dues for members will be 50 francs * for ladle* 
accompanying members (wives and daughters only) 
30 francs, which will give them the privilege of virii*, 
excursions, and receptions. 

Language* 

Official delegates may address the meetings in their 
own language. The official language of the Congress 
will be French + though any other language may be used 
provided a rdtumi in French is submitted at the same 
time. 

British Architects Invited, 

All Briilsh architects are cordially invited to take 
part in the Congress* 

All those desiring to attend or to receive further in¬ 
formation should communicate with 

The Secretary* 

The R.LB.A., 

9, Conduit Street, W.i. 


The President and Mr. Edward V. Warren have 
been appointed delegates of the Institute at the Inter¬ 
national Cu ogress. 
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R.I.B.A. Committees 

SESSION i*az-2j 

fbltowinsF Bowdf ind Comimtirc; have been appointed 
by the Council for the Session 10242 - 2 ^ :— 

Fomkci and House Commit™.—T he thr Hon. 

Secretory. Mens™, Sydney Perk*, FS_V. H. J>. Searl«^V, P ood, 

Stanley If. ILuniv 

FELLOXViiilip Drawings Co MM im® —'The Fukien*, the 

Hon. Secrtptry, Moml E, P. Warren, Heaton Ccunvn, C, 
bovrrt Ci]l. 

The Royal Gold Medal CoMMrrrrr — The President, 
ftlfssri. A- W. S. Crons. G^epitec Hubbuid, H. D. S*arles-W&od p 
C. Heathcote, the Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. A. Gobch, Sir Edwin 
J;- Llrtii'n*. R.A, f Sir Re^inuld Etomftdd, R_A.. Mem*. 
rninCai Jones, C. R, Fldcktan, Hcaran Comvn, T. R. Mil bum, 
E. P_ W™. 

Board of Aaci ifrEcn toal Em .*cation . — The President* ibe 
1 Ion Secretary. H. D. Sentet-Wood, George Hubbard, 

A. W. S, CtM% I'ratc-vir S J) Adshcid, Messrs. HobetT 
AtkinAon 4 H.Chnltnn Rr&dshaw, WaltrrCavr, E. Guy Dnvber, 
I^rntesor A. C. Ditkir. Messrs, II. M. Fletcher, W, Ciirtii- 
Green, Sir Rohyrf S. Primer, A R-A,. Pmfesw Reresford 
F fc tlr ? Mr. IV, ft. Purchon, Professor A.£, Richardson. Prafeair 
C. ||, Reilly fJ JE,, Mosn. Alan E_ MirnbY, H. AiKEtn Hall, 
E. Stanley I lull. 

Town PlANNCNG Cottiimrr-—The President, the Hon, 
Secretary, Professor Patrick AhettrOmbEe, M_\_, Prcifessot 
S. D. Adsheud, M.A— Mr. Robert Atkinson, Major Hurry 
limits. M P., Sir RejfLruikf BlnmiicM, HA, Mr*?fr>. Wiher 
Cave, Arthur Crovi, T. Rifjfc* Davison, VV. R. Duvidte^ F. M. 
ER™d, KdivJnT. Ibll, V> 11 L^vrxnf, Co! R C llelbrd. C.R., 
Sir Herbert JeteylS, Mtetra. II V. 1 Manchester, H. L Lwunjr, 
Professor W, R, Lethaby, Sir Edwin Luiyettn, It. A., Mr. D. 
ItarcUy Niven. Professor Bcr^foid Pr!e, M.A., Messrs , C I I. B. 
Quenofctl, W E. Riley. R.D.A., W. H Seth Smith. Herbert 
Shepherd. Jnhtl W, Simpson, Raymond Unwm, Sir A'Xon 
Webb, P.R.A 

The CoMFEmiftN* Committee.—T he President, the Hon. 
SrcreliiTY.PndeSMf l^trick AbrrcnimbEe, M.A., Messrs. W. IL 
Afisei), M C.p Henry V, Ashley, CL Leonard EEfcinjjtan. L, 
Rome Guthrie^ Vincent Hum, H. V. Lanthesirr, F, Whiten 
Newmim T William A. Pate, T. Tilteiin Rrr . j. DcrtorEttl Scott, 
Septimus WaraidE* Herbert A, Welch, W. G, Wilson. 

Tm R E. Mess Memorial Commtttfe.—IT onoe 
Culiir^ Gilbert Fn^er. T. F. W r . Gram. Maurice E. 

Wehb P D S,0 , MC. 

Thr I/jsdon Bui U 3 tM, Act* Cot:* errm:. — The President, 

I he I bn. Secretary. Pfofrttor ft. D. Adufavad, Messrs- Walter 
Cnve* Horace Cubits W r R. Dirnd^e. C. A. Dauhncy, K. Guy 
F>:iHvber, F.SA., Matt. Dawson. Sir Banister FIricher, MrtSrS, 
1C Austen l Ij]I. fkeor^e Hubbiird, F.S.A.. |. J, Joaas, Delissa 
Joseph, Sydney Parks, F.S.A.. IL D. Srrid«"Wood, Djgjby, 
L. Solonwij, Tl-Sc.. Sir Hmn r Tanner, C.B. l.S.O. 

Tiif Rfuiki itATJUN f xjmm mrS, — The President, Mnsif, 
II. 11, Scartt^-Wi^^b George Hubkird. A. W. Ct«i, MA, 
C. Heathcotr, ihe Hon. Secretary. Mr^n, W. Gitlbee Scott p 
k R- Fkcklon. Sydney Perkii, F,S.A. P Dclissa Joseph. Herbert 
Shepherd, W, <; Hitnl. rl G. F?dlrr. Major Him Rime*, 
M P, Mc^rt. Aribur Welford, W. E. Riley, Heatxn Comyn, 
w r . R. DavfdljHp T. R. Mi)bum, A. O. Collflid, Frank Wood- 
WTird, C, Tophmm Forreit. Pefciwd M. Fraser. L, A. CuHiford, 
C. Iflwt GjII, W, W, Sccm-MunCfieH. 

'Furr: Oh outers and If v- Laws Commiitrk. — TTse Prwidrot p 
^ lesui, A l W. S. Cross, M,A „, C- Heathcotc. George Hubbird n 
IL D. SearlrfAVocai, ihi- fton, Secrerarv', Messrs, W r . H Ash¬ 
ford, Max Clarke, Sydney Perks, F.S.A., Herbert Shepherd, 
Jr A. Su ftta. 


Tuf Sessional Parks Com%!itto:.—'T he Prapdcm P ihe 
Hon Secretary % Messrs, Martin S. Bri^- Walter Cave. 

The Annuai. Pinneh Committee.—'T he President, the Iton. 
Secrrarv. M«ara. Wsttiee Cave. WUIUrn Wood ward* 

ADDITIONAL MEMBERS TO THE FOi T R STANDING 
COMMITTEES, 

A ki Stamping Committee.- Mnn, V. R. Hioms, W. R. 
Davidge. C, LflWfl Gill, H. P, Burke Downing Wtdter Tupper, 

I.ITERATITtE StANinNfJ CoMM3TTEE—Messrs J A. Gutdhr 

1 firry Sirr. B.isi! Oliver^ L, A. Cullifurd, W. K. Ward. 

Practice Standing CoMMrrreL—Meunt. T. R Mi)hum. 
Pcra^Ttl M Fraser. Francis Jonts. Hjctj, 'Feather. W H^rv 
While. 

Science Stanuenq C^mhittee.—M essrs J, Esn&it Fmncfc ? 
S. B. Ruwe]!, E, Fiuider Etchells, j. E. Djxnn-Spim* A, W r + 
^Ien 3 fe, 

Competitions 

COMPETITION FOR REBUILDING NEW¬ 
MARKET HOTEL, BURY. 

The following copy of j notice hM been issued by the 
Council of 1 he Institute —“ Members and iicenljates 
of riie Royal Institute of Briiieh Arcliitccts must not 
take part in the ahovc competition because the coodi* 
tlcmft are not in accordance with the published Regula¬ 
tions of the Royal Institute for Architectural Compe¬ 
titions . ft 

CHELSEA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN. 

The Council of the Chelsea Hospital for Women 
propose to invite not more than twelve Architects 10 
submit Designs, in Competition, for their proposed 
Noises* Home (some 100 bedrooms, ctc.J>to he erected 
in the Hospital grounds^ 

Premiums of £1 50, £100 and £jo will be paid to the 
Author* of the Designs placed ist, 2nd and 3rd respec¬ 
tive! v The Council have appointed Alr.HenryY, Aiih- 
le?„ F,R.LB.A. h to draw up the Conditions and Instruc¬ 
tions of the Competition, und to adjudicate thereon. 

Architects willing co compete are requested to send in 
their names to the Secretary on or before September 16 
1922 together with their qualifications, 

By Order of the Council, 

IlfcRBEjtT H. Jennings, 

Arthur Street, Secretory. 

CheUes, S.W,^, 

COLOMBO TOWN HALL AND MUNICIPAL 
OFFICES COMPETITION, 

The Secretary of the Institute has received a cable 
from the Municipality of Colondvo to the clfect that the 
above Competition is ratricted to architect practlfiing 
in the East. 

COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
Southend-on-Sea Secondary SeJiooL 
hytbam Futlic Hall and Eatbs + 

The conditurns and ether documents relating to the 
above competitions may lie consul ted in the Library. 
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The Examinations 

INTERMEDIATE, 

I he Intermediate IvNaniiiiiiiinn, qualifying for repistra- 
Tidn SA Studrm, IU BA. was held in London from r, to 
1 5 June, OF the in caruliclakd who pr^enitd thumstlves 
26 p nod Hs were nelflgated. The successful candi- 
dans were as follows, the atone* being in order of 

merit n? placed by the Examiner* ?— 

Winnri Leraurd William Thornton (P_ i™l j 8, xMairfidd 
Street, Hull. 

iMcKewAN; Arthur Malcolm [P. |«nh *7, Someraet RiniJ, 
I t^r.dswQrTji Wood, BimiinjjhiUrt. 

ViN-e: Ronald Owen [p. ifji*].'?, Whymnrk Avmut. Wood 
Creerip SS.22. 

•Movtacu j Adrian, 7. Oudwell Street. Myddleton Sqnn, 

DrL ■ I + 

Co*™: ll.iruld John JP. lOJO], e t> W, E. Watson, Etq., a. 
Mine Court Chambers. Temple, E.C.4. 

Fillmore : Cecil Ernest Millard [> L 19^], Ncwhaven, Holly- 
hedge Rtad, W cst Biwnwith. 

Mettzs: SydneyOttHc [P )9 „], 6„, WandtWOrth 
Rond P Ctapham, S.WJS. 

GRAV ; CWp Clate [P. njroJ, Si, Sutton Crescent, WhImII. 
IIOOCES: Allied Walter TP. i 9 io], *o. Fortescue Road, Si. 
Thomjsi, Exeter. 

Wh_de: George f P t$ i 4 $l t hrtwerton Road, Old Emm. 
CuTMSpn$Q$f; D*h? [P . igsolt i. CristfdiUc Street* High 
Wc^iwood, Humsterlcy Colliery* co. Durham. 

F*U*m ■ George [J* 1Q14), ii r Victory Road, llklev. 
Ford s Wahcrllcnr) [A 192a}. Fairfbrd. i8*Sl, Man's Grove* 
Quraick. W 4 + 

J™ 3 ■ J^hn [R, mi]. Dockmy Batik, Wigfon, Cumber |*m<L 
CotlGfl ; Gerald diaries Purcdt [J\ 1922], Sutui%- Mead, 
* I Sands Raid. Fnigntem. S, Umn P 

FaAKCttELL j Coni llamas [P. 194 tj* 43, Edmund Street. 
Camhcru e] I, S.E.5. 

Bkacc f George John f>. If 20], 2* , Clcmcm*Road, Em I!am. 

to. 

Ccm-JsTR ; Benjsttdei f P. 1 qz 1 ], 32, Agincourt Avenue, Bdftttt, 
CtspN : Alfred Godwin [P. ifiij, ;y r Park View, Staplcfcnd. 
Notts. 

Chj3 ^j Hill H ion Tilsley [P. 1917], 37, Manor Park, Kcdliind. 
Bnstol, 

BarSslby : Geoffrey Reynold* (p, n>i 9 ], z. Euthoba, Letch- 
north, Hert*. 

V nichaid Jeflffly [ft 1919], 37, Hamilton R&ad, 
Heading. 

Eccl^stdke 7 Arthur Will jam [P P 1918! 34, Victoria Road, 
Great \annouEh. 

England; Nuraun Roderick [f\ 1 ->j S], 24, Bromley Road, 
St. Anncs-on-tbe ■ Sea h francs. 

RiuiLuu> : John Cvril [P. r^iS). 7 t t Whitchurch Road, Cardiff, 
iatleh: Kenneth Seaward fP. 1920]. lv\ court, Brookstde n 
Chctterfirid. 

THE FINAL AND SPECIAL, 

The Final nnd Special Examination*, qualifying for 
candidature ns Associate. R I B,A,, were held in London 
from 2z to 29 June. Of the 37 candidates admitted* 17 
passed the entire examination. 2 passed Part L (having 
elected, in accordance with I he rcgull\i<ms f to take the 
examination in two pans), and the remaining 14 were rele¬ 
gated. The successful candidates are a_* follows t— 

Bajlue : William [ 78. Park Drive S,, Wiiiteinch. 
Glanguw* 
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Cc ' M [Sf,e ^ 17i ' Si JumwV 

Buriifi : Bc.TiT.1n1 fjf. 3 i. Pn„n Street, t>udk. 

tcJLiiep : Fmnw* Nowreji [. 5 . Indkn iitudunuHoiiel, 

Keppri Street,. W,C.l. 

C:iT ^^;j^ EhWnl [ ^ liC I 9 | T]* ,i Alpcnrove/ h Kidmorc, 

Hopt.fn : Mas Riducrd [S. 1911], hS, Cimhfidge Termce. W,;. 
IliGipt Ueanur Katherme Dorothy [S. 1931 J. 28* More too 
atTeet, TyA\ .1, 

Jessw : AW l Gcflfsr [5. t**0], w. Ciirpcnicf Ro,d. 
hu ghiLv cn n, Birmmtsham. 

Lf\TRKLS : Ocrtmde Ullhdniint \bfgiirct [S'. 10 ?*]. 3?. 

Guytan Roiid, Harrow-on- the-Hiff 
\aWUAU: wpim Renjamm Turner {SMIoQ, e o Morrt. 
<KHteh k Sauiidp, Ifank Chambers. Kettering, 

PmtOV 11 VIT: LTouelwii Slobodan, 35 , Bedford Square, W C 1 . 
HnD £Let ™ nder I'ffw]. aatp Clifton Road Abet- 

Richards: Frantis Aiuputu* to, Tuft-m Street, 

MtattinnstcT, S.W .j. 

RlTf : Winifred [S. 19Z1], ir\. Gordon So mi re. W.C j 

lS ’ *^ sJ ' Ilijzh Street, 

Sl '™ : , >>-> [S . 919 ], ■' The Heath/' I. Hnlford 

Road, Hjm|HIejd. N.W.J, * 

^ fL Toun Albert Street, Camden 

AI.LCORS : Willwn John [s. 1 9 I 3 ), The Pinnucles. Ship. 
.. Tonhndni!, Kent (Pour,/ in Pari I,). 

tlJSk^ L Edward Gcorae [S. 1920] h St(*ckw^d Crescent. Luton 
(Pto#d ttt Purt J.J. 

I he candidates marked 1 are not British iuhjecti h but 
have taken ih c mmmafinm for the purpose nf obtaining 
cminiwes to that effect. 

'Hw Board have recoinmended that the Ashniid Prize 
j? 5^ i° ^ r ' ^ Aberdeen* he brin>> the 

mo idrtie vvho has moat highly dminguhhed himself in 
the hin.ll Exam,nation, al s * that Mr. Rr.d he awarded the 
1 nests mark of distinct ton. 

THE SPECIAL WAR EXAMINATION. 

Tlte Special Examination (for students whose 

itudien had been interrupted by the war) was held in Lon¬ 
don and Manchester from 3 to 7 July, Of the 215 can- 
dubtes admitted, 1 3 t passed , w d S s w etc tdesated. Tlw 
successful students are as follow* :— 

c , hBr !P William, t iC, Mansfield Road. Knttingfamn 

A K^nsin^on s 1 "^' A R CjV ’ Huv;l[ CVl »«r -f An. S. 

BA °Dev«whS‘ Sl ^ ^ CT>n ’* ' Torr ‘ d « e M'tunt," Bideford, 

Uai -L '. Frederick, c o Arehitec 1 unil A-soci.tion, 34 ami 

35 , Hedfnal Squire. W.C. 

BANJjAirr ; Hugh Charles, 45, PurkhiJI Rond, Hampstead, 

Buewm t Ouilet Downing. ,88, High Road. LeylMI, K.lt. 
a N^. L ” I|C Mrl - j°- WdBdaidc Road, ]tLw I*aric. 

lltVT i Mw : Oo rT, 5 | i u, j a?1 AJexmder Holder, 165. South 
(. roxteil Road, Dulwich, S.E.ai. 

'' 7 loll,> W sy"S. < ' 6l - ™ 1>ark Road ‘ 

bS^v : uvfejr NiC e 0 v ( J0n ’ - o6 “- Adelaide Road. N.W.J. 

Karro. \S rlfrtd, I) 3i Fulkn^r Slrrci Lh^riHwt, 

B M - C * Thc Oaklenck Acacia Grove, 
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Bnm: Enc LejJie, J4. IVdfnrd Square. W.C.j, 

Blakeley : Twn F Orthard Street, Savi je Town, Dewsbury. 
BoOKUL I Alfred Vincent, Muntem Road, Potent IltlJ. 

SJkaj* 

Box : Harry Ewart, 54, Holland Rond, Mrid&toue. 

: Ji'iui, It, L'ppcr Dub Street, Rodney Street, 
Liverpool, 

Bkiju^ - Reginald/ 1 Hanover House*” Tcnnj »n Road, Luton- 
Brqadbent : John Stewart, jo, Bruce Road, Bow, E.j, 
BleOTHEftS : Colin Stanlev, 4^ Whitechapel. Liverpool, 

Hswh \ ; Waller. Architectural Asi&oaatinn. *K h Bedford 
Square. W.C.I. 

C 41 EY 1 Waller Herbert, c o Architectural Asscdkfum* ^4, 

Bedford Square, WC.T 

Carter t George Bertram, 14, Creighton Road, FJthnun, S.E.y, 
C AMT WRIGHT ; Wilfred, 20 , Cambridge Street, borough, 

OllSHGLM ; Alexander Miclifod, Ij, Euiton Grow, Biriten- 
Ind. 

Clack: John, 104, Victoria Street, Westminster* SAY.i. 
COKXii : Ernest Harold, Mcsidowhtde , Cambrian View, 
Cht*tcf, 

Crjckmay : Gordon Hoyltr, 46, CharleviEie Rond, West Kttv 
singtDii, W. 

DtowTHBt s John Henry ffun.J, ” Crai# Lea/’ Moorlands 
Avenue, Drivshut)', 

oe Burgh ; Robert Stanley, " Deer Leap, 11 St. Cnwa* Furn- 
ham, Surrey. 

Dtsft : Alwyn Ranald, 11, The Avenue, Barnet, Hera. 

DlXOS : Charles Guy, 31* Blount View Road. Stroud Green, 
N4* 

DfcCTWOOtJ : Frederick G»tg? T King Street, Manchester, 
BQO£tS : Frank Wallis, Church Street, Paignton. S. Devon* 
Et Mi : Jack. Berry held House, near Aylesbury, 

Fahe : Arthur Ccui], i£, Now Bond direct* Bath. 

FARRitK : Archibald Victor, 101, The Ridgeway, Wimbledon, 

SAVjfl, 

Flttcr&JFT : Alfred C nimbi dint me, 17a, High Street. Bolton. 
FLUTTOt : Anthony Thomas„ 7S. Cicada Road. Wandsworth 
Ccmjnun T 5 -W.ifi. 

FomtkWf £ Irfshe Robert, so, Wellington Road, Brighton. 
Francis : Cecil WLlliam, £J, Save mu, be Road, Hampstead, 
SAV.y. 

Fkaseh; Drtpht, co 9, Powderhnm Crescent, Pennsylvania, 
Easier. 

FhViai : Edgar, 46, Carter Street, [‘daces Road, Liverpool, 
f «ADD * George Cyril, Redlands, BtomsKWC, Worcester, 
Georue: 1 Conrad Eric, i2, Caroline Street, Eaton Terrace, 
S.W.i. 

GlASa : James Scott, 38, Eastwood IUud, Goodman eft, Essex. 
tiownR : Lawfnrd Raymond* "■ Mro-v-atcd/* Shelone Road. 
Briton Ferry, GIhth. 

GraY: James* I13* Dalkeith Road, Edinburgh. 

Hm L : Herbert juua, 53. Paul ton Square, King's RomI, 
Chelwa, S.W. 

Hall ; Leslie William, 19, Belpivc Avenue, Watford, Herts. 
HALL r Montagu A*h 1 ev, 3, Silver Street. Lincoln. 

Ham veun j junto L-rtnierick* Bnkriscr** Farm, Beltring. Pud- 
dock Wood, Kent. 

HeocjiY : Patrick, ,+ Burskm Housed WhiteluilL Road, Gray!I, 
Essex. 

HOUifN z Walter Fr«tcnck Cinfkv, Sailers Acre, Grcgarin 
HwJ, Be atoms field. 

HOVW'OOD : James, 20, Baker Road, N.W.IO, 

IluwTTT : Leonard Cedi. Schawl i>f Architecture, University 
of Liverpool, Ashton Street. Liverpool* 

Ht'nilAim : Grarpe Edward. 34, Bedford Square, \V,G,i- 
lotiUsDEN ; Sidney Dixon* ;; 1, Constantine Rnfld H Himprtaid, 

n.w 3 , 

Jarvu : Harold Edgar, No. 1 Bungalow* Oxford Road. Ban¬ 
bury* 0 XOB. 


Joibe : l^ivi*. IJanrrcIhyd* near Cowbridgt, Glum* 

JuiiN -:hn : Willuiin Arthur, J:, Bran blood Terrace, Morton, 
Manchester. 

joNES- ■ Thomah hdivard. 11 Terf^n , n L Port DinorWIC, N. W,iles_ 
Klm\' : Leslie Hlggtr, 5* Lcnimort Squartf. Kenninjfion 
P-irk ? S-H.jy, 

KknoalL : diaries, The Gables. OsSetl, YortHhine- 
KmEDY ■ Col in White, c.o Architectural A/-:i ociatin0, 34 ■- 3 5 . 
Bedford Square, W.C-i. 

Kiu^nei>h : G'LjuJi-, 39, Marion Road. Bootle, Lanes. 

KlNC r Gro rv;c Edward, Fww View , 59, Forest Road Eavt, 
Nottingnwm- 

Kinna : Kemnure, Liberty Building:-. School Lane, LivetptKil. 
KlliUV : Stuart C^nifroci, ^5. Bedford Square, W.C.t. 

Knott : Alfred Stocket, A%lut! Onuge, pollards Hill, Not' 
hu ry, Surrey. 

La-MUER! : Frederick Henry J j6, Horvcll Road, Hiylibuiy, N. 5 . 
LlDBirar 5 George Victor^ -65, Cnvendiah Roiid, Baihiun. 
S.W.iz. 

Ltvftt : Richard Alfred Hardwick, Montpelier Road. 

N.W.5. 

LQNiUAJjy : Herbert Grecnhiilgh, ro, Maple Grove, Pn^rwich, 
Manchester. 

Lvs^uftn ; David Adams, mA, Temple Raw, Bimtinghjiin. 
McDonald: Jame^ Robert Angus, 38, Beds Bum Road, 
Jarrow-on-Tyoe. 

Mackay - Robert Sruiirt Stephen, c u Gray, 1J, HichjnontI 
Ternice, At^rdeco. 

McNavOkt : Robert Muckison, Lcveniord Place. Dum¬ 
barton, Scotland. 

Mc^VlLLlVl : Alexander, M Vicwhili/* Doveont Road, Cor* 
atorphine. Edinburgh- 

MANSEKOTi : Brian George School of Architecture P 

CnivrtBiy of Liverpool, Liverpool. 

Maw* : John Gibb. z. Osborne Place* Aberdeen. 

MII4UM.N : Charles Willijm, c.o Mesara. Clark & Moscrop, 
Feedmmj, Diriiitptork. 

Milnrh : John Sow^crty, Craven 'Fcrmce, Lancaster Lratc, 
W- 

Minty : AVitliam Stanley h 35^ Craven Street, Charing Crosi, 

w*c. 

y loNK 1 Sydney Geo F^i 42. Rtgenl's Paris Road F N.'W .1 . 
Moony l Herbert Litw, 5, W r tnton Street. Ryde, Isle of Wight. 
Moore : Frank Allen. Knowfr Hou^c, KnotUe^ Bristnl. 
NvWSOJ r Arthur Tharpe 1 61. Derby Rood, Long EaTOn, near 
Nuttinghzm. 

Nom^ : chartra* Ji.OU Hull l-arve, Within gtun, Manchester, 
Nltt : Edw*n,l jamev, 57* Holg-iw Road, Nottingham. 
O'Connor, Edward Dominic, Kirby Muxloe, Leirestet. 

Paue i Eric Charles R.indle + 3z, Mortfen Rend. Newport* Mon, 
Palmer : Kenneth* 7, Beech Avenue, Galley* Cheshire. 
Parker : John Kilguur, 34, Bedford Square, W.C*i- 
Piggott r John Robert, iz?, Wesuncmru Rood, Elthum, S.E.9. 
PlKE : Cbtarles \Mtliom. Savcmate House. DoKh^ttr. 
PhrmiAHi - Harold William, Stamford StrecE, Liverpool. 
Qu armeY : George Gilbert, M Ophutda,*" Glen View Road + 
Burnley. 

IUe : Donald Omeron, 217, Union Street, Aberdeen* 
RANKINS : Andrew, 14, Fh?r«ford Avenue, Hull* 

Rees : John Frederick* 11 Breotor," 16* Fieldi Road* Newport P 
Mon. 

RlLEV : Herbert Geoigc. ^5, Hsrscfair Street, Leicester* 
Rocebs : William Jelf, t68, Seuw’ Hill, Newport, Mon. 

Ross : David John Alexander, Wood ride, lmh«, InretiKsd. 
StOtT j Herman Alexander, 134, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde 
Park, W_ 

Shetheru : John Chicne, 5^ Tnrrin^tan Square, W.C.i. 
Silk : Guy Whitehall* 19, BohLte Park Gnraem, N.W.3. 
Skijh^ES : Eric Hayward, 15, Bmadhurst Girdcnx, N.W*6, 
Satjp-vviTEi : Lionel Erncjst, 34, Bedford Square, W.C.r. 
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S ™f £ . J*. w«t End Uuc, Wet llonip- 

M arlinc : Wiilito, Lave, Orby Cbasgt, Quicklcy L_ine, 
*L ni fcrl ey ood , Herts. 

: C ,T 1 ^"T‘ Tht C ' as[k - WlllC*.« W . 

* SU^'h Hcrbm StlH« PbiM, 

SuTttEB i Stanley Holt, i, Tilmort Road, Pclersfield. 

AK ^f* : , C1 « ri “ l">, St. Get>tj(t , Temtce, Jesmcmd, 

Newctotlt-upan-Ty-ae. 

Iavlor- William Logan, The Schtitilhoiiic, Kintoie, Aher- 
uecrtfl hire . 

TnffMa : William Richard. lob, Pembroke Road Seven 
Kcii^ F Es^ex. 

**”**" Hfnr> 72 h Orbel Street, lUmran, S.W.II. 

I ffwsBflow . Fredenc Edward, 37. FwnKmk Awiuc, Sud- 
o«ty Hill, fctnith Harrow. 

! ROUP: Roberl.Jamieson, 14, Grays Inn Sqiutre, W.C.l. 

' 1S ™ ! ' 1 |» : 'J 'Hum LiddLc, J, Granville -Venue. Fun's l Hah 
-North urn iserland. 

wf^ : S, Camden Street, Oakley Square, X.W.t, 

AVnnjMa-p r ^Gwn-e, 5-. Malmesbury Rnad, Smith W«ad- 

w!^ lKSOS \i'V rtw S Cu,Jcf - «■ -“ilreei. Ndumi. 

V, UllUt r W alter Flldfips Wynne, 107 , East Dulwich Grove, 

Willv-ott : Stanley John, t0 5 , High Street, Beckenham 

John vraitatn Gilmour, U. Addison Mttaaimii. Ken- 

MitfltDq p \\ _i_^_ 

v’^ Ui ^ Alwria t^-ter, *. Manor lame, Uc. S.E.t 

Vi 1 vr- Lharl^ ‘William 71, Wcrn.ll Road, Clifton. Bristol. 

Members’ Column 

MrrtibiJi Lttnttwttt t find Student 1 ipuerf annnuntfmtnti 

and fj vafie knnv.it Ihrir inputcmtnlt in this column crithpul chars*. 

' f*' md Edit ° r ‘ 

f J " J ^ rtrnfu./<frm. fFAtre mjomw.rviit/rtml. 

60* numhett iri/l Je ritrn uitt/ ifinKvn fetaorded. 

office WANTED 

Ay -Vacate ol 1 he Qulllute would Uki to share the 

Rr^^uTsmrt<***»■ * 

PARTNER SHU’S, 

AaC HTTECT aml Surveyor-d many y- ate' itsodliig desires 11. meet 
^ w j* f. ,milL ’ r W*lh soma capital m take tver his Mactire 

«re 4 “nr. ' V ,fk PrflM*i|»*Wv. 1 W: -talc l M ~ uni 

Bssraswr.. 8 * J - f o ^ ,c,ir> ' k,aA ' “>**** 

a r ]V '^ («"*«* partinrslllp Eli esHihlklKd printkr, 
SrintEi Afm ,1. j Jpitq, China <n SuutLi AttLcrint p ^ V ra i^’ v 4r i P j 
Ctperira^r 3 j.uduu 4 JMt ibr-rjiJ Sjirjkji Fr^turh and Finhaii ■ *u-h[ 

' ‘' ^ kni 7' , * fc ' t£ ^' rF lnft ™ 1 * Miii i i-ti- rgoiMfilr qiMLilltl hh- 

^■yine ui«i t-> rrs^t^.bilily ImlhtEug ^nid rjilrt li-oriu! 

eon 1 fl cf ftaiLVr iv^eIciuc-cl, ahlI ^cLitml ^thuc, aih» miiiqliDti, £ ml v 
fiij.ilt i-ajfHaJ avMUaliU . Anplv Jku jn, , >k k ( H a 

‘P'aljfiBdi.butiudlaguirtttlHlee, d-dm to 
porilM^ pjjtiirnhjp IU ftahlRtml pneUec in !dan«h«trr district 

UfUjJi^ W ?°* ftl1 ' ' " !i ‘ l ' n:,,alT 1 ^ 'i . . . Street. 

A.R I.B.A- with ntoderate ttipiia] i|>sdrtw lunlcir fiattnrnliiri or 
[KiritJciLi leading |o s ai ne, with 5 dim pravtismg iri OEauoer, 

"I St'adatid or Edinburgh preltmred. Advertiser used in reitnini. 
■Ituhty in JargD nSc«.—Ri-jily [Jm you, r/n Serrelaiy R I.It.A, 

<j, Undull Suttl, IV, 1 , p 

s §4 


OISSOLUTlOjf OF PARTNERSHIP. 

Tn/u i , ’ i!hfrt< ' rarriod [f J L h V Uttwil.1 and It.iilv 

FF.R.I.B.A., 44 LiUifosit Street, Noltiflfihaui . An-hiti'eli is 
di.^uLied by mutual s^n-rol a= trnm to July in”, a. W BreWitl 
will emitinur In pr.ictio' .it r Ljrw Piierneiii, am] U ] Eiilv ■aili 
continue In priori^ at 44 ParlLiim-JH St reel 5 

C HA NOE OK AlHJRESS. 

W* W,1 ?? s ’ LiccuiMir R.I.l! A., lu* .-hauyinl hit 

Hatiipstejil ' '' *'' ^ WW *‘ S,W '■ FTc'lephonr 1 

ItESbitPnON OF PRACTICE. 

Mu. |mm SIFHOK3, Licentiate R I BA,., has plrastne to 

~r J” c J ’ h “ wnAitei tual ptaetiee at l'alaee 

UumlKis, Bndfi: Mi-.-t, Weil minster, SAV.i. 

APPOINT-VIL.VHi W AN TEO, 

viuSil'^v l?1 ' ,,fi ‘“ thr "' L:V «tviee in In: ■. . !ro - 

Vincuj Oflke desirw topxtaim m London.—Apply Hus ..'s. , , 
Mu retary R.1.II A, ij Ccradmt Street. H, \^c ' r 

i ti<0 ** I E£ 1“'^ AwiMant ui the offire of an 
* PJ ,b S c »Ppotnthmnt. SflVru year.' eiprrtener. 
iv e 4 4 dtavnnpi, Sjstcihrjitinuj . Jlu i qnantiiiei. 

lire. N,> !U ' 1 " s ' ! ^ v ft J « A - "Conduit 

*3 } ,H U \ Xr *l S|]n ” F-:’ 4 v temuiti T ill I^ndCitL Am j t. twelve 
warm ftan-elusi pmv Etoia] eitfrritnce, three j-RatmChitl A^tanl. 
Ltmi^riity lOHums; zpfr M-ilj-ratr 

tttisa&snxe ?*!”• r - *™«> 
i jS 3 gj&U 5 Sa^£^ 3 S “St 

' v l --irn 4 hj. hj-ir y. .ir-’ ivaf ^xpeNrqrt tn Eoidneetm. 

-VlTly IM ikj., . 0 Secretary H I It A..., t..n*tauS.ret 1 W .. 

-eire^i uJsr.i- esperivllte |iu yean private 

ivutneiship in sound firm. Altk injiii-i.- 
C S m ' 4 **ptrt*ne* in 4 E 1 branetc*; 
Sl^. wT y 1 7<KI ‘ r/rt Sflfcrlary k.I.HA, y, O rkdun 

a vpo 1 ntmeNT s vacant. 

.VRcmTrctuHAL A^Esiant WiKTifl ion Hojita Kdffs.— e^ 
t .11 4fKs 1 T™ 1 * 1 fur thf« wars 

Sv^/it 01,1 K, v f r «« w *l -i« >'fni ilf itiiT-r — 

y ?il u B ins-tanj® to Ml iAi|-aI 4 fi WiK kL M In&S C iv. h at 

SKSSi? ,lh ’ bu5i,k ’ wlic »>w ■" 
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RMENIA. a ancient records show, has heen known 
by that name forabou 12.500 yean. The country 
„is a high plateau 10 thesouth of the HbukSea and 
the chain of the Caucasus; the frond ers ex lend to the Cas¬ 
pian on the cast and to the north of Mesopotamia on the 
south. The inhabitants are a mifongr of peoples having 
different affinities. The most indent among them, as 
we know from eiitteiform inscriptions. Had their centre 
of (‘tilHire in the country around Lake Van, More than 
fifty of these inscriptions demonstrate the origin in 
Armenia of the 1 Shiites. Ollier inscriptions of tlie con¬ 
quering ChaltlMt-Assyrians named the high Armenian 
plain Urartu ; the Assiiians called it the hand of 
Nahiri (Rowers). An iiwcriptitm of Assut-Nasi r-P.il 
mentions strong towns surrounded by three rings of 
walls. 

About eleven centuries iU\ a people which inhabited 
Macedonia and Thrace* being pushed out by invaders 
from the north, crossed to Asia. S m time, traversing 
Asia Minot And combining with the n alive peoples, 
some of them ultimately entered Arnic nia, thus bring¬ 


ing in new blood from the west This people, sup¬ 
posed (0 he Phrygian* or related in the Phrygians* 
brought to the Orient a vivifying and renewing clement* 
and they mini rally gained ibtr ascendency over the old 
indigenous inhabitants. It is from this time that the 
country of the high plateau came to be called Armenia 
from and by the new people, it is a remarkable faei and 
very characteristic that all the words in the Armenian 
language which express zcar, force ¥ soldier„ etc,, are 
Aryan, in contrast to the words for re Union, worship ¥ 
culture , we hits, atts r comment and dome flic od/erlr* 
which come from the older stock, 1 believe that when 
a time of peace allows of excavations by the modern 
methods of research that we shall arrive ai results 
which will be revolutionary in the archaeology of the 
near Orient. 

Whenever I stop before the has-reliefs of the 
Assyrian palaces m the British Museum and examine 
the processions of those Etoiitg to slavery and to the 
great constructive works I wonder whether the works 
of uri themselves may nut be hugely due to Armenian 
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genius. All image nf .t g*>J Chnldi i ■» mentioned in tl Le 
inscnptioiu as having been taken away from Armenia 
hv >irgi*n. Stuck «f the languages of the Near East 
s-h'&Wfr ihu! Armenian an i.ndQ--Pcrsmii v&fiEtv 
related to Sanscrit Aini Zef]d—mure pirticubrlv ta the 
hitler. In Armenian story the kgcndarv founrler of 
native culture ca me from Bab v Luma. 

It is not exacriy knmvn by what niemw Armem^ 
whrdi had For centuries been" ruled by feudal princes 
independent of one another, uas reconstructed as a 
Kingdom under a Parthian dynasty known as the 
Armenian Ar^caddes. Hut from about i$o B r history 
become* less legendary. The first monarch, Vagars- 
h^g I, reorganised the state in a similar way to tlfiu in 
which Anscact* L his eider brother, had metamor- 
phosed the Persia of the Aehemedcs. 

At this time several religion* existed side by side, 
and all were tolerated, but a preference was given to 
iht god $ of Greece for political reasons, About forty 
Sears Jsicr Artashes the Conductor + grandson of 
Yagarshag J. returning from a suevr^ful military ex¬ 
pedition in Asia Minor, brought back as irophJus 
images of Greek gods to place in his capital, Armavir. 
lhesc were statues i>f Artemis, Hera kies and Apollo, 
and they were received by die high priests, who set 
them up at Ahmavjr (Moses of Khorcne). Artush** 
hmughi dao images of Olympian Zeus, Athene, Hcph*- 
istns, and Aphrodite, and these were placed in the 
stronghold Asi The king, Tigrane* II % 55 s.i 
assigned places for the cull of these images tlf Greek 
gods ft Am, and the native divinities which resembled 
them 1 he most were placed with them* Thus Zeus was 
placed m the tempi* at Anj consecrated to AJinra- 
mstzd, the lather of the gods. Athene found a home at 
1 lift in □ temple of Nana ; Artemis was put in the 
temple of Anahit at EnliA ; and no Aphrodite vvaj 
assigned another temple ai AarmsKAT m the house of 
the goddess Asightk. li is said that priests were also 
brought to Armenia. 

Why, it may he asked, did this Greek cult aim- in 
Armenia if it already hail iis own Idol images and 
architecture ? Further; after the importation of Greek 
images and priests s did ria-e Armenians construct their 
religious edifices in a Greek manner ? As no vcsfjjteg 
have been found, we must suppose that the temples 
remained of a native character. Up to the present the 
only evidence regarding art under the Hcllcnophile 
kings i* the beautiful head of the Greek goddess in jhe 
British Museum found at Sadakh, On the acceptance 
of Christianity (a p. 114) the products of Hellenic art 
were »> thoroughly destroyed iliat hardly a trace has 
survived.* 

It is evident ihat before the time of the dynasty of 
the Parthian Arscacides there existed in Armenia a 
polytheism which required temples and imag*$. No 

* See nt>te at end. 


rnaieml evidence of these has been found, hut ill* 
literary' evidence points to the txmcnc* of temples 
from an early period. The hierarchy at that time were 
members of the reigning familjt^ jnd under the 
Arscaride? rbr^ custom was resumed. In A.p, -g th t . 
-in of the king was high priest in the temple of 
A r.muiKd ai A.ne. l .amlx ami villages were assigned for 
ihn sm ut tif the idols, and these at j Liter time were 
transferred to the church. 

I muss mention the existence of an edifice of modest 
dimensions hut of pore Roman style. This was pro¬ 
bably erected for iht pantheistic idol cult fashionable 
111 ’he days of the A mad d eh, and it is said to have been 
constructed by the KingTiridat as a summer residence 
tor ins sister KliOsrovitouJdu. The min of this build- 
ins* is about 35 miles from Em VAN, and its true nature 
1l ™ Y et I*** established, t suppose it must have 
ota It by Roman architects for Tin da t and pm _ 
bqbly for the pagan cult of the Crseco-Rnman gods 
Tins budding and the bronze head in the British 
Museum are documents in agreement with the testi¬ 
mony of the chronicles* 

Armenia was .1 mixing laud of various, races and 
creeds The land of the high plateau w»> overturned 
many limes and is many times reformed attain. Ir, ,h L - 
p re-Christian period a number of beliefs existed side 
by side in mutual toleration. Certain ntual forms 
observed even 10-day in the Armenian Church seem to 
\-ti survivals. ..f old pagan customs, and manv super 
stitmus practices and beliefs also continue to exist 
passed on from days of human sacrifice, of the adora¬ 
tion of sun, stars, fire, water, and tires. Traces of the 
rioblc and intelligent Mazxleisin also seem to have 
persisted. 


, ■ , ,■ ^ni^ummy wils pro- 

claimed the relwion of the slate by Tiridat in the frmrth 
century. I his became a cause of further separation be¬ 
tween Armenians and Persians, ancient neighbour* 
thej were. Any alliance with Rome on the part r>f 
™ n,a was a cause of difference between the two 
nations, although they were in large pan a common 

& S S?r. VJ* p /°^ h!c tatcr the proclama- 

t on of he faith of Christ that the adepts of the Ma*- 

dcj8t hcM t n,i thr shippers of the continued if 

>n sccrei, ihc practice of their cults. These nati.Jlv 
sympathised w.ih the.r Sassankn Co-rdiinonisis 'J’he 
jjhapun. khosrues, Varahrams, etc., did not overlook 
his accord, tins fraternity in Jesus, between Armenia 
and Byzantium, the hereditary enemy of Persia. 

1 he chronicles, which have abundant information in 
regard to the pagan period in Armenia, say little about 
_L hinges and refor ms consequent on the acceptance 
* For .irtiiin or ihw huiyine -St»vj»w«lii’a 10 1 . 
fc™JL n t ofT.fr^K? 1 , !f Ct V r ?- ta, tae British Museum i, 

S?rS!l$ SsslSSr tif 1 ' which 11 mM 1,1 ^ ^ 
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of Christianity. They only tell in general terms that 
St, Gregory the Illuminator, assisted by King Tiridat, 
had the temples (mchians) and I he a I tats demolished and 
the idols annihilated. I suppose that this was a Chrisius 
Imfwrai movement similar lo outbreaks in the Western 
world* 

The cordial relations of the Armenians with the great 
Christian Byzantine power angered the Persians still 
more. Christian Armenia did not inspire the confidence 
of Sassani&n Persians ; even after ihe Council of CM- 
tedort {the decisions of which the .Armenians rejected, 
remaining faithful to the Creed of Nicea), when it was 
impossible to be in accord with Byzantium against the 
East, suspicions were continued. However, Armenia, 
even to avert ruin, would not niter her faith. Her 
Church remained in alliance with the Syrians and the 
Copts, who were nor military powers. The Syrians 
were zealous in the propagation of the faith, and the 
Armenian churches follow the Syrian rite and the Gos¬ 
pel* are read in (hat language. The misses of the people 
two centuries after the proclamation of the Gospel had 
not fully abandoned their old pagan beliefs, and they 
awoke to the light of the new faith only after the books 
were translated and sermons were given in their own 
language, which bv its precision is an evidence ot the 
intellectuality of the people. They now related the 
Christian ethic with tho e of their old religions, seeing 
lhat Jesus did not abolish the law but fulfilled it. The 
leaders of the Church understood the importance of 
the common tongue in completing the revolution. 
Armenia then fights a great battle in the name of its 
faith at AvahaiA in A-D, 454 and repulses the preten¬ 
sions of the Srasuiian* who try to tear them away from 
their alliance in Jesus Christ with Western nations. 

Tht Sixth Century', of —Among my sludi es l have two 
watercolours which arc faithful portraits of ihe ruins of 
the churches of Erekouk and Taunt. The former, 
which I visited in 1906, remains as the drawing shows, 
but Tekor, which I drew' still earlier, was struck by 
lightning in tgis* after 1.500 years of existence, during 
several centuries of which il was abandoned. 

These two monuments arc nearly identical in plan* 
details and technique, and also in the sculpture of their 
fayadts {the interiors are hare). They are examples of 
a charming archaism* and they are generally supposed to 
be the works of masters who were apprenticed to Syrian 
architects. The conjecture is not improbable, seeing 
the cordial ecclesiastical relations between Armenia and 
Syria at this time, 1 think, however, that the art of these 
two mumi merits is a step in an evolution of which the 
genesis remains unknown, However, at this the flower¬ 
ing lime of evangelised Armenia the neophytes were 
still under the charm of Syrian propaganda h although 
the relations were at this time not very recent. 

Notice in the drawings of these churches the en¬ 
gaged columns which directly support the springers of 


the arches ; the plinth of expanding courses and the 
elliptical cupola. The cupola, enveloped m masonry 
externally, shows lack of experience, and the tow tam¬ 
bour which supports it is also remarkable, as later this 
feature was developed to an extraordinary degree. 
Consider, again, whether these characteristics are best 
explained by apprenticeship tn Syria. 

There are other examples of contemporary churches, 
although they arc not so important. For example* the 
Church of St, John at Purakak and the South- Nshan 
at KaSSakh. The more ancient churches are larger and 
more sumptuous than later ones, and this fact corre¬ 
sponds to the relative prosperity of the country at an 
early lime titan later. It should be remembered that 
the architects of the time usually only interpreted the 
thought of the clergy or the will of a prince. This fact 
and an examination of the methods and technique of 
budding suggest that the actual architects who built 
the churches of the sixth century were native masters. 

In Armenia* near Emvan, ea the church of Avan, 
dated 557, which has a central cupola supported on 
eight round arches. Possibly it also had four small cu¬ 
pulas at Ihe angles. There is also a little basilica at 
Kazakh which seems very ancient. Without doubt it is 
of the same age as a church at Eoiiivvjin, which dates 
from 574* but the latter is larger* 

From the hour when Armenia became ready ro say 
its word iu Christian architecture its churches have a 
specific type ; they are in no sense imitative works. 
These monuments, constructed where and when the 
word of a prince made taw which was executed without 
hesitation, reveal an artistic taste and a powerful 
technique superior to those of Syrian masters. From 
whom it is suggested that the Armenians learnt their 
art. Examine the works closely and you will allow that 
the native artist had an innate sense of beauty and was 
perhaps the superior of the masters who built the 
churches of Tourmanin* Rouehiah* Bakria and many 
others in Syria, 

In Syria there was an immense heritage of artistic 
tradition—-Egyptian, Phtrnician* Greek and Roman— 
and at the flowering time of Christian art the land was 
still covered with examples of ancient architecture. 
Syrian masters were in contact with artists of many 
countries ; the architects of Tekor and EfLESOlrft had 
not these advantages and deserve the greater praise* 

Nothing, however, prevents us from supposing that 
the Armenian architects, without themselves having 
been in Syria, have borrowed ideas and translated them 
according to their proper genius* Indeed* without the 
genius of the Armenian people and their long experi¬ 
ence all suggestion would have been in vain. The an 
of these churches of the sixth century h m Armenian 
art before all and after all. 

The Armenian hierarchy never from the time of the 
pagan priests abdicated their autonomy. They formed 
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an important organisation by the si tic of other authori¬ 
ties, which obstinately repelled all interference with its 
institutions. Feudal Armenia, in co-operation with this 
power, carried on the war of Avarair against the 
Sassanidcs in A.B. +52. and hltr the feudal power and 
the Church signed the treaty w ith the KbaHf Aloha viah 
in 657. This agreement gives us a dear view of the 
po Li tied situation l n the seven th cc nt u ry, It is e vi rfe nt 
that, notwithstanding their great superiority in numbers 
to the Armenians, the Arab forces of the Khalif thought 
it wiser, having experienced the terrible winters of die 
Armenian mountain^ to come to an agreement with 
the numerous Armenian lords in their mountain 
fortresses. Such fighting was very different from their 
easy conquests in warm countries. Relinquishing the 
idea of conquest by violence, the Arabs followed the 
policy of making an alliance with the Armenian lords 
against the principal enemy, Byzantium, with whom 
both had a quarrel. The quasi-politicI vassalage of 
Armenia which this entailed does not seem to have Wen 
very irksome until the end of the seventh century, and 
a number of chefs d'frutrr? of architecture were erected 
during this time. 

The monuments of this second period of Christian 
architecture were basilicas, sometimes having a cupola \ 
or constructions on a central plan, always surmounted 
by a cupola ; or churches of tri-apsidarplan p of which 
Strzygmvski attributes the invention to Armenians ; 
aud T finally, churches in the form of a cross* The 
following are churches of this period 

St* Gregory at Owns (606-611), church at Avan 
( beginning of rhe century), two churches at Vaghar- 
kharat (6ifi and 630), (he old church of the citadel at 
An 1 (622), the cathedral of Ragaran (631 ) h St, John at 
Uagaran (631 639}, St. Anania at Ai.a\ian (637), the 
cathedral of AlhfcN (638-640) arc of the first half of the 
seventh century and before ihe Arab invasion. 

Notwithstanding the disturbances the Arab invasion 
caused, Armenia, still rich and prospering maintained 
its culture, art h and industry. The impulse towards 
church construction which appeared at the beginning 
of the seventh century did tint slacken until its end. 
Armenian masters, now free from external influences 
and encouraged at home, strove to create monuments 
captivating in originality although modest in dimen¬ 
sions. While occupied in withstanding the Arabs on 
one hand, and repelling the foolish excursions on the 
other of the Byzantine Empire* which sought 10 bring 
back Armenia tn the Confession of Chalcedon, monu¬ 
ments of architecture without precedent were erected. 

The church of Our Lady of Mastaiia, a construction 
on a quatrefoil plan (650) ; the churches of the great 
and little Ahtiks (650) ; the church of At>iaman (650- 
66 oJ ; St. Stephen nt Akrak. similar to the churches at 
Mastara ind the two Ahtiks l the large church of 
Aitou } (TALisii) ; the great church of Egiivard; Our 


Lady at AshtaraK ; the Holy Apostles at A com ; St. 
Stephen of MaghakT 1 the fine Our l^dy of Tali n. on 
a tri -apsida! plan (690); the lesser church at Talin h of 
cruciform plan and surmounted by a cupola ^ Our 
Lady of Fetch ni ; St. John at Brnakot, in Siunik ; 
the church at Nakhdjavan ihrac remarkable churches 
were all created between A,n. 650 and 700. 

Armenia from ancient times had been a prosperous 
land. LJ They of the house of Togarmah traded for thv 
warts with horses and war-horses and mules M (Eze- 
chiel xxvii. 14 ■ see also Herodotus v, 49. L 194), This 
prosperity, vaunted alike by native and foreign chroni¬ 
clers. had its principal source in the gifts oj nature. 
Rut these gifts would have been of little service 
without the peculiar genius of the people-a people 
which by its proper nature loved work and sought 
culture. Arab historians who since the invasion of 
Islam frequented the country hear witness to an ejRor- 
esccnce hardly elsewhere equalled in the Near Fast 
at the same period, Armenia, carefully cultivated, 
" produced everything in abundance/ 1 Douttf, she 
capital a; this time, taken and sacked bv the Arabs in 
642, was an important town of industry and com¬ 
merce, exchanging merchandise with India, Persia and 
some Roman lands. EuzRnUM was & town of splendour \ 
Kars was an animated market ; and Mitjlks^ Barba] 
Dehbemj were other prosperous towns. 

Trade routes crossed the country from the Black Sea 
and Tkkhezonde in one direction, and from the shore* 
of the Caspian in the other, towards Mesopotamia and 
Iran. Clusters of the soil and successful in commerce, 
the Armenians pGAstcsscd a prosperous country before 
the blight of foreign domination became fully manifest. 

Aa anises the Armenians had never felt megalo¬ 
mania T Fhcir xsthetie sense was content within the 
limits of humble proportions Entire buildings might 
be placed in the great galleries of modem museums. 

1 he w r o r k of each dist ri cl had i is ow n distinct character. 
,\ church in Shikar cannot be con Founded with one of 
Gougahk nr of Artzakii. Each master was a ctcrtlflf, 
riot a ccipyist p vary ing ever by the Infer of a tru* ongui- 
ality. The architect* were particularly ingenious in 
adapting cupolas to all kinds of plans. They harmon¬ 
ised art with convenience and with reality. 

In the eighth century Armenia, by reason of its 
natural resources, became the most important of the 
trans-Caucasian lands under the Kaliphs of the Cr«" 
cent. Situated between the two great powers, the KaJi- 
phaie and the Byzamine Empire, the country hid lo 
defend itsell even while it did not cease to satisfy its 
Rest for architecture. Under the completer hegemony 
of the Arabs in the near Orient Syria ceased iu hold the 
place it occupied before in relation to Armenia. 

Fhc Arabs, heira of the Sstssanians in the East, By¬ 
zantium, heir to Rome in the West, were both deter- 
mined to prevent Armenia constituting itself a sc par sue 
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sovereignty* Byzantium, fu^y but inefficient, only im~ 
used the Armenians. including her own allied amongst 
them, when she attempted to apeak as master and i’n- 
^isied .on the acceptance of the Confession of Chalccdon , 
Further, while incapable of protecting them from the 
Arab*, it tried to drag them into a conflict which 
tiiey could tiu! guide to a successful end. fiv promise* 
Byzantium bought the adhesion of some of the princely 
families—the Mamlkonians, the A mutuums, the 
kti mssa nakans K etc,, ct c - E ve o so me of the Bae ratid ls , 
vexed by Islam were drawn for a rime io abandon their 
subjects and espouse the cause of the Byzantine Em- 
pi re. TI Le riios f i n fl nets U nl o f the fe u dal p ri nets, b el ped 
aitcrmildv by the two strong neighbours of their co un¬ 
ity, irinl in turn to secure their own dominion, thus 
every day dragging Armenia with themselves to ruin. 
Only Byzantium and the Kali phase profited by these 
internal feuds : the one failed to respect the treaty 
signed by Moavia, and the other found pretexts for 
military incursions into Armenian territory Every 
Armenian whn turned from the Arabs to the Byzantines 
was well received and treated at first a* one of risem- 
*c 1 ves, but lie was soon Jisenc Suited, especially With 
the requirement that he should change to the Orthodox 
confession of faith. Some returned, hut many princes,, 
nobles and soldiers removed permanently to the Bystan- 
tine Empire. This current of Armenian emigration into 
the empire may very probably have influenced later 
By 7 . its tine architecture. On the other hand, there is less 
UkelihtHHl of influence in the contrary directs on, .Ar¬ 
menia, as intolerant as Byzantium on these questions of 
faith, chased all dissenting Armenians From the country 
in 719. It see ms i m po^sibtc, u n der t hese ci rc u ina tan ces „ 
to admit for the Armenians any admiration for the 
architecture of Byzantium* 

The religious vexations front Byzantium* the arbi¬ 
trary acrion of Islam, the stupid antagonism between 
the feudal princes of she land, left Armenia little leisure 
in the eighth and ninth centuries for advancing the tra¬ 
ditions nf an and culture. Xeverthdess, this country of 
itiiclEigunt ancient races found a way. The primes, 
withdrawing to mountain fast nesses gave to their archi¬ 
tects a new field for their skill in constructing, in peace 
and solitude, churches ami convent* dedicated to the 
memory of their ancestors, where masses were cele¬ 
brated for the souls of the departed* 

A monument discovered during the excavations of 
U)io at Am was probably built during this century of 
Jem if .uhm. A part of the lurautiful church of Otzquk is 
dated 7 18, and a part of tluH al Banak belongs to the 
sjme century. Later, again, the Amts returned to their 
tar lie r ■■ flicy of practical aUtanre With the Armenians* 
and abrjut the beginning of the tenth century the 
famous church of Akutamaii wab built, by the architect 
Manmicl, winch was the crown of the efforts of this 
time, The same architect LnustructcJ the ariincial port 


on Lake Van. During tTie ninth and tench centuries a 
Urge number of churches were built—the church and 
convent it X a unit, where Gregory X.srekatzi became a 
novice and wrote liis divine poem * the church of the 
Saviour at Taron ; churchea at Asiit.vhak, Mazra 
HORMOS, NOftATOtTE. DAftlOUNK* OUGHGUZU* SOTH, 
Makevateutz, Vanlyan;. Sannapat, Sevan Keotran 
( near Erivan}. Tahon fSt. John Baptist), Ishkhan, 
Eoskh, KiiAKito.tr ■ the con vent at Shot; hag.. These 
are marvels of variety of form and richness of decoration. 

During she centuries architecture had several alter- 
nations of progress and stagnation responding in the 
vicissitudes of the life of the country in times of peace 
or pressure—always adapting iitsdf to die resources at 
dispoaal. From the end of live sixth to the end of the 
thirteenth century there were four periods of decline 
and recover}'. 

Dynasty 0 / the ftuctatidtf in the Tenth and Eleventh 
Centuries .— Thb dynasty had its ancient source among 
she principal old feudal princes of Armenia. They were 
hereditary comn^mders-in-cNef of the forces and able 
in war. The Arab Khali phate, at that time in difficulties, 
wan ready to be conciliatory* and the dynasty was free to 
devote its energy to internal culture. The architecture 
of the tenth and deienth centuries has left us a large 
number of remarkable mo ms me ms. Among these are 
ihc metropolitan church of Am (SjhraK)* 4 veritable 
museum of fine and original buildings ; the group of 
churches at Saha( tis k with the convent buildings ; the 
convent of HqUomos, with a noble group nf civil con¬ 
st ructions round about: the splendid church of Ma£- 
m vsiifs ; the convent of 11 ighad ; the elegant group of 
five miniature churches at KhTj&Onq-; the remarkable 
church of 1 lie Holy Apostles at KAfcs ; the ornate 
church nf Our Lady of BaGNAIU ; the imposing ruined 
church of Arkisa ; the severe KakaHR-Vank and dis¬ 
tinguished church of GoUASUAVAN ; the church of 
I RlND h with it^ central plan, and that nt rit* Elias, of 
The cit addle of Am (which is identical in form and 
contemporary) ; the aristocratic church of Bn) si and 
the sober Our tjdjf ofTlPNI; St, Stephen at Vorodn j 
O ur Lady of Kiiotakih-latz ; the humble church of 
PpayadzoK ; the cathedral of Karim: ; the arc hi tec- 
lure .it G ntt: v ASK ; and the church of Mavoutz-Tiusc 
in ita superb position. 

Notwithstanding the prosperity, relatively speaking, 
at this era, it \\ :-s *ought to observe m. the buildings con¬ 
secrated to religion modest proportions in accord with 
old iratlkiuns and Christian humility, hi the interiors 
.is well on the i;sterior the walls of the churches are 
f umed of wrought m ctgalar courses. \s in more 
andem cniwtructions* l have never remarked in the 
building of the eta of the LSaeraiide* any trace of 
painting. Sculpture i n slight relief frequently decorates 
riie facades. The monuments of this epoch do not 
^hmv mutivc.H burrowed from Arab art* 
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Elcrtnih and Ttrf If lit Centuries *—«Tl it Bacntidcs ucrc 
succeeded by the Zakarian dynasty in to is. Tbe artistic 
life of Armenia stems to have been ft tilt interrupted, 
although there were wars with the Byzantine Empire, 
and the Turks mtde their first appearance in Armenia 
in iqfio, Architecture continued in a series of building? 
which by their graceful originality and ingenuity of con¬ 
ception yielded nothing to the works of the preceding 
era. The national traditions in architecture and sculp¬ 
ture, consecrated by long custom and conforming to the 
ritual of the old Church, were conserved and consoli¬ 
dated. The Zakarian?, grand strateginn*. of the Geor¬ 
gian army- who at this time, under the Queen Tamar, 
bad a semblance of ascendency over old Armenia,— 
pained evidently by their confession of the creed of 
Chalcedfin and by the goad will of Byzantium fixed in 
its traditionalism. The Zakorjans made some attempts 
io bring back the Armenians io Byzantine orthodoxy, 
hut this only irritated them the run re. Those faithful to 
their creed and in haired of all that was Byzantine would 
not be draw n away front the traditions of their national 
art, ^Vorks of this period are ; The church of the Shep¬ 
herds before the wall of Ast, of which 3 have 53 tl raw¬ 
ing ; the churches of Hordniair, Haghardzin, Kovbsa- 
Vank at Ax 3 k K hot a-Yank, Kiiatra-Yank, the Holy 
Cross at Zarixdji ; tbe church of the Convent of 
Si 1 KllMOl'RAT and St. Gregory al Tsekh ; the churches 
of Co$ha-Yank } Hartz-Hankist eit Rananiz, Gleg- 
hart (Airi-Yank), Kopaifl* Bravatzor and Saghotzor 
(Bcvortiatz) ; the Church of the Mother of God at 
Saxajune, of Spit aka vor at Zcndjirfi, of the Convent 
oi Shv^gh, and of Vaghajiass. 

AH thc^e monuments, marked by artistic originality, 
are living documents for those who would complete 
I heir study of Christian art. Many other lesser works 
also remain of the twelfth century. 

In the thirteenth century hundreds of monument! 
were sown over the land, ami the style of these works 
shows greas vitality and intelligence. At ibis time, 
although there was some political disquiet. Armenia 
worthily continued the culture of the seventh century. 
Then, while with one hand repelling invasion, the people 
built noble sacred monuments with the other. Now, alii I 
master of its own soil and rich by industry and com¬ 
merce, Armen la continued to build during the whole 
thirteenth century, compelled by a sentiment of piety. 
At this time, ihc fourth renaissance of architecture, the 
following buildings wot erected : Tk church of St. 
Gregory the Illuminator at Ani. the church of the Con¬ 
vent at Harioj, churches at ThghER (Our Lady), Gusitt 
(St + Sergi u*) t I Ion anna- Van k fc Saghaio^a-\ ank, 
Daaidjmloij (the Moi her of God). A&tYaoznkal, Liieg- 
UIK1AT4, Khoraxasijat (our Ladyb GaNLiZaSAR (St. 
John Baptist), Sourb-NsHAN, Sourh-Haroltune (Ket- 
chorifi). OsttAKAN (resluted and spoilt), Mamazrekt, 
Market, Mogni (restored and spoih), Dati-Yank, 
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Djoukhtak-Yank, Vaiotz-Tzor, VAnjARou Anoto- 
Aridj, Heriiek. Meozarantz + Amxnaurkjtoh (Bavn- 
zidc). AnREHT, H0 ROM] -1EGUEGIIRTZ? (Alli) t D2AR fOur 
Lady), Rahmik-Yank, Koghi\ Kochfss , Hau^Dzor 
(Datcvi-Anjpat), Oirek (Horka-Vauifc), HuatorziM, 

KmANUZI, TCAHAD. KaIIASNITZ-VaNK, I EG|1 is J |- ARAkt- 

Lo-V anr, Lianossi-Vani ( Khatchka-Vank + Souh^ 

KIRAKI, THANAHATI-V ANK, AoIIERTZOL-VaNK. ZaNKI, 
DAB&Afa (Notre Dame), Dbghtzanouti-Vank, lxQm- 
TiK, Arpa, Parisos rcniiVFirTtK, Soul.O r, Haohat 
(Tow), MaRTTPOS-KEGH, ErK-PoULAOII, Ma3m_v K A- 
GIIAK, TCHOROl T PjtOR DzOR, MKTXOUNH, Kolataje, 
Kan aker, Notts, Shnher, Karagloucii, Tog ns. 
Sourp-Sion, Arzakan (Our Lady). 

Many of these which 1 have been able to «,iudy in 
detail are usually well p reserved T By their distinction, 
elegance and decoration, as well as by careful con¬ 
struction, they would excite the admiration of even' 
artist. A characteristic of the works of this period is 
found in the narthexes of 1 he churches. This novelty # 
begun at Hdromoh in the day of the Bacratidit King 
Ibvanntt-Smbai in the eleventh century H now" be¬ 
came general. In these are numerous monolithic 
columns, with bold, even vehement, capitals ; the ceil¬ 
ings were covered with fine carvings, and the doom are 
magnificent and tbe windows fantastic. Memorial tab¬ 
lets mark the sepulture there of persons of distinction, 
especial I y bent factors t 0 the church. These ha II 5 . called 
Jaiftfttoun nr Cavite, fire mausoleums provided to sat¬ 
isfy the pious desire of those who wished to be buried 
in 1 be shadow of the church. The old Armenian 
Church did not permit burial in the sanctuary itself t 
and the jamatouns are supposed by some student* to 
have been devised for this purpose. The charm of these 
narthexes was so evident that man) churches earlier 
than the time when they became common had them 
added to the original fabrics—sometimes in more nr less 
awkward ways* later again, they went out of fashion, 
and sometimes were removed, leaving only traces. 

The thirteenth century was dosed in inquietude. 
Architecture, after a century of enthusiastic support hy 
patiDftfi and work by the artist?, moved towards its 
decadence in consequence of the failure of security. 
The fourteenth century was a time made dark bv llic 
apparition of Turco-Tartarfan hordes, who, 'after 
striking down the khaJiphatc. became more mid more 
cruel and savage, Armenian chronicles of this time are 
full of horrible things and show that the w hole country 
was under unnatural conditions ; all culture and art 
became impossible, A group of princes and noble* 
souglst refuge in Georgia p and others emigrated to ihc 
Linds by the Black ftea and even to Poland. Some art 
said to have reached the West and Ireland ; the Ut 
eatendoms of the old princely lines sought refuge in 
regiotiK dilbcuh of access (Sirntik, Bassoun, TauraL 
where they yet continue. The population survived 
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this catady*m by a miracle, either wiihiti the country 
or in neighbouring lands, and continued the race only 
by desperate tenacity. 

A tew nates may be added on the genera] charac¬ 
teristics of Armenian arc hi lecture. 

Com ing, —l 1 he architecture of Armenia was. essenti¬ 
ally a stone art, and the decorations arc in harmony 
with tliifi basis. Sculpture thus held a prime import¬ 
ance both within and without. Ornamented surfaces 
arc usually carved on whit may be called a ehampteuf 
method w hich is both ancient and characteristic of all 
the schools of the near Orient. Such carved decoration 
was engraved, as ii were, on the surface, which it 
covered like an embroider}', and tlw: method seems 
peculiarly appropriate to the quality of the stone used* 
Many fragments found in excavations show the use of 
some animal and vegetable forms, as eagles, bulls, ser¬ 
pents heads of angels, liotts and rams, pomegranates 
md grapes. At limes large surfaces, say 10 yards long 
hy 6 high, arc covered over with carpet-like patterns 
made up of polygonal and star-shaped slabs covered 
With intricate carving, 

WdHi* — The faces of walls arc as perfectly filled as 
modern parquets of oak ; the filling is rubble, with 
much excellent mortar. The comics of the facings vary 
in height. Roofs ate covered with wrought stone slabs, 

Crtliflgf md Vaults .—The ceilings in the great 
hart hexes built from the eleventh to the thirteenth 


cemury are construe led of slabs laid horizontally with 
consummate skill. The naves of the churches arc 
usually covered with tunnel vaults ; these are built in 
sections, inclined at an angle. Vault* with spherical 
surfaces were commonly used in the seventh century, 
and other forms appear in the period from the ninth to 
the eleventh century. 

The simple semicircular arch is not found in 
Armenia, nlthough common in Byzantine art. 

The stilted arch is the most usual form, and is 
common in all the epodis of Armenian art. 

The horseshoe form of arch is current in the oldest 
buildings of Christian Armenia, as remarked bv 
Texier and others. 

The pointed nr eh exists only as an illusion obtained 
by a slight modification of the found arch at the crown. 

A segmented arch is found in the west front of the 
Church of Our Lady ai Bsgnair, a chef iTtruvre of the 
tenth anti eleventh centuries. 

The tunnel vault is both ancient and common. 

Ribbed vaults are dho known.* 

The flat ceilings were frequently highly decorated 
with carving. No examples of painted decoration have 
been found except some fragments of plaster at Asi. 

Stalactite work suspended from ceilings and vaults 
sometimes covers the whole surface of a cupola. These 

[* ^r. Fcnvadjkn triEn me that vjulth ■.viih diurnal riba are 
found in work qf :bt tenth CtnlUry\V. R I..] 
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dements are worked nut in variations which become 
veritable symphonies in stone. J believe that ibis 
medieval type of decoration is an Armenian invention, 
and 1 have made a special study of this pro Idem. 

It t£ a characteristic of Armenian building art that 
arches were not usually decorated on the Ymtssoirs, but 
rather on bands folio wing their external lines. These 
carved bands arc of astonishing variety. 

The Crafts *—These were highly developed in 
Armenia. Dyeing was a great national industry, and 
from the famous red made at Ahtashat* it was'colled 
" the rnwti of red dye/ h Stuffs called Mam of Douin 
were fatuous. Silks were embroidered in gold by the 
women, and this art still survives. Many examples of 
this art art to-day shown in Webern must Limy under 
the names Turkish* Persian, or Arab. 1 hope some dav 
to *ee these misdescription* changed* Armenian car¬ 
pets 11 live been farm ms ever since this art appeared in 
the world. In the tribute paid by Armenia to the Arab 
Kaliph twenty carpets were included. 

The craftsmen were highly skilled in making arms 
and as goldsmiths. Again, in Western museums 1 have 
seen many remarkable works from my country' de¬ 
scribed as Turkish. The 'l urk a goldsmith indeed f 

Leather working was also a highly developed craft, 
and leather prepared by the Armenian method was in 
request at Constantinople. 


[The references to Greek statue* of b ronze bro ught to 
Armenia (p. 586) and (heir violent destruction are most 
interesting in regard 10 the fine head of Aphrodite in the 
British Mo sen in found at Sal ala* now Sadakh (near the 
ancient Eriza), Both this head and the bronze hand 
found with it bear manifest evidence of violent destruc¬ 
tion,, and it is tempting to think that they may be parts 
of one of the actual Greek bronze statues mentioned hy 
Moses of Khoreuc (Book II., ch. siv,) 1 From the rime 
of the acquisition of the head it has been usual to dare 
it us a fourth-century work. Vague doubts are expressed 
about the hand, mainly* I think, because the style of 
this may not seem m line as that of the head. This 
hand would prove the figure to have been an Aphrodite 
of the Cnidiati type, and hence again there is a tendency 
to question whether the head really is that of Aphro- 
diic. Further, it in said that the head 44 rejects the style 
of Scopas rather than of Fraxiteles,” the author of the 
Aphrodite of Cnidus (Walter s Srfcrf Brmxtt), All 
these remarks spring, ! think, from the desire to sus¬ 
tain the fourth-century date. In the Catalogue of 
Sromti it is allowed that H the hand, from its style and 
the condition of the bronze, appears to have belonged 
to this statue/ 4 It is added, however, 44 on these 
grounds it has lieen argued that the original was a copy 
of the Cnidian Aphrodite, but it is by no means certain 
that the head represents Aphrodite/' 


Xow, 1 should at once question the fourth-century 
dale of the head. To my eye and mind i t is a second- 
century work in an Alexandrian style, I'he wide face 
and radiant yet disdainful expression are characteristic: 
so is the treatment of the hair with little - — shaped 
locks on the forehead and small curls rft front of the 
ears ; so, again, 5* the simple circlet on tile hair. Then 
the hand certainly belonged to the same figure as the 
head : its scale, the quality and thickness of the bronze, 
and the colour of the patina arc all similar in bath 
works. Finally, both had faults in the tatting made 
good in ibe same way by thin inlaid squares of metal, 
kayet, whose accomiE of the head is ihr bc&i, gives 
sufficient reasons showing from the head fragment 
itself that it belonged to an Aphrodite of the Cnidian 
type, and the association nf the hand with st makes this 
identification quite certain. Rivet al^o states that the 
find spot was the site of the undent cult of Anahit, who 
was an Oriental form of Aphrodite. All the evidence 
almost works out to a proof that our head belonged to 
O ne of the Greek bronze statues mentioned by Mont* 
of Khorene, The bronze hand appears to show traces 
of gilding (r), and, according to Pliny, it seems that the 
statue of Anahit was reported t" be of pold f Ravel)*— 

W, ELLJ 


The Library 

A GENEROUS GIFT 

Hie Institute Library has recently been presented 
with a large and valuable collection'of books, which 
formed the architectural library of the laic Mr. Henri 
f avarger [R], [ he thanks of the Institute are due to 
Mrs. Favargtr > who has made this, generous gift in 
memory of her Jate bus band —a note to which effect 
will be inscribed on the hook plate in each volume. 

Among the 171 volumes may be mentioned Campbell's 
Vitmiut Briianmrui, folio volumes, 1731 : Sir W illiam 
Chambers" Treatise on Citdl ArchiU(rtuwf w 1st edition, *75y> 
an edition not previously in the Librury; Inigo Joins' 
dL'5:ci l^ pubLi'i.hcd by Wiliintii Kent 1835 ; Owen Jones’ 
Grammar of Ornament, the large folio ciiiuori of iSj$ ; 
Daniel Mnrut’n O emra do SieurDM^Ankiimr dr Guii- 
Haume Ilf . Hay <tf iu Gromit Iirttagne t ronimant pluftrun 
prm/ei utilhuiux Architect*' Printers, Sadpt* urs , Or ferret, 
rte., FaL Amsterdam 1712, a very scarce book, not in the’ 
Library; Prisae D Avenncs 4 L*Arl Afabe*% folio volumes of 
plates and one of tejrt, Paris 18771 * valuable work ; Sunn 
tmrtol i a nd IMion »Pr>Jvr*e AnltqtiaCryptammRumonomm 
tt btpuldtn Siuonwnjo.Rtmr, 1 Tot; Svr\io\Tutte tOprrr 
? ^ r fhiteitura m the cd ition publtdic J by Scunm pf Yen ice 
m 1600 ; \ idt«i-k‘Duc T s Dirtionnoirr rQjfotttif dr Tare hi 
torture tmnme ; Waring^ Mmittpkcr* of Imtmtrhl 
Art ami SiMiptuf* ut f hr fatrmaitoitai Exhibition of 1S62, 
three folio volumes with many plates in colour. 
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The Work of the Mediaeval Builder' 

By PROFESSOR G. BALDWIN BROWN, MA. [Hon. A.] 


L EI' me exp bin at the outset that what 1 have 
to say about medixval architecture applies 
to that art ;is practised in the Middle Age^. 
when it was a natural language spoken and tinder- 
stoo d by all who laboured in stone and wood for 
the service of their fellows, and who made what 
was built ami wrought beautiful for their delight. 
The secondary, and almost accidental interest 
dltacliing u mediaeval w^rk, when u.<ed ll* a model 
or an inspiration in the present day. Is another 
matter altogether, and one which there is no need 
to touch. The fitness or unfitness of the Roman¬ 
esque or the Gothic style for modern requirements 
is not the presen i concern. Within the last 
hundred years we have seen more than erne revival 
of the architectural styles of bygone times, and 
there have been change* of taste through which The 
vogue of one decade has become; something like 
the opprobrium of the nest. One fact however is 
dear, it is not the style diat really matters but the 
artistic qualities of the work, and these qualifies 
may animate a classical building as well as one in 
the so-called M pointed 11 style. Let us glance at a 
few notable successes in architecture of Out own 
rimes, Sir William Emerson's Victoria Memorial 
Ikll at Calcutta, just opened in State by the Prince 
of Wales, is in the style of the English Renaissance, 
with certain Oriental features introduced. The 
Times has called it " one of the most beautiful 
buildings in the world." Severely classic are St. 
George’s HalL Liverpool, and Hamilton’s Edin¬ 
burgh High School, two of the notable architectural 
monuments of England and Scotland. Latin 
Romanesque, with its round arches and massive 
dignity > has inspired some of the moat successful 
modern buildings in the United Slates. Greek 
Romanesque —Or,i f we prefer I he term,Ryzantine— 
h tile language in which the late Mr* Bentley’s 
commanding genius became articulate in the great 
Roman Catholic cathedral at Westminster. Lastly, 
in the Gothic style* Manchester has co show an 
acknowledged artistic gem, in which the most deli¬ 
cate refinements of beauty in detail enrich a genera! 
Scheme of almost airy lightness and grace; and that 
this same late medieval style of the Ry lands 
Library can rise at the bidding of a modern to 

* A t«rlurf delivered f'lforr tht Manchester branch ef the 
IriAttluic of BuiMtrH, id Ftbraify mil. 


monumental grandeur another great Lancashire 
city ts essaying to prove. 

These an.- all buildings well worthy to stand by 
the acknowledged nistsierpieces of the past, and 
they are thus worthy because they are great archi¬ 
tecture. They are dear and compact in scheme ■ 
rimmed, untE at the same time sub-divided* with a 
sense of the just balance between the qualities of 
breadth and complexity* Full of cunningly con¬ 
trived adjustments, which yet for all the world look 
as if they had come naturally of themselves, they 
fulfil their human purposes useful and ideal* out of 
the useful conjuring forih the spirit of beauty, and 
wedding the ideal to the sane and practical, They 
are not great because they recall successfully the 
forms of this or that bygone century* or merely 
because they serve effectively a civic or religious 
purpose t nor, lt-c us add* because they arc designed 
on any pre-determined mathematical formula of 
the square or the rectangle—however dynamic. 
This last sentence Suggests .1 question that de- 
serves a moment's attention. Ii is tile question : 
How did the great architectural monuments of the 
past, especially those of the Middle Ages, come 
into being ? How were they conceived, how was 
the idea of them embodied in material bulk ? Mow 
was tills material bulk shaped and organised, and 
clothed in detail and ornament ? 

Two theories which claim to furnish an answer 
may at the outset be noticed with a view to their 
elimination. One is the theory that architectural 
compositions are built up on arithmetical or 
geometric forniidje, invested often with tile glamour 
of secrecy. There have always been minds at¬ 
tracted by the idea of mysteries handed down 
among initiates, the idea of weird collocations of 
numbers or geometrical forms that somehow con¬ 
trol the springs of human action, and who would 
much rather believe that a conspicuous success has 
been achieved through Some esoteric Sore concealed 
from the profane than by the open methods of 
human invention, contrivance and judgment* 
It i$ a curious mental attitude* but so many affect 
it that there is always at hand a ready audience for 
ingenious theorists—some of whom may without 
injustice be called by The transatlantic term 
u cranks ”—who believe that the aesthetic effect of 
a Greek temple or a Gothic facade depend* on the 
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systematic application of some formula of this 
kind- It needs hardly to be said that no two 
theorists have the same formula, but each believes 
passionately in his own* Xoiv it is perfectly true 
that in the case of most architectural elevations that 
present the divisions and openings which no struc¬ 
ture for human uses can be without, you can find 
approximate relations of size among the various 
parts, and by stretching a little here and com¬ 
pressing there, thy spaces may he made to fit the 
Procrustes bed of the formula, the monuments 
where they will not work at all being set aside as 
exceptional. This is however very far from im- 
plying that the designer had any formula of the 
kind in his mind. It is an amusing pastime la try 
and make these mathematical schemes fit on a 
large-scale drawing of an elevation till the unhappy 
facade is covered with a sort of spider's web of 
intersecting lines, but the idea that these played 
any part in the original creation of the monument 
is an absolute fallacy, unworthy of serious attention. 
Most practising architects have been pelted 
recently with elaborate prospectuses of a cost I v 
work published at the expense of a Scandinavian 
government. Though the work be quite " on the 
Square/' a perusal of the prospectus is enough to 
raise in the mind the question whether any serious 
value can attach to the text, 

1’hcrc is another theory of architectural design 
which, as it is sometimes enunciated, is equally 
un practical, but has the advantage over the other 
that it is based on an important truth. This is the 
theory that an architectural monument does not 
need to be designed, but, if you let it alone, will 
d esi gn i isd f . The arc hi tect is someti mes urge d to 
think of nothing hut his programme* All he has 
to do, he is told, is to realise nil the purposes his 
building to serve, and to provide for their carry¬ 
ing out in the most direct and effective manner 
Fusible. The dimensions, the divisions, t he open¬ 
ings, will all strictly depend on the uses of t he whole 
and of the different parts, and must be left just as 
they come of themselves* This will he architec¬ 
ture—anything added in the supposed interests of 
art is mere insincerity and waste. 

I his theory has the advantage over the other 
m lfiat it is based on the fundamental truth of 
architectural design, namely, that in a structure 
meant to serve the needs of men and of societies* 
the proper satisfaction of these needs is of primary 
importance, and no building that fails to fulfil this 
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essentia! condition can be reckoned good architec¬ 
ture* The theory however fails in so far as it 
assumes that the needs of men are all of a material, 
measurable, kind. Such needs exist, and the de¬ 
mands they involve can be met by corresponding 
material arrangements. There are elements how¬ 
ever in human nature that are not within the range 
of these everyday conditions, The spiritual in man 
demands expression, and in his environment man 
desires some symbol or suggestion of these stirrings 
and aspirations of the inner life. Great buildings 
which house communities, or in other way* mini¬ 
ster to the corporate life of man, must, if they are to 
fulfil their highest purposes, express or adumbrate 
these, and in such a building the forms and spaces 
will always transcend the measure of mere utility. 
I lie medirjval town hall, or public structure of the 
kind—in position* in mass, in form, in significant 
detail—expressed the civic idea, and made its 
appeal to the present sense of a common fife, to the 
memories of the past, and to resolves which the 
future was to sec realised. So too ihe task of the 
medieval monastic architect was not completed 
when he gave the monks the necessary accommoda¬ 
tion for thd r services. He w4$ careful to make this 
his primary object, but he went further, and in the 
vast fabric of the great abbey church he materialised 
the whole conception of the massively organised 
conventual system, to which Christendom owes an 
enormous debt of gratitude. 

! his theory therefore of carry-out-your-pro- 
gra ni me j and- don *T - t hin k -of- anyt hi rig- e he fai Is j n 
£0 lar ns it ignores the ideal element present in all 
great architecture. It is equally defective in 
another respect through its neglect of the fact 
I aim I tar to all architectural designers, l hat artistic 
judgment is called for at every turn to icciirc a just 
adaptation of the forms and details of a building to 
a harmonious general effect. There is a story of 
the painter, John Constable, who was visited by a 
YOUng artist who discoursed on the theory of truth 
to nature in painting with all the crudity of the 
extreme pre-Raffaelite, \\ hen fie had gone. Con- 
sUiHe was heard to remark to himself : 11 Well, 
after all, there is such a tlung as the art/" The 
bold theory of 11 truth 'in architectural design may 
produce good building, but nut a work of esthetic 
value. For architecture, as well as for pictorial 
composition^ 11 there is such a thing as the art/' 
1 hus p ju the Romanesque abbey church or the 
juihic cathedral, the general masses and divisions 
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arc determined by its plan, and this plan was a 
gradual growth from the early Christian basilican 
scheme. It may be saidjn passing, that it is a mere 
hallucination that the cruciform plan was adopted 
because of the cru^s of Christ. This was only 
thought nt afterwards, Like the “ crank t+ notion, 
that the accidental or careless deflexion of a chancel 
irom the main axis of the building had any sym¬ 
bolical intent. 

If the plan determined the distribution of spaces, 
ihe elevation was partly based on the plan, hut in 
pan followed from the system of construction. 
Gothic construction was very prolific in forms and 
details that depended on how the building was put 
together. 'These forms, generated in the fabric: of 
the building, materialised on the exterior, which 
became in this way the outward expression of the 
internal organism. These divisions and details, 
these projections and recedes of a facade are, how¬ 
ever, Only given in their general forms and locations 
by the plan and the constructive system, and they 
have to he modified and shifted and shaped and sub¬ 
divided and accentuated by details, through what 
has been aptly called “ personal Inspiration, know¬ 
ledge, and judgment/'* and not by pre-determined 
arithmetical ratios. That in all tine architecture a 
facade ss the expression of the inner constitution of 
the building behind it seems to be quite ignored by 
the geometrical formalists, who reduce the subtle 
and difficult art of architectural design to a juggle 
of mathematical diagrams on a sheet of drawing 
paper* 

Up to this point the work of the mediaeval 
builder has been treated rather from a negative 
point of view, but in the combatting of false and 
correction of partial—notions, some of the true 
principles that underlie architectural design may 
become dear. Going on now to a more positive 
treatment, it must be noted that die title ol this 
lecture,, fcl The Work of the Mediteval Builder/ 1 
covers a very targe subject. It falls however 
Conveniently into two main divisions. The work 
of tlie builders of the earlier Middle Ages was in¬ 
spired by quite a different spirit, and materialised 
in markedly different forms, from That of the later 
Middle Ages, Both periods produced immense 
and complex architectural monuments, and in both 
the constructive work was carried out into detail, 
and clothed with rich or delicate ornament, in a 

* F. R, ELuNh ff.|, in 7^rjfrir+Ti r . vflj. raviri,, 2$?. 


style that seldom failed to hit the mean between the 
severe and the lavish. The earlier period, that of 
Romanesque or round-arched architecture and of 
the decorative art of the monastic workshop T 
formed the subject of a paper that I had the 
pleasure to read before an architectural audience 
in Manchester a year ago, and I propose therefore 
to confine what l have now to say to the later of the 
two periods, called by the well-understood, though 
in itself meaningless* term " Gothic/ 1 The Cen¬ 
tury, from about £150 to 1250, saw the evolution of 
an architectural style of marked originality and 
charm, and the creation in that style, in the central 
districts of France, of sonic of the greatest, the most 
varied* the moat inspired works of human art. The 
cathedrals of Chartres* Amiens, and Reims stand 
beside the Parthenon and Sta. Sophia at Constanti¬ 
nople as representing the highest achievements of 
the arts of building and decoration that the world 
has seen. It may, indeed* be claimed for the 
mediaeval building that it advanced beyond its 
classical p recedes so m in that it introduced* what is 
with them absent, an dement of mystery, of appeal 
to the imagination, and to the sense of the infinite, 
which contributes not a Little to the effect of the 
complex and elusive Gothic monument. These 
great churches— for it is only in the religious monu¬ 
ment that the style reveals iis capabilities—possess 
for us a threefold interest: constructive, aesthetic, 
and spiritual* this last word being a convenient 
general expression embracing all that concerns the 
intellectual, moral, and religious side of human life. 
Points of constructive and aesthetic interest can be 
illustrated later on by means of photographic 
transparencies, but, for the understanding of the 
more remote cam iderations just referred tnfet is 
necessary to have some knowledge of the con¬ 
ditions of the time dial saw the birth of the style. 
That style was a creation of the twelfth century, 
and it came into being in the central district of 
France. This region was at that epoch the theatre 
of new mu v ement s i n i he p< 1 3 i t l cal* social, teli gum s, 
nod intellectual spheres* and in the domain of the 
imagination and the emotions, and every aspect of 
these movements has left its impress on the monu¬ 
ments in which the mobile thoughts and feelings 
of the Age crystallised in clear-cut and beautiful 
forms. It is because Gothic h in this way charged 
with human interest that it has made so special an 
appeal to all who in ihe hist hundred years have 
loved architecture. 
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Adopting for the moment this point of view, we 
rosy note among the characteristics of early French 
Gothic a remarkable boldness and an ambition for 
lit things, which sometimes led eo the inception 
of colossal schemes that could never be fully carried 
out ; hut the boldness was not the assertion of rude 
strength, for the schemes were always eon trolled 
be a Seeling for delicacy and refinement that invests 
the building with an atmosphere of culture. 
\S riters rvt ih e Italian Renaissance, such as Vasari, 
affected to regard medieval an as barbarous, hut 
Pierre de Monifereau, who designed the Saintc 
Chapel I e at Paris, was in his way just as scholarly 
and disciplined ill mind as the Florentine Brunel- 
lesco, though not so learned. In fact, another 
prominent quality in Gothic is at the very antipodes 
to anything rude or rustic, and this is its quality of 
scientific precision, which rules Gothic Construc¬ 
tion, at anv rate in France, and which in our oivn 
Country led to the remarkable feats in elaborate 
cutting and jointing of stones in the fan-tracery 
vaulting at Cambridge or Westminster. This 
quality was in its turn balanced bv the quite 
opposite one of exuberance and complexity in the 
multitudinous details that clothe the fabric; In 
all the fine early work, however, this display is kept 
under strict control, and there is always observed 
the old Greek principle of the relations of construc¬ 
tion and ornament. According in this principle, 
the skeleton of the structure, the really working 
part* of the fabric, arc left plain to do their work as 
completely imtransited as the stripped limbs of the 
athletes while enrichment is confined to the inter¬ 
mediate apace* and parts of rest in the constructive 
organism. Later on* in the decadent French 
Gothic, as at times in our own so-called' 1 decorated 11 
style, the tendency is for the enrichment to spread 
itself too freely at will. The quality, however, in 
this early French Gothic that makes to us ihe most 
intimate personal appeal is its humanity and tender¬ 
ness, and the love of Nature t especially of the floral 
beauty of the fields* of which it gives evidence. 
In the figure and foliage sculpture with which the 
buildings are adorned, and which is at its best at 
Reims, ive recognise a truth, a human sentiment, 
a winning grace, a touching appeal, to which our 
hearts open in response. 

1 am now proposing to enlarge a little on what 
has just been said, and to run over some of the 
prominent features of the life of the Age which saw 
the birth of Gothic. AH that is adduced will be 
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seen in have a direct bearing on the subject „ for 
Gothic architecture expresses in artistic form what 
tlic historian describes is fiodsl arid mtdkctud 
phenomena. To these sucial and intellectual 
phenomena, and to their hearing on the art of the 
times* will now be devoted a few moments 1 atten¬ 
tion. 

JTe twelfth century was a transitional epoch* 
when the human mind was passing nut from under 
the shadow of the ideas, that had dominated the 
earlier Middle Ages and was beginning to fit itself 
for the task of creating the modern world. It was 
j time of great stimulus and manifold activity, in 
the miilsi of which the individual man, as a creature 
of independent thought and feeling* was beginning 
lor the first time to feel Ids own position and power* 
and this was the first inception nf the movement 
that was to culminate in the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. 

1 he earlier Middle Age was the age of authority, 

1 1& mos E charaete ri st i c i ns li lutu * n was I lie mu n as tc rv,, 
In the monastery was centred all the learning* 
practically all the art, and a great part of ilic re¬ 
ligious and social life of the times. The numerous 
monastic communities were bound together in 
what was essentially one vast organism con trotted 
by the central ecclesiastical authority at Rome, and 
nf such a system the great abbey church was a 
fitting outward symbol. In the political sphere 
also the principle of absolute, divinely constituted, 
universal rule was supposed lu prevail * but* as a fact* 
Luropcan society had suffered such severe blows 
from the successive invasions of the Scandinavian 
\ iking$ that it had broken up into isolated frag¬ 
ments that were only loosely knit together bv what 
ia known as the " feudal system" ' Now."in the 
early part of the twelfth century a new political 
institution came into being, 'This was the French 
monarchy, a secular dominion based upon 
nationality after the modern pattern. During the 
course of the twelfth century' the French kings, 
whose capital was Paris* gradually extended the 
effective power of the crown over the various 
practically independent principalities and duke¬ 
doms into which feudalised France had been 
divided up, and established their rule on a basis of 
rational give-and-take over subjects whose chief 
care was neither praying nor fighting but the 
plftccable avocations of trade and agriculture. Of 
Ihiltp Augustus, the chief representative of this 
new political order, Guizot remarks that " he had 
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a-straightforward, active mind, ever lull of a desire 
for order and progress, and he effected many things, 
in promotion of the general civilisation of the 
kingdom* He had the streets of Paris paved, he 
extended and heightened the Walk, lie constructed 
actjueductSp hospitals, churches, market places, and 
occupied himself earnestly in improving the 
material condition of his subjects," 11 I le took the 
bourgeoisie, 1 ' it has been said, M into partnership,” 
and was the " ally and protector of the communes.” 
At the battle of Bouvines, in 1214, the burghers of 
Philip Augustus scattered the knights and nobles 
of the imperial levy with the forces of the feudal 
English King John. As a result of this policy the 
towns of this period rose rapidly into importance, 
and this was a fact of capital moment in connection 
with Gothic architecture. 

But, though secular, the monarchy was none the 
1 tss religious! and this appeared in the character 
and work of Haint Louis, the successor- after 1 
short interval—of Philip. St. Louis was a thoroughly 
effective ruler, and extended mightily the royal 
authority, yet he was at the same time a saint of the 
most attractive type, though unfettered by in mito¬ 
tic vows. A new possibility was thus made patent 
to the world* and affected both religion and social 
life in all its phases—the possible sacredness of the 
Secular calling. Religion might be now a personal 
PUtter, independent of conformity to the monastic 
system, and a man might pursue any occupation in 
a religious spirit. This was especially the case 
with war, for when the crusades, which belong to 
this period, were preached* the warrior assumed 
the cross in the same spirit in which in the older 
epoch he would have taken monastic vows. It was 
equally the case with the arts, for architect and 
workman were no longer almost necessarily con¬ 
nected with the monasteries, but organised them- 
setves in secular guilds that had their centres of 
activity in the towns. Whereas the Romanesque 
churches were as a rule monastic in character, the 
great churches of the Gothic Age were town 
churches, the production of civilian craftsmen, and 
their designers were not monks but laymen. 

The buildings reared under these new conditions 
were however for the most part religious, for the 
time was really one of active religious revival. It 
was a revival of the best kind, a* it led directly tu 
action, dnd it affected all classes of the community 
alike. The crusading armies were formed and 
recruited on a religious basis, and it is noteworthy 


that tliis movement was first taken up in France r 
and the French formed throughout the chief in¬ 
gredient in the crusading armies, Philip Augustus 
and St- Louis, as well as Louis VII, who preceded 
the former, themselves assumed the cross, and the 
nobles followed their lead. The pious enthusiasm 
of the Age at the same time took other forms* 
He who assisted to rear a great architectural monu¬ 
ment to the glory' of the heavenly king was doing 
His work as surely as if he were rescuing the divine 
heritage from the hands of the infidel. Fur a new 
architectural movement based on this idea of ser¬ 
vice in the cause of religion, the time was apt and 
the place prepared. Most of the important towns 
in the central districts of France were ul Roman 
origin, and had been the seat of bishopries, from 
Early Christian times. In each there was a bishop 's 
church or cathedra^ but it was an edifice of very 
modest proportions. The so-called Basse-oeuwe 
at Beauvais remains to this day a specimen of these 
earlier bishops' churches, and it is utterly insignifi¬ 
cant as it lies under the shadow of the stupendous 
Gothic choir and transepts which represent the 
work of this new epoch. As the towns were now 
rising greatly in importance, ihe position of the 
bishop, the ecclesiastical head of the town, changed 
also. His wealth and influence increased, and in 
the plans for church extension, on which his rising 
ambition was set* he had the immense advantage of 
the encouragement and help of the crown. These 
towns belonged to the central district of France 
known as the Royal Domain, and the kings showed 
them special favour, so that the new building 
activity had at its back the public resources of the 
kingdom. In this way it came about that in the 
last half of the twelfth century and early part of the 
thirteenth these discs became the theatre of a cun- 
stmciive and artistic activity so extraordinary thgt, 
for the mere amount of work accomplished, as 
VfoHet-le-due has remarked, the only period com¬ 
parable is the modem industrial era that has covered 
Europe with a network of railways. At the death 
of Philip Augustus, m 1223, there were some twenty 
cLiLhedrals* mostly of the first rank, erected or in 
she course of construction in this royal patrimony 
of Central France. 

This work could hardly have hern accomplished 
merely by royal patronage, on the initiative of the 
bishops, and by the hands of the craftsmen uf the 
town guilds, had not these been urged and sustained 
by the enthusiasm and liberality of the populace at 
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large. A contagious ini puke seized on the minds 
of nil classes of the population and hurried them 
forward with the same fervour tlmt was carrying 
others in the crusades. Here are one or two ex¬ 
tracts front contemporary records* dating from 
about the middle of the twelfth century. 

" In this year (i 144), at Chartres* there were seen 
for the first time the faithful harnessing themselves 
to the wagons that were laden with stones, wood, 
provisions, and whatever else was needed fur the 
works at die cathedral. As by the might of magic, 
its towers rose heavenward* So was it not only 
here but well nigh everywhere m France and 
Normandy and in other lands. Everywhere men 
were humbling themselves, everywhere doing 
penance and offering forgiveness to their enemies. 
Men and women were to l>c seen ti ragging hcavv 
loads through swampy places, and in holy songs 
praising the wonderful works of God that He was 
doing before thdr eyes. 1 ' 

Another contemporary writes : lf Who has seen 
or heard aught of the kind, that great lords and 
princes ol the world, puffed up with riches and 
honour, and even ladies uf noble birth, have bent 
thdr proud necks to die yoke, and like beasts of 
burden T have dragged to the workmen at a church 
cars laden with wine, and corn, and oil, with lime 
and stone and timber ? " The same writer de¬ 
scribes the passage through the country of orga nised 
bands moving from work to work as if under a 
crusading vow* 41 The Lord God seems Himself 
to be their leader, * + + When the pilgrims have 
arrived at tiie church, where they would fain lend 
their aid, they set their cars in a line, and place 
lighted bmps and candles upon them, while they 
watch the whole night long and continually sing 
psalms/ 1 

This atmosphere of popular enthusiasm that 
Surrounded the craftsman account for many of 
the most prominent characteristics of Gothic art. 
It has been suggested that the tendency towards 
height of the Gothic building is, after all, only due 
to constructive exigencies, but this cannot be 
accepted. When the choir of Beauvais rose to 
such a height that the crown of the internal vault 
soared 150 feet above the pavement, and at first 
was upborne by supports so few and slender that 
the structure fell in ruins, it was not a question of 
mechanics but of an idea. The canopy of masonry 

* QuOfrtJ from Pehi* Utid von Bcrntd, JCi'/rWir fimrfiumt 

Jri A btwfln ntlrt* iHqz-iuox. IL. jif L 
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was made to float in the air, all the lines and masses 
were striving upwards, the spirit of aspiration was 
breathed into the stones till they became like things 
of life- Hie French Gothic church of the period 
became in this way the mnst expressive of all the 
forms that human architecture lias assumed* In 
its emphasis on the verticalJt brings into evidence 
the heavenward striving of the minds lit up with 
the new fire of holy effort* while llie vastness of 
scale on which the building* were planned, and 
the boldness with which, as sit Beauvais* the must 
audacious feats of construction were attempted, 
are the outcome of the great movements of advance 
which marked the age- There is the suggestion, 
too, of a limitless self-devotion in the multi¬ 
tudinous details ol the structures, their elusive 
complexity uf parts, and the apparently wayward 
freedom with which ornamental details plav around 
the constructive forms. A lavish outpouring of 
effort is the impression we receive, but it is im¬ 
portant to note that it is not a case of mere Oriental 
or Celtic profuseness flooding in aimless fashion 
with ornament and detail every surface that can 
be con mi an Jeered. A severe logic controls the 
disposition of all the part*, and in this the intel¬ 
lectual temper of the age finds its architectural 
expression. For this twelfth century was the age 
of the founding of universities* of which that of 
Paris was perhaps the first in time, and, aflanv rate 
tn the twelfth and thirteenth centuries* the most 
important, In the words of the writers just 
quoted, Paris became at the time in truth a world 
city, the Only one in the West deserving of the name, 
and its university was the focus of the sciences. 
A writer of the age of Philip Augustus makes no 
idle boast when fee declares that Paris was attracting 
to herself more learners than did ever Athens or 
Alexandria, and Paris was called, in a popular saj- 
ing ¥ the fountain of wisdom in which all the world 
came to draw supplies/' The intellectual life thus 
quickened expressed itself in the so-caBed scholastic 
philosophy* I his was an attempt to elucidate the 
doctrines of the church by the aid of the reasoning 
powers, ^ it was not a movement in the direction 
of what is known in modern limes as free thought 
or rationalism, though the beginnings of this, as 
of $0 much else that makes the modern world, may 
be discerned in this great epoch-making twelfth 
century. Free thought begins* indeed, in this 
century in the teaching uf the famous Peter Abe- 
ard, one of whose sayings ,A doctrine is believed 
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not because God has said It, but because we are 
convinced by reason that it is so/' contains (he 
germ of the future develop mem of European 
thought. It is another proof of the enthusiastic 
temper of the times that when Abelard, a* might 
have been expected, was driven out into exile, he 
wm followed by thousands of students, who found 
him out in his solitude and built cabins about Ms 
hut, where they lived on such nourishment as they 
could find and devoted themselves to hearing his 
discourses. Scholasticism was something different 
from tliis, and the intellectual ardour that underlay 
scholasticism did not inspire free inquiry into 
fund amenta I doctri ncs. These w ere accepted w ith¬ 
ou t question on the authority of the Church, but 
the active minds of the scholars of the day applied 
the closest thought, the most ingenious subtlety in 
argument p to tile working out in detail, and to the 
systematic explanation, of these fundamental 
doctrines. Whatever the actual philosophical re¬ 
sult of this, there is no question that the habit of 
close logical analysis and connected argument was 
an invaluable factor in the training of the European 
mind. 

Scholasticism may be described as strict intel¬ 
lectual formalism! and it is interesting to note 
that the same characteristics are in evidence 
in Gothic construction. In these early French 
cathedrals, erected in the home of the scholastic 
philosophy * we observe a logical consistency, an 
almost mathematical rigour in the carrying out 
into details of a single system, which may justify 
the appellation which has been conferred on Gothic 
of iJ Scholasticism in stone/' “ Both the philo¬ 
sophy and the architecture of the age/ h it has been 
pointed out, w agree in delighting in work, Eu the 
actual taking of pains, and also in intellectual 
method. They have the same combination of 
boldness and sobriety, the same severely rational 
carrying out of arbitrary premises, the same self- 
intoxication with logical formalism. Just as scho¬ 
lastic begins its didactic structure, as it were, at the 
lop, and derives everything else deductively from the 
highest principle, so in Gothic everything is a con¬ 
sequence of its special system of vaulting. In the 
same way that scholastic proves the improvable by 
the help of the authority of Revelation, which ties 
outside the scope of reasoning, Gothic architecture 
accomplishes the marvel of its vaulted atone 
canopies, felting on incredibly slender supports hy 


the help of the system of buttressing* which lies 
outside the visible internal structure/ 5 * 

It cannot he cuiiecalcd that attention is here called 
to features of Gothic that have fairly enough been 
made the subject of reproach. Gottfried Semper, 
whose ii the phrase just quoted* 11 Scholasticism 
in stonc/ T and who is the most philosophical of all 
writers on tectonics and decoration* points out 
that* logical as Gothic may be* the vaulted building 
is not really clear, for the striking features of the ex¬ 
terior—the piers, pinnacles, and flying buttresses — 
do not carry on their face the explanation of their 
function in the organism, and to understand what 
they are doing we have to go inside. It must, of 
course, be admitted that no architectural style is 
perfect, and Gothic is no inure immune from 
Criticism than any other style, but. taken as a whole, 
it is in the domain of art one of the most wonderful 
of human creations. 

It should be explained that what is said here 
applies almost exclusively To the early French ex¬ 
amples of Gothic art. The constructive interest 
which attaches to these incomparable monuments 
is not found to nearly the same extent in our 
English Gothic cathedrals* which have their own 
special qualities and charms,surpassing, in many 
important respects, what wc find in France, but 
w hich are not so severely logical in their structure. 
Of Gothic construction* it has been said that it 
depends on the new principlei unknown in earlier 
vaulted structures, of the resistance to the lateral 
pressures of iryauli, by counter-pressures rather than 
by a rigid immovable mass. The Romans, it is 
said t built up a solid abutment against the pressure 
of a vault, whereas the Gothic ecmetructor met it 
by the counter pressure exercised by the flying 
buttress. The flying buttress is. however* only an 
accident, due to the fact that the building possessed 
side aisles that had to be kept dear along their whole 
length for the passage of processions, and had, at 
least s n the North, to tM roofed at a height low enough 
to admit of clerestory lighting in the nave. Had the 
Romans employed buildings of the kind they would 
probably have adopted the same device. The 
Saintc Chapelle at Paris is just as Gothic as Notre 
Dame, but^ as it ha single-aisled structure* the 
pressures of the vault are met by solid abutments 
and not by flying buttresses. In the Saintc 
Chapellc, however* what is really the true Gothic 
principle is fully carried out. This principle is the 

* Dchio und Von Ekzold, I jc , p. 15. 
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concentration ol attention on the point* where the 
pressures of the vault are exercised and the climi- 
nation of the intermediate areas of masonry. 
Between the points on which the pressures gf the 
vaults are concentrated, no masonry is needed for 
the support of the superstructure, and what the 
builder of the Saintr Chapelle did was to cut out 
the intermediate panel of walling and swing it 
round through a right angle, su that it serves as a 
solid buttress at the point of pressure. The 
original pane! of walling becomes a pier set out from 
the building in the direction of the line along which 
the pressure was exercised, and in this way meeting 
it quite- in a Roman fashion. The intermediate 
space, now left open, was filled in with a screen of 
coloured glass, one of the most beautiful things 
human art has ever produced, stiffened by graceful 
window' tracery in its chaste geometric lines. 

Accordingly, in the early French Gothic building, 
ever} 1 thing depends on following the constructive 
principle with logical completeness into all its 
issues, but the quickened life of this wonderful Age 
was just as manifest in the domain of sentiment as of 
logical thought. To this time, the time of the 
crusades, belong the ideas of chivalry, of the 
devotion to the feminine idea, knight errantry', and 
the like. About chivalry there may have been a 
good deal that seems to us fanciful or even fantastic, 
hot these ideas had the advantage that they called 
men out ot themselves and set their thoughts on 
ideal, unselfish aims. Refinement in manners also 
advanced, and it is worthy of notice that Dante, 
in the early part of the fourteenth century, still 
looks to France a$ the centre of social culture, the 
home of luxury and of the elegances of life. (Parn- 
diso xv, 95 f.). Hence the quality of refinement in 
Gothic, evidenced in the precision and clearness of 
the constructive details, is also conspicuous in the 
beautiful figure sculpture with which the exteriors 
of cathedrals, aucli as Reims, were so lavishly 
adorned. With the refinement of manners and 
the cultivation of chivalrous sentiment went a new 
literary movement, and the twelfth century in 
France witnessed the rise of a vernacular literature 
in the form of romances and love songs in old 
French that expressed the emotional temperament 
of the people, and this same vein of romance runs 
through Gothic decoration and detail, and goes far 
to make the French buildings of the time so sympa¬ 
thetic and attractive to the modem denizens of the 
romantic north. A special feature of this decoration 
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is the fresh love of N ature, so marked in connection 
with the treatment of the human countenance, and 
also in the leaf and flower ornament. This last is 
treated with a curious naturalism, and, although 
from the asthetic point of view we may prefer for 
architectural use the more conventional treatment 
of foliage motives which we find in our own con¬ 
temporary " Early English " carving, yet the 
French work has a charm of its own through the 
evidence i t affords that the creators of it had opened 
their eyes afresh to the rich variety of motives 
offered by the ftoral beauty of the earth. 

[After the exhibition of a series of lantern trans¬ 
parencies, the lecture concluded as follows.] 

To many here present all this may seem as un¬ 
real—as unlike life as they know it—as a fairy rale. 
The arts of building and decoration pursued under 
present conditions are not surrounded by anv 
glamour of religious inspiration or of poetry and 
romance. When we turn from the early Gothic 
period tn our own time, we are conscious of some¬ 
thing like a descent from heaven to earth. The 
ideal, the spiritual, element in the work of the con¬ 
structor is apt in these times to be obscured bv the 
practical, and at limes sordid, details and difficul¬ 
ties with which he has to struggle. Not but w hat 
medieval designers and builder* had their own 
stumbling blocks, and a Guild Council of the 
Middle Ages may have been as troublesome as anv 
similar institution of to-day. Punch used in have 
delightful little pictures rd ntediseval knights and 
ladies in tight places, and might add the con* 
struetor To the other victims of these ro man tic, but 
at times inconvenient, old-time conditions. This 
is nut however the point. The point is not that 
there mss a sordid side to med teval architecture, 
but that there is ait ideal side to modern. This 
applies equally to the builder’s craJt as to the more 
pronounced artistic dements in design. The pie- 
cihe accurate cutting and fitting of stones nr the lair 
laying of bricks is aesthetic—a delight to the doer 
as to those who contemplate the finished work. A 
finely-wrought wall surface is a beautiful thing in 
itsell, and if even in modern times there is an 
ideal side to ail the processes of the builder's 
art, there Is surely a good reason For dwelling 
a lew moments on the artistic phenomena of an 
epoch when this ideal side was specially in evi¬ 
dence, for something of the spirit of the ages of 
lait i we may bring with us even into the mnre 
prosaic tasks uf the present hour. 
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Some Thoughts on the International 
Theatre Exhibition at South 
Kensington 

Bv W. W. SCOTT-MONC RIEFF, M C. [/■’.] 

T impossible for one who haa never attempted to 
produce stage scenery or costume to appear in the 
giiinv of a critic ; for never b* have attempted |*cr- 
fornranec is to he ignorant of scope and Limitation. 
These remarks therefore are offered from an architect 
playgoer rather than from one posing a* an expert in 
Stagecraft, 

I is the first place the Exhibition was stimulating and 
su achieved sis main object. It is as well to bear in 
us l nd h however, t hat i t w as a di splay a f represe nt asi ons of 
things and not a display of the things themselves. What 
we -i.Lw, therefore, was what we see every year in the 
Architectural Room at the Academy : a profusion of 
designs dexterously drawn and coloured and in all prob- 
ability having the same luuevvhm remote resemblance 
to reality. This Thought may have given us an insight 
into the bewildered stale of mind of those laymen and 
women who creep into the quid retreat of the arc hi - 
tcct s cubicle, glance round at the facile representa¬ 
tions on paper hanging upon the walls, and wonder 
what it is all about. 

Many must have been struck by thoughts on the 
subject of draughtsmanship K and such must have asked 
themselves if it is possible in the space of a super foot 
to give any practical idea of an arrangement of forms 
and colour to occupy several thousand cubic feet. Did 
any come to the conclusion that the use of pcitril, rule, 
paper and colour, both for the architect anil scenic de¬ 
signer, is best directed towards the making of the 
necessary practical stalements to the end that imagina¬ 
tion may become reality, rat her than using them as a 
painter uses paint to produce a picture or a decoration ? 
Did any think of the books of Palladio's drawings in our 
Library; of these extremely simple statements of 
form, proportions and dear dimensions, which this 
great man made, so that he might pass on to constructors 
an adequate medium for bui!ditig the solids and voids 
which he had imagined ? Did any compare this sim- 
plicity with all the fuss and bother of the modem atelier 
dnni gh is man shi p impotted fro in Pari & ? Di d any d■ > ubts 
arise as to whether the present system of architectural 
training is best calculated to produce the two most 
desirable dements of dignity and simplicity r At she 
Exhibition did any feel a wish to sec, at least, a few 
drawings, idling u* how the scenic designer really does 
bis job : 

The present writer went to South Kensington feeling 
that he would sec a branch of our art which has been 
lust to us, and with the names of Palladio, Inigo Jones 
jndUihicni Alibis mind. He went home convinced that 


the mod \i rn *-ct hi c dies ign er mu at of uectss i iy |>c an expe rt 
sj id spec i al tsi. The re w as jiu p] e cvj de n e c to s htnv t h .11 
die designer of scenery and costume Could not do better 
than begin with a thorough training in architecture, 
which is, or at any rale should be, the he^t iraining for 
those setting out upon a career of having things beauti¬ 
fully fashioned through the medium of pencil and paper. 

It was here that moei of the designers seemed to fail, 
not so much because their designs were LiniirdlUcctural, 
though in many cases this was true,, hut Idealise the 
majority lacked those very qualities which the architect 
develops and which would appear to l>e essentials in 
scenic design* 

Nuw she stage is ohvitm% the leguinutc place for 
fantasy, and even for the grotesque. It is therefore a 
place where correct archkeefcire is not a condition. For 
in manyofthe designs and models the incorrect, and even 
the impossible architecture might have been passed 
over as tolerable! but For glaring defects in the arrange¬ 
ment of forms, and what is siill more important—scale. 

The tendency in modern stage design appears to be 
to obtain as great a sense of height above the Ivljitiu.ii 
figure as pi>ssible. Thi* h ]cgi 1 \mate cnoilgh T lmt when 
carried to extremes the effect becomes forced and 
annoys rather than pleases. If scenery is to be the 
background of a play, a* the accompanist is 10 cbg 
singer, then these and similar exaggerations are calcu¬ 
lated to mar the harmony of tIic performance. Exagger¬ 
ation here, as in every’ other :irr p must surely be used for 
the purpose of accent only. Super-exaggeration must 
convert accent in to absurdity, and the result must conse¬ 
quently kck hotSi style and scale. As in the main scale 
of the settings, so, too, ihc scale of the details in their 
relationship w one another appeared to be not thor¬ 
oughly enough understood. 

Perhaps the most interesting sect! on of the Exhibition 
was the Model Room, for here we could see reality in 
miniature, and us each model was recessed into 2 black 
screen and brilliantly illuminated in a darkened room, 
the important factor of lighting was represented in an 
intelligible way, 

Mr. Gordon Craig is such an authority, and we are 
indebted to hint for so much fresh air which he has 
blow n into the subject that one hesitates to offer com- 
merit . His arrangements were vast and simple, and 
composed of huge shapes without mouldings, windows, 
or relief of any kind. They towered over the figures met 
upon his model stages and reduced these liliputs to 
nought. If the figures were to scale we could only fed 
sympathy with the actors who must surely shout at the 
top of their voices (all through the performance) in 
order to make themselves heard in these cavernous rt- 
cessea, la it nut the idea qf 4i originality ” at all eo&ts 
which hits created tills craze for super-exaggeration, 
and which is now so common, that we find it difficult 
to distinguish from artistic advertisement — of all faults 
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the mmi unpardonable : Contrasted wiih Mr* Gordon 
Crctig + 5 work h how quid and original were the more re¬ 
strained and traditional designs of Mr. Orkot Strnad. 
His remarkable series gf drawings for Dan ton's Death 
breathed the very spirit of ihc Revolution, Jhd it iheir 
author gave this aimusphcrc in his actual scenes, 
with the red draperies and the perfect scale maintained 
a? in the drawings, how full of power they must have 
appeared! 

And here surely must he the whole secret, not only 
fr. t stagecraft, but for everything made bv the bund of 
man. Behind all the forms and the various modes of 
expression, tanging from a chair or a table to si stage 
scene or a palace, the spirit of the man who wrought, 
must, in the last resort, prevail or go under. The only 
standard we can judge by ts that of Truth, who neither 
exaggerates nor diminishes but shows the steady 
and clear light of her luminous sphere, No poet, 
no artist, no craftsman can ever liopt- 10 visualise 
this sphere as a whole, but some have such a power that 
the arc of their thought may touch it—as we believe Air. 
St mad touched it in lik'serio, DaiwofiY Death. 

It is curious that this opinion had been formed of Mr. 
£rir nod's work before the writer of this notice had 
realised that Mr. Stmad is an architect, and this brings 
us to another point. 

Our profession m t alas, overcrowded. It w ould seem 
obvious that that of scenic designer is worthy of a life's 
study, and that costume designs are best made by the 
hand which contrives the scenes as a background to 
them. What could be more delightful than the work 
of scheming both scene and dress for Shakespeare or 
Molicre, and who would be more likely to achieve 
success than the scenic designer who took his first step 
by acquiring a knowledge of architecture! 

Some of our students would do well seriously to con¬ 
fide r this ou tlet to an overcrowded prof es&ion, a nd s I lou Id 
they decide to take it up to do so as specialists. At the 
Exhibition there was ample evidence that the archi¬ 
tecturally trained rnind could have made a great im- 
proven it m on most of the designs submitted. Let the 
student not be Scornful at the thought that the art of the 
scenic designer is aa evanescent as the art of the actor 
whose personal contribution m any particular (day van- 
ishe&asthtcttnfllnisrungdown on the last performance, 
Many an architect wishes he could ring down a curtain 
tu screen his essays in brick and strme which often he 
feds must bear witness to his failures until Time rings 
the bell. But then, after all, 11 the play’s the tlhngT 


HOME OFFICE REGULATIONS FOR FACTORIES 
AND WORKSHOPS. 

On the recommendation of the Science Standing Com¬ 
mittee, T he Council have decided to press for an enquj ry to 
be held by the Home Office before the proposed Rendi¬ 
tions under the Factory and Workshop Act for 
in course of construction are issued. 
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Review 

THE RENAISSANCE OF ROMAN ARCHITEC¬ 
TS RE . PA RT 11 ENGLA N D. By Stt Timm tl 
{Jrukuni J<ickstm+ Barf., R.A. 425 m L \Cmuhridgt : 
Tfir Unireriity Prtss .J 

The publication of the rixth and concluding volume 
nf Si r r [\ G. Jackson V *t-ru-s of books nn the History of 
Architecture is ats important event in the literature of 
our art. Thb latcs! book follow* on the one which 
dealt with the Renaissance of Roman Architecture hi 
Italy, and carries the story on to out own country. 

The book presents a familiar subject from a fresh 
point of view. 

In the main it is a masterly exposition of the tentative 
and reluct ant experiments made by the traditional 
builders of England to Dundi into the revived Roman 
style. Sb Thomas delights to point out the dominat¬ 
ing influence of the medieval and vernacular tradition, 
during that period of immature and fresh adolescence 
ifiat makes s« universal lin appeal in early Quattrocento 
Florence and the chateaux of rhr Lncrc, when the clus- 
rital features were 1 title more than accidental Acces¬ 
sories in buildings otherwise mediaeval in both form 
and construction. Hr cites Layer Marne) and Suiion 
Place, ’* though Imliiniring cherubs frisk in panels over 
the o peni ngs, 11f And a^ain, H1 The classic Jctat h h a d lost 
ihcir meaning : they were used in ways for which they 
were not intended : it is not in them that the charm of 
Kirby ami Longfcat, Kimte and Hard wick consists : we 
look through the in to the stable Go! hie work upon 
which they are only grafted as accidental features. 1 * 
This passage summarises the authors viewpoint. As 
in Ins volume on the Renaissance in Italy he cleaves to 
the old tradition and meets the revolution in outlook 
*ith unrelenting disap pr&val i and throughout ihe 
vi hole two volumes, with ihcir wealth of know ledge, is 
woven the strung personal bias of the writer for his 
own strong and independent views. 

He represents the antithesis to Sir Reginald Rfom- 
hcld and Mr. Geoffrey Scott, 

But whether the reader agrees or not, in these days 
when classicism is the d win in m mg conviction, it is most 
salutary to have the whole gamut nf the Italian ami 
English Renaissance laid before us In a form which 
demands Thought and questioning. 

AI any of the keenest da^sieints are feeling fur the 
spirit rather than the letter of ike Jaw, are realising that 
the architect generally has done and will do hid best 
work when he loses his .relf-eonsdoiisness in design 
and is controlled by Reason, basing his conception 
on Utility and structural nctd T 
Even the dasridftt, the tinrcgencrait fedladim, will 
agree with ihe splendid summing tip, 11 True beauty 
and utility hang together. That is ibe due for our 
future progress, i f we ate ever to progress in art. It was 
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from difficulties of const men on, opportunity of mate¬ 
ria!, adv.tillages of better apphaiucj-, greater knowledge 
uf it,tiifre, that the hot suggestion* came to the archt- 
tecte of the past, and from them must be derived by the 
architects of to-day. 1 p 

One of the most interesting features of the book is the 
lurid expedition of ihc social history of the age* showing 
how it explains the movement, and how one reflects the 
other, The account of the splendour of Woiscy‘s do- 
ine ?,[ec establishment fc amounting to free hundred per¬ 
son*., of lik plate and furniture and tapestries, and all 
the rich and well-ordered pageantry of the days of his 
glory, are facts that relate us ro the isfe of the times in a 
vr id an d imaginative way. Utiles architecture is re¬ 
lated lo life it is hut a dead and empty formula. The 
t strayjgant scale of the Tudor and Elizabethan aristo¬ 
cratic domestic architecture is endowed with life-giving 
spirit by the picture that is presented of the splendour 
d the entertainment and the richness of the .sceessories 
of daily life. We see the evolution of eHc domestic plan, 
tile gradual struggle fur more amenities, for greater priv¬ 
acy and decency of life. Vet even sn p the inconvenience 
of thrsc passage roams appears well-nigh intolerable* 

As in the Italian volume, the evolution of the stains 
of the designer is explained, and the transition from the 
contracting muster mason to the architect in the modem 
sense of the word, for in the time of John Thorpe the 
old way of managing the building n pern inns began to 
be superseded by the more professional stains of rite 
architect. 

An interesting commentary on the conditions nf the 
building trade is &iitniitftri«d by extracts from the build¬ 
ing accounts of Wndhiiin College* Oxford, 

The crafts are fully dealt with* tciraroU* and decora¬ 
tive plastcrwnrk, wood panelling and carving* and the 
art of the smith. 

Only one chapter is devoted to the work* of Inigojones 
and Sir Christopher Wren, and one omnnt hut regret 
that more apace is not devoted to these great English mas- 
(er*. for with the author's uniwml powers of compres¬ 
sion.,, a great amount of valuable information is crowded 
into these pages. But there is enough m show that Sir 
Thumbs claims in Wrert* in spite of his PalluduinisTn, .in 
apostle of Liberty and Freedom. He notes With delight 
Wren’s freedom from convention, and the irregularities 
which give a charm to his style. Here is 11 an artist free 
from prejudice, gomg the straighten way to Ins purpose, 
mid handling the new style with 3 freedom that serves 
to rank him with Michel Angelo, who was equally con¬ 
temptuous of precedent in architecture and of conven¬ 
tional; rcstminis/ 1 Here is a fruitful field for argument* 
File successors of Wren are quickly parsed over. 
Vanbrugh and Hawksmoor have a page or two* Gibb?, 
and particularly the RadcUffe Library, n larger share : 
hut the brothers Adam, those ardent Romanists, have 
less than a page rather to their discredit. 


In conclusion* amidst declamations on. modern an* 
cotne summaries of wisdom which is the outcome of 
the author’* long and honourable career, These must 
l>c universal in their appeal, and it is good to know that 
our profession still boasts men of scholarship and sound 
learning .md breadth of view. 

11 Art \> not a matter of talking but of doing. To live 
ir must lie natural, spontaneous. It must come to our 
conception as naturally our language to our lips : : r 
must be the free expression of mir ideas * unfettered by 
formal rules and unchecked by premeditation. It must 
Bow 1 from us unconsciously To talk about it mearn 
that we regard it consciously P and for art to be self- 

conscious is fatal . 11 

The book is no mere history book, it is the expression 
of the author's aesthetic philosophy and carries through¬ 
out the impress of his strong and independen t individit- 
a lit y. t he who Ic s u bject is fres hly t reated, whet her he 
be dealing with such familiar examples Himpton 
Court, Kirby or Lungleai* or lesser known buildings 
such as 11 l ruble ton Old Hull, Grove-place, or Lyvcden. 

The bonk is uniform with the oilier volumes of the 
series, and worthy of the high standard maintained by 
s he Cambridge University Press, Rinding and paper 
and type are a joy to the boaklover, The illustrations 
arc many* mostly from the author's mvn drawings* old 
prints* and photographs i and many *f them show tin- 
familiar subject* uf familiar subject* shown From a 
fresh ptrj tit of view. Chronological tables arid index 
add to the value of a fine volume. Whether the reader 
entirely agrees with the argument nr nut, he cannot fail 
to he stimulated and enlightened by the clear, rigorous 
style, the breadth of culture, the mature experience 
and depth of scholarship of the distinguished and 
venerah icu nth or. 

J. Hubert WonTHtNcTOtf (A.)* 


ARCHITECTURE AN T I> JOURNALISM. 

The Lawton Mercury is n>u only one of our mo»t in¬ 
teresting monthlies, it is also one of out most a lI ventu¬ 
rous. It stands lUtin.a alone among general periodicals 
in remrinbering That architecture is tme of the fine 
jrts. Mr. J. C. Squire, its editor, obviously takes 
the view that architecture possesses, or should pos^ 
sois* just as much interest for his readers as music 
or sculpture or poetry. The September number con¬ 
tains an article by Mr. Habey Ricardo on 14 The His¬ 
torical Teachings of Architecture/' which should prove 
illuminating to historians and Mr, A. R, Powys con- 
limns hi* series of critical articles on the buildings of 
London, thus following in the footsteps of Professor 
Reilly and Sir Reginald Bkuufidd. 
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Correspondence 

A REGISTER OF CRAFTSMEN 

u, Sl&irt Ftuifdiflgi t Linfitirr'i frrt’ m I? 

To ihr Riliior, Journal R.l.IS.A.— 

1>eak Sir,- 1 write ic> propose that a IL Register of 
Individual Craftsmen Tt should he opened and kept 
to the Library, II believe that iH ie majority of our 
members will share my i-jcws on this matter and i 
-should like, briefly, to state them, in the hope of 
evoking such support as will 3tad to the proposal 
being favourably toimdercd by the CutmdL 

I hold then, that, as Architect^ we ought to Fed 
nearly as much hesitation in employing a commercial 
firm to undertake a work of art u> in going to a earners' 
den w cash a cheque ; and that the nstabli&h-menf 
of a register uf the name of genuine Cnttsmen— who 
are Craftsmen tn tact, and nut mere exploiters of 
handicraft keeping Crafts men ls a dairyman keeps cows 
— would confirm a principle which is r surely, generally 
accepted among u * i and enable us readily to obtain 
the services of individual Craftsmen who remain 
inconspicuous only because they do not employ 
publicity agents; do not brag themselves into 
notoriety by advertisement ; do not use touts to cadge 
orders* and who generally observe the standards of 
the art est and the professional man. 

This view is not merely sentimental—although 1 
think that sentiment is usually a letter guide than 
hand-to-mouth expediency : it is, in face, part and 
parcel with the standards we have set up in our 
" Rules of Professional Conduct/" for we cannot 
properly claim 10 uphold the principle of smite 
white vve deliberately delegate pm of our obligations as 
designers to persons whose motive is not service at alt, 
hut solely profit. It cannot he pretended that the com- 
menial firm is employed because the work it produces 
h better or—land for kind—cheaper than the real 
thing ; in fact, the only quality conferred upon applied 
art by the intervention of the middleman b the sub¬ 
stitution of the pjiek, the easily understood, the 
expected and the pretentious, in place of the hap pc 
enthusiasm and individuality which characterises the 
craftsman's unfettered output. Xo craftsman cadges 
for work he cannot undertake and then lets it to some¬ 
one else on bargain terms, who, in turn, perhaps hawks 
it out on the chance of again sub-letting it. Xo Crafts¬ 
man seeks to duplicate and reduplicate his designs, 
tu copy antiques, to fake his work and substitute de¬ 
based material : the very test uf the Craftsman is that 
he does not, and cannot, do ihesc things, and for Ibat 
reason, alone* we might to signalise him as of our 
brotherhood* and, in some degree, make good ihe dta- 
advantage* he sutlers, an one who plays the game, in 
com petition with those who do not. The commercial 
exploiter uf craftsmanship hm secured our custom* not 
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by any distinguished merit tit hi a performance lint h 1 . 
toying hi irisclt out eo flatter our vanity and our indo¬ 
lence. This is the trump card in the salesman's game 
t>f cajolery : it h pleasanter for us to have a profuse 
gentleman dancing attendance with tdtehsance* denied 
to us. since the war, by even our ow n servant*, than in 
oivvt a colleague on a Il-vcI footing. The salesman 
undemtaneb thitf ; he knows, too, the importance of 
awakening a sense of indebtedness* and he would sii 
and fan the architect al! day if by so doing lie thought 
he might, tike a gadfly planting its egg, fasten an obliga* 
rion into his flesh. 

For these reasons I think it is due from us in make it a 
matter of duly—a point of honour, even—research out 
and employ the tndividual craftsman. While we do 
mn avmv this principle—as vve might avtnv it bv the 
estahiishinent of such a Register—it js mere shoddy in¬ 
sincerity lu talk bow-WW-wow, as wc o inti mums Ev do, 
about the dignity of the Arts and the glories of medieval 
c r j f 1 smanahi p* One of us T who has had wide experience, 
lately expressed ihe considered opinion that there wa* 
now available as good craftsoianship as there ever had 
been* but that there was very little t<f iland this 
brings me to my concluding point, which is that* apart 
irom any reason already urged* the policy 1 advocate 
has become a matter of simple expediency 1 for why is 
there &o little first-class cmfumantfhiij ? It is because 
the true Craftsman s-i being driven out of existence h\ 
commercial exploiters of the spurious, the mediocre, 
the specious and the cheap ; and the architect will soon 
share the same fate as the Craftsman, It h Mly 10 
ignore what b happening about us. A memorial—a 
window or a monument—is talked of, and the commer¬ 
cial man T who weekly searches the columns of the pro¬ 
vincial papers for iwuh of such things in a club in 
London instituted For these ami kindred purposed, at 
■01 Lye despatches a unit from his cohort of touts to 
infes? [he proprietary doorstep like an insurance agent 
and cadge the order. The large drapery' shops, 
Stores they now like to call ihemtelvcs. are +J pre¬ 
pared to submit designs and execute structural and 
decorative wort of every description 11 ; and rltey have 
architects on strings or accomruDdated upon the 
premises tn l hi,5 end. One of these shops in the pa*t ex- 
hihited , as a bait, a model of a house by the celebrated 
architect* Joseph Sequence—as I wilt call him-—anil 
offered To defip ami erect fur its customers a m¥ Joseph 
Sequence House . 1 Wc are relieved of pan of our 
legit 1 mate work at she instance ol the man who comes 
down to take measurements for curtains, and the firm of 
constructional engineer^ we employ to carrv out indus¬ 
trial buildings appoints ilsdf as consultants for the sub¬ 
sequent extensions. And soon and su ["ortli, Jn neglect- 
ing our duly to craftsmanship we are fattening the ogre 
who will tit turn devour architecture.—Yours faithfully, 

H, Eh Vnmwvu, fRJ* 
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Tenth International Congress of Architects, Brussels 

4- 1 1 September 1922 


The Tenth IntcmaliurmL Congress of Architects Was 
held this year at Brussels from 410 11 September. The 
programme arranged for the proceedings was published 
in the Jovial of 19 August, Delegates representing 
thirteen nations were present at the Congress, which, 
however* excluded representatives from the Central 
Bowers, M- Mocnaert, the Secretary General, stating in 
his speech at the opening meeting that the Belgians 
refused to accept their participation, as the peoples who 
had suffered by the late war had not yet recovered from 
their wounds, llte President of the Institute was un¬ 
able to he present at the Congress. Mr. John Slater 
and Mr. Edward Warren* however* at (ended as repre¬ 
sentatives of the Royal Institute. 

Mr. John Slater, in a report of the Proceedings,* refers 
to the fad that the Congress met under somewhat un¬ 
usual conditions. In the past the Congress had been 
organised by the Comiti Permanent International,This 
year being the fiftieth armiwmry of the foundation of 
the Sori^tc Cent rale d'Architecture de Belgique, that 
Society decided to hold the congress and issue the in¬ 
vitations, An informal meeting, however T of members 
of the Comity Permanent was held prior to the opening 
of the Congress T and a temporary and pro visional com¬ 
mittee, to be called the Comite Cemralc, w as constituted 
to carry on the work of the Corn! te Perrna nen!, which i t 
was hoped to re-establish on its old footing in a year or 
two when* as Mr. Slater anticipates, the animosities 
created by the war have cooled down. The constitution 
of the Temporary committee was confirmed by the Con¬ 
gress. 

The opening meeting was held on 4 September at the 
Palais des Academies. M. jean dc Win* the Pres idem of 
the Belgian Society of Architects* was in the chair. I'he 
King of the Belgians was represented by General Baron 
de Moor ; there were also present other distinguished 
representatives of Belgian science and art, and M. IVu- 
ptntl as delegare of the Minister of Beau* Arts of 
France. M. Girault and M. Caluw aera were elected re¬ 
spectively Presi demand Vice-President of the Congress. 
M. Moenacrt* thcgcneralsccteiMry e descril>cd the origin 
of the Congress, which should in the first instance have 
been held in 1915 at .St. Petersburg. Since (he war the 
organising Commhtec felt that (he vast horizons opened 
by the war hadup^et older convictions and that it was im¬ 
portant to group together the new elements resulting 
from an c volution without precedent,sand this could best 
I)c effected by an International Congress, Mr. Edward 
Warren * speaking on behalf of the English representa¬ 
tives, responded to the welcome accorded to the mem- 
* trdHOrJjj- Jl'HmuL ^ £splt-mtw r 


hers by the President and expressed for Mr, \V r alerhouse 
his regret at being unavoidably a h^en t . A mo ng t lie othe r 
speakers %vere the official delegates of France, the Lulled 
States, Denmark. Spain, Japan, Mexico, Luxembourg, 
Russia, Sweden, Poland* ftuii Zetland* and Uruguay. 

Among the subjects discussed at the subsequent meet - 
ings of the Congress were ,s The Responsibilities of the 
Architect," Schedule of Charges, the Appoint me nl of 
State and Municipal Architects, the Rights id Author¬ 
ship of the Architect, Women Architects, Public* Na¬ 
tional and International Competitions, “ Town Plan¬ 
ning/' the Influence nf Locality on Architecture, and 
the Preservation nf Historic Monuments. All these 
subjects created considerable discussion In which the 
views of the delegates of various nationalities were 
represented. 

An exhibition of international architectural drawings 
was held in connection with the Congress at the Palais 
d r Egmont T the principal exhibits being from American, 
French and Belgian architects. The work of English 
architects was not represented, a* h due to j. postal mis¬ 
carriage, notice had not been received in sufficient time 
to collect an adequate selection of drawings for the pur¬ 
pose . Many of the American exhibits were ■ m view at 
the exhibition held in the galleries of 1 he Institute last 
winter. 

Visits were made to the devastated zone, to Yprcs* 
where the deplorable results of the war are still pain¬ 
fully evident; to Bruges and the surrounding country * 
and"to Antwerp. Mr. Slater, in his report, pays a tribute 
to M. J B.dc Win* the President of the Belgian Society 
of Architects* and to M. J, Caluwucrs* I he President of 
the Organising Committee, for (heir untiring efforts 
10 promote the comfort and entertainment u£ lha 
members. 


REGISTRATION OF ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTORS* 

The Council of the Institute have accepted the draft 
proposal for obtaining the sanction of the Board of Trade 
fur the scheme of voluntary registmtian of electrical con¬ 
tractors in Great Britain, and have agreed to appoint two 
representatives to sit upon the Board of the Registration 
Authority. 

TENDERING WITHOUT BILLS OF QUANTITIES- 
At the request of the London Master Builders’ and 
Allied Industries 1 Association* the Council have directed 
that a notice should be printed in the R.l.B.A, Joupnal 
recommending that m the case of ordinary works exceeding 
£1 h Qoa in value contractors who are invited 10 tender 
should be supplied with bills of quantities. 
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Imperial Institute Advisory 
Committee on Timbers 

REPORT ON EASTERN CANADIAN TIMBERS. 

The Imperial Institute Advisory Committee or, 
limbers, which includes three members nominated 
P v Rr> > al Inwmite of British Architects, h*. been 
inquiring' h>r some time past into the possibilities of 
Lasmg jjnhsh Lmpire woods in greater quantity rn this 
cmiiurj , and has already issued , number of reports 
iieahng with the Umbers of British Columbia. West 
?“*“?• India, etc,, which have been 
published in the Bulletin of the Imperial Instil ute 
A new report on Eastern Canadian timbers has re. 
cent I? Ijctn issued by the Commiitct* 

These provinces of Canada produce large quantities 
both of softwoods and hardwoods, which are fairly wed 
known m this country. Eastern Canadian hardwoods 
□re of considerable reputation and importance, but a, 
the present time interest centres chiefly on the soft- 
wolh!s, in view of the great demand for timbers of this 
class and the intrinsic merits of the woods themselves 
and « is owing to the courtesy of Dr. Chandler, the 
secretary of the Committee, that the following short 
summary of the Committee's remarks on the principal 
softi^TJods considered by them is given* 

iprweer.—-Eastern Canadian spruces are largely im¬ 
parted into this country under the trade name of Canadian 
spruce and the Committee consider that these woods 
Should be far more widely used in this country than at 
present. The umber is freely used for house building in 
SSrS is employed in 

Jrebnd, Scotland, and the Northern and Midland districts 
ot England for the same purpose. In the East and South 
nf England (including London), however, there is a pre¬ 
judice against this w ood for building and other imnonam 
purposes, but the Imperial Institute Committee, having 
made a thorough inquiry as to the cause of this state of 
arlaire, find that in great measure the prejudice is un¬ 
justified Eastern Canadian spruce is superior to much 
of the inferior grade* of Baltic redwood, but it is not easy 
to obtain the Canadian timber in the range of sizes and 
torn,* of manufacture required by the building trade. 

Reef PrntThis wood closely resembles Baltic redwood, 
wuh which timber ii comes inm sharp cqntjfrtitiujr Ex- 
pons to the- L-niu^d Kingdom have diminished in recoil 
year* owmg to dbc competition or the Baltic wood, but thr 
' ommitiet pant om that if regular supplier urc avaiLubtc 
Iroin Canada at compedtive prion, ^ood qumtity rrd pine 
would be readily acceptable in xhi* country- ?m n substitute 
for (he Bid tic wood. 

YW/™ Pint , Thi-H valuable timber f known in Canada 
as white pine) baa a fmc reputation in this country. The 
t ommettec consider thal f with sulisfactnrv prices, an ex- 
tended market should be possible. 

I he prospects of ifetfjhttk |r this HHifltry fcjrc 

not considered good on account of the relatively inferior 

60S 


’*** *• ""” m w 

The Committee conclude that the technical qualities 
1 Jia3tem Canadian timbers are such as warrant a far 
larger use uf the woods in this country than obtains at 
|-rc-sent but they emphasise the fact ili.,t if Can:,than 
softwoods are to compete more successfully with 
European Umbers it is important that thm should he 
well seasoned, and that the sawn lumber should main- 
lam a high standard 0/ manufacture and flecunia of 
measurement. Tlic limber should also be available in 
as lull a range uf si ZC s os is possible. 

tt ‘ D ‘ Sa»LB-WooD [K], Vkt-Praidtmt. 

w. E. VFJtNON CftojufTox [F.]. 

Diijuv L. Solomon [T], n.Se, 

The R.I.B.A. Visit to 
Greenwich Hospital 

Through thecreirre-y of Mr. A. N. Smallwood, Director 
of Greenwich Hospital a, the Admiralty, and the 

Frederick *eL£?-JS 8 fi Co 1 lc a t . Admiral Sir 

Frederick Tador Tador, K.C,B^ etc., incmhera of the 

iTm.mL Hnd £ 5 ? *^^ 7 **™* 8 P»>D’ Of about fifty 
in number-were afforded (he opportunity of paving 4 

apeci#l vusit to this famous group of building on the after¬ 
noon of Saturday. 32nd July, 

were made by the ArT Standing Com¬ 
mittee, and the visitors were met at the King William 

ptFitui^iSnv thfl ‘ C °^ lwk h >' Mr - T. C A autter, 
wh„ nfm a Engineer of the Royal Nava! CoUege), 
w ho afterwards cond ucted them over the bid tdi ngs , 

JSWT ** the palty irl lhc anlcrn <™ beneath the 
" bricf “™«« of the architec¬ 
tural history of the 1 rospital. and in doing so expressed his 

Shllm^A, 5 ™* ¥ ' l of h ' S fa *' ,s arid dates to Mr, A. D 
oSSuw ^ ™ 1 paprr tleforc ,ht Greenwich Ami- 
ihc Record nS "" J® 8 **^*** eBWtig the archives at 

liL R h.v d ™ h( * “"d c where. Mr. Sharp’* in vesrigi- 
g? h r lv . e 'hrown much fight on various obscure points 

several accented h |l ts ' n D’ °f^hc Hospital, and shown that 
a n olr Hf th ; ,CfS rfL,[mj? m ,ht ■“Jwnthip of cer- 
Whcnit is rem ' "r* Ut ^ LN3Sl "P* 11 li ’ Itiestiun. 

anAheUi^^ \ h3t Uum fir ^ Wt nine or more 

Gremwich Hospital, us it j tt commonly called, is now 

Utid hj s i [ ,Z ^tcitafil.shmem-in which Henry Vill 
uml his daughter,. Mary and Elixobcth, were boni-all 
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thin remains co-day is a, small brick-built crvpt situated 
beoL-ath the Queen Anne Court, 

The palace continued in use aa a royal residence up till 
the time of Charles I , who, indeed, only left ii far the field 
of batik duniiff die Civt] War, With the establishment of 
the Common wealth it was reserved a* a pakce for the Pro- 
Ecctor, bus it is not ctrtain whether he ever occupied tl. 
O'rintf to the unsetded conditions produced by the con¬ 
tact between the Kim: arid Cromwell* the building was 
neglected and plundered of its treasures. When Charles II 
returned from exile he found it in *10 ruinous a state that 
he decided to demolish tt and. b uil d h[niseis" an emirclv 
new one.. 

Jones is sometimes credited with the design or the 
new pil act ; hut as he died some ten years be fare the pro¬ 
ject was thought of, rea^Dmihle ground’, «u*e far doubting 
whether he could have done s0 P [1 U more probable that 
John Webb wa* the architect, grid that from among 
I ones s papers he selected an unexcited design which 
he adapted ro his purpose. 

The King*s g randi o se scheme remained unfinished for 
many years, and when building operations were ultimately 
resumed, in tfn>5 fc they were Jirct'kd towards completing 
the structure and adapting it for use as a seamen’s hospital, 
in fulfilment of the desire of Mary H, w ho had died m the 
Previous year. It was ui this stagr that Wren—who was 
then 63. yean of age—was nominated surveyor lor the new 
undertaking, the dmies of which office he discharged 
gratuitous I y " with grtaE pleasure mid cheerful ness. 11 
Nicholas. Hawksmoor, his pupil, was nr the same time 
appointed a? " clerk and a&siHtant to the surveyor p " at a 
salary of £$& per annum. Wren's instmedona were to 
build another court" answerable " to the existing one, and 
to include in the scheme the Queen's House which lEiigo 
Jones had erected, un the south of the site. 'Hie masterly 
lay-out which he produced is justly held to be one of his 
greatest feats of planning. 

A visit to the Painted Hull preceded an inspection of the 
Queen's House—now part of the naval boys h school— 
where the party was received by the-superintendent. Cap- 
f.nin E. M, C. Cooper-Key, R.X,, M.V.Ch* whose kindness 
in show ing the visitors over the building was duly acknow¬ 
ledged by Professor Simpson, 

Mr* Agutter then conducted the party through the 
Hospital grounds and into Greenwich Park* where metn- 
htrs arid their friends became his guests at tea. Professor 
Simpson thanked Mr, Agutter far hi* personal ex¬ 
planations and guidance. The official visit to the 
I bippital having thus been brought to a dnge p most 
of the party proceeded to the Observatory* which they 
were privileged to go over by special permission of the 
authorities, 

FREDERICK CliA l 1 1 KI ON [FJ| 


NEW CONDITIONS OF CONTRACT. 

Mr. John Sluter, Past Vice’■President of the Royal In¬ 
stitute of British Architects, and Chairman of the Practice 
Standing Committee, has been appointed as the Architect 
Member of the Tribunal which, under the Chairmanship 
of Sir \\ m . Mitckenzie, K.C,, will hive the deciding voice 
on any point a cm which the Condition* of Contract Con¬ 
ference are unable to agree. 


Obituary 

Sir Thomas Brock, K G,B v D.C. L.{tten. Associate], 

It was with great regret that hh many Institute 
friends heard of the death of Sir Thomas Brock, 
on the aand August. Born at Worcester Lit [S47, he 
was, as Sir Aston Webb states, in & sympathetic 
notice of his death in 7 he Builder, employed in 
early life as a modeller in the Worcester China Works. 
He came to fandon in iShfr, and was speedily en¬ 
gaged, without salary For the first twelve 1 months, in 
the studio of F. H*"Foley, R A. He also Joined the 
Roysj] Academy Schools, and in 1S69 carried off the 
Royal Cold Medal for Sculpture, the subject set for 
competition being that of Hercules strangling Antaeus. 

The winning of the Gold Medal ivj.i the first step in 
Sir 1 homos' long and distinguished career, which was 
expressed in part by his successive exhibits in the 
summer exhibitions at the Royal Academy. But tu 
architects and, indeed, to the public gene rail v t the work 
with which his name will always be most prominently 
associated is the sculpture of the national memorial to 
Queen \ iemria. " He threw all his energy, experience 
and skill into the work," says Sir Aston Webb, ■* .1 
colossal npe far one hram and pair of hands to under- 
hike- It look him the beat part of twenty years ; happily, 
he lived to see It completed, with the exception of two 
very large bronze groups over the fountains at the base„ 
which are now being cast, and should shortly be ready 
far fixing 

The record of Sir Thomas Bracks work is neccs* 
sarily with so strenuous a worker along one, and cower* 
the whole gamut of a British sculptor's art, in which 
work connected with architecture does not take a con¬ 
spicuous part. He did a very large number »f portrait 
busts, of which those of Queen Victoria and Lord 
I^cighton arc generally considered to be the most suc¬ 
cessful, Sir Aston Webb rtates that he was also respon¬ 
sible for the statue of the Prince Consort for the Albert 
Memorial At Kensington. He did many recumbent 
figures* and there arc equestrian statues in the Tate 
Gallery, 44 Moment of Peril,'" depicting an Indian 
warrior on horseback confronted by a huge serpent 
(iSli)* which was purchased far the Chantrcv Collec¬ 
tion, and a hirge ideal figure of the Black Prince (1902), 
which was erected at Leeds, He was also responsible 
far the head of Queen Vietnris on ihc 1 897 coinage* 

* A possessing 3 great and highly accomplished 
lalem, his half-century of strenuous work. It Is safe to 
say, will rank high amidst that of his contemporaries 
and immediate successors. Sensibility in modelling, 
power in discerning character sympathy and grace in 
treatment without loss of strength, combined with 
great technical ability, are no mean gifts*'' a writer sum* 
uphia artistic qualities and position in The Times r 
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Sir Thomas Brock married in iSGg (the year in 
which he won the Royal Academy gold medal) Miss 
Hannah Sumner, of Nottingham, who survive* him. 


THE LATE MR. CQLLINGS BEAT 30 N YOUNG* 

Colli tigs Beats on Young [Licentiate] died after an 
operation on the 13th instant at the age of 64 years. 

He was articled in 1S74 to Mr. Henry Lovegirow, and 
after some years as assistant in various offices he started 
in practice in London and carried out the following 
works : the Bath Club, Dover Street, W., the Savoy 
Hotel {original building); House. Wey bridge island; the 
planning and construction of the Royal English Opera 
House (elevations and decorations bv Mr. 1\ E. Coll- 
cutt); extension of Bentley Priory, Great Stanmore; 
Glenthorne, Great Stanmore; offices. Budge Row, EX*; 
alterations Hyde Park House, for Sir H. W. Lay land, 
M.P. ; adds lions To Wandsworth Town Hall, and many 
alterations to houses and business premises. Mr. 
Young passed ihe District Surveyors 1 Examination in 
tgc6 and was elected a licentiate in 1910. Through 
backing up a relative in a lawsuit he failed. He after - 
wards rendered most abb and useful assistance to many 
architects, being for some time with Mr* Deiisaa Joseph* 
and for twenty-three years with Messrs. G. Elfciugton 
and Sorts. Recently he has been with Messrs. Love- 
grove and Pap worth. He lived at Ilford, and gave 
great attention to Church matters. 

During the war he ™ Pioneer Officer in the rst V.B. 
Essex Regiment, and his only surviving son was a pri¬ 
soner in Germany for some years. 

Henry Loveohoys [F.] r 

Beyce, Joiin\ elected a Fellow hi 1879, retired 1908,. 
died 22 August 1922. 

Seahle, Septimus Cecil, elected an Associate in 1879, 
died 16 September 1922. 

Cheek, Cyril Cleft, elected m .'Associate in 1916 


VISIT TO WESTMINSTER HALL. 

At the invitation of Sir Frank Baines, of H,M* 
Office of Works, the Art Standing Committee of the 
R,LB*A. have arranged a visit to Westminster Hall to 
inspect the famous roof on Saturday, 14th October 
1922, at 3 p.m. The work on the roof is now com¬ 
pleted, the scaffolding will Lie removed shortly, and an 
opportunity for examining the work is not "likely to 
occur again for many years. Members and rheir 
friends who wish to take part in litis visit should apply 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A., by whom tickets will be 
supplied, 

610 


Exhibition of Contemporary 
British Architecture 


The following arrangements hive been made for the 
organisation of the Exhibition of Contemporary British 
Architecture to be held in the galleries of Royal ImtL 
tutc from t November to 9 December 4922 

1. All architects in the British Empire are invited to 
submit their work. 

2. Work that has already been exhibited elsewhere 
will nor bt excluded. 

3. Exhibits must he confined to works executed or 
illustrations of works projected since the beginning of 
the twentieth century. 

4. All exhibits must be framed and may be glazed. 

5. riiere is no limit to the number of works which 
may be included in one frame. 

6. Models will not Lx- accepted for exhibition. 

7. Exhibits may consist of photograph*, elevations, 
perspective drawings, and small scale plans. The exhi¬ 
bitor may choose whether he will send any or all of 
these. Photographs of drawings are admissible. 

8. As the available wall-space ig very limited it t* 
anticipated that not more than 15 square feet of walt- 
flpace {inclusive of frames) can be allotted to any 
exhibitor. 


9. Charges for packing and transport of exhibits to 
and from the exhibition must he defrayed bv the 
exhibitors. 


10. An insurance policy will he taken our for the 
exhibits while they are in the custody of the R I B A , 
but the RJ,R,A. will incur no legal liability for loss or 
damage. 

n. Ihe hst day for the receipt of drawing* and 
photographs will he 7 October 1922, 

12 All exhibits not accepted must be removed bv 
exhibitors not later than 22 October 1922. 

1 j. The exhibition will be open to the general public 
(tree), between the hours of 11 a.m. and 6 p.nu 

14. There will be a Press view on 30 October, and 
the private view anti opening will take place on 1 
November 1922.* 

Before forwarding their drawings and photographs to 
the K,LB.A +p intending exhibitors are requested to 
apply to ihr Secretary R.LB,A. for □ copy of a printed 
form which they are asked iu complete and enclose with 
sheir exhibits. 


aa April. 
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Bye-laws with Respect to 
New Streets and Buildings 

Tht Secretary of iHe Ministry of I lealih ha* issued the 
followinu letter 10 Cunncfli of Iki roughs {outside trondoni 
and Urban and Rural Districts ; — 

MinCSthy of Health, 

WltlT^fL^LT_ h S.W i 
i September 

BYE-LAWS WITH HJ5SP1CT to New Streets and 
Buildings* 

Sns.—i. I mu directed by the Minister oi Health to 
bring 10 the notice of your Council the urgent iinportaiiLe 
oFrevising araf bye-laws in Fore* with respect to new Greets 
Lind bustdini^ sf ihisa has noi recently been done, 

Thtrt; is still o large number of local authorities who For 
many year* have nut altered their bye-laws,. w hich In con¬ 
sequence ure ati li quated 

It eamtot be ino strongly emphasised that a Inca! autho¬ 
rity are not warranted in renaming bye-laws which may 
hinder private eitietptise and are not really required for 
safety or SaiiilJltiotl. 

At present local authorities are able in C'Vr ^nme 
mriiuR oF nrlicr from inelastic bye-laws by consenting to a 
building under section 25 oF the I touring, Town Planning, 
ikt. Act T tpiq. U has to be remembered. however, that this 
provision b only umpomry + and, in any event, is not a 
satisfactory method of affording permanent relief. More¬ 
over, rhe iection deals only with buildings for human 
habitation, not with commercial or industrial buildings, 

2. The model bye-laws av to new streets and building 
have been frequently revised, puttculaily in the light oF 
the experience oF local authorities : and the present models 
are markedly difibrem from the earlier ones. While they 
secure all the safeguard* which local authorities, in die 
interests of the community, can properly require under the 
authorising statutes, they afford a wide margin of elasti¬ 
city ; and the Minister would urge local autbnmie* who 
have not already done in to revise their bye-law* on the 
lines of the latest inmk'b- 

The Departmental Committee on Building live-laws re¬ 
commended that all byte-laws with respect to new greets 
und buildings should be reviewed at lease every ten years ; 
the Minister is inclined to think that thi* task should be 
undertaken at even shorter intervals in order that the locat 
authority may be: quite sure that their bye-law* provide 
adequately for modern requirements, 

3 . The Minister will k gEnd to know whit measures are 
taken in this mutter by your Council, if the ir bye-laws have 
not been revised since the beginning of 1314 - ^nd nts 
officers evil! be glad to render any jiMistaticc which they 
can in any re virion which is undertaken. 

[ am r Sir, 

Your obedient Servant. 

A. V. Ssymosjcj*. 

Srfrthtry. 

Copiei ol the model bye-Jm fsir drafting purple* an be 
ohlrined without charge t mm tht Minttirj. hxtrJ cupte* ol 
thin eireulur did oF the nuclei bye-law - dn be bought directlv 
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or through any bookseller fram KM - -Stationery Office at the 
following uddm^ 3— 

Imperial House. Kingvtvrjty, I .undent, VV,<_*-? ; 

- 8 * Abingdon Sneer, l*uridon, S AV s 
17 > Peter Street, Manchester ; 
i» Si, Andrew"* Crwccn( P LiirditT l 
23* Forth Si reel. Edinburgh, 

The model bye-laws on this subject are : 

Series IV 3 The lull urban mradeJ + Far large iow7as h induistrsal 
sirtflA, and other thickly populated districts ; 

Series JVi: The rural model (new tmildjhgs and terrain 
matter* in connection with building only) in¬ 
tended primarily for ttind emu 3 
Series IVe ; The iattfincdwEc model, lor parti of ruml 4 ift- 
rrias which hate become urban tn character, or 
fur flpnrtriv populated sod reritkttltaj Urban dis¬ 
tricts* small muni, etil. 


FEES PAYABLE TO ARCHITECTS IN CONNEC¬ 
TION WITH STATE-AIDED HOUSING 
SCHEMES. 

Tit view uf the term* of Clause E (4) of General 
Tbussing Memorandum No, 6| P issued by the Ministry 
oi Health, the question of the selling up b\ the Royal 
Institute nf British Architect* of a tribunal to deal with 
applications is under consideration. All Architects 
who nigh to obtain the support of the Royal Institute 
under this Clause are requested 10 write at once to 
ihe Secretary* R .1 JLA.< stating whether they .ire 
members «F the Rl.B.A. or of one of in. Allied Societies 
nr of the Society of Architects, or whether they 31 re un¬ 
attached to any Architectural Orspiusitipn* and giving 
brief particulars of the cases in which they desire to he 
supported. 

All applicant '.vill be informed in due course if it is 
found 10 be necessary to require the payment of any 
fees to ?he Tribunal, 

Iax AUcAusnua* 

Stertiwy, RIB A, 


Competitions 

RAFFLES COLLEGE, SINGAPORE. 

The President of the Institute Has appointed Mr. 
John Bcgg n K.R.l.B.vM, as .Ao&egsor in this Competition, 

AUCKLAND WAR MEMORIAL 

COMPETITION, 

Tue Secretary of the Institute has received the 
folio wing table from the Prormuer* of the above 
Competition :— 11 Auckland Competition, all prize 
winners resident New Zealand, JuryV report and 
photos winning designs being forwarded early date, 
President Institute Arcluleets COngnKulalCi Architee- 
tural Assodatioi), three prize winners its ftnidcftts— 
Gimeon/ 1 


ftn 
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Examinations and 
Scholarships 

UOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 

H l.il.A. SPECIAL WAR EXAMINATION. 

Thr Specs h I War Euunintttott will be held for the fait 
Jimf fitifn ii to 15 OeceJtiber inclusive. Applica¬ 

tion^ accompanied by the necessary testimonies of study 
ami nm-iMLc fees* must be submitted by 4 November 
Candidates who fail to satisfy the Examiners in 
rhi'i examination will be required 10 take the ordinary 
eviiniina emits of the Royal Institute if they desire to 
qualify as candidates fur the Associateship. 

Evolakd J. Haynes* 

Smtiary to ike Board* 


BUILDING SURVEYING. 

INli mi nations tor Certificates of Competency to act 
a* District Surveyor under the I-fludon Building Act, 
11/34, and Building Surveyor under Local Acts and 
Authorities, will be held in London on the 25th, 26th 
.'ind 27th October 1922. Applications wifi be'received 
until the 7th October* Full particulars and forms of 
application may be obtained from the unde reigned. 

Ian MacAustes, 

Stmt ary, RJJi_L 


R.LB.A. ARCHIBALD DAWN A V SCHOLARSHIPS, 

I $22. 

In accordance with the terms of the will of the late Sir 
Archibald Dawimv, the Royal Intitule of British Archi¬ 
tect* have .:warded, for the first time, two Scholarship* 
each of £50 pur annum for twn years, to Mr. E„ i r 
Chun non, Aridities Ural Association, and Mr. D. J, A 
Hi i*h, Robert Gordon's Technical t'ollcgt r Aberdeen, and 
one Scholarship £&s P«r annum, for two years> to Mr 
C, S r White. Architectural A&ocuitian. The Scholar¬ 
ships are intended 10 foster the advanced study of con¬ 
struction and 1 hr improvement generally of const met irmat 
method# and miiTcrmb and their influence on design. 

Evehamu J. Haynes. 

Stfrefary. Board of Atchiueturaf EdittatwiK 

Members' Column 

.lfnnter t Uamtmt^ and StmUntl may imrrt announcement* 
find make known their requirement r in tfdt column zcithoul charge . 
Communictitmnf mutl he i tddretsed to the Editor, and bt attorn - 
/f mini by the full name u»d oddrai* IFAer* anonymity it dnired, 
bait ntrmitfrf leitf be given ami muttfert/ancaeded, 

OFFICE TO LET. 

Aa&OGLATfe* liavr vtviall (unj lilted offer tip let in Bedford How, 
vvitli ll ** 1 «3i ur 3 rpli' i Ku< • Apply But ^f j^r e/o The S^-rotary 
ft i ? Conduit Street, W i 

MR- A. il. KBF.RLIX 

>l» V F-- Bpstux. MX . \.K I K A- , lias opened an ufllir Lit 
P.irk CLanilwn* birfc K-sw. NVIliiluhoJan ill r-i.ltubontlJim with 
IJhui. Sloekdidr OuiTtNcfi mui Shui*. A*. R J.R.A.^if I-Hn^ter. 


PAir.v u ail ” iijeal bungalow com petition, 

Eirivruft I , IE. A 11* jwflpj.r Pfi\p,([ivp 111 ucmtiinu 

mitb ltw> -iituEin'oiis utt CumtrtilMr’H own IJuwiiij; ; i petal fee hj 

«irjTi,iwn«U.-B.»i t jmS.r/oScentury, H I li.A., 4 OhhJujI Strrt , 

W.l. 

PRACTICE FUR SALE, 

Uajickkhu ■ ithilftl, A RIB A, ton template* *1* 
jjr.,! !ti:r ; elorfktU ufhcei jjul cufttmclht... Wuultl alvt [urt witJi 
™ b-JUic in rrMWlfv wh.di C«m. with (t * ...nnltv dinuHe,— 
Applr Box ji, r. fi SfcrrUry R T B,A„ ,j Cmidnil Strorl, U 1 


PART ME RSRKS. 

Irani! r, A.ft.l B,A.| yotitiii -rcks nt^unlUiCItt with i-irj to 
PjrtJieislnp. Lradon prr^mfJ Small cupit*).- Apply Hoj 31,1 
. o Sci-iturr K I.IJA,, •) Conduit atirat. W 1 . 

Khtuott , with pi-litf in North of EaglimJ, wiitfir. to iinrrliue 
=mal| praj'ittc in Ljtidtfn ilklrki ut Uanehfsfcr- Fartory weik w*. 
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Lite and Work a Century Ago 
An Outline of the Career of Sir John Soane, r.a.,f.r.s.,f.s. a. 

Professor of Architecture in the Royal Academy 
Founder of the Sir John Soane Museum, etc., etc** 

By ARTHUR T. BOLTON [F*] t R&A., CURATOR OF SIR JOHN SOANE'S MUSEUM 


S PEARING tu architects' it should not be necessary 
to explain w ho the architect and owner of No, 13* 
Lincoln's ton IT elds vvijs r nnr why he should have 
csMbtitihcdi n centre for architectttial study and research. 

A century, however, is a good while ago, and so it 
seemed to me that it would be interesting if ! en¬ 
deavoured to carry your thoughts hack forttai distance 
of rime and, so far as it U possible, recall the times and 
lircumfUance* arrest which John Soane lived and 
worked. The Muse -if History has many and strange 
ways of vindicating herself, but I shall leave tn others 
any modem applications that kL story may «eem to 
s-ugnest. 

Julin Soane was horn at Whitchurch, near Reading, 
in 1753, and came to London in 176^, the year in which 
the Adams began the Adelbhi , Robert Adam (172$- 
1793) had returned from Italy [aintary 1758 when Soane 
was live years old r and had therefore already been in 
practice in London for ten yeans. As Robert Adorn died 
in [792 the young man witnessed twenty-four year* of 
AtlumV career in London. We all agree tn 0 general 
Wiiy that early impressions have a most important in- 

J A paper rc.nl hem re ihe Micwfcu: Society of Architects* 
3 Fch., toaa^ by Arthur T, B jllon IF.]., F.SA., ( urator vf 
Sir John Soane** Miueium 


fTuenee, and in the case of Soane there has been a good 
deal of mbiindestanding, due to a failure to realise the 
conditions under which he lived anti worked. 

In a general way architects arc all aware that the 
Georgian period is pretty sharply divided 5 mo an early 
and late style, and that this later period is known as 
Adam. Evidently, therefore, something in the nature 
of 3 revolution in taste was tLiking place at the very time 
that Soane came up as a young man to George Dance's 
office as a pupil. As a matter of fact, *77° ma y he 
taken as a dale when imitation became general, and 
from that time up to the opening of the great war in 
1793, work in the Adam style was general. 

Of course, it was not an unchallenged supremacy. 
There was the old Palladikn School, relying on Inigo 
Jones and Wren in theory, hut in practice really in- 
tlncnccd by James Gibbs '{ihSj 1754). the immediate 
leader before Adam. The church of St. Marthas in 
the Fields was a standard by which, as James 

Elmes has pointed out, a whole school Judged current 
practice. Sir William Chambers, RJL, was engaged 
in 1769 in founding Lhc Royal Academy, with S:r 
Joshua Reynolds as first president* He was bitterly 
opposed to Adam innovations*^ well as to the Greek in- 
licence of James Stuart (- lySS), who in 1763 published 
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the first volume of the Aniicpiitiei of .Itfirm. Neither 
Adam nor Stuart became members of the Royal 
Academy. In *773i however, a new star appeared, 
James Wyatt (1746-1813), securing with his Pantheon 
in the Oxford Road {1770-72}, at ntie bound, an almost 
European reputation. The Academy practically at once 
elected him os a member, nnd be was from this time the 
leailing riv&] of Robert Adam, as James Stuart carried 
out wry little actual work* 

\ oung Soane was almost at once introduced into this 
circle of the Eliding architects of the day. George 
Dance, R*A., bis first master, was son of old Dance* 
who had built the Mansion House, in despite of the 
opposition of the influential circle that surrounded Lord 
Burlington at llurlmgtou House, Dance was a master 
carpenter, nr shipwright, but he had evidently deter 
mined that his two sons should have nit the advantages 
that education and study abroad could give. 

George and his elder brother, who was a painter 
were in Rome together, and from a fetter home m his 
fat 3 icr w c lea rn t hat George competed for the p ri kc at th e 
Parma Academy, because he distrusted the Scotch in¬ 
fluence at Rome, evidently referring to Robert Milnc T s 
11734-1 Si 1) recent success (1758), Dance was suc- 
ecssfid at Parma, and was elected a member of that 
Academy, a* was also Soane later tin. 

Dance succeeded bis father as Cm architect, and had 
09 hlH chief as^stant a certain James Peacock, a man of 
some character, and possessed of an aruihtical power of 
thought. 

It seems most probable that it was through Peacock 
that young Soane was brought to London. The earacr 
facts arc nut known, hut T think it likely that, the Ws 
father being a master bricklayer or small builder. Pea¬ 
cock may have come across lum on some work and early 
recognbcd his promising abilities. The boy was hand¬ 
some, quick, enthusiastic, and possessed of considerable 
charm of manner, as well a* of unlimited power of work. 
He waa to Buffer as time went on from certain counter¬ 
balancing qualities, but, if he made certain lasting 
enmities, he held lifelong friendships with equal ttna- 
city. Many of the current stones about Soane appear 
to be very idle talcis, such as become current tib<nit all 
meri who arrive at high distinction. 

Sii^ne only remained two years with Dance because 
lie thought be recognised in hia master too much of ihe 
artist and too little of the practical architect. He ac¬ 
cordingly arranged 10 transfer himself to Henry Hob 
land + jsin., son of the well-kno wn builder w ho had been 
employed by Robert Adam and other architects, 

The friendship, however, with the Dances remained 
lifelong, and it would even appear that the master was 
inclined |o depend on the brilliant pupil. In 1802 Dance 
vi. rites 10 Soane about a house F which he is very keen on, 
but it is making him miserable, and 11 would you let me 
look at your plan (Tyringham). I want toateal from it." 
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Dan ce 1 n cb rtam cn ses i n Soane’s !i fc wri t*® to h is fn rretr 

pup if id a tone of affectionate warning, which proves the 
permanence of th C ir relationship. Almost the last an of 
h*anc s fife was that , at the ip; of 83, he Travelled down to 
ms 1 1 Ulster # son 5 house to arrange for the purchase of the 
nance < Libnn, n 0 w In the Museum, and containing 
hus rmute r s ong! Ml dlMwi ngs. As an archi tect George 

_ Mice, H.A., lias been* I fancy, rather misundenitnod. 
t Itwn^aneclectic,with a tendency loseek after new form* 
■>f exprcssioti. The position, always a dangerous otic 
was especially so m Ins case, because he certainly lacked 
concentration in his pursuit of architecture! Ulti¬ 
mately lie gave it up, am! produced the famous series 
"t portrait drawings, fay which he is still known. (Its 
masterpiece was Newgate Prison (1770) n „t of the 
most expressive buildings ever built. The Origin of 
tlic design seems to me to trace luck to San Michele’s 
work, and to fie the result of a purposeful elimination of 
features I do not persona Ely regard it as derived from 
Piranesis Lareen studies. M has beer suggested. 
Another powerful design is the interior of the Crest 
Hoorn at Lansdotvnc Houm, which, though actnallr 
earned out by Robert Smirkc, owes its special featured 
ta Junce. It is fuvi clear whether Sonne actually 
worked flu tht Newgate design, hut pending m partial 
rebuilding after the Gordon Kioto, in , 7 So, who 
had just returned from Ids travels, had meetings with 
IJsnct and Peacock " about the Newgate business,” 
w licit seen is to show that he had probablv been con¬ 
nected with it before. ' 

Although Soane was only fifteen when he came to 
London and was quite poor, he began apparently at 
ome to buy lx*iks, at first chiefly on mathematical s'ub- 

,tr 5 Wo ,l ' a library books with his name 
and date, the earliest being " Whitechapel, J767” 
HtssjhJy a record of some early trip to I .ondun. This 

Lr ?l b r "« s , tm ? ks 4 '''flitinued to his dying dav, so 
hat at b„ death fie had 8^ of wldch 4.000 deal with 
architecture and the allied arts, 

'^\ th J ^ nf >; Hyland Hoane stems to have been 
f2SfJ placed, and ] imagine that he must have 
arrived at a good position in the office, He speaks of 

f t n ® n *l sit important house of 

v period, then build,ng fur the famous Lord Clive 

K™, W lMn Bn L ^* B ‘“ whj ch had belonged to the late 
rnm e Minister the Juke of Wc*« 1 e. There u as an 

2th ™'^US Wl | ieh h r W9!l tv>r mcd into an oval 

. " ' “ 1 V omcU aml ltlis ™ appwwttlv 

f«!£ in Wh'^Tu " " “ tfilh 1Ju!l ™‘ J * Tlw little 
ft" V"*" tn ,he Vneatoiry. added by 
ti.J -V an u 1 )' r fi i1s much in common with 

ini re J >i! dcj * 3IU ! WOtk - ^rtiviiljirlv the pupil ad- 

nllhVl f " 2 * ;: f . rmiins at Colton Palacefbuilt bv 
.-** l rt f t ,he Jnt ! ce ° r Wales (after Genrnc IV.), in 
hnir fin 11 Soane cause in touch with 

g an surveying fur prives, and began to collect 
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priced bills and data, which ultimately led to hi& be¬ 
coming an acknowledged expert in such matters, Only 
bis a masting energy and power of work could him 
enabled him to deal successfully with so many subject*, 
as his varied official and private duties later on required. 
He joined the newly started Academy Schools, ami this 
brought him into touch with Sir William Chambers, 
RJL, the alt powerful Treasurer. Somerset House 
was begun in 1776, and was hardly completed at the 
time of Chambers * death in 1796. 

Somerset House, of course, has never been really 
completed. The Academy was transferred there io 
jySo, the year in which, els I have mentioned, Soane 
returned from his travels, There was some trouble 
with settlements before Chambered death, and Dance 
and Soane were called in m referee*, I want you to 
realise I he nature of the influences to which Soane was 
subjected, because it will enable you to understand the 
originality of the Bank, the first pari of which was com¬ 
pleting in 1796. 

At the Academy Soane won in 1773, the Measured 
Medal for a drawing of the facade of Inigo Jones's 
Banqueting House in Whitehall, lie then, in 1774.com- 
peted fur the Gold Medal, but by a mistake in the day 
f r delivery this brat design was disqualified. Nothing 
daunted he tried again* and won the prize in 1776. 
White engaged on ibis design one of his companion?, 
arranged a birthday party on 1 he river. Soane at the 
last moment excused himself, owing to the unfinished 
stale of bis drawings, and as "ne of the party, who 
could not swim, was drowned, Soane s who was equally 
unqualified p considered that this devotion to Its wort 
had saved himself from a watery gr.Lve Later on in the 
£aine way a fear that he would not be able to do adequate 
work led him to give a casting vote against extending 
the voyage of himself and his party from Sicily to 
Athens. This was particularly unfortunate as it turned 
out. but it Illustrates the practical side of his character 
and bis determination to secure Lasting results, based 
on serious work, from his opportunity of travel. 

The right, io December 1776, on which toane re¬ 
ceived the Gold Medal wm that on which Sir Joshua 
delivered the seventh of his thirteen famous ” Dis¬ 
courses,^ Fifty \cars later n fellow student r who had 
been present, recollected how full of praise, encourage¬ 
ment, and hope had tocfl the words of Reynolds to the 
winner, Sir William Chambers was as much pleased, 
and introduced young Soane fo the Ktttg, and, before 
Hdatie's departure* 18 March 177^ gave him a copy of a 
long letter of advice, which in Fact is an outline of 
Chambers* own attitude tow ards architecture, as we sec 
it at length in the Ckii Architrfturt (1759)* W *U 
known to all students, 

Despite this powerful orthodox influence Soane was 
responsive to the opposing school of Robert Adam, 
James Wyatt, George Dance, and Henry Hull and. 
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The companion with whom he set out was Robert 
Bretriiighiid (tom 175b), a nephew of Mathew (died 
177S ?), who m,\v to described as a PaJladian of the 
earlier school of Burlington, Kent h and \\ are. They 
passed through Fans, and Soane s passport for Italy is 
signed by Louis XV l T ihat for hia return was by the 
famous Cardinal Ibrnia, the French Ambassador at 
Rome. 

King George’s well-known interest in My Acadc- 
mv ” gave a prestige to the early travelling students, 
which must have been ol gntat service. Consequently 
at Rome Soane was aided by Sir William Hamilton, 
the Bishop of Dory, afterwards first Marquess of 
Bristol, ami by Thomas Pitt, afterwards Lord Camel- 
ford. The circle of friends at Rome, however, did not 
distract Soane's resolute attention to work, Forty 
years later his son John, writing from R^me (1819)* 
notes the extraordinary labours of Taylor and Creasy* 
and adds that no one had done so much work since his 
father’s own day. Soane, i n fact, measured the Pantheon 
and other great buildings, besides making a most com¬ 
plete and detailed set of drawing* of the Temple at 
Tivoli, which Dance had also previously studied. 

Ail his life Soane was distinguished by a ce tain 
power of mind, a dilficult quality to deseribe, or analyse T 
This was a link with the witty, though eccentric. Bishop 
of Derry, and they became close friends and travelled 
together, The association was valuable to Soane, who 
thus found himself in a society learned in the classics 
and in the history of an. With a party of gentlemen 
of position Soane, as a draughtsman < made a tour in 
Sicily and as far as Malta, but the expedition turned 
back before it reached f 5 recce. This proved to be un¬ 
fortunate, because actual first-hand knowledge 

nf Greek work was limited 10 Pae&tiun and the Sicilian 
remains, and he never had the advantage of seeing the 
Parthenon. What he saw , however, was enough to 
establish the Grecian Doric u* a first favourite In his 
mind. T his p combi ned with the I nflu* nee of the Abbe 
Laugier’s Essui mr Aychitictuti (Paris, 1735! drew his 
mind still further away from the orthodox school of 
Sir William Cham tors ] R.A. Of the Esmi to which 1 
refer there are no less than eleven copies in the Soane, 
and ! judge that it was Soane's practice to give copies to 
his favourite pupils. The idea of the book is a Puritan 
reformation of the Jesuk style that had prevailed in 
Europe during the time? <if l.ouis XIV and XV. It 
preaches the everlasting fL return to nature, * which in 
this ease meant back to the earliest columnar form of 
building, The pure columnar order of the temple is 
in be used, without basements, domes. Of composite 
features. The story is a very old one, but it requires 
10 be recorded here because this influence ultimately 
led Soane into some of hi* most tcrious difficulties 
The ymmg student should have been throe years 
abroad, for which he was allowed £r»0 a year and 
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Bank or Escijls-ip (1793). View of ,bt Bank Stock Otfi« looking North, 179a. 
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Tiie Bank of England (CosKAS Ofvtc^). Lecture Digram 
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the same sum for the journey out anti buck. Un- 
fortunsifclv. the Bishop, who hud succeeded to the tide 
jmi returned to England 1*1771)). wrote urgently in 17*0 
to Soane- inviting him to return at once to build him 
houses, both at Downhill in Ireland, and icWorth in 
Suffolk. Soane, it may l* remarked, was combining 
with hia measured study of buildings in Italy the pro¬ 
duction nf important designs. Thus he sent home and 
exhibited at the Academy a vast design tor a British 
Senate House,and he obtained the particulars to com¬ 
pete for the Academic Medal at Parma. In the same 
way he had already made some designs for the Bishop. 
The temptation, thus addressed to him in 17S0, when 
he had been away only two years, struck at the practical 
element in Soane’s nature . the offer seemed 10 be the 
certainty of a secure position and a great career, He 
returned therefore in haste, abandoning plans of work 
ilt Vicenw, etc., and crossed over a! mice to Ireland, 
where he staved six weeks with his patron. The 
Bishop, however, was a man of very variable temper, 
and the unfortunate student, burning to get to work, 
found himself dancing attendance on an amateur archi¬ 
tect. All lbs life Soane was to suffer from j kind of 
nervous crisis or panic.known to his friends i>f ibis lime 
as “ Your fancies." Probably this tendency was ev- 
aivperaicd by his habitual condition of overwork, but to 
a considerable extent it was constitutional, A great 
physician looking nt bis portrait (1839! by Sir l bamns 
Lawrence. P. 1 LA- remarked that it was a suffering 
face.” It can easily be understood therefore that 

Soane's patience now gave way, and he asked Sc aw to 

return to England. He crossed over to the North and 
visited some of the friends he had made in Rome, and 
then returned to London to start unaided for himself, 
The breach witb the Ri sh op was Biud, eoncihaiion w as 
found of iw avail, anti the loss was great on both mIw, 
as the patnm got into hopeless difficultiesi and the archi¬ 
tect lost j great opportunity. Soane, who looked back 
on his time in Italy as the happiest of his hlc. saying 
that -it passed like a dream," never forgave the 

Bishop. In writing bis Memoirs m l8 33 * S 3 J™ 1 * 
later, he sets it all out in detail. It was, of course, a 
thoughtless and wrong interference with the varetr nl 
a brilliant student of great promise. On the other hand, 
Soane must have felt that he had departed from hisstrici 
duty in not fulfilling the three years, anil thus at the end 
n f Iris life he must, probably from some misconception 
,,r what a Professor of Architecture in the Academy 
could admit, have given currency to the idea that he 
went m Italv in 1777. "inking three years. I be actual 
date 1 have established from his cuntcmporan note 
books was, definitely, ill March 177®. This day he 
was accustomed to keep and look hack upon,OTten wi 1 
some comment, contrasting his happiness then and at 
\\\c moment «E writing. It is also sigmficiim lhai he 
f t3C cd 24 March for the prt&tn*um of Lhr Gold Medal 


in *835, and als* appointed it os the distribution day of 
hia fiifid for distressed architects, 

pane's life is full of very human touches, \ great 
fighter, he nevcrtEidtttf fell deeply the apjrakfon he 
raised, and he never entirely learnt to refrain from mak 
lug public his misfortunes and grievance?* He had 
(hat craving fur sympathy which fc ;tt once a source of 
strength and weakness in the artist. 

Indignant, but sure I v depressed, Soane arrived iti 
London , urn! proceeded to take room* in Margaret 
Street, close to Portland Place, where James Adam was 
carrying on his great building scheme (1778-So). Janies 
Wyatt had built himself a hou5u on land bdongmR to 
Lord FolcVp whose great house blocked the ^ourhern 
end of Portland Place. \Yya.u*s house still exists, and 
during his lifetime (he died iSij) it wits rather ft centre 
for architects to scitk round. Even as late as 18*7 Sir 
Charles Pam moved to Foley Place from his first 
address in Ely Place, llolbom (1S20)- 

The year 1780 was a time when great courage must 
have been needed m ssart a practice. The war h-td 
been .1 great disaster, the country was disturbed and 
uneasy , is the Gordon riots soon showed. The talter¬ 
ing personal rule of the King,, through [*nrd Kuril I s 
Ministry (177c 82). could obviously not ht-st much 
longer, ami fresh men would lie required if peace was 
10 be rc-established. 

A subject of the day was tire building of peniten¬ 
tiaries, the <mHL<«me of Howard bi labours and crusades, 
fimure decided il. compete for two, ami chose as his 
motto " Alibi tnrf>i rtlinqui" smd ever after, in times of 
trial, he recalled the device ns a watchword. Dance, 
for instance, writes 10 him " Remember your motto, 
un an occasion when. Ins pupil stood in need «f en¬ 
couragement. Nothing came of boane s effort, and Ire 
ever after avoided competitions. He could riot, it is 
true, from his official |volition actually denounce them, 
hut, as one of bis friends pointed out, his practice 
showed his real beliefs in the mutter, 

About this time, however, the Eastern Counties, and 
Norfolk in parti™Hr, were doing well in agriculture. 
The friends Soane bad made employed him on small 
house building nnd alterations, and be soon enjoyed 
a country practice, which only his indomitable energy 
enabled him to carry on. 

His office hours were always twelve—7 to 7 and 8 to 8 
summer and winter -and on his journeys to his works 
lie used to cover great distances on horseback or drivi tig. 
He records* sometime* " passing through mountains of 
mow," travelling all night and day, in the intervals 
of hard work at home on his drawings. Much oi his 
work was done on the same lines that Robert Adam had 
followed. Snare had 0 succession of superior me¬ 
chanics, who acted as for em an and clerk of works in 
one, directing master tradesmen or individual labour, 
the work being often paid direct through himself. At 

bit; 
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Sf ,im f t* itka of quantities was beginning to 
b« developed, because schedules of work were nrc- 

CSiJ™ 1 pr ? ccd I b> ' h , C arrhi,ect - f Qrm <ng a detail 
tstiume. Selected tradesmen then offered lor the 

T,; es '* W,?Iu !'B f «*cdtile prices, after which 
e t was some kind of final measurement. It sounds 
extremely complicated, and led to bona of papers, 
recorded hours, work, and cash payments, and ii seems 

-f'staieV 1 at jU With an 

of boancs spwaal gifts. It explains the gigantic 

,n ‘ f> ' v,1 ' cb ? ° ™«*»y others fell, in regard 
tojfce mi In Soane's hands the 

X™ »**??• *H 1lA aUera,inns . »nd ihe fluid 

flf > cha rR ,n B would come out at, 

or within, the actual estimate he had already given 

He ww cxceedingty scn«tm on the point of »ro- 
fessionali honour. W hen the first club, or early Inti¬ 
tule of Architects, was being established, a Mib-cwn- 
tmitee of Soane and Holland was appointed fi-o-t i 0 

**» «r «**«. of in wMjreSWgC 

\l thc 3 ! inc 33 that winch Soane had already given, fo 

fc Thi’l * irtr H*** Tn ,;ss. 

tk! !p2 - ‘ i l ’!‘ sin ^ of lh « "chitect is to make 
the design* and estimates, to direct the works, and m 

injure and value the different pam, he in the inter- 
£“?■« the employer, w hose honour and 

betsTnd'r IS | ° af1li the mechanic whose rights 
, 19 *° dc *5”d. His situation implies great trust * he 

is responsible for the mistakes, negligences arid 
ignorances of those he employs, and. above all, he is 
to take care that the workmen's bills do not exceed h!S 
uw n estimate. If these are the duties of an architect 

h,. b(2r ! Jl pMpr ' C!y , ca[l 1,13 situation ant) that of if,J 
Guilder or contractor be united f " 

l^TV-'Z 7 ricd fr0m thjs high standard, which 
he repeats in his last writings. It stems to be the bash! 

XZZtod ™ Praftsaif n of ^Chitectum has 

It is worthy of note that Xapoleon soon a f, cr f n hi , 
Code established the responsibility of the architect in 
France. I imagine therefore that Delorme's delightful 
audacity is still JD use across the Channel : “ The a chi 
tect should he careful in the choice of his client ” 

Soane therefore, undeterred by the difficulties of ,hc 
times pursued his work with such success that in five 
>e.irs he wvas paying hi* expenses. In ,784 he took a 
partner, who became the mam spring of hb life for thc 
next thirty years. Ejtxa Smith, w ho unfortunately did 
not live to become f-ady Soane, was niece of Gen™- 

S y f'' “ L ^ J \V l i VJ1i ° n Pljtf " i l,st atT °ss IMacItfnars 

do t 1 C ' V>af T IS 'T C ‘ m lmnwn * e family and I 

do rot know exactly what the relationship to Janies 

Wyitt was, but Soane and Wyatt were Xav* great 
friends and, on the sudden death of ihe latter the 
widow depended upon Soane For help and assistance 
bemg left wholly unprovided for. 
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Some money was inherited from Genrge Wyatt in 

feJSL? ,ind ,1w hnils ^ ^ Albion 

Place Lame ultimately to Soane. Four yean later than 
hismirriage began the red public career of the vn Une 

^nP^' i? 1,SC ’ ,he fi1lppurt of William Pin, 

Jhcn r time Minister, he was chosen mir oi fifteen com- 

I'fi.tuT* ^ architect to the Bank of England, in sue- 
cession to Sir Robert Taylor. 

Ii is impossible to deal with that subject here 1 
most just premise that the original Bank *» built bv 
b.impon hud been extended by Taylor in the form of 
two low wings. I he work consisted or single starev 
hails very much like the interior of St. Martins in the 
I-it Ids, and of similar lath and plaster construction. 

huildU? f< 3 E ! n t raJ * lirVlJ > P lan nf rhe editing 

m, ding and found that the w« penetrating under the 

Z Tfr hadr °* tctl ll,e beam,, lfi P r :posid 
h rehmldirig of thc eastern portion m fap£KE 
struct)on, using stone, brick, and fireclay poll for piers 
.rcli« , vgu 1 ra and d™„. The fa,, r „ r „ a , faS 

ThedSi " lth 'he death of Sir William Chamber*. 171,6. 
IhcdestruLttrm of Taylor’s work was resented, but the 
crow ning offence was thechuracterof thenew work 'flic 
favourite .tudt-m of th E Academy had kicked over the 
Vf " 0t . Slf "'"ini* Chambers in hi* 

the wfo (i 79 i)- triumphed over 

*,? 1? collarM- of James Stuart’s Greek attempt*. 

fillets 'flat InlT* Soane giving us flutes without 
mlets Hat nntae j n place of decent pilaster tosethep 

™* ■»J~nl-«bl« .ocised li„„ iH S;«f Th, 

"TO inilinft.in 10 Faitadiw. 
trail,non | he building, ,j, f ac r, though not trnlv Greek 

to bJcori ■ P 'TV '1 thc „ Grcek wWchW not 

sS^£.*%S3£2aKji^ 

5 SJJJ* " IJ " school Taylor's 

ri de "? ,ly d r eSicd ■" 'be Orders, had been rr- 
inI by a naked piece of Roman,like building with 
hu e more than fluted lines as surfaces of interm 

The \ew K 17 h p H,in * s ^ bcefl ^«icly scrapped. 

J3r-3s!T &£t -■SM.'sSsf; 

holToo^-ribw-iifa'C^T' ** “ f "" 

h.*S TZXZrZ * 1 “ h f e c > e * in " '^.“because in 1 79 ; 

, n * u SMrtc « ^ nUMKc for umseTf v n T / V 

l»" HrhK -hich he nccopWta ’fe ^Y. « 

on *«> <» sjj «f 

0FU11, I esnnot , c „ raplicltrJ J j m , 
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fog subject. It is only necessary to say in passing that 
the grcmnjt development of the war, which had begun 
in 179,, shelved Soane's design, and that when the 
matter Iwearnc urgent in i8w. James Wyatt, who had 
succeeded Sir William Chandlers as Surveyor-Genera], 
claimed the work hv reasrm of his official position. 
This was a real hardship, amt one of the great disap¬ 
pointment* of Soane’s life. At the moment, however, 
all seemed most promising, 5 le had been elected A.R.A. 
in 1795,Bnd,engaged on his great scheme, heard nothing 
of this libel lews skit, and it might have remained un¬ 
known to him hut for an accident which caused the 
explosion. The character of James Wyatt is not very easy 
to understand; probably the fact that he was taken to 
Italy at fourteen and had spent six years abroad, and had 
become suddenly famous at twenty-two, had something 
to do with n curiously detached attitude of mind. About 
this time he had completed the Loudon Tavern, where 
he gave a dinner to members of the Architects’ Club 
and his friends. Soane was not present, and Wyatt 
act nail v allowed copies of this skit to he placed on the 
table for each guest, and read it aloud himself for their 
amusement Even so, this might have passed, hut 
just then an important work was pending in Leasfcnhall 
Street. The East India Company had a long frontage, 
and, feeling that their surveyor, jupp, was not adequate 
alone for a work of this importance, so near the Royal 
Exchange, the Bank, etc., required that designs should 
he invited from six leading architects. In addition 
to Wyatt, Holland, and others, Soane was included in 
the list of the chosen, jupp thereupon took upon him¬ 
self to urge the Omission of Soane s name, atid suc¬ 
ceeded in his invidious request. It was inevitable, 
however, that this should become known, and Soane 
was naturally furious at what he considered was a 
monstrous slight. It will be understood that the 
Architects Club had been started as a very select body 
to which only medallists, or members "f academics, 
like those of Rome and Parma, could belong. Jupp, 
however, had somehow been included, and pressure 
within the club was now brought to bear upon him tu 
effect a reconciliation with Soane. 

As is not infrequently the case, the trouble was 
thereby nnlv inflamed. At ibis point the previous slot, 
and another, which purported to be an epitaph of Sir 
William Chambers, but was really a denuntbirmn of 
Soane, were communicated to the victim, who also dis- 
covered that they were n-tually being advertised for sale 
in the newspapers. ^ hat settled, the matter,. and he 
decided m treat the publications a hbel. Tw Wc!S 
known counsel, whom he consulted, unwisely reported 
i hat itie wri ii ng* were actionalfie. Tbus was opened up 
;i scries of nnforturme retaliatory attacks and counter 
attacks, which to a considerable extent clouded .Soane r s 
life, and consumed much of his (raedpus time and energy. 
1 1 further inspired him to write a notable pamphlet. 


which Isaac D'Israeli considered a* one of the moat 
spirited of the lime. That age was disfigured by dis¬ 
graceful literary and personal attacks. No respectable 
paper to-day would admit the sort of tiling that was 
then claimed to be 11 fair, accurate, and candid criti¬ 
cism.” George Wightwick. writing after Soane’s 
death, truly remarks that i+ no one was less indebted to 
public support/ 1 and (here never w.us a ease proving 
better that dH ridicule fails to kill/" It is a remarkable 
thing that Soane„ amid all these and other repeated 
attacks R pursued his own path and ended ultimately as 
the venerable head of the profession p to whom all in 
i S35 joined in doing honour* 

In sSoa Roane became a full member of the Academy, 
and in 1806. on the retirement of his master Dance, 
who had never even attempted to lecture! the pupil 
was elected Professor nf Architecture. 

The Academy had sadly fallen oil under Benjamin 
West, the feeble successor to Reynolds. In this very 
year James Wyatt was President, West having been 
forced 10 resign. So disgusted, however, was the first 
architect president that he retired, and West was re¬ 
instated. Farrington, an indifferent artist, had suc¬ 
ceeded to Chambers as dictator, and belonging to his 
party was old Robert Sniirke* the painter, known now 
only as the father of shat dull architect. Sir Egbert, 
author of the British Museum, the Mint* and similar 
works* 

A feud existed between old Snfirke and Soane, 
apparently arising froth the fact that Soane had turned 
voung Robert out of his office as too hopeless a pupil, 
Elected Professor f Soane took up his new duties wilh 
characteristic energy and thoroughness. For three years 
he worked at his lectures, which he began as a course of 
six in ifiio. In the fourth lecture, however, he com¬ 
mented upon the newCoveni Garden Theatre, by young 
Smirke, opened in 1S09. Ail that Knaiie said was a 
trui&tu, but it served in ignite a latent powder-magazine. 
A hasiv resolution of tlic Academy, conveyed to Soane 
with J complete lack of form and courtesy, was accepted 
as a challenge, and the Fro lessor replied hy promptly 
suspending his lectures. The struggle lasted for the 
next two wars. Soane showed policy and discrimina¬ 
tion! the extremists were overborne, and in the 
scries of lectures was returned, and cnmintied to be 
given up to Soane * death. In ifta^ he began the present 
Museum, by the building of the domed portion on the 
rear part of the next door house, Nn, 13. Soane had 
been struck by the sihscnce of casts, drawings and 
models at the Academy for the use of student*. and his 
love of collecting wa* greatly stimulated by this definite 
objective. In i%it he rebuilt the front part of No, 13, 
and then moved into the new hou-te, which was com¬ 
pleted by 1814, 

At this same period he was building Dulwich 
Gallery, with a mausoleum attached jto the memory of 
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his steadfast friend. Sir Francis Bourgeois, R..\, All 
(his lime Isis two jnns, John ard George, Fat! ttetn 
growing up and had left Cambridge. Soane had enter¬ 
tained great visions For John; a* early as i&m he had 
started a country retreat, FitAangtr, at Idling, build¬ 
ing a house of an architectural character, which his 
son might occupy is j yourg ; rchitcU. Neither of 
the boys, however, had any talent or real indt nation 
for aichi; tv. tire, and vtin e stilt, they htd no definite 
ideas at all. They had vague literary aspirations, 
aanl lli lit w,l-; all. Soane wa.^ bittcrEy disappoirucd; 
he envied the W yatt, Cockerell and Hardwick huniliSce, 
Of all his own numerous pupils, the most pitted was 
Basevi, and it was tragic that he was nm Soane’s own 
ton. Some wa* a gn( d ma^cr, and helped his pupil* on 
les^ng to travel, and in other ways. Their letters from 
abroad sene to illustrate Ids own character. Those of 
Bascvi breathe a spirit totally lacking in the simul¬ 
taneous letters of young Soane, and the contrast must 
have been hitter m the unfortunate father. The case of 
the second son became much more serious, and his 
conduct precipitated a crisis. Mrs, Soane tiled almost 
suddenly in November, iNiy, only a year after the move 
to the new house ; and after this" shock life assumed a 
different aspect for Soane. Probably only his Intense 
interest in architecture preserved his intellect and 
maintained his holt! on life ; but an element of sadness 
and loneliness now clouded too often the mind of the 
former bright, handsome and enthusiastic student. 
The house, so characteristic of himself, became a 
" purgatory ," and he mostly resorted to (he little 
official residence, which he had built in the grounds of 
Chelsea Hospital, where he held the post of resident 
architect. 

Pi urban gcr had been sold (Xmas, jg IO ) bef aie fij s 
wife’s death, on the definite failure of their hopes for 
the son ; and Soane to the end regretted “ the Gothic 
feasts and intellectual banquets " at which he had 
entertained the Academy Circle and so many of the 
leading men of the day. To a man of his active habits 
it was nothing to walk to Ealing ard buck ’, and the 
hou=e, about six miles Frum Hyde Park Corner, served 
ns the weekend resort of thou tlays, Tlio little house «t 
Chelsea. ?o intimately associated with the last twenty 
years of Pnane's life, has, utifortunately, been destroyed 
but Fiinhangsr, altered it is it tie, remain* as a Public 
Library. 

From this time his eyesight became a trouble, and in 
1824 he had an operation tor cataract. ’Hie fact that he 
™ 71. however, did not diminish his interest in 
architecture. Since the death of James Wyatt (tfitM the 
office of Surveyor-General had been reorganised under 
a political besd, with three ifiiuial architects—Nash. 
Soane and Smirke—to act as technical adviser? and 
administrators, Nash deptrded on the favour of 
George IV, ard the pc Bit ion was 3 very difficult one for 
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I’»rtiament passed an Act (rBiS) to expend j 
million on building churches after the peace— the 
housing scheme of those days. Soane *4 advice, fixing the 
cost at £30,000 each, was rejected ; and twu classes, of 
/.2o,ooo and £tc,ooo each, were established. He 1 dm- 
self built two or three churches ; tmi it is evident that he 
w « half-hearted in the matter. The voung man who 
most distinguished himself was the future Sir Chnrle* 
Ihtrry, R.A.. who, returning from his grand tour iit 
i*m, established himself in Ely Place, Where Soane 
called it pm him. 1 do riot think that SuarmN kind- 
rlcss to tile young man has been at all realised. ]fr 
afforded him early opportunities in connection with 
[ nest! duinlire ; and my belief tS uit the comp.ttitOfi 
with h hum Jiu starteil abmad, and the lady whom he 
married, both belonged to tht Sonne circle. 

I he vcar 1824 ivsta a disastr^une for S-uanc. ■- ,i 
violent attack was made, by ik nsim* schuul of 
MedisEVAlisi^ Lind Antique nans, on the itcw Ljw 
C ourts which he was building adjoining Westminster 
\hi\L Xo architect to-day would, S think, retard finane 
“ been wrong in his main positiuti, uhich wj* 

™ l P^Hsm±mui fayade, carrying on the main lines nf 
vv ilhjifTi KentH cri*tirg building, w:ls better as a 
contrast to the Gothic north end nf the Hull than an 
imitated new Gothic addition could have been. I n- 
1 ■ ■ r 1 1 1H Ate 3 y Soan e w *ve red p an d put 11 j ms el f i n x he tv ro n g 
by offering to Gothicisc hist classic design, which iva* 
^Iready nearly completed, A committee of the House ^ 

orn mo ns was appointed, a long wrangle enaued, 
accompanied by unlimited abuscof the architect p and a 
ridiculous decision was finally arrived at. The plan 
was spoilt by pulling down arid setting hack the from 
block, and an amateur Gothic design, of which So 3t .c 
WLiBHed Ins hands, was substituted for ka own Palhidian 
fa^de. 

1 1 ohably failing health accounted for another nn- 
lomimucr affair over the new Board of Trade and Privy 
Council offices in Whitehall. Someone blundered over 
™ setting out, md ih c budding could never be com 
pktmj In 3 &44 Barry, after Soared death, sricccssfultv 
™™' ani1 ^ m P^ted the building a* the present 
design* ^ practically nothing remains of Sudftg'* 

1 ® Ql ! rt Y t l ^ ,er Pj ew > ^ ,r Bark, was row about com- 
F c ed, 1 he I hrcadji^cdtc fjs’udt bdr'g tht last part to 
■ t un c.rtyken. thirty-live years hail elapsed since his 
apptutil:iten 1, and yet the great work Inn a unitv which 
goes 110 idea of ihe scries of addition* a n j trafisforrm- 
nons by which rt rasumed tlx final form. There is jo 
^l cnce a J * ; ' i ^ yn Cuntiingham, ihcautliorof 

f r Arddtm i. Puinti-n and Scttiptvrs, in 

__,^ r ? ft,rs *v s ; >al ^ 11 as the most original British 
h h ^"’trugV: Hh work has, «n fact, 

c arjic ir, n .irousts upposition i not so great, of course, 
ja was i t* case at the time, but suffieiem to prove its 
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of that quality. In addition, the work is 
always refined and never vulgar. The student should, 
therefore, examine it with respect and attention, and 
decide for himself what it may he that he himself finds 
to Ik: lacking, from the point of view of the highest 
standurd of the old masters- 'Hie lu£t work of Soane 
was the State Paper Office* of iBiij- fcn - Jaioe^ ft 
Park, now no longer existing* h shows the definite in¬ 
fluence of I he new star then rising, ns it belongs to the 
Asivlar Italian, which Barry was then introducing at the 
Villa At tree, Brighton, and the Traveller* 1 Club, in Pall 
Malt. The career of Soane thus run# through from 
Adam and Chambers to Barry* Bom under George 11, 
he lived through the long reign of bo years of George l H t 
through George IV and William IV, The lust of whom 
knighted him in tSj i, and hi* death took place only five 
months before the accession of Queen Victoria* 

Wren spent 35 years in building St, Paul's. hut Soane 
w j a& 4v years architect to the Bink of England, retiring 

in 1833* + - 

After his retirement Soane gave increased attention 
to authorship. His first book came oot f w bile a 
student pin 1777, and after a variety of trials, for writing 
was not easy to him, he brought out his chief work, the 
quart if Drscription 0/ r/r<’ Uomt Hi 4 pupil* 

L\ J. Richardson; the illustrator, and George Bailey, 
who had been quite 30 years in the office. was probably the 
amanuensis. These two o! d pi 1 pi I * ifemai ned wit h him 10 
his death, and Bailee became the first C uni tor of the 
Museum (1837-60)/ In all something like 50 pupils 
and assistants had been in the office, and several now 
held good positions in the profession. Nash had gone 
down in a cloud of official and Parliamentary censure, 
and it was felt that Soanes great services and high 


standard of professions! conduct deserved recogni¬ 
tion. Remembrance of former strife was put aside, 
and it was resolved to present a Gold Medal 10 hir John 
Soane as head of The profession. This event, which 
Soane recognised us ' A a ray of sunshine gilding the 
dose of his life," look place on 24 March 1835 at his 
house, when Sir Jeffrey WysttviUc, R.A. (architect of 
WlndiOr Cattle), presented the medal, and Barry, 
Donaldson, and others of the Committee, together W-tli 
300 Buhscribco* were present. To acknowledge ant! 
record this happy reunion Soane gave £3,000 as a fund 
for distressed architects 1 widows and children, the in¬ 
come to be annually distributed on the *2me day and 
in the same place. 

This represented in part (he continuance of the 
private assistance he had given himself for very many 
years. The extent of hi5 charity was unknown, hut it 
was realised that it was very considerable. 

Sir John Soane died, at the age of S4, on zo January 
1837, in his house in Lincoln** Inn Fields, and iv.i* 
buried in old St, Pamcras Churchyard in a remarkable 
tomb, designed by himself for his wife in iSi6. His 
eldest ft on/ John, who died in 1823, is at&o buried 
there. 

The gift of Sir John Soane's house, with all its 
wonderful dcHrtBfttSj- with the object o( 11 Promoting the 
studv of Architecture and (.he Allied ;\ri^, arrested 
even the attention of the public. So strangely, how¬ 
ever,arc we constituted tlm 1 for ten who luive any idea 
of Sir John Soane’s life and aims, ninety will be found to 
have heard that he was an eccentric, who disinherited 
his sons and seated op his papers in a cupboard, 
apparently for the needless confusion of his executor# 
end trustees. 
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(r > experiments on lighting install a- 

HONS FOR LARGE CLERICAL OFFICES. 

liSTHODUCrtOM. 

T HE experiments described in this Paper arose out 
of a request of ILM. Office of Works for infor¬ 
mation which would assist them in drawing up 
a specification for lighting installations at the new 
building of the Ministry of Pensions at Acton. An 
initial average illumination over the whole worn of 
about four foot-candles was aimed at. 

Experimental Arrangements. 

For the purposes of the experiments one-half of one 
of the large rooms sit Acton, the dimensions of which 
are 170 feet by 37 reel 6 inches by 13 feet 6 inches, was 
prepared and wired by H.M. Office of Works for the 
installation of various lighting systems. Several manu¬ 
facturers kindly placed selections of their fittings at the 
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disposalot JLM.OAV.and the N.P.L., while H.M.OAV. 
carm-d out decoration schemes suggested by the 

iwiiic idea of the ntnm used in this work can be ob- 
ui nlh rum big. 1, which shows it tn plan and elevation. 
Fhe structural details ca ]I for » certain Amotltll (lf CTn - 
iitcr.itioii, us they imposed importunt restrictions on 
the arrangement am! choice of fitting,. The dimensions 
we e 80 feet by 37 fee, 4 incite by 13 feet 6 inches. 
■ . IC ceiling was crossed by :i scric, of girders 15 
, , L 1 ,‘ CS ^ cp ’ ' vl, ch divided the room into eight ha vs 
lofcet wide. In addition, each girder was sup- 

M,ii? > "’dh oded into rJireepam dealing resmedvdy 

on the artiinaj ilium [nation\tf Itugc 

25 l&S!?-f"Sr t Foment. on (he 

building ,’rwlitk rF1C,U jr ^“ n d fr> A d fur option til a 
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ported by a vertical stanchion g inches wide* at a dis- 
utnce of 15 feet 6 Inches from one of the long walls. If 
dae regard 10 symmetry were observed* the division of 
the ceiling in the manner indicated limited very much 
the freedom of arrangement of ihc various fittings s 
while the depth of the girders below the ceiling pre¬ 
vented the use of Sitings actually on the ceiling, or 
even the placing of them at such heights as might have 
been desirable, if a dear expanse of ceiling had been 
available. 

The window® (8 feet 6 inches by 5 fed), reaching to 
within about 15 inches of the ceiling, were at m feet 
centres in the middle of cadi bay. For the test they 
were covered with black boards representing ihc condi¬ 
tions existing when eilher no blinds at alt or black blinds 
nre used. White cloths w r ere also provided to imitate the 
behaviour of light-coloured blinds, Experiments were 
made with and without these cloths, so as to evaluate 
the effect of blinds on the illumination. 

The working plane was taken at a height of a feet 6 
inches from the floor. In certain rooms at Acton the 
height ia only 11 feel 6 inches. Information likely to be 
of value in selecting installations for these rooms was 
obtained by taking measurements at a height of 3 feet 
fi inches. The justification for this lies in the fact that 
the portions of the walk and floor below the working 
plane exert little effect on its illumination. In the most 
favourable case possible with white walls and very light 
flixir. this effect is believed to he less than 5 per cent., 
while tn the cases under consideration the floor was 
fairly dark, having a reflection ratio of about 35 per cent. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE. 

Illumination measurements with either a hi meter or 
lux<unctcr were made along selected lines in the room, 
and the average illumination over the -whole room was 
lake 11 as the mean of all the obscr* ations (too or more), 
1 he total waits used in each installation being alsu noted. 
In addition, observation* of surface brightness of the 
visible light source* and die reflection ratio* of die 
decorations were made. 

The fillings jfc *hown diagrammatical!)' in Fig. n 5 
while typical polar curves are shown ip Figs. 3 to 6, 
The arrangement of lighting perils in two typical 
installations is shown in Figs* 7 and 8. 

Four schemes of decoration were used as follows 

Decoration L 

Ceiling* distempered white; reflection mtio, 80 per 
cent. 

Walla, distempered white * reflection ratio, 70percent, 

Blind*, dirty white 5 reflection ratio* $$ per ecm* 


DtOOHATION 11 * 

Ceiling; white ; reflection ratio. Ho per cent. 

Walls K l>uff ■ reflection ratio* 60 per ccni- 

B]ifids + as before. 

Decoration 11 L 

Ceiling wiiiie ^ reflection ratio. Kc percent. 

Tap frieze 3 feet 6 inches deep, white ; reflection ratio, 
£0 per cent. 

Walls, bluish grey ; reflection ratio. 25 per cent. 

Blinds, as before. 

Decoration IV. 

Ceiling, while ; reflection, ratio,. 80 per cent. 

Top frieze 1 feet deep, white ; inflection ratio, &o per 
cent. 

Walk (upper portion h buff; reflection ratio. 42 per 
cent. 

Dado, bluish tfrey ; reflection ratio. 55 per cent. 

Blinds, as before. 

The difference in illu mi nation produced by the 
absence or presence of blinds is shown in the results of 
Installations L and la., and again in Installations V. 
and Va, 

The effect of a change of decoration on the sumo 
illumination system is exhibited by the following in¬ 
stallations —■ 

From Decoration I. to U, by Installations VIL and 

VHL 

From Decoration ILto III. by IfismlLitions IX-and X. p 
and dso by VI 11 . and XL 

From Decoration III - to IV. by Installations XI 1 L and 
XI V.. and also by XU la. and XI Yn + 

'Hie effect of different height* of room (obtained by 
altering the height of the working plane) is shown tn 
Installations XIII. and Xllle,. and also in XIV. and 
XlVa, 

An indirect lighting system was employed in connection 
with Decorations 1 . and U,, and the results are given 
under Installations XV, and XVI. 

Summary of Results. 

The results obtained with the various installations 
arc given in the Form of curves of illumination 3long the 
liner of measurement (see Fig. 9). These arc all repro¬ 
duced iti the original paper. The following table gives 
3 general summary of the results 

Efficiency at Lamps 230V, Gas-filleii. 

Wafts per Lumen* p«j 
W aits- Candle (aver-) Watt. 
i» 1^6 *0-0 

150 1 18 uyb 

loo 0^ IT l 

625 





















































































































Fijj- 3-—Polar curve of ije v_ 200 w, ^J:--nlkJ lamp in con- 
junction with Sard-] nd!i red U ink Opal Bowl and Over 
ReficdOT $how r n ml Fi^ s ie flump filament z \ in. below 
i! time of mp of bowl) 



Fig T 4. —PoJjir curve of 3 JO V. 130 w, lamp in con- 

juncitpn with Stmi-indiitct j in. Opsl ll<iw| thown in 
Fig. 3F ftamp filament 1 in, betow plane of rim of bowl) 



FUk. 5,—Bote cun* of 2^0 1*0 w_ gaa-filScd lamp in ratl¬ 

in n-ction with Sdni-indsrcd: 11 in L Ofwil Bowl mil in. 
Gier Reflector thown in Fig. zQ (lump filament in P W 
of rim of bowl) 



Fig. 6.—Polar curve of 230 v, 200 w* gis-fillctl lump ip Opn- 
j unction with In direct St] vetni Reflector thown in Fig. zn 
(lump filament I in. Maw plane of rum of bowl) 


Typical Polah Curves Show me Light Distribetiok rxm Fitwc* 
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Per Cent. 
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1. 

S-aooW. 

A 

41 

U&05 

,t8 

61 

1. 

f'O-J'O 

.Objeettarutblc shadows on eeiliiur; hi#h 

U> 

fr-aooW. 








diversity factor 

A 

4*5 

js*605 

r 40 

57 

Id. 

1-0-2^0 

Rlen da removed : otherwise as I. 

II. 

iiicoW, 

A 

4-1 

U900 

46 

62 

L 

0-7—1-3 

— 

Ill* 

liijoW 

A 

3$ 

' .<145 

l Si 

54 

1. 

Q*% -1 £ 

Bluish glim En bowls. 

IV, 

MIOoW. 

B 



S7 

53 

1. 

1 O-I'J 

Very uniform illumination r 

V. 

ti*5oW. 

c 

4 3 

l*WSO 


63 

L 

0‘fr—3^3 


¥■* 

1315OW. 

C 


1.92Q 

■4 

39 

la. 

o j S—t 3 

Blinds removed ; ulbcmise os V* 

VI, 

t£ r IJOW, 

D 

3 0 

(4M5 

■49 

& 

I. 

i 4 — ,.| 

— 

VII 

fl-iOoW. 

E 

3 + 

*£73 

49 

47 

L 

i-5—3-5 

Bowls uneven in density* 

Vftl. 


E 

3 5 

1,65a 

47 

40 

LI. 

j 5“2'J 

Change of decoration : oeherwise ju A" 11 . 

IN. 

13 150'V. 

F 

3 9 

i ,000 

49 

56 

II- 


— 

X. 

tlMfjeW, 

F 

3'5 

1.000 

■54 

51 

III. 

2-3 

— 

XI. 

EisocW, 

E 

3* 

i.fi^a 

5+ 

43 

III. 

15—35 

— 

XU. 

1 z -x 5G W, 

G 

3’i 

1.910 

6* 

4& 

ID. 

O'tV—|“S 

— 

xm. 

t 2 ■ 150W. 

O 

3-o 

1,000 

*3 

45 

nt. 

O f >—1 ‘2 

Fitting* probably *ji™ mo extensive dhmlHitiim, 

xnu. 

12150W, 

G 

3* 

1,000 


45 

in. 

onfii— 1 a 

WoricifiiT pljLEie rtiitid I fl. 

XIV. 


Cm 

zo 

1.000 

■65 

4? 

IV. 

0 6 - *1 z 

— 

XTVi* 

IZ- 150 W. 

G 

jno 

I.OOo 

*3 

45 

IV, 

0 -6 —1 ^2 

Working plane raised 1 fu 

XV. 

XV!. 

6 wW. 
ft-joeW. 

H 

H 

4^ 

4-7 

1,350 

S3 

S3 

T3 

43 

L 

tr. 

1 =$ 

indirect li^hrinp. 


CONCISIONS, 

It is difficult i* draw conclusion# from a series of 
lighting installations unless it is known definitely what 
are the precise c^ndiLimb under which the eonefuniona 
have to be applied. A number of installations Imve been 
put up in the experimental room and measurements of 
illumination have been correlated with the power con¬ 
sumption* In addition to the cost of power such con¬ 
siderations as the uniformity of the illumination, cost 
of maintenance of the decoration, cost of initial ilimita¬ 
tion, etc., have to be taken into account. 

With the kind of ceiling available at Acton, it was 
difficult to say immediately whether it would be better 
to utilise fittings in which an artificial ceiling, i.e:, an 
over reflector* was provided, or to make the best pos¬ 
sible use of the existing ceiling. On com paring the 
fitting which use over-reflectors and those which du 
not, the tests indicate that the former are usually at a 
alight disadvantage* In this connection the values of 
the watte per square foot for j foot-candies illuminatinu 
should Wcompared with the utilisation co-effiricnts of 
I he various fittings. 

The relatively high wans per square foot for 3 foot- 
candles illumination in the case of Installation 1 \ . is 
probably due to ihc low efficiency of £30V\ l$oW* 
lamps. The fittings used in Installation VI,gave mulls 
comparing very weft with other fittings using the same 
decoratio rii The surface brightness of its mpal bowls 
was considerably higher than most of the others, so that 
thta result is probably due in part to a higher trans¬ 
mission of the bowls. 


The fittings used in Installation* XII. to XIIla, Yvere 
used with darker decorations p bus, by applying the de¬ 
duced reduction in average illumination in passing from 
Decoration IT. 10 Decoration III* they still appear to 
require mure watts per square foot for 3 foot-candles 
than the other fittings using over-reficctors. The opal 
bowls used in these fittings were rather dense, and were 
of lower intrinsic brightness than any others used. 

The tests indicate that the effect of light-coloured 
blinds as compared with dark-coloured blinds—or 
whai is practically the same thing, no blinds at all—is 
not unimportant when light-coloured decorations ure 
used. The difference between the average illuminations 
was of the order of 7 per cent. With darker decorations, 
where considerations of upkeep have resulted in the 
decision no: to pay too much attention to the reflection 
ratio of the walls, ilus dlcct ifr not &o targe, 

As regards ibe rooms having a celling height of it 
feet fi inches, the test* show that with the same deco ra¬ 
tion the difference is mainly one of uniformity, m would 
Lie expected. This difference can be partly etiminuted 
by raising the fittings in the lower rooms, though the 
appearance of the ceiling may not be improved by such 
a change. 

As a result of considering installation costs, and 
the cost of current, renewals and decorations 0\ f er a 
period nf five years, H-M< Office of Works were led to 
the adaption of the installation scheme described as 
Instalhuiort 11. in conjunction with the following decor¬ 
ation scheme . 
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Ceiling, white ; So per cent, reflection ratio. 

Walls, light buff; 60 per cent, reflection ratio. 

Frieze, while, 12 indies deep ; So per cent, reflection 
ratio. 

The rooms illuminated bv this system were 170 feet 
long by 37 feet 6 inches wide ; this resulted in the use 
of 26 14-inch opal bowls using 150 watt lamps spaced 
alternately two and one jn each bav. The average initial 
illumination was +■ 15 foot-can dies, while the maximum 
and minimum were 55 fool-candles and 29 foot 
candles respectively. 

_ Flic results are exhibited in the form of curves in 
Fig. 9, which shows the illumination observed along 
three tines following the length of the room, two at the 
sides (A and C) and one in the middle (B). The lower 
curves are for cross lines in two of the ban, 

(U.) A METHOD OF PICTURE GALLERY 
ILLUMINATION 

As a result of studying the subject of the illumination 
of picture galleries one can hardly fail to arrive at the 
conclusion that the important factors, which might to 



W!TKlfl 50flR.CN 

receive the earnest cormide ratio n from those re¬ 
sponsible for their construction* have been very largely 
neglected. The consequence is, that im.auy of the most 
niited galleries, erected at great cost and housing 
pictures of inestimable value K art most woefully de¬ 
ficient in the essenEisl features of design which make 
for good lighting ; and* except under special circum¬ 
stances» picture lovers can seldom hope to sec many of 
the world's masterpieces as they ought to he seen* 

The reason of this is that very often little or no 
consideration been given to the effect of reflection 

of light from the surface of the glass covering the 

f jicturcs. The glass la necessary for their preservation 
rom dust and dirt r but, unfortunately, for the spectator, 
in many pictures (he light reflected from ihc glass may 
be equal to or greater than that reflected from the 
darter parts of the picture. Clear glass reflects some 
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^-ror r Sc?hiw 


10 per cent, of the incident light ; and, though it may 
be possible iti reduce this by a small amount, method? 
30 far suggested would probably have disadvantage* 
constderably out-w*i ghi ng any benefits at tainable r It i s 
often impossible to study pictures properly, short uf 
either removing the glass or of hanging a dark curtain 
behind the observer, m ia commonly dope when photo¬ 
graphing them. 

Tfa e l m pn rtance of i he io per cc n t me ntioned a bo ve will 
** realised from the fact that, while the reflection ratio of 
pictures of a light tone has been found to be as high as 
50 per cent that of Rembrandt's Portrait of Httrueif, 
for instance 1 is only y 7 per cent., and of his Portrait 
ofmjt&uh Merchant only 15 per cent. It follows that 
the bright**** of the image of a visitor^ ditss of a light 
colour (having a reflection ratio nf + g* ^ T ctrit ) 
formed by rdtecuon in the glazing which has a reflec¬ 
tion ratio of m per cent., ivill be ft per cent. Thus the 
re ecied image of the dresH may not infrequently be 
bnghter than the painted surface, [f follows that b a 
vers large number of cases the light reaching the eye 
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by reflection in |tic glass from light-coloured objects 
will be of the same order of magnitude as that from the 
picture itself, In addition, it should be noted that die 
images seen in the glaring are not in the plane of the 
picture, so that there is constant effort necessary on the 
part of the eye to keep the latter in focus, r _. 

Reahsingtht- unsatisfactory condition of affairs, bir 
Frank Haines of the Office of Works, after giving very 
careful consideration to the subjects involved, referred 
to the National Physical Laboratory a design of a roof 
which should diminish to a very considerable extent the 
trouble due to reflections from the glaring. The maul 
idea is to reduce as far as practicable the general lighting 
on the floor of the gallery, so that spectators will be 
illuminated as little as possible; and yet to provide 
adequate illumination on the walls. 

The design is shown in Fig. i. front which it is ob¬ 
vious tbit the result will be vert different from that in 
many of ihe rooms at the N'niimiiil GsilItrVi *vmtn s whuc 
being quite suitable for pictures without protecting 
glass, allows so much light to fall on the floor and 
objects in the room as to cause i neon win cute of the 

kind described. . , 

It is. of cmiree. impossible to prevent reflection from 
pictures on the opposite wall; and, short of using a 
dark curtain along the length of a gallery, the best naj 
to minim sc the effect is to keep the picture frames and 
the wall decorations, especially those above the picture 
line, low in tone, preferably somewhat lower than the 
average tone of the pictures. The experiments which 
have been made on these two points indicate (lie great 
value nf the help resulting Fftun the application of this 
* principle of " monotony" in reducing the obrrw im ve¬ 
il ess of 1 he inevitable reflections occurring in gidk-nes 
hung with pictures on both sides, A design the 
type illustrated in Fig. t obviously reduces very con¬ 
siderably the total amount of light entering the room, 
as compared with galleries of which thereof is neatly 
all class. It was one of the chief aims of the im litiga¬ 
tion undertaken by the National Physical Laboratory 
tn determine whether, with this reduction, sufficient 
illumination would be obtained on the pictures umler 
the daylight conditions common m Uituion. 

The question nf orientation was of first importance, 
and it was considered that the most likely use to w hich 
such a design might be put would be tn a gallery run- 
lung cftsi arid west* 

Gallery With Length Hast anh Wert. 

Ih a gallery with length cast and west it is neecssnrv 
u, keep the son off the north wall The N j L. advised 
that the best way t<> prove any design qualitatively and 
quantitatively was to make preliminary expenments on 
a scale model, since illumination values would be uwlc- 
pendent of scale. They also suggested that direct sun* 
light should be kept off the north Wl!l l> > * vert,ca! 


screen of sufficient height, Which should be highly 
reflecting on the north side, and so make use n| light 
from the north part of the sky for illuminating the 
pictures on the north wall, light from die same quarter 
iiaturitllv helm? incident on ihr smith wall, (Fig, -■ t 
In this way. by adjusting the height and position of the 
screen, the illumination on the ninth and snnih walls, 
might he made sufficiently equal, so that no material 
difference hetween them would be noticed whether the 
sum were shinii^ t>r jnoi 

A mode I wns therefore built m thu V^rd nf rise 
X+iiiormL Gallery to aone-thifd scale «f a room Hfc feel 

bv 40 feet. Experiments were made in various kinds of 
weather on the height and position of the screen and 
on the decoration of the walls. The quantity measured 
was the daylight factor, which, for the purpose of these 
experiments, was defined a* the ratio of the illumina¬ 
tion on a small vertical part of the wall to the illumina¬ 
tion on a hfirt jfin/ii/arcs out of doors, shaded from direct 
sunlight. Similar illumination measurement* were nl*t> 
made in a number of the rooms of the National 
G alien. 

The general results were 1 hat a design on ihc lino 
proposed with a screen of a height suitable for prevent¬ 
ing sunlight reaching the north wall, it was possible m 
equalise the illumination on the north and south walk 
10 have the walls decorated in a suitable low tune, and 
yet provide adequate illumination on the picture*. The 
general illu mi nation on (lie floor of the room wa- re¬ 
duced to about a quarter of that in some nf the existing 
galleries. 

Gallery With Length North .inh Suitu. 

The application of the general design is somewhat 
simpler in the cast of a gallery with length cast and 
west than in the case of one with its length north and 
south. Without any screens a mirth and south gallery 
would haw the sun an the west and east walls in the 
morning and afternoon respectively, and for ihc whole 
day pit parts of the north wall. For the purpose nf 
experiment* on methods of overcoming these difficul¬ 
ties the model was turned through an angle of ijs and 
transverse screen* were lived between the tool ridge* 
(Fig. y). Various distance* between the screens were 
tried, imd they were hinged at the top so that the lower 
edges could he pulled towards the south. In this way 
a given area of screen is somewhat more economically 
used than when in the vertical pout ton, and light from 
the north part of the sky is rather more used than that 
from the south part. The illu mi nation towards the 
south end of the gallery is thereby also made practically 
equal to that of the north end. The general results axe 
very similar to those obtained with the model when its 
length was east and west. 

Circumstances have uat yci permitted the construc¬ 
tion of roofs on these hne* to be undertaken. 
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(HI.) SPECIAL BUILDING FOR 

I llumin ation experiments. 

There arc so many different problems of importance 
ln ' vhld) illumination k one of the governing factor* in 
architect uni design, that it has been decided that an 
JMliuronation laboratory will be iveSl worth its cost. 

I he design of the daylight illumination of buildings for 
instance has been in the past inevitably based on much 
and en,pin^l rules, and, again, t here ire practically no 
dam available for determining the change which should 
be made in a design found suitable for a building with a 
given orientation, in order to adapt it to a different 
one illation. The seasonal change of the daylight factor 
applicable m this country to different aspects has nmh- 
alffy not been experimentally determined. Oiher archi¬ 
tectural problems in connection with daylight iltumina- 
non awamng more detailed investigation are measure¬ 
ments of diversity factor, on which to found recognised 
limits, the correlation of window height with width 
and a so spacing with width of room, the proportions 
nf the height and design of atyliBhts 

questions of lateral lighting, the effect of neighbouring 
buddings in diminishing the effective ill umi nation, and 
the measurement of reflection ratio of building materia Is 
Uther problems arise trom the study of corridor Kfcbt- 
mg and measurements, of the effects ..f obscuring and 
pmmatic glassy. 

It is obvious that it is impossible to carry out much 
work of such a nature in ordinary buildings, which arc 
ret]lured for use as offices or for Other purposes. The 
effects of variation of dimensions ot decoration under 
both natural and artificial lighting conditions cannot be 
properly studied in such circumstances. 


THE LEGACY OF GREECE. Edited Ay R. W. 

I.ivi^sionj. Ihr ClM'tuhn /Va. 4 

this book, which for the first time gives s succinct 
account of the achievements of the Greeks in politics, 
science, literature, and the arts, is a valuable help to the 
understanding of the sources of European culture, and 
there is no section of the community to whom it should 
make a surer appeal than to members of nur profession, 
ai> architecture is the very field of activity in which the 
continued influence and authority of the Creeks is most 
apparent* 

Eleven distinguished writers each contribute one 
chapter upon a special aspect of Greek civilisation, and 
the result is a volume far more authoritative than could 
possibly have been produced if a single author had 
tried to embrace the whole theme himself. Professor 
Gilbert Murray has an introductory chapter on “ The 
\ ahic of Greece to the Future of the World," and the 
Jrean of bt. Paul's contributes an essay on the religion 
ot the Greeks, which is marked by his usual vigorous 
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Reviews 


Realising rl,at improvements in knowledge on which 
design is founded may be expected la result in consider¬ 
able ami occasionally in great economy, as it is of the 
greatest importance, for instance, that valuable building 
Site* should In? developed to their utmost capacity rhe 
reasury have ^nct'oned expenditure on the cnnsW 
fon of a budding for carrying out illumination esrp«- 
««m s It 1S expected that in most cares. espedallX 
daylight measurements, scale models will'suffice *«> 
I, 1 .*' ! ..T 0 "' COnvcnicnl ahiflnte? can be chosen 

WfaT^f- !T '* r™ rcly t a & !aS * ro,,f strwtt urc he 
ret In jo fed by 17 feet to the gutter*, supported on 

1 o-inch by ,'inchstanchions. I: is intended 10 build ,m 
the experimental models out of wood and canvas under¬ 
neath it In order to avoid expenditure which was not 
absolutely necessary, the work will be begun without 

fei" v . rrtl 5 sl Sld « «he building with glass, 
firthur the disadvantage o| not being entirely wind 
and weather proof will be very serious remain; to be 
seen, and event in, ly , r may h r found desirable to 
‘i* LOrn I >, ^ ,c! >'' TOc ground is of concrete with 
* ^ 1 s t)pc 10 Jtiln it battens are dove-toiled 

it 4 feet centres in both directions, to which the model* 
can lie screwed down. Provision fur the sui.pl v of 
dretnc powtt is *l« bdng made. m 

itJfiq b ™! din « tTil1 , bc l3r e c etumKh to permil of several 

™ S T7 ,cslcd b wfcur. The u.- t - of turn tables 

s Jcl, snf! 3 L d (let ; nire *0 be obtained on 

iclr JC 33 *5? ftb,i " n of and other 

Lions tn compass direction. 

The building will be available for the experiments 

yf* »f A. general p u b]“t n dTS 

1 ’ , °™ 5* ,l ” k "' ll>cfl11 P-'A «IlBe 

plant of the Photometry Department of the laboratory. 


R' YV ^“ f f SSOf Gurnet writes On phtjostiphv, Mr, 
■n' ,'V 1 ' in "P st °i ie <*!» kteratnre, and Mr. Arnold 
.SSSSin? ;T r Y V t lk ' Alffed ^immern gives a 

SJ s c tt L hc P 0 ^* Xhl3 ^ hl "f 'he fifth 

likclv io !«» F U pcI "h- l 'P s the chapim which are most 
: cccivtd by ibc -average reader as l new 

gg~?. «y* *» .he “d^S 

J r n f 15 Gr( £ b - L Whilc Buclid am < Pytha- 

reaW- tbVnr,! COi n- " vrih < I^ople 

phvsi a bf i" 6 ™ 5 ^ lt5 f d 3lce|1 m ade in astronomy, 
p£' 1M a yv Sf*™ 1 *- Sir T. L. Iicath, 
SintS JVr" U Jbompso.i, and Mr. Charles 

hroi'ress Vi f'* ll * l< r ■ ,Uf ^ C r ^ c eitcn( nf such 
£2Tbr *t P i ,nfo r nia ' 1,jn which must cause 
his re ernn «"Vi(wed Hellenist to Increase 

ptonlr p m r 0r ij 10 liHl;e ^ ectua I genius of this 

Sis *5 
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Pericles, he says* 11 wanted neither revivalism nor 
revolution ; they moved forward, without haste or 
anxiety* on traditional tines* and they were able to do 
so because their art was so interwoven with their life 
that > in the plastic arts, they could no more have changed 
their methods of expression than thev could have 
changed Ehcir manner of speech, Thai high Outlook in 
b E t, and hardly to he recovered under modern con- 
dMora of social life and political governmcnL . , < 
Yet the Greek ideal remains. In our fitful fever of 
honest intention and wrong judgment, high endeavour 
ami point-blank commercialism, Greek art. the art of 
Pheidias and Ictinu^ is still the wise mother to whom 
we must return. M 

This excellently produced book has wisely been 
issued at a popular price, 

A, TarstAsr Edwards [A,] r 

HOUSING BY EMPLOYERS !\ THE UNITED 
STATES. By Ltijut 1 mason . Bulletin rtf the 

United Stales Bureau of Labour Strttittkt, \o. 363 . 
80 .> IVashingtutf T 1930 . 

This book is one of the many Bulletins of the United 
States Bureau of Labour Statistics* being No. af>3 of 
the series. It purports Us be a study of die best and 
most representative work carried out by employers in 
the housing of their workpeople. '1*11 the student of 
statistics it may he of interest, since there are some E30 
statistical tables ; to the architect* and particularly 
those interested in housing* it leaves much to be desired. 
One is perhaps prone to regard everything American 
ns the last word, but a study of this book leaves no 
doubt but that America could learn much both from 
this and European countries in the way the housing of 
I he wo rke rs sh no! J be cond ucted ; Ame rican archi tec is, 
it would seem* have not been called in to advise em¬ 
ployers ; in fact* it is dearly stated that the possibili¬ 
ties of architecture and town planning have been 
neglected. Evidence of this is apparent in reading the 
book* the word architect is not even mentioned. 

The investigation embraces mamlv the cotton mill 
towns of New England and the Soul hem States, ami the 
coal, iron and copper mining dislricts and steel towns 
scattered over the whole of the States— from North to 
Smith and East to West, an area of some thousands of 
miles* surely an investigation of unusual magnitude, 
and undoubtedly conducted with care and attention. 

Town planning in the greater number of cases does 
no; exist, it is usually village planning, and m such is 
just left to turn out, wash resulting disaster; Inn where 
large interests arc concerned and regular community 
towns developed* then town planning does come in — 
usually of the ordinary reel Lingular type as being the 
most economical* though where sites are hilly and diffi¬ 
cult, the contours have perforce to be engineered* re¬ 
sulting in less formal and more interesting lay-outs. On 


pajKr many of these irregular layouts, look right* but 
(hey do n*>i appear to have been well carried nut. 

Streets are wide, badly paved, if at all, and lacking 
provision for parking, trees and the like ■* alleys, fifteen 
to twenty feel wide, are the rule at the backs of the 
houses for sewage and refuse collection ; in one town 
it is suggested that the main streets shall be groas, with 
side walks* and the traffic confined to the alleys—its 
success would seem rather problematical „ 

There is a good deal of race segregation, the negroes 
in many cases faring for themselves both as to housing 
and housekeeping* and the same may be said of much 
of the imported European taberne, the employers in the 
main providing for the skilled workers. 

Of the types of houses provided. 48. per cent, are 
detached dwellings, 35 per cent, semi-detached, and 
11 per cent. 11 row >f dwellings* the remainder being of 
varying types, wiih 1 in some cast*, two-storey flats ; 
1 he accommodation is generally four, five or six rooms 
in each dwelling. 

The houses as n whole ate very badly planned, and 
their design very little belter: boxlike Structures with 
lids, and tlie rooms alt leading out of one another ; the 
sanitation, when existing in any form s is most primitive* 
61 per cent, of the houses have iso conveniences inside, 
and no water, sometimes a hole in the ground or a 
privy at the back of the plot suffices* and sometimes 
there is a sink inside which is used for washing up, 
bathing and laundry purposes—rarely ls there any 
drainage system. 

Exception must, however* be taken in the Ctte of the 
housing fur the employers in miscellanea us industries.* 
tidy is generally of a higher standard in alt respects.* due 
to the fact that it is situated nearer to towns, and is of 
more recent date- 

In she more isolated districts the employer Is first 
obliged to lake up housing in order to stabilise his 
labour for the factories he docs not, in the majority of 
cases* lake it up as a business proposition, tis the low 
profit returns prove ; Hut he docs come perforce 10 
lake a lively interest in it. the public utilities are owned 
by flint—in fact* it would seem he owns the whole com¬ 
munity, providing markets, eh Larch and schools, and 
paving parson and teacher, and otherwise providing for 
she entire welfare of ihe worker — one only regrets that 
he dues not also call to his aid the architect's skill, it 
would he greatly to the advantage of all concerned. 

There rs a vast amount of information in the book, 
but not, however, as one might have thought from the 
title, fraught with any great Interest to the architect. 
The Statistics are too dry as dust for him* and while the 
plans of the lay-out and of some of the houses are well 
reproduced, the photographs of ihc dwellings are in¬ 
different, and in many cases distorted. A genera! ab¬ 
sence of a scale on the drawings is also to be regretted, 

Henry V. Ashley \ F ]- 
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.MH. ARNOLD MITCHELL'S DISCOVERY 
IN' DORSETSHIRE. 

Hiis ftfliut 1 , which is him in iIil" Ashmulenn Museum i 
Oxford wu dwmmwMiy Mr. Arnold MitcbcJl [E.J in , 
1 1 j lire in a Dursfishini I'illuMii, clanked with dirt um 
surrounded by mhhish. Mr, Mitched presume* that rh, 
tl?Ur n W on J«d <" » Wealthy collector tihi 

!™vc!led over the world in starch of an treasure*, am 
" hoac large house was fillMl with his " finds 11 and pur 
chuj **- Wh *n die tom died, die statue, which probabh 
hia collection, was overlooked, and pur 
collect ior of oddments after the side hy iht 
shorn Mr. Mitchell bought it, In spite of iti 
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condition, Mr. Mitchell appreciated the beauty of the 
tiEure, und was much more greatly imprecced after it had 
undergone * process of cleaning. The figuns wm almost 
complete. As seen m I lie illustration. there are small 
reparations to the fcr.ee, to rite nose, and to the chill 
It was bmnuhi » the attention of Dr. ferny (JartWr 
i mfessor of Classical Archeology m Oxford, wins aim- 
butes it to the great |>eriod of Greek sculpture, doting abcur 
□ hundred yom later than the Elgin marble*. J he subject 
is cusnifitary tn Greek sculpture—a Mourning Woman 


Correspondence 

REGISTER FOR CRAFTSMEN. 

Tu stu Editor, Jotjus.vi. R.l.U.A.,— 

u r^ R — * Jl0Vc rca ' ! *'' 1 * great interest Mr. 
Biukelcy C res well s letter m your fast issue, in which Jit 
s L u £S Kti ,ilJ[ - 1 lister of genuine craftsmen be kept 
Ihc Institute for the benefit of those members who dis¬ 
approve of employing commercial firms. 

Ihene is a growing feeling against this practice, 
which as Mr. Criswell points out, ..nly helps m slip- 

p^rt the attempt large tinns Lire making tu ukr . 

work from us. Many of us have great difficulty in 
finding small painstaking establishments capable of 
ifi'ing the best class of workmanship. Wt krimv rhar 
such establishment exist, and that these, .is ihev Jo not 
ai.vgruse or occupy prominent sites, are able'to eivc 
rcul value at less coat. 

Mr, C res well’s proposal is practical and should 
receive iliv support of all those who value the services 
of genuine craftsmen as a necessary element in their 
uwk.— ] am, yours faithfully, 

W , W. Scott-M ovck wkf f/’.J. 
STONE PRESERVATION. 

H*riot-\i'an Colttgi, ftlinhicTg),. 

To the Editor, Jouxsmi, R.I.R.A., _ 

* 1 (l ' ro ' v " u * a suggestion, which I believe 

“ new as tn a method for preserving decavine sand¬ 
stones fratn further decay ■ * h 

Certain compounds of alcohol ►radicle* with silica, 
3& m,,a ' uir deposit hvdrated 

T c h “ C ° h T a V [0tm J at,(l ,hus *■*! » a cement, 
stabl^ hoV 1 " ^ thma ^. Ui * und is a very 

•mtf if r!‘' JS J 011 ^ aS ft 16 I,oE cx T^ed to moisture, 
?C "[ p, *“ °, f sandstone is treated with it in 

tin." r^ldr ^ ^ lV '■^the sandstone hardens up ami 
the reuilitig cement resists the attacks of acids. 

well r?"^' lhis I? roi;c “ **■ n»t solve equally 

'ince tlumeTit*^ of . F fCServin g liniHUom-. 

i( S- hindti i he particles of limestones ti>- 

£ , ’ lt f °* riot P*»«* the particles themselves from 
attack,— I am, ynurs faithfully. 


A r P, J.AUHir. 
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Obituary 

URtU/ME Maharaja ot Jaipur, G.C.tiX, GX+1JL 
etc, [Hm* Ftltsm} + 

By the ftueni death of Mis Highness Maharaja- 
dhiraj Sawui Sir Madhn Singh Bahadur of jaipur T 
the head of The K ichhawa Raj puts, the Royal Institute 
loses one ofiboldcat Honorary Fellows. He wasdeCt^d 
to the Honorary Fellowship in E8ijr + and at the time of 
his death hist only senior in the rank was the Duke of 
Connaught, who wan elected in 1&79. 

The history of the late Maharajah life throws an 
interesting light on dynastic succession in She rule of the 
Indian princes. 

Bom on 28 August itiiaf, and given the name of 
Katin Singh T he wan the second son of the Thakur of 
Isitrdi. a petty chieftain related to the ruling house of 
Jaipur. Kmim Singh was m his teens when his father 
died. Owing to disputes relating to the succ**$i««n, his 
elder brother* after bringing about his imprisonment, 
drove him into exile. He lived in poverty, and ulti- 
rnatcly obtained employment as nsaldar of a troop nf 
horse of the Xawab of Tonk. Two events of this period 
greatly influenced his future. One was his meeting ji 
B rindaban, in the United Provinces, with the well- 
known gnriT + Babs Brahmaohari, whose disciple he be¬ 
came , a ltd the other an opportunity for laying his case 
before the Maharaja of Jaipur, Ram Singh. When the 
reign of that Prince WAS dosed by bis death Jn Septem¬ 
ber 1880, he had no heir. Colonel T, II, Hciidley, the 
Medical Officer of the British Agency* and then acting 
Resident, asked him on hi$ deathbed if he wished to 
adopt .1 successor, in accordance with Hindu usage. 
He replied that be could rely on the British Govern¬ 
ment to do what wit* fining in fill I his expres¬ 

sion uf confidence is known 10 have been much appreci¬ 
ated bv Queen Victoria. Subsequently p when further 
encouraged* he named Kaim Singh* and the nomination 
was confirmed by the Viceroy. 

By this wholly unexpected turn in hie sifFairs* 
the young soldier, who was still only tfi, was given 
control of one of the most prosperous ami important nf 
Indian Stales* comprising an area of nearly sixteen 
thousand square miles and a population of some 
2 658,000. He brought to the gadi high religious 
principle*, benevolence and shrewd judgment. He 
showed himself readily accessible to modem idc^s, 
especially in education and sanitation. Jcipnr possessed 
excellent hospitals, schools and colleges ami a beautiful 
museum* the gift of the Maharaja. His Highness s in^ 
tercst in education was recognised by the hnn. LL.D.of 
Edinburgh University* 

He was selecud to represent the Rajput an a chiefs at 
Kittg Edward's Corcnationj w hen he paid his only visit 
tii this country. 


The history of the archilecture of India is indebted to 
the late Maharaja for causing to lit published in 1890 
the Jaipur Portfolio 0/ Anhiteriuraf Details, compiled 
chiefly from old buildings in Rajputatift. Hi* predeces¬ 
sor founded the School uf Art irt Jaipur, and all the 
drawingwere made for the Portfolio by native students 
from this school* The work was the first qf the kind, 
the first instance of the head of a promoted state otic ring 
to the supreme Government a technical book on archi¬ 
tecture, which was published m his own cost, and pre- 

f ared under ihe supervision nf ihe Isut Colonel S. S. 
acoh. C.I.E. The Portfolio w as published in six parts* 
and contains 374 plates, The Maharaja presented n 
copy to the Institute: Library in 18^1, 

Apart from his interest in native an and education, 
the lute Prince was >i loyal adherent to the Paramount 
Power t which was expressed on many occasions, both in 
generous services and hy example. 


THE RESTORATION OF RUEIMS CATHEDRAL 
BRITISH EMPIRE FUND 
Sir Aston WcbbiP*R'*A-*will preside at the lecture to 
be given in the Gallery of the Institute on Thursday, 
ifith November, 21 8.30 p.nr., by Sir isambard Gwen, 
on the Cathedral of Rheinks, illustrated by lantern slides. 

The Gallery being lent for the occasion* and .1 
collection will he made tin behalf of the British Empire 
Fund towards the restoration of the Cathedral, 

The Societv Tor the Protection of Ancient Buddings 
is giving its help in organising the appeal, m it approves 
the line's on which ihe repairs will be earned out by 
the French Government, which has offered to place a 
tablet in that portion nf the church reconstructed by 
the offering* of our people as li memorial to our soldiers 
and a tribute of affection for France. The patron of the 
fund b H.AI P Queen Alexandra, the President is ihc 
Duke of Portland f the Chairman ihc Lord Mayor of 
London, and amongst the Vicc-Preaidents arc ihc 
French Ambassador in Luniloti and the British 
Ambassador in Paris. 

VENTILATION AND ATMOSPHERE OF 
FACTORIES 

Professor l^onard Hill* M.D.. K,R,S r| will one of 
the Chadwick Public l Axtutts in the large gifltry of the 
Institute* on Ventilation and Atmosphere in Factories 
and Workshops/' on Hturs4E.1v ib October, at 8 p.m. 
Sir William Collins, K.C.V.G.* Ml), will preside 
Admission wilt be free. 

PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS 

Mr r John Partridge, F.S.Arc,, F*S.l., of Bank 
Chambers* Richmond, has I wren elected President of 
the Society of Architects in succession to Mr. E. j. 
SudgTOve [F:}. 
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Sessional Meeti ngs, 
1922-23 

Mondays—at 8 i\m., ewkft whbbe other wish stated. 

I 2. 

Ax(t. 6,—IvAKitKAi Meeting; President's Ad- 

i>R£S£, at 8,30 p.in. 

Aof. 20—General Meeting ; Ii.ll- m in ATINc En- 
gsntehing IN Relation to Architecture 
By Lawrence M Tye. 

f ® usille ^ Meeting; Flection of .Memhere 
tS Meeting: The Law of Boh ding 

S’™ London, By A, X. C. Shdlcy, 
MA Oxcn., R.C.L., of H.M. Ministry U 
Health. 


Dec. 

Dec. 


« 923 * 
Jan. S, 
Jan. 22. 


m. 5 

Ftb. tq. 
A fur, 5, 
Af#r. iq, 
Apr. 9, 
Apr. 43, 

A/tfV 7,- 

May ±k r - 

Junf 11 - 
Junt 25,- 


Business Meeting : Election of Members, 
funeral .Meeting; The London County 
K n °“ m -“ d " E - 

Award of Prizes and Studenishik. 

- President’s Address to Students at 8 10 
Presentation op Prizes. 

- General Meeting: Architecture and 
Architects in India. Bv If. v. Lan- 
chester [F.l. 

. — Special ant! Business Meetings : Election ,,f 
Royal Gold Medallist ; Election of Mem¬ 
bers. 

-General Meeting: The Hammersmith 
lot sing Scheme:. Uy G. E, S. Streatfeild, 
O.B.E., D.S.O. [>.]. 

-General Meeting; The Arch*tecture of 
Provincial France. By Ilcnrv M. Fletcher 
M.A.Cantab, ff',]. 

-General Meeting: Tim Literature or 
ARUirriTCTOJtE. By William G. Newton 
M.G m M.A.Otcon. [.-I.]. 

-Annual General Meeting. 

-General Meeting; Tradition and Origi¬ 
nal itt in Italian Renaissanck Architec¬ 
ture, By OeofTrv Scott. 

-Business Meeting : Election 0/ Council and 
Standing Committees ; Election of Mem¬ 
bers, 

■Presentation or thr Royal Gold Medai 
at S.30. 


EXHIBITION OF BRITISH ARCHITECTURE 
It has been found necessary to postpone until further 
notice the Exhibition of British Architecture, which was 
to have been opened on 1 November, in the Galleries of 
the Royal Institute. Jan MacAuster, 

Secretary R.l.fi.A. 
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ARCHllEd'S’ FEEH FOR ABANDONED 
HOUSING WORK 

1, 1 'r t o‘ ,l O d, r f r 1lC 1 " flt : tute bavc nTcd M«*r s . 
H. 1 , Burk la ml, Francis Jones and Herbert \ Welch 

tu fiirm a inhumd, whose duty it will be to examine nil 
applications revived by the R.J.BA. from Housim; 
Arcktcets under the provisions of Clause E Ui ,f 

n t d {' f)f ’ IT,d U> aiL ’ 1 ^nerally on behalf of if,r 
U.H A. .iptm 11 , muter. It will he remembered ,h a i 
T l c thrcc (SCflUemen represented the R.l.B.A. dtirirc 
1 he negotiations which resulted in rhe issue nf G I I M 
'■ : A,,d !t !S ™S=irdcd ns fortunate that ihcy ^ able 
^f' 1 " s f rVe ,hc R-I.BA, and the profession. 

Jt has been decked t« charge a nominal tee of two 
guineas M uII architects wh» desire the support of tlie 
,. 4 ; u A . 1 he >" nd * ibus obtained will U devoted 
tJieii ti> 1 he expenses m connection with the Tribute! 
k' hollsjn h! anihilMts from whom applications have 
illii received to date have been notified of this ; and 
t use who w JS h for support but have not vet applied 
should do so without delay, as a speedy setifcmem of all 
accounts is now aaticipatcd. 

HOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 
R.t B.A. SPECIAL WAR EXAMINATION 

i,J h ( * pcc ‘ al Ewmiinaiiim will be held, hr 1he bit 
r if ^ DlW!rT,bef lrj ~- 'Lesiitnomw of study. 

IStr nZ P ! CtC ’ bC submitlcJ b > 4 «o- 

Examination centres will he announced in due course. 
Hekgao-d candidates will be required to take the ordi- 
tiary exannnanona of the Royal Institute if thev desire to 
qualify for the Aaodateahip. * 

Rvesard J. Haynes, 

Attruetry, flo end vj Architectural Educating. 

k 1 ° A ' ARCHIBALD DAWN AY SCHOLARSHIPS 

^^nf.ifeArehitectun,] .W, 

H I It X 4 ^ l,kl n h unable to take up 

hat been mnrini t' Scholarship, a fresh A Ward 

S-" ■ r ‘ n ^r U i “ 1 \ Jr ?’■ H ’ 1 Imton. «>f th* Live, - 

1 verity School of Architecture. 

valut -* 1 i- 1, ,Ul ar *. F’ & P*r yv«r for nvo v p cars in 

^.js intended tp foster the study nf «JyJ Sn- 

Evexato J. Haynes, 

Secretary, Hoard of Architectural Education 

m 

?L HI A. EXAM 1X ATI OSS: PAST QUESTIONS 

5,1 E ^ l! ^nticdiaicand Flm] {and SncdaF> 
may Lc chuintd at in pitmphlt l form, end 

in trt^riSTFw lit5 eiJd^jL! 1 pmt 41 Braat hdp 

<. EvtHAHb J. Haynes, 

J tertiary. Hoard of AnhittOural Edueatian. 
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Competitions 

OLD CRANLEIGHAM SOCIETY CRICKFI. 
PAVILION COMPETITION. 

Members and Licmtiaies of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not t+ifee part in the above com¬ 
petition t because ihe conditions are not in accordance 
with the published Regulations of [he Royal Institute 
for Architectural Competitions. 

Ian MacAltsTeb, Secretary* 

competitive designs tor monument to 

AUSTRALIAN AND NEW ZEALAND SOLDIERS 
TO EE EJECTED AT PORT SAID* EGYPT, 

Design* Tor 3 monument to be erecud at Port Said, Egypt, 
to ilu memory of --nldiera of the Aunimlmo und New Zeeland 
Force* who fell in Egypt, Palestine, und Syria dnnnc ihc years 
1916. J■}!7 and 1 -J1 ft + art invited by rhr AujtnRail DqwUTPlciU 
of Defence, acting for the Commonwealth OoVcmmeni and the- 
re p re^Hivtuti vts of the Forces mutted i go* must be the W o rk 

of sculptor* and uchhteti oF British iMtfoualLty pmumcntly 
resident in Australia Or New Zoltnd, nod Australian and Sew 
sculptors, and architect-! residing in other countries A 
ttaTU? or group of statuary in fnilrblfc op briin?!e r with, grail-fit 1 
for the pedestal„ or an approved hurl* tone, will form the main 
feature of the monument- The deaign must embrace in it* 
cumpotiticin sculpture typifying both Aiwtrj E1.1 0 ami New Zea¬ 
land horsemen. U- character Otherwise: wilE be Left to the de¬ 
signer. Each deri^Ti or model mtiit be *c00mciaiued by ;i - ealcd 
Opaque envelope containing the mime Sind add Teas of the author 
together With ;i declaration lh.H the de ign UfjnftHkl b the pei- 
jiiinfll work of the competitor, ar joint competitor*. and that the 
drawing* or models have been prepared under htft or jhcjr own 
mpcrviiium 'the cosi of die monument i* to be limited to 
£ lit to oo P of which £7,300 is to be nllorated to Sculpture and 
£3^00 i’- H> he allocated m iht pedestal, base, and lUeps, De¬ 
signs rmm bt‘ ddtherodi frw of *U charges to |hc Semisry, 

Department of Defence* Melbourne, Victoria, on or Inriort 12 

ncMjfi, on Saturday, March iu2J. Premium* of 150 gmmiM, 
100 gill/KW. “id fifty guineac. mpcdWely, wdf be i*ud for the 
design* placed first, ^«tmd and third in order of ment by the 
assessor!* ilptio anted bv the Department of Defence, Major- 
Getfcrtl Sir j. Talhoi Hpbhi (architect). G. V. F- Mann* Ea-q„ 
Director of the Nantuud Art Gallery'. Sydney, and t». Sydney 
jfisws, Etq., A JU-B-A. (arc hi leal. The award of she assessors 
will be binding on flll concerned. The design placed first wiU 
become the prupefiy of ihf {'emmon^ rn]lh Government, rUU 
thcr parrivulflr*, including the coniistiouti of ihc competition in 
full* a plan and photograph* nf the sue of I he proposed monu¬ 
ment. and 11 sketch of it-'. ^rmuudings may br hud on applica¬ 
tion ill the ofttec of the 1 filth Commissioner fur Australia, 
Australia Home, Strand p W f C* 


In the Report of the Intemutiond Conference of Arriba - 
teert* at Brussels publis hed in I ho lust number of the 
Journal, it was stated that an ofiu-ial pt^resenmive fmm 
Russia was present. Mr. Cuypert write* that Mr. BOker, 
formerly of Fctrogmi,and now living at Wiesbaden, spoke 
only as representing his friends in Russia, but I ha* Russia 
vas riot oftktally reprwented. Mr. Boker will he remem¬ 
bered by many English friends m the representative of 
Russia at previous conferences 


Notices 

The following applications fur ELection have been 
received. Notice of any objection or oiher communica¬ 
tion respecting the Candidates rruiai be sent to the 
Secretary for subEnisston to the Council prior to Monday, 
brb November. 1922. 

AS FELLOWS 0 sb 

AxsKf.Lt William Hj5vnv H M.C, [.L njonL 1 GravV Inn 
Square, W.C-i : to Ikllmd Park, V ee. 

RatllWELL ! EuWiX FuiujlS [A- I9I5I. UriinrL Euildjug, The 
Bund, Cbru. 

t 1 ujjou . CiiAJii.rs Fry [.L iqos]. 47 Ha^^lock Road, Hbs- 
tingi : DvWouskirc Ebi iJ, Br?^hili j 74 London Rond, Si T 
1,-oMJirL-on-ScB. 

i *ELNEE.L ^ JmiS Lvufiil! [A, bt- Clfltr, Gaywixid Road, 

KingN LyfUL 

Coluws i Hzxry Richard [A, Edgar House, City 

\\-A[h t Cb^ter. 

Drrcrtamx ; David Wilijam [,J, t^oSJ, Standard Guildjny. 
Hornby Road, Ejinbay, India-. 

Gorcn : EJLUfSNia MtmseUL [A. 1996], Rarik ClLitmberFi. Kct' 
tcririg * 33 Siafinn Road, Kcltcringu 
MaHWIcl : Thomas Rirvis, F-S,L, F.SA.(Si^h !■ [A- 1SS3. 1 . 

43 York Fliicc. Mnbliigh, 

\IIIH3I4TPX : OjuAMlki [A. 1895!. 33 Lattimort RhmJ. Se. 

A]buns : C'hequers Hill. Flurmtcjd, tlc^r Puuilable. 

Rlt.EV : WlELUUU Hj-.nhy [A- Ujotf], 35 Hofsefiur Si reel 
Leitevler i Whttellwnw, Evingion Larte, l-r-vt.-Sitcr, 

Kvc»l ; Fraxk ClXIl [A jtt&fct]. fa Little CoLlcue Snver, West¬ 
minster, SAV.l ; " Five Trees* 1 ' Oadand- Chil#c, Wfv- 
bridfie, Surrey. 

Snoirr! Mfljor Eksf.^t William Geoikif. i u I-.-Tt-L, 
LR-fe.s:M- 11 >J1 1. Royal En qinrera 0 fHee , iiullord Ctfflp . 
Salisbury Flam 1 The Mount, East Humhum, Salbbu^. 
Soutar : Cuahle? CiTOS L-'I- i*yt t), is Snuih Tav Street. 

Dundee ; EuitcrbarL, RirnhtLl, Dundee. 

S-mitTToN I CLAMENT [A. ZOQI j 4 Alliance CharnWr*, Hor*efair 
Speel, Loealrx -. * s The b^ 4 itk^e>^■ , Knighton Road. 
l^iceHtCfr 

Tasker : EuVnX JcrttN [A - igit}. Cur Cum Chamherfl, 12 Re¬ 
gent Street, SAV.i ; 13 Hampstead Way, N.W_ll. 

AS ASSOCIATES i«4*J 

Aleka^usr : Walter [S. 2* S|wdwl War ^wq^tDroL 7- 

Mflfckiuy Rotd, OneEtfl , 1 ndm . 

Alus r Charles William JSpec lh] Wat Esutpiination], cj'o 
Arthur W. tliewilL E*q„ 1 Dsw Pavement, NrUtinghtim ; 

11,6 NLuiiffield Road, Nouinghani . 

Amvs ; A^iphepv Euwaud [Special Wur EaaunJn9ono] T 116 
London Street, W i+ Windsor, Out., i onacbi, 

AuxttR : Luslie MaCNK 3+ A.R CA, [bpycioJ IVor Esanntie- 
lion]. Royal College of An. South Kelwftgtnn h SAW \ 7 
Rowan Rood, Hammcmmith* SA^‘ 

E4[:kU, ay 1 Gmiuti HhCRY | special \\ar Emui m a lion], 7 New 
S^quarc, Lincoln ^ Irwi 4 VWC .2 ; 22 . Biidhur>t Uoad^ 
We nd»wortis. S- W, 1S. 

Baillie : WlLLLVM 1 Special ExaniEnatiim], 7^ IVuk DriM- 
South, Whiteinch, Glasgow. 

RjlLL. : WAlJTm FREmiUi K [Speeiid War Eiamitintion}, 51 
l lqwLird Srreet, GluUcetlVr. 

Bali, : WlLA-fAil Aim turn Cl^TORD lS|wdal E±umi nation], 73 
Si. James's RojuJ. Croydon. 

B.AKk.^«i : Huoie Charms ISpedul War Examinatkin), c o Sir 
Fdivin L. Lutytfto, R.A., 7 AppLetrec Yard, York Street, 
Si, James' Square, SAV.l ; 35 Birkhill Road H llairipatc^d, 

N.Wr 
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Haeevahu : Chaku^ Downing [Special lYtu Exam morion], i&h 
H igh Ruud* Leyton, K [ l 

flATUntST ■ I^LIE JollN [Spednl Wor ExaTrunartnnj, 5c W4 hhL 

iidc Road. Wc>od Green, N-’:. 

|[>-^I1IIV S.\Ml !'L l.FM n GflRl-l [SpeCHll IVUT KvaiUlTl 

ibj TufodI Park RtHid, Ualbway, X.7. 

fb >. -: 1: A ClbUtl KS X1 r j UK _h [ Spec s jl Wq r liAumiiUUsi 1 1 , 

j e-ij l Adelaide RijjiJ, N .W.4 

BtEJTON : Wiuneo [Speriat War IvTcamiimtinnl, *j 2 falkner 
StTftt, Livcrp 4 iol, 

Binge : Ji-m nil WuuCEi M.L\ [Spedwl War Examirmtlon], 
The O.iEdatnL, Acadt GrtVe. N« w Malden, Surrey. 


item *: Eain Leulie (Special W?r KxamirMtinn]- Amtenwuod 
l ! -ane + ^"halfrmt St. Peter, BucLf 
R fl.Al,ilXY : Tool [Special War Examination}, Town Hall, 
Dtuabury : aH Orchard Street, Savile Town, Dewsbury. 
Bmc.kib : All Min ViJiCfNT [Special War Examination]* S Old 
Jewry, EA\ ; t; Manlem RoihI, Fwnt Hill, S,E,3i. 

Bo* ; Harry Ewaht [Special War EMmirkaimn]. 74 Holland 
Raid, Maidstone. 

HkA.vicvi.LL = JnifN [Special War EMmmAtkm], Royal Irourppce 
Building*, ^ North John Surer, LiverpuAt ; -1 Upr*' 1 
Dulut Street, Rijdnev Street, Liver pqoL 
Briar* : R£nt!W 1 M A [Special Wit EwtwMtinnl, 1 larm¬ 
ier House/' Tennyson Road* Luton, Bed*. 

|li*ijAimr>T Jnif* SlWART [Special Mar tixnmirmion], 
Bcutt Rond, Bow, E -i 

flROTfOff - CuL.tS STANLEY [Specif War Examination]. 40 
WJiitethapd* Umppol, 

Harm?* : Alfred jfJHN 1 special War Ex.imi nation], 35 Hand- 
efdc l-ane, Welwyn Garden C^r, Heftt- 
BltOWN ; W.CI T rn [Special War E\mO il nation], Ladbrokt Rofld p 
Hotky, Sumy, 

Hih.rA: EfSTIWT [Filial Examination], j I Pftflty Slfert. 
Dudley - 

Hr v»man 1 CoKNfiUis Jame* AlEXjNntft Keij>lu (Special War 
Ejfflmimidon}, 1 O 5 South Croat^d Road, Duhrich, S.E. 21 . 
Caw WjurtHi HEmion {Special War Examination), 53 
Quicii’* Roiid, Tunbridge Wdb. 

CabtuI : CSaoilQF Bfatbcm ]Spednl War Examination], 17 
Quccrt Anne's Gate* S.W.l ; =4 Craisrttm Road, Eiuinm, 

SEa- 

cAF-IWinter : Wltfllltt) [Special War Euiirinfltipn], Cam¬ 
bridge Srreetp l^>uglibomLJiih r l^imicJ-Nhirc:. 

C|l!StmLAi : Ar KiANPFE Mac^I hhj (Special War Exiiminiition'. 
t 3 EualDP (irove. Birkenluad 

CUrK Joiis [Spedfll War Kjcuitinatin n], 104 Vktoria Slieel, 

Westminrler,, S,W.I- 

<. 1 EHK SlDNfyJ®- 1 '>11 —Special War Exemption], loOuil- 
ford ?Uce. Blwiinnbury* W.C 1 

L'yjiNrs 7 ErS^t HakOlu [Special War Eyjmnnotinh], 
rJ Cimhiian Vfew, Cluster, 

Cjuckjviay i Gqhdos Hattoi I Special War EaanviftaTion] K 75 
Vrcmtia Slrcel H SAV,i, 

i'nnwniHH ; jnnN H»IRV f jum. [Special War Eiammiltiori], 
HF Craiir Ldu 1 " Moorlanda Avenue, Dew?bury, Yorks, 
Drsi : Aiavvn Bcisaiji (SpccmJ War Kjanrtii)« 1 tonj, Grove 
BelTi I till. High Hiicntt- Hern*. 

EAHTVVOOO : FKEtflShTCK CEOJlfiE [Special W^r ExurmiuiJtkrn], 60 
Kins; Slreel, 

E*;Grs& : Fmsk Wallin [Special War INunuration], 5 LKuecFi 
Sum, Pai^mon^ Soul 1 1 Deron , 

Sill- : J\rK (Special W^r Ruanuuationl, 'Vh* lU^tQty. 

cylilingtfitii Budoa. 

FaJ ift; Artuih CmtiI. |Specbl Wa* ExamiUAtinn]* iS New 
rVmd St Fetl, Bath 

I rtHftiefi AliCII[HAt .0 VlrTOh [Sjwal War hNatiitnanonJ, 101 

Trie Ridgtvra>\ Wmililcdon P SAV i<?p 


Fj_irr4uj|TJ ALfHED CltL’MitLEHLLM H [Special War Eiamini- 
lion l, 5 7- Hich Street, Bufron, I -m-« '■ 

I lijttth : AstHfisv Ticoma* {Sprr j.il War Bxatriitniion]; y> 
Cioviii Itoid, WandAwriTiH Ctunrmc., S.W'.iW. 

J : ii INC Ii : r n : L. Wl M 1 -VM fS pen: 11 1 Wj r ! un 1 n 1 1 \ 00 j. 15 
Steffiafce Koad r HmitiiwtcbuI, NAV.j. 

|- hftfi a t Bright [Special IVof Etamimtiqn]. ? Vi uithan R^d, 
Wallasey’, t’heihife, 

F»YEK I Eeaiah [Spcysfll War Ejjmunationj, 4^ ( ruteF Sneci r 
Prineet Liverpool. 

Gapip . < i EDlriJt Cvp.il [Special Wilt Eudueui pon]/I'o l wTi Hall 
Crhamher*. l^roni^^rnM- . Hedlandi^ MarM ->r c J Attimr, 
ilrijmsiiruu- 

: CtisnAP Lute {S;v'Kia! W^r Kvammatumlp ’ - Caiu* 
line Street^ Tdiuii Thuttocc, S.W.i, 
eie'i^h: t h iatiu] c r . .Ntpwinni [Final Eiamiu^tion], Indian 
Stuilc 1 ih‘ 13 os id. Kt ppel Si reel , W.C. I, 
tiL.iis ; James Scott, Alt'. [Special War Exjunina + - 3 imj t 
i^PAOod Koid p C^drrMi^, fNie*- 

t Lawtoho ICvt v-iSN [Spetiitl W*? Exaini rt*lir>n]. 

Maes-y-coeii, l? Shelone Rond. Bn Eon 
CittAT J , Fhm [Special War t\Kanuo 4 tioiii. 41 York Place. 

Edinburgh ; s r je Dalkeith HcMti, Edit^hurMh 
t;r ^^ton : Esi WTARI !■ I .F^l EE j FiiLil Exannca.iBi All], A 1 penro w m 
Kldmore, Reading. 

Hall ; Hpunat Jjtua [Special Wm ExnminjtjOn]. 

Square. KiuJjN Chcliea r S.W . 

Hall : MuxfAGU AiHLEV (Specud War EipmiiMti 0 El] l 3 Sih-ei 
Street, Unrein 5 Rmrslon, Tiear LitttplTi 
Hampton : Jaxika I VLnMitck [Special War Ksamininori |. 

[InHiker's Farm, Udrrifti?, l fc jddock Wood. Svuii- 
HicheY : t + at hick [Spci iul War KvAnibtatjon]* ” Burslcm 
House,'' WhilehalS Gray*. E^cSf. 

\ Idfuir : Mas Reoiahu [Final EumbniionS, Cambridyv' 
TemWe, tlj-de l-Wk, W.l 

Holduc : Waltoi FKRPticicft CLrAKKi, M (\ [Special War 
EwniltHtioftJp 17 BilbOpS^JLtC^ E.Cni ; Salter "ft Acre. 
Grcgurie* Boad. Bc.i cons litld. 

HopwoUd : Jamex ISpeeia) War EKanimutscm], 20 Baker Hoad, 
HaileMlcfi, N.W.IO. 

Haw ITT : LtosAMJ Cecil [Special War Lxamimiinn], n Agar 
Hdjrtt, QjtenV Drive* Weal Derby. Liverpool . 

Hi nn.AHli 1 GfoHCT: HnWARi [Special War Etamlftfllionl , 

I'lctLiini t Stile, NeunSmfPi -on-Severn, Gkmeenershirc. 

Hi eing ; EttANOft RjmiEatNjt DahiiTiiv [Final EicamiiiaiioitF 
2 & Merelun Street , S.W.i. _ . 

iLLiNcvviiinTii: Aimu -ft John ALtxaNTrfett iSpeebl W« Eiuimp 
iifrifin]. F.W.D. Secretariat, India, 

Jarvi% : HaisiU-o E|x;ak [Special Wpr Eanimifiatiun], No, 1 
Bus^ilovi, Oxford Road, Banbury. 

JtsracfrfE AlexANG tHL Gfpiute [Final Ewniiwri&n], 2* <- ar- 
penirr ILtcicI, E^luHiLMlon, Birrniilghani 
John s LitwjA [Special War Examination), IJaotRthyd, near 
Cawbridfle^ 6 bim, 

Johnson ■ \Vellxut Annum (sordid Uur Kvaminatioo], 373 
rtrant^nod Terrace. Murtcfi, MniwJlenter. 

Jiivi- : + ruij\l*> Eou Ann [Special War Ejauinnatinn |, ” Tci- 

fyn," Pert Ditwnvic, North M alm. 

Krui - Lpslib Hac^eu [Special War HjMtnttLi 1 run*], 5 L*rn- 
mure Square. Kenniiigton Park, S.E *7 
KrNiaALL; CllUiLB, M.I’, [Sptfdsl War Exaintnatiori]. I he 
Gable*, Oucll, Ymk'. 

Kennedy : Colin WiittE [Special Evambkaiiuo], 1 3 Lw* 
ton Rood. Rant Sheen. S.\V.t 4 _ 

KiU-RNBira : Ueniiy Clai™ [StHrctal War Examination!' ib 
Lord Strwl, LtverpEHll \ M*?rti7n Hnad n Boollt, 

Limrt 

King : GmiajUf. Ep^twi [Special War Einmiiution], Fure*t 
View* Foms Htwd, NfMiingh/im. 
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Kiss a : Kenmyfh; [Special War Examination]. Liberty budd¬ 
ing. School Lane* Uveipnol ; " Iraq," Epemofii i n>- 
menude, Ejjremont h Cheshire, 

Lamhfut: Fmamsex Henry fSpecwl War EximinutLanJ, ^f* 
Hand! R«d, Highbury! N'.^ 

LeVERW * ; ■CiLHTHUli'E WlUltt.M[NE M ABEL VP r T, BA, | 
Examination], -- Guyton Road, Harrow^n-ihc-l Ed I, 
LeuueTOY 7 C no rot Vfrrtift [Special War EMrmflatlfin]^ tfyz 
Caveodiiih Road , BaEufll, SAV ,11, 

Liyett : KioUH» Alfred- Hahdw tern {Special War Examine- 
tkin], 34 Montpellier Road, NdW-s, 
tjOK^OALR: Hehbfrt G regnkaloh [Special Wit Examination], 
IQ Mupk Grove, Pr^iwkh, Manthci, Ctr 
Lumsden i Pavia Adams [Special Wir E*Bttwnat¥Mv] ( iw 

Temple Row, Birmingham. 

McDonald 1 JA_ME£ Ropyrl Asm s [Special Wet Enmiiu- 
tioft], ,iN Btde Bum kiwd, Jatrow-oa-'f vine. 

McNaccht ; Rousur MackuoN [Spi-dal War EMmuHLitob}, 
British Liner- Chamber*, High Street, Dumbarton ; u 
Mvcnford Place, Dumbarton. 

MlWiLUAM : AejixaNLu-H {Special War Evjmi Fi&tifm], ! ' V«w- 
hiU h ,T DovecOE Road, Oottflorphinc, Edinburgh. 

ManskkcII :: HlUAN CriOHiii- Ltw Li [%rfdaJ War£«ntift»tioiiJp 
4'i Stanhope Gardens, South Kensington, > V* 

Majlh : Jchen Glim [S pedal War Examination], □ Ga borne 

place, Aberdeen, 

MiiAdFjt : Kiluahl sfrvn.FY [Special W*r Examination], iH 

Re dcliffe Square* S.W. 

MjL.Fn FiN : CftAKUg William [Sp«i«] War Exaniinnlion], Cj'O 
Hieart. Clark and MoscrOp, Fee chums* DarliilgTnn. 
flyjiLNSvfl : Joiih Sowthby (Special War Examination}, 
CnatrR Terrace, LuiUuFUT Gale, W.2. 

Misty; William Stas lb y [Special War Examination]* -t? 

Craven Street, L’Kunnj; Croli, ^ i'-- 

ModPV : HERDER? Line. P AST [Special Wat E™tir.& 5 »n> 

5 WintnU Street. Hyde, Jste of Wighc. 

Moose*. Frank Au.fn [Special War Examination]. Knowle 

Kunne. Kiwrwk, BrhtoL 

Newsusi : Amiufl Thobw [Special War Examination F ti 
Drrby Road, LemK Eklntip near N^iiliTiRhain. 

Noble : Chahles [Special War Exanmimtion]* 52 Old lla!J 
LfUir, WiihitiRicin, Mamdwstw. 

Nutt : EftWAflD J amis [Spcciftl War F_xaimrcnuonJ h 5-7 Holifaw 
Road, No s e in & h.im. 

O'CONW : EoWAHtf Vo^LlHtC [Sprtdal War Btaffljnatinn], 

Kirby MtlilOe > Lfitoester. 

Pack : Etut t^LmLES Ranih-t fSpcdal \Yvt ETamiimEion}, 
Mordtn Road. Newport, Mojl 
Pauser : Kr^M-mi (SpecinJ War EivninaiKHt^ 7 Beech 
Avenor, G^ilry, CbedilrE. ... 

PAHF.rn, 5 Jolts KttJGOtm [Special War EjLAmiciitir)ti] B J 4 Bed- 
foed Sqnarcp W.C-i. . 

PtcutTrr : John Robert [Special Wicr Exziimiwtioo], hi 
hill Road, StnkfH 5 n-Trent, . , , 

Pink : Charles William [Spctiul ^Vor Eramthnnon], Savcr- 

twke tlousie, DorehwtrL 

PmTatAFLn : ITarolj# William [Spedd War Examiniiiioti}, a= 
Slnmbud SirnL IMkc Lune ( Liverpool. 

(JtMiMPY: CiFORGU GlLBMT [Spvcifll War b\Arnmationj, 
M Upland*; Gkn Victji Road, Burnley 
Has ; Dosai 43 Camf^x [Special Wat Examination!, 417 
UnSno Street* Abctdeen, . 

HumHINL r Andpfw [S|iccta\ War Brnniiulton], 14 Ueie^tOtd 

Avenue, Hull. 

Riq-^i ; John FheiukioC (Social War Ex am in a non] h ISrt'n- 

mr/' 1 ft Fieldi Road* Newport, Msm, 


ReOj ^ Altnandir Simpson [Final EKarmnationl, ajs Clihon 
Rrjiid, Aberdeen. 

Richard ; l-'nANria Ai:wims F Mi-Own [Specml Escamirta- 

linn] B bo Tufum Slr«l + Westminster^ bAV.I. 

Riddell: WlLLAftii Ren rr. [Spedal War ExamiimtionF 70 
Victoria Avenue \. T [Lntnll'.ni, Ont- n CaiwdA. 

Riley : Herbert GeORCE [Spcciil War Ex^trnjiwnonb Fniiitm, 

LnoUHihiiei 

KDOUrS : William Jjtlf [Spe^iitl \^ r jEt Ewinkimutcinj 16S Stow 
Hill, Newport, Mon. 

RoiSa : David John Alaxasdiu [Special War ExamiiuiEonl, 
Wood hide, lnib^i Inverness. 

Uvtf ■ Wiviwtrn [Final ExamEnalLtml, 16 Cordon Square* 

WX', 1 . 


Sawyer : FnEnratiCK John [Finn] Ennunation] h Nt^cluT. 

Hi^h Street, Addlestnne^ Surrey 
Soirr : Hot MAN AUBEANfi^i [Sped ill War Evamiruiiiiyn], 1 ^ 
GU meeker 'remiM, \ lydc Fork. W . 

SiiEBHEni* : John Ghienk (Sjvdal W.!-- Euutihiationl, 1 
humic-, FrCihfieUt rcnir l jvcr|v^q|r 
^{PPES : Emr ] I aYWATO I Special W.i: Ejumi nation]. 55 l.xin« 
don Street* Norwich. 

Skibwith : Lionel EaNear [Spedal Wcr Examiiuitijonl* 54 
Btdml Square. W.C.I. 

SixiciiTEH : Leslie Siyitt [Speaul War Eacumirwtinnb 30 

Wc-st End Lane, West Hampstead, \.\X. 

Statu *lNr. 3 Wiloam Love [Sperial War EsaintsLiiioii], “ Orby 
CotUnpc / 1 Quickiey T-me, C 'hurley Wood, Hefts- 
Stillman 1 i 4 0 :1- Geo JKi« [Spcdal War Exari11; i^tiun]. 41 F-lir ■ 
field Road, Winthcqej. . 

Stkhu sni'j ; HekM J ames [^pveiiEl War ExaiDiEiaiLunl* 
w GraffhHm. H Sustex Place t Slr>uj?h, Bueku. _ 

Sl'lden : Howard Davv [Final Ex.EmErLiitiGfij, " The Hc.oh,‘ 

3 Bufiord Hoad + Hsmip^lead, N.W^« 

SiTHEOS’S STiVKUf llin.T ISpes'iflS W^t Sixami 1 iEK«m]. - 1 at- 

figure Rnjid, Peter*field, Hants. 

TANNSt: ClfAftl-EL>' Pr-UTT [Sp^csat Wht latumlnapun}. 11 Q Si. 

Cieurpes Teffa« + Newcu-slIe-isn-Tyne, 

Taylor : Wil liam JjocAN [Special W«rEAamtnjiSLqn],bc-hn(n- 
him« , Kitilorc r Akrdw'i^tiifc. 

'PCMI'LAR : W tLLIAM RlOIABD [Sj*cCial War Examination;, icfi 
Pembroke Rostd* Seven KiniJS, Ec»X, 

Toms : RntiRAM Hfnky [Spedal War Examitvii iun], 72 Orbel 

Street, S,W,ii, 

Towsnwuw . Fftfiurjuc Edwafu [Epedal Wat Exmimunnl, 
^7 Kembiink Avenue. Sudbury Hall, South IJiEmw. 

Ttvni'i* : RoilLTtT jAMHMiN, M.A., Urnjx dt Guerre [Spednl 
War Ernniiiation], m Gray's Inn Si^uare, W .C,i- 
VevycoMB : William LidrU- [Sprdal Wrtr Examinaimnj, j 
GnrCiqtk Avenue, Fofwt Hall* NurlhitluWrland. 
^Vhittakep - Gao^bl [Special War Examination), C l Lnndun 
Terrnce, IJEucfdHjrn- 

\S f ILKlNxnN : Hrwuert CvtLESl [Spectal War Emnunabonh 43. 

Milton Street! NeUon, Uncs- r 

W illmott : Stain t .yy John [Special War ExaminsWO], ILM- 

Officr of W1.m1l?. etc,* t Whiteha!l 1 S AFl. 

Wilson : Jqpn WtLLL'cM Gilvl^ur [Speda! WurExammatktn), 
i| Addihun Muvuiom, Kensington. W.14- ^ 

WiNHLAnr.: Muhkih Lr^-rrni [Special W.q EsiinnWionl, 4 

Manor Lane. L«* S.Eti3- . ^ 

W^-kmb.Williams : Walts* PinLU» [Special War Exiiimria- 
tion]. 107 Eiitt Dulwich Grave, S,E,2a, 

Vatbs ; Chaalls William [Special War Examination], 34 
Gayner RaacL Kiltdo, Hmlol, 

Vot^sc : jtniN Rm-VE [Special Wat Exainmati&n}! 4 Gram 

Ruad, WcflJdfftefie, Huroitr, 

YoXjM-L : Ticqmas [Spceial War Exiirmimtifm], 6 Church 

Stteel, Bui^em. Staff* r 
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AS HOX. ASSOCIATES raj. 

I ; FxmAnu* 15 Quren Anne"* (rile. Weatmtmler* 

SAV.i. 

Kiitscr ; Ciujtim Edw. nub, M.A, VS A., V SAAtit . t 
Kjytirti Soc. r F.R^nc. of Lfri,. J J* N DX 4 President nf 
the Brilbh ArdiKiloijital A h^ctaiinn, AliiL-rmj.-.iuii Ctiuyt, 

fieaf fteddiuif. 

AS HOX CORBF^PO^DtMG MEMBERS (y). 
Ahnaud : Eiwftim* DirKior of ihu 'reaching of ConitTimtMm, 
E-tIc drs ft ray* Afti h 11 Rut* de TjIi™, Pjtriu (£f h ). 

H ^ mfi i--it : UiiNs, 101 P-irk .Mem if, Sew York. r.S.A 
Euoeos : plffllewr Wil-J.IAM. Ikt'ttim &( the D^'iflmEiil df 
Architecture, N1 u*b a? hu*tm hodmue of TEcTiiwfogy. 4^1 
Bay] twin Si feel, B>?'*:an r ASjlh^. h U.S.A. 

<toOQWm : Hoitkam Graven m, *Wc*E FurtY-jcvcmh Street. 

Xw York, US A. 

lllfl'iNN* ' TstibVTA^, Gold MtfJalEiit 5; V.indi r- 

bill Av,-r;HL'. Nr'!' York, U SA 

FlioHUrr : EftNEiT; Good Pj-ii dc Rome 1904, ij line Jactili* 

Pam (be ). 

Kogchf r Dr, A., Professor of Architecture nt 3 he Tokio ('ni- 
verviry* Japan. 

pi ITT - C'ji h . 1 1 ! 1 - A., 103 Fart Avenue, Yew Vo T 1 t U S V 

Steatn* . OtEAiJAM, Director oE die American School at Rome 

Members* Column 


l*AKTXERS)f[K 

Ap-ibCtATm, ynmi'. chetirtifi, wilh tnui^enlv r.ipitaj. di-jif-i 
patEwrahip or wuch mf arranpi nipt milt aprarfaHr wishing h 
eXtiTitl psHOtife of ih-iaiiiiii -.1 srradij.il rctiwimtnt Keen, com- 
RfcfcttlL |Ood wfuisiT; hi^bril telmiLHi ; iiindp or Hirtnt 
I'ounUiA I?jvi4*rr» vl Apply. In ftn-t Iiutmrc*. Bo* saio h c/n 
^ ■•■ft i.irv ILI El. A., 9 1 undtill Street, Guidon. W 1 

A-ftJ B A , iji e.T..c ptmqilt tpn-tcJwLH", , Inrlmllnj: ^uitHiLii* wlm 
jjM i -litnl nut hiti.;> and imparl aril w.-.rk*, ami has wr.irks in vi:-w, 
d-.ift J r J* t n Mlip LEk an > !Lr with JEi"m 4 pnwiwtlts Add ?Wv 
ikrj No, 9 ^. 0/0 S? f.-IJ.LT KJ.U.A,* <j. C^hdllll Slr-et. W.i . 

BOMBAY p BAftfTU AND CENTRAL INDIA RAILWAY. 

is-iu fkmmoutk Sir fit, 

Wwlmuiiirr, S. W.i 

1. i/A Qftoiir t gto. 

Tm -d-jv^ Company OMjLtlr- thr sirerku >1 ._n AirJmttt, i-rt * 
Vi . i! - 1 uHrLIiinl n ikr Itr- ! . nsl . 1; . ivrfh *:z- 3 i‘. .- . U-r 

r ,_ - i^r to India, jim! b-ittu j^.lui on nnlnafion of 

Ti- E-vir.Ld llbif coiipiMfsilvy wouW ba in llii firiftlitaiirtaod 
•«r K=. i.o.ki per ctlcudirftnut^ Jceurffaitf to ajii rt ttd ^Uiilifirj- 
ApjilleiJiiA fuusf hiHi had b ppijar pmlrstuoDa] toning 
Mid rrpori.Nnff in Ih ■ - 1 r-it r Ji 333 d ^oiAlfvici-irn . f limlrheip, tn 

^ri j.-, «ji- euily jr respect of taUwjiy &ULiioni and Ixntel.h. 
1 T t ft me; iti]J h ■ <iv II t«*j riDL- who It ,u Liid . ±p,'ideiic o( ati-ph w«rt 
in tkft 1 IrojiLila, 

CAmh-dfltis dii.mrd 1 »: uT"Ju! yj yejx* of a*:r*. ami F.ictf'le fut 

- Vijiiis ifttK'. 

R 1 ■ np f i , 1 j ai \u:h \nd r w r r ton, 

R R GALES. 


Afrw^r^j, rijjff j p fnr r / rt.-n 1 rifrrrf an nftifxcemjNt* 

O 's J :.T. u f r- j;: -.,! lhar r' luirnnaus in this column t&tkwti. chtfge 
Comm^ni^mm must hr arfJrtneJ ro the Bditat, r Nn/ h* stfi&m- 
Z 1 '.'"v f-i«-/Ji/imira - lirtr/ 'iJtfit.'t, |rflr-r^ ditf/J 9 _v wity 3 i riffcViri. 

Ao.v fliitnbifjM nriUle £ic«i -j rpi/ jorxrjfjfzf* 


C RANGE OF ADHRESS. 

Mft- Ti^ouont rvre twk up I he MuitvrpJdp ol ibr- Cambridft 
IhiJ vrrtfciy Scbord of Art^OfetLEEO cm loth OctoUf. Hi-, biudtti ?> 
ftldzv^ hi Idtttrr will h~ “ The Utdverity Sct»ol oE Ai^hdietiimr, 
7S Truifipin^ton Strert, t'am,hejdEi-.” Tr]i™p|i»,mr : f.JiliiSiridt;i 1 

. W11,ruin TftAVt nt, 0*6 E . F R_| r BA. movmt Uis Chffi-U ■ 
fn.irn ^ Bed^ftJ Rul*\ Wi.i, tu ] HejthrraU>oc EuiJkkisri, IJolbofU, 
WXi, (Teff ph* 3 *ir - Clmticvry T^JJl 

Mb- W A. Coyc Aha ms is on* ptactlffiinK nt TotEancS Eay* Id- 
Of wutit. ajul w ujld bt f,U 4 to nri in CtmUmOlk^v iftilh London 
jicldtr-^t^ who may have or snu-IS works in of arx>uiLkl tldtf 

district or lit Ikiumemouila and tlto Ktw Fof«L 


MESSRS, PERCY TUBBS, SON if DUNCAN. 

Pwm y Touns Itdi lak^U Jstfi pofui-fship hin arm, Mr. 
Grihaim' BttTOcllTHhb? \A.^ and Mr, R- A DatKWr \A }, The tirm 
will iu fiituff b? known « Ml l ; VicyTu.bbi.^n a Duncan, tan i 
wjlF practise AirJuti-eiurr «i*l Sura jin E at io {iruya Toil Si|UHit. 

MR- J, HUGH GOODMAN. 

Mr. J p Hi’gti FLte R.LH.A 1 hai t*riTj 

Dioareau Surveyor for tbo Archdeaconry of Uexk&hiir m titcte-iejcji 
lo the fate Mr S, Slin^Liy Sfadwc^od, InSjV. 


ajipi|y| 3 t*- 4 t a 


SCOTf-AND- 

■EkoiTtsit AmcuETKCT, in pructiti? ttk Edtnbtir^o A.R.l.tLA.; 
I S.S.. in J^^rrtl n* ^dahonitB with Loqdou Arctuin 1- itming 
m any part of Scottand, Apply, 1 km. Secret ary, 
E-JJflbursh A-A,* u. Hill Street, Edinburgh, 


FOR SALE. 

Thf telkiwinif elran tetund-hand ht^oki trtefordlspoaal r~D cvujiJh id3, 
The ,<ptdlym of (jiMte Ar*hilf£i#rf r a VjjIs,, 4 to. Ir^- t^l- I Spfi-ni. 
'fit* Otdtr r 0 AtehitdiMre ¥ ; Cr^-; A M tin by, Pt^hcAl .Vni'ft 

/nr .InrJiffcrtwFfi? /irilu^AjjJn/^. f«, ; TbotnNi Wrc-yi^ 

-Ul. Apply ItoX 373* C.A> SrtTeUry K1 B.A . 1} Conduit 
Slfrflf, VV.I 


A PPOI X TMENTS WA NT EU . 

Anrnxir.« E. A-EJ .ft, A,, ^ilL WV-.f-rnd olhce *ltli 1 practice ao 

v-ji. ' triperifiico. sm'Su aptiaiulmont w|»- r.- hi» fcftaukdr of 
fininci ami cH^'idr con ! tn trt itiU-tnl.i.: -, wish view to 

ii.irlner>ililp*OTWuLilil eJ-rjjij-i. |o slim urhr, 4ini o w fc tli 

■ mu ■■■ ME fn^«vj3j4- jiljucFNEF.*! Auplv K>3t ia- r Th~ Ntrr. :.kfy 
K I li.A„,.> C-ifiifuil dtr.;-?, W.,, ‘ 

A^pcn^fiirscr rctjnired by Jjtr RrodcnE AnlhRryt !■< 

ill:’ GJXO. hi E*yp? ; A ft. I Ft X ; an (hifft n| 

ibojis, fsictodei 4 nd domtsEif work ; .g n .veili C% monw ; 
W J kraicfi, Ttaljan und Arabic ipokm ; accmlumcd t.i 
^panribllur* Apply a^s yfij* c/o Secretary ft J.CotuluU 

Assoc j ATI (a hi Lk^diBi p^.iNon in r»J areltikdufal office p 
s.uclt wmitiy pRlennl ; working and taijH dcawiJa» F 

mf trptit AppSf ftgi 3*1. Srm»|ary 

a I liA.* 9 Conduit street, W* 1 

Aft 1.11 .A 1 )b< k nutir ymft* rr^pufnlblB aud viiiied cajv Tintce 
in Gvidtoi arul ibr Far E&L ibnromb dl-nviind man, di^Jirr 
nppii 3 itffle*l ajiywljitre ; ex-offiorr; hknlH*vt p^siiklp rdf renter. 
Apply Rn* am. c/o Scwiary K.T ft.A. K 9 CcmdUit Stfrc E, W. 

AsmjcEaii in| p TiLh ;iubiE,tiitJa( #iapitid. t i yeati - varied e±p*il- 
CTEue, Eonnt arttl «Ut] try. de4b r i ‘'■lan^pier't p-i .. e we til vi^w to P.i titwr- 

^hip Eorrr^cttc aaid li&ui h'nim*H 4 mart. Oml dnlrnfrl ttml 
Iflimiueh hupwleslj^e of dolaU* find ptaptkjl wvrflt, Ji.ivjuf jirteii m» 
Clerk Ol works an wvend bi# cRv Jobs, ArtkRd pupilage ami 
iTJiUfd Iff A.A- vljryik. Trav+Ibtd ahrud fltod iicld imrorUn E 
Ginmmttfll pewt in Ea*t, Ifiuhru trffrr-ntt!.— Apply Boy So, 
c/a Secretary tt:l B A., ^Cottrluif sstrecE W.r. 


Arrari^menb hare bten etimIc for the Miprtv of the R.LBA, 

JoSjpNAL.(p«t free) to member* of the AM fed Sicietie* wha are 
n-n members of the. R. I .B.A. at n apctiaMy reduced tobabription 
of lit. 11 year. Tfvne who wtih to tat e advantage of tht* 
ftrrinsrrnrnt are rcifueiiTed to *end thrir nrirnev to tbo Scmtsiry 
of the ft ,LB A. p 0 Conduit Street, W + t, 


Memben send i njj rcmS ttanca by p-a+Li! a; iitr f:?r -mb idr!p- 
linns or Imnime publicadocts are wimlS^of the nt^esssly of 
tnnpvn^ Ivitli Post CJftiOc Refpjl.idotli with rt^ird to thii 
method ftf payment- Pom! orders abontd be jm.de payuble 
10 the Sfictetary r IU H A , and crossed 

I m MacAuarroL 

Secretary RJ.B.A. 
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